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VOLOANOS  OF  CENTRAL  FRANCE.* 

This  volume,  as  the  preface  in-  under-estimating  or  entirely  over- 
forms  us,  is  but  an  enlarged  edition  looking  the  importance  of  volcanic 
of  the  Memoir  on  the  Geology  of  action  as  oneof  the  principal  causes 
Central  France,  published  in  1826.  of  rock  formations. 
Mr.  Scrope,  on  a  second  visit  to  the  Mr.  Serope  commenced  bis  inves- 
scene  of  his  researches,  made  in  tigations  with  the  idea  that  the  only 
1857,  found  his  previous  conclu-  true  method  of  geological  inquiry 
sions  strengthened,  and  his  doc-  was  to  examine  the  laws  of  nature 
trines  as  to  the  volcanic  formation  actoally  in  force  upon  the  surface 
of  the  Auvergne  mountains  con-  of  the  globe  and  to  apply  the  de- 
firmed.  It  is  well  known  to  those  ductions  from  the  phenomena  ob- 
who  have  watched  the  progress  of  served  to  the  consideration  of  the 
geological  science  during  the  last  older  formations.  If,  on  investiga- 
tbirty  years,  that  to  Mr.  Serope  be-  tion,  the  forces  now  in  activity 
longs  the  honor  of  having  first  sue-  should  be  found  to  produce  results 
cessfully  opposed  the  dogmas  of  similar  to  those  observed  in  locali- 
Wemer  and  his  school  on  the  ties  now  at  rest,  it  would  be  fair  to 
aqueous  origin  of  many  of  the  rocks  infer  that  those  localities  had,  in 
now  recognized  as  volcanic.  The  earlier  ages,  been  the  scenes  of  the 
theory  of  Werner  was  that  all  for-  operation  of  the  same  active  forces. 
matioDs,  as  at  present  existing  on  In  fact,  any.  other  inference  would 
the  planet,  were  depositions  from  be  unphilosophical,  and  not  in  ac- 
8ome  primeval  ocean.  If  this  the-  cordance  witn  the  facts.  The  pro* 
ory  is  in  some  respects  undoubtedly  cesses  now  going  on  are  principally : 
sound,  it  erred  on  the  other  hand  in  I.  The  atmospheric  phenomena  in- 

^^The  geology  and  extinct  Volcanos  of  Central  France.  By  6.  Poulett  Serope, 
M.  P.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  improyed,  with  illus- 
trative Maps,  ViewB  and  Panoramio  sketches.  London:  John  Hurray,  Albe- 
marle street.    IbdS. 
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ciu<lin<^  the  laws  of  the  circulation  Ati  extensive  series  of  limestone 

and  resklence  of  water  on  the  exle-  strata  emhrai'es  the  whole  granitic 

rior  of  the  globe.     IL  The  action  platform  like  a  frame;  onitssouth- 

of  earthquakes  and  vol canos.   And  ern  border,  especially,  these  cslca- 

the  changes   produced   by    those  reous  rocks  assumo  a  remarkable 

agents  are  chiefly:  1.  Changes  of  development,  and  constitute  a  vast 

level.     2.  The  destruction  of  some  elevated  platform  sloping  from  the 

rocks  and  the  reprofluction  of  others  primary  range  towards  the  south- 

from  their  materials.     3.  The  pro-  west.    The  stratification  being  near- 

duction  of  rocks  from  the  interior  ly  horizontal,  though  dipping  to  the 

of  the  globe  upon  its  surface.     Du-  south-west,  this  formation  exhibits 

ring  the  historical  ages,  we  know  aseriesof  flat-topped  hills,  bounded 

that  these  have  been  the  changes  by  perpendicular  cliffs  600  or  800 

uniformly  produced  by  the  forces  feet  high. 

we  have  nnmed  ;  and  we  can  only  These  plateaux  have  a  singularly 
believe  the  same  forces  to  have  been  dreary  and  desert  aspect  from  the 
at  work  in  the  periods  anterior  to  monotony  of  their  form,  and  their 
history,  barren  and  rocky  charai!ter.  The 
Mr.  Scrope  considers  France  as  valleys  whi<:h  separate  them  are 
divided  by  the  parallel  of  46  deg.  rarely  of  any  great  width;  for  the 
80  min.  into  two  nearly  equal  por-  most  part  they  are  winding,  narrow, 
tions,  of  which  the  northern,  gen-  and  nil  but  impassable  clefts, 
erally  a  vast'  plain,  is  not  included  The  volcHnic  formations  of  Cen- 
in  his  investigations.  The  southern  tral  France  attain  an  elevation 
portion,  beginning  to  rise  from  the  much  greater  than  thntof  the  high- 
parallel  above  named,  attains  an  est  pans  of  the  granitic  phitform. 
elevation  of  3,000  feet  in  the  Au-  These  formations  have  been  de- 
vergne  and  Forc^  and  in  the  Gevau-  scribed  as  of  two  classes,  ancient 
dan  and  Vivarais,  of  5,500  feet,  and  modern, according  as  they  seem 
Here  it  is  cut  down  by  the  deep  to  have  been  produced  before  or 
▼alley  of  the  Rhone  which,  running  after  some  supposed  epoch  of  a 
nearly  due  north  and  south,  separ-  diluvial  chara(;ter,  to  which  the  ex- 
Rtes  this  portion  from  the  ranges  cavation  of  the  existing  valleys  of 
east  of  that  river,  in  the  depart-  the  district  was  attributed.  Mr. 
ments  Drome,  Isdre  and  Ilautes  Scrope  denies  that  these  vallevs  are 
Alpes.  owing  to  any  such  cause,  and  sup- 
On  the  south-west  also  this  higl^  poses  that  the  process  of  formation 
ground  dehcends  rapidly  in  an  ir-  has  been  going  on  from  the  first 
reijular  line  to  the  basin  of  the  appearance  of  the  land  nl»ove  the 
Gironde.  The  principal  mass  of  sea.  That  the  causes  principally  at 
thif*  district  is  composed  of  primary  work  are  rain,  frost  and  other  me- 
rocks,  chiefly  granite,  overlapped  teoric  agents,  but  especially  the 
on  all  sides  by  secondary  strata  be-  direct  fall  of  rain  from  the  sky,  and 
lonsc'ng  t^  the  Jurassic  system.  It  the  wash  of  the  superficial  waters, 
is  also  deeply  indented  by  the  val-  ceaselessly  engaged  in  sapping  and 
leys  of  the  upper  Loire  and  Allier.  mining  the  banks  of  the  j-hannels 
Within  the  plain  of  the  Limagne,  which  they  form  for  tliemnelves.  In 
in  the  valley  of  the  Allier,  ocA!ur  the  relative  position  of  the  plateaux 
deta<-hed  basins  of  carboniferous  of  basalt  and  tracdiyte  which  cap  so 
sandstone,  seeming  to  have  been  many  of  the  hills  in  Auver^rne  at 
deposited  in  hollows  of  the  original  various  elevations,  he  saw  proofs 
piiuiary  rocks.  that  the  excavation  of  the  valleys, 
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as  well  as  of  the  plain  into  wliich  abrupt  escarpment  of  the  granitic 

they  descend,  has  been  graduaWy  platform,  which  is  fringed  by  some 

accoroplished  from   the  earliest  to  lower  hills  that  branch  off  into  the 

the  latest  times,  lind  accompanied  plain,  and   furrowed  by   deep  and 

throughout  by  occasional   volcanic  short  ravines, 

eruptions.   He  concludes,  therefore,  These  ravines  terminate  at  the 

that  no  clear  chronological  line  of  base  of  the  range  of  volcanie  hills 

separation  can  be  drawn  between  or  puys,  which  rise  from  the  nearly 

the   ancient  and  modern  volcanic  level   plateau  in  a  line  almost  due 

products.  north  and  south.    On  the  western 

Viewing,  as  a  whole,  the  district  side  of  this  chain  of  puys  the  plat- 
of  Auvergne,  the  Velay,  and  the  form  slopes  towards  the  Sioule, 
Yivarais,  there  appear  six  distinct  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  viz :  the  chain.  The  width  of  this  granitic 
Mont  Dore,  the  Cantal,  and  the  table  land  is  about  twelve  miles; 
Mezen,each  with  its  peculiar  group;  its  average  elevation  2,800  feet, 
the  cluster  of  volcanic  vents  of  the  being  about  1,600  feet  above  the 
Yivarais,  which  have  broken  out  in  plain  of  the  Liinagne,  but  in  pUces 
some  tributary  goi^es  of  the  Ar-  where  it  has  been  preserved  from 
ddche  ;  the  products  of  more  isola-  denudation  by  a  capping  of  basalt, 
ted  vents  of  eruption  on  a  zone  it  attains  an  elevstion  of  3,300  feet 
running  north-west  and  south  east  On  the  western  side  the  platform  is 
irora  Kiom  to  the  neighborhood  of  compose<l  of  gneiss,  but  on  the  east 
Aubenas  on  the  Ardeche;  and  an  of  veined  granite,  varying  frequent- 
independent  group,  which  was  not  ly  from  a  coarse  to  an  extremely 
examined  by  Mr.  Si'rope  south  of  fine  grain.  Every  storm  washes 
the  Cantal,  near  La  Gutole.  The  away  heaps  of  crystal  line  sand  from 
chain  of  puys,  (as  they  are  called)  the  exposed  surfaces  of  this  ro($k. 
of  the  Limsgne  d*Anvergne,  and  The  chain  of  puys  on  this  plaltbrm 
the  Monts  D6me,  which  are  the  ftnt  numbers  about  seventy  volcanic 
in  order  of  approach  from  Paris  and  hills  of  various  sizes,  sometimes 
the  north,  are  firet  considered.  grouped    together    in    immediate 

The  Limagne  d^Auvergne  is  an  contactt,  sometimes  with  considera- 

extensive  valley-plain,  about  twenty  ble  distance  between   them;    the 

miles  in    breadth    and    forty    in  whole  forming  a  not<;hed  and  ir- 

length ;  its  soil,  with  the  excepticm  regular  ridge  directed  north  and 

of  some  calcareous  hills,  is  an  allu-  south,  aliout  twenty  miles  in  length, 

vinm  consisting  chiefly  of  bouhlers  by  two  in    breadth.    With  the  ex- 

of  granitic    roitks.    tradn-te    and  eeption  of  five,  (among  which  is 

b««Hlt  through  which  the  AUier  still  the  Puy  de  D6me,  the  loftiest  of 

wears  its  channel  in  a  course  from  these  hills)  the  puys  are  volcanic 

couth  to  north.    The  inclination  of  cones  of  eruption,*  seemingly  of 

the  surface  of  the  plain   towards  recent  production.    Their   height 

the  river  on  either  side,  where  not  is  from  500  to  1,000  feet  above 

interrupte<i  by  hills,  averages  twen-  their  base.      They   are  generally 

ty   feet  in  a   mile.    The  western  clothed   with   coarse    herbage  or 

limit  of  the  plain  is  formed  by  the  heather;    some    few    with     thick 

^A  volcanic  "cone  of  eruption"  in  its  normal  form,  with  a  crater  or  ctip-sliaped 
Jkolliiw  at  iti<>  summit,  it  the  result  or  the  accumnlHtion  round  the  volcanic  orifice 
or  vent  of  the  scoriae  and  other  rra^inentary  matters  projected  into  the  eir  by  the 

series  of  explosive  diVcharores  of  elustiu  vapor  and  ffases  which  naually  charac- 
terises an  eruption.    The  fragments  which  fall  back  Into  the  vent  are,  of  course, 
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woods  of  beach.  Many  coDsidera-  ralawbichenterinto  its  constitution, 
ble  portions  appear  to  have  been  But  the  considerable  dilapidation 
always  bare  of  vegetation.  They  of  some  cones,  and  the  elevated 
appear  entirely  and  uniformly  com-  position  of  their  Currents  relatively 
posedof  loose  scorise,  blocks  of  lava,  to  the  surrounding  soil  are  strong 
and  puzzolan a,  with  occasional  frag'  indications  of  superior  antiquity, 
men  ta  of  domite  and  granite.  The  particularly  when  coinciding  with 
crater  is  often  perfect,  and  the  hill  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  con- 
must  then  be  mounted  to  observe  diUon  of  the  lava  currents.  Al- 
it;  but  frequently  it  is  found  broken  though  comparatively  recent,  the 
down  on  the  side  whence  the  lava  eruptions  of  these  cones  must  have 
issued.  The  volcano  sometimes  occurred  previous  to  the  earliest 
evidently  continued  to  eject  scoriae  records  of  the  locality,  in  which  no 
and  ashes  after  the  lava  had  ceased  mention  is  made  of  eruptions, 
to  flow — a  circumstance  often  re-  In  the  middle  of  this  tine  of  puys 
marked  in  the  eruptions  of  Etna,  rises  the  celebrated  Puy  de  D6me; 
Sometimes,  as  it  would  seem,  (and  far  superior  in  bulk  and  elevation 
this  is  common  to  the  eruptions  of  to  the  numerous  hills  which  stretch 
roost  recent  volcanos)  the  lava  has  from  its  base  north  and  south.  Ita 
been  produced  by  one  orifice,  while  height  above  the  sea  is  4,842  feet, 
the  aeriform  jets  issued  from  an-  asd  about  1,600  feet  above  its  base, 
other,  the  latter  presenting  a  com-  the  sides  sloping  at  an  angle  of 
plete  cone  of  scoriae  and  fragments,  from  30  deg.'to  60  degi  It  consists 
the  former  a  broken  and  imperfect  entirely  of  the  variety  of  trachyte, 
one.  The  lava  has  flowed  either  to  which  has  been  named  Domite. 
the  east  or  west,  according  to  the  This  mountain,  with  four  neigh- 
level  of  the  ground ;  the  larger  boring  hills  of  much  less  size  com- 
number  of  currents  towards  the  posed  of  the  same  rock,  are  so 
plain  of  the  Limagne,  but  some  on  closely  connected  in  situation  with 
the  side  of  the  Sioule ;  and  these  some  of  the  volcanic  cones  as  to 
latter  are  more  conspicuous  from  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been 
the  gentleness  of  the  slope  on  that  produced  at  the  same  time,  and  by 
side.  the  same  \olcaniG  agency.  Each 
Although  all  the  cones  of  the  one  of  these  hills  is  entirely  com- 
chain  of  puys  may  be  considered  of  posed  of  the  trachyte  above  men- 
recent  formation,  they  do  not  belong  tioned,  without  traces  of  definite 
to  a  single  epoch.  The  different  structure.  The  substance  of  one 
aspects  of  their  lava  currents,  some  differs  only  in  accidental  characters 
of  which  have  yielded  considerably  from  that  of  another.  The  color 
to  decomposition,  while  others  are  of  the  rock  is  generally  greyish  or 
still  bare,  harsh,  and  uninjured,  brownish  white;  it  absorbs  roois- 
might  not  indeed  seem  conclusive  as  ture  with  avidity,  and  the  action  ia 
to  the  comparative  age  of  the  erup-  accompanied  by  a  hissing  noise, 
tion;  since  the  power  of  time  in  and  a  disengagement  of  air-bubbles, 
decomposing  the  surface  of  the  The  rock  is  extremely  liable  to 
lava  varies  according  to  the  mine-  decomposition,  which  affects  it  often 

thrown  up  again  and  again,  and  triturated  into  gravelly  sand  or  fine  ashes  by  the 
friction  attendant  on  thin  violent  process.  Those  which  fall  oa  the  outside  of  the 
vent  are  heaped  up  there  in  a  circular  bank,  the  sides  of  which,  both  within  and 
without,  slope  at  an  angle  rarely  exceeding  33  deg.  And  this  bank,  viewed 
externally,  has  of  course  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  crater  being  a  hollow 
inverted  cone  contained  within  it. 
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to  the  depth  of  some  feet    It  then  that  last  sent  up.    Now  the  variety 

assumes    an    earthy    aspect,    and  of  trachyte  which   composes  the 

enimbles  between  the  fingers;  the  PuydeD6me,  and  the  neighbouring 

mass  is  resolved  into  a  meagre,  ashy  domitic    puys,    consisting    almost 

powder,  in  which  are  found  crystals  wholly   of   felspar,  and    therefore 

of  hornblende,  mica,  and  octohe-  possessing  the  lowest  possible  spe- 

dral  iron.  cific  gravity,  and  at  the  same  time 

The  volcanic  nature  of  domite has  a  very  rude  and  coarse  grain,  and 
never  been  contested,  and  it  is  evi-  highly  porous  structure,  is  precisely 
denced  by  the  pumice  stones  which  that  species  of  lava  which  w6  should 
accompany  and  are  enclosed  by  it;  expect  a  priori  to  have  possessed 
by  the  vitreous  nature  of  its  fel-  the  minimum  of  fluidity  when  pro* 
spathic  crystals;  by  its  being  traded  into  the  air ;  and  we  there- 
porous,  impregnated  with  muriatic  fore  can  understand  perfectly  why, 
acid,  coated  with  sulphur,  and  with  instead  of  flowing  in  thin  and  con- 
sublimations  of  iron.  tinuous  sheets  to  a  distance  from  itn 

Manycontradictory  opinions  have  vent,  it  has  accumulated  in  dome 
been  offered  on  the  origin  of  these  and  bell-shaped  hillockson  the  point 
hills,  isolated  as  they  are  in  a  region  where  it  was  emitted, 
apparently  bare  of  domite.  Mr.  Of  the  chain  of  puys  north  of  the 
Scrope,  taking  into  consideration  Puy  de  D6me,  the  most  remarkable 
the  fact  that  domite  is^in  all  essen-  is  the  Puy  de  C6me,  about  900  feet 
tial  respects,  the  same  as  trach3rte  ;  in  height,  and  very  regularly 
and  that  trachyte  forms  the  greater  conical  in  form.  The  lava-current 
part  of  the  Mont  Dore,  the  Cantal,  poured  forth  by  this  vent  is  of  pro- 
the  Euganean  Hills,  the  Monti  digious  magnitude.  It  flows  from 
Oimini,and  the  Lipari  Isles ;  thinks  the  western  base  of  the  cone,  which 
that  the  Puy  de  D6me  and  the  four  appears  to  have  been  thrown  up 
hills  around  it  are  to  be  assigned  to  afler  the  eruption.  At  no  great 
a  volcanic  origin.  And  he  accounts  distance  from  its  source  the  lava 
for  their  being  in  solid  masses,  with-  encountered  an  angular  protube- 
out  dispersion  over  a  wide  surface,  ranee  of  granite,  which  separated 
by  a  very  clear  course  of  reasoning,  the  current  into  two  branches.  That 
It  is  evident,  he  says,  that  under  to  the  right,  the  more  considerable 
similar  circumstances  of  the  sur-  of  the  two,  spread  over  a  vast  sur- 
rounding levels  and  of  propulsive  face  towards  the  west  till  it  found 
force,  the  tendency  of  a  mass  of  an  obstacle  in  a  long  line  of  hill, 
lava  to  quit  the  neighborhood  of  consisting  of  tufa  from  the  Mont 
the  oriflce  from  which  it  is  emitted  Dore,  covered  by  an  ancient  plateau 
will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  its  of  basalt.  Impeded  in  its  progress, 
fluidity;  and  when  the  fluidity  is  at  the  lava  followed  the  sweep  of  the 
Its  minimum,  it  will  accumulate  hill  in  a  north-east  direction;  and 
immediately  around  the  orifice ;  finding  an  issue  at  length,  poured 
one  layer  of  the  half-congealed  and  down  on  the  present  site  of  the 
inert  substance  spreading  over  that  castle  and  town  of  Pont  Gibaud ; 
which  preceded  it,  till  the  whole  immediately  above  which  it  seems 
assume  the  form  of  a  dome  or' bell-  to  have  met  and  flowed  over  a  more 
shaped  hillock  perforated  in  the  ancient  stream  from  the  Puy  de 
centre  by  the  chimney  or  vent,  Lonchadidre.  Both  then  poured 
through  which  fresh  matter  may  down  the  side  of  a  hill  which  formed 
continue  to  be  expelled,  but  which  the  border  of  the  valley  of  the 
will  at  the  end   remain   closed  by  Sioule,  usurping  the  channel  of  the 
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river,  down   Tvhich    they  pursued  derable  Ttiountain  of  this  class  in 

their. course  to  the  distance  of  more  Central  France,  it  attains  the  Cfreat- 

than  a  mile.    The  Sioule,  thus  dis-  est  absolute  elevation.    Its  highest 

possessed  of  its  bed,  has  been  con-  point,  the  PicdeSancy,  is  given  by 

strained  to   work   out  a  fresh  one  Ramond,  as  6,258  feet.     Its  figure 

between  the  lava  and  the  granite  of  is  peculiar;   as  if  seven  or  eight 

its  western   bank.    But  before  this  rocky  summits  were  grouped   to- 

was   accomplished,   there  is  every  gether  within   a  circuit  of  about 

appearance  of  its  having  formed  a  three  miles,  where, as  from  the  apex 

lake  over  the  flat,  alluvial  surface  of  a  flattened  cone,  all  the  sides 

now  forming  the  meadows  of  Pont  slope  more  or  less  rapidly,  till  they 

Gibaud.     In  one  part  of  this  new  are  gradually  lost  in  the  high  plain 

channel,  the  excavation  effected  by  around.     This  mass  is  deeply  and 

the  river  has  disclosed  the  internal  widely    eaten    into,   on    opposite 

division  of  the  lava  into  vertical,  sides,    by    two   principal    valleys, 

jointed  columns,  the  lower  portions  (those  of  the  Dordogne   and  the 

of  which    are  straight    and    well  Ohambon,)  and  also  fiirrowe<i  by 

formed,    the   upper    twisted    into  many   minor    water  channels,  all 

various  curves.     The  wall  of  lava  having  their  sources  near  the  cen- 

is  about  fifty   feet  high,   and  the  tral  eminences,  and  diverting  them- 

columnar  division  is  prolonged  in-  selves  to  every  point  on  the  hori- 

completely  to  the  extent  of  between  zon. 

200  and  800  yards.  The  Mont  Dore  and  the  Canta! 

The  whole  superficies  of  the  pla-  share  this  peculiarity  of  construe- 

teau  covered  by  the  lava  of  the  Puy  tion,  with  JEtna,  the  Peak  of  Ten- 

de  C6me  cannot  be  estimated  under  neriffe,  Palma,  and  other  insulated 

ten    square   miles.     Its  thickness  volcanic   mountains;   and  another 

cannot  be  ascertained  with  certain-  more  remarkable  point  of  resem- 

ty,  but  is  probably  about  thirty  feet,  blance,  is  in  the  distribution  of  their 

on  an  average.     It  is  a  most  rugged  rocks,    which    exhibit   themselves 

tract,  presenting  a  succession    of  in  beds,  everyway  dipping  off  from 

continual  asperities,  following  each  the   central   axis,  and  lying  paral* 

other  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  lei  to  the  external  sloping  flanks, 

with  depressions  between.     It  ap-  This    singular    disposition    would 

pears  to  consist  of  chaotic  heaps,  of  lead  at  once  to  the  condusion,  that 

rocky   and  angular  blocks  of  com-  these-  mountains,  are  the  remains 

pact  basalt,  tossed  together  in  every  of  vast  volcftnos;  and  this  concla- 

^ariety  of  disorder;  yet,  in  the  deep  sion  is  sustained,  when  the  moun- 

and  narrow  intervals  between  these  tains  are  found  to  consist  of  prodi- 

beaps,  oc<5ur  little  particles  of  fresh  gous  layers  of  scoriae,  pumice  stond, 

and   flowery   turf,   and    knots    of  and   their    detritus,   mterstratified 

underwood  spring  from  their  clefts,  with  layers  of  trachyte  and  basalt 

in  strange  contrast  with  the  desola-  No  regular  crater  exists  on  the 

tion  that  prevails  over  this  extensive  summit  of  Mont  Dore.     But  the 

wilderness:  absence  of  one  is  readily  accounted 

The  Mont  Dore  is  one  of  those  for  by  the  evidences  of  the  dilapi- 

remarknble  mountainous  excrescen-  dation   which   the   mountain    has 

ces  which  have  covered  the  prima-  suffered  since  the  extinction  of  its 

ry  soil  to  the  extent  of  many  miles  fires.    The    fragmentary  ejections 

indiameter,and  elevated  themselves  of  its  vent,  have  gone  to  form  the 

a  proportionate  height  above  the  conglomerates  that  clothe  its  sides, 

level.    Though  not  the  most  consi-  and  accumulate  at  its  foot.    The 
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Iftva  eurrenta,  and  other  more  dura-  be  found  without  the  limits  of  a 
ble  products,  have  more  sucressfuU  circle  of  ten  miles  radius.  But  what 
\j  resisteil  the  action  of  the  ele-  these  currents  lose  in  len/^th,  they 
mentA,  and  their  hi/j^hest  extremi-  make  up  in  depth  and  width.  The 
ties  still  bristle  in  elevated  peaks,  lavas  of  this  class  appear  to  have 
over  a  circular  gorge,  which  occu-  possessed  an  inferior  degree  of  flu- 
pies  the  very  heart  of  the  moun-  idity  to  those  of  basalt;  probably, 
tain,  and  was  probably  the  site  of  because  of  their  inferior  specifio 
its  central  crater.  gravity  and  greater  coarseness  of 

If  the  materials  of  a  volcanic   grain;  and  they  have  accumulated 
mountain  were  arranged    in    any    in    prodigious    volumes   near    the 
sort   of     uniformity,    the    valleys   source.     Nearly   all   the  principal 
which   have   laid   bare  the  Mont    heights  and   central    platforms   o 
Dore,  would  exhibit  its  constitution    the  mountain,  are  composed  of  tra- 
in    a   complete  manner,   but  the   chyte,  while  basalt    rarely  shows 
sections  they  offer  disclose  only  vast   it^lf,  except  in  the  outer  slopes. 
irregular  layers  of  tufa,  and  brec-        The  whole  quantity  of  fragmen- 
cias,  mingled    with   repeated  cur-    tary  matters,  ejected  by  the  vents 
rents   of  trachyte,  clinkstone  and    of  Mont  Dore,  must  once  have  fully 
basalt,  and   traversed    with   dykes   equalled  that  of  its  lava  currents; 
of  the  same  rocks.    The  opposite    but  the  nature  of  these  conglomer- 
sides  of  each  excavation  offer  cor-    ates  exposed  them  to  more  speedy 
respondent  sections,  the  same  beds    destruction.    They  still  exist,  how- 
being  visible  at  similar  heights  on    ever,  in  immense  quantities,  in  turn 
both  declivities.    This  is  universally    resting  upon,  supporting  and  enve- 
the  case  in  all  the  narrower  gorges,    loping  the  massive  lava   rocks  of 
near  the   base   of  the   mountain,    every  kind.    They  may  be  divided 
where  the  diminished  slope  caused    into  two  species,  according   to  the 
the  currents  to  increase  in  width,    volcanic  products  predominating  in 
as  much  as  in  length ;  and,  in  these    their  composition.      Some  consist 
situations,  the  same  bed,  or  series    whoUy   of   triturated   pumice,    in 
of  beds,  often  extends  over  a  surface    whit^h   the   line  silky  filaments  of 
of  many  square  miles,  forming  a    this  substance  are  to  be  recogniased, 
succession  of  vast  plateaux  with  a    as     well    as    a    few    crystals    of 
slight   declination.     The  currents    felspar.    This  occurs,  either  loose 
which  compose  these  plateaux  are    or  arenaceous,  by  intimate  mixture 
found  to  consist  of  basalt,  which    with  water  into  a  yellowish-white 
Las  flowed  on  all  sides,  to  the  dis-    tufa,  with  a  consistence  resembling 
tance  of  fifteen,  and  twenty,  and  in    that  of  the  tufa  of  the  Phlegraean 
some  instances,  of  twenty-five  and    fields  near  Naples;  occasionally,  it 
thirty    miles,    from    the    central    has  a  lamellar  structure.    In  gene- 
height.*  ral,  however,  this  pulverulent  sub- 

Tbe  plateaux  of  trachyte,  on  the  stance  envelopes  various  sized  frag- 
contrary,  rarely  reach  such  iin  ex-  mentsoftrachyte,  basalt,  and  granite^ 
tent,  and  few  portions  of  them  de-  forming  a  tufaceous  conglomerate, 
riving  from  the  Mont  Dore,  are  to    As  these  coarser  materials  predomlr 

*These  dimensions  have  be<*n  parallelled  by  the  lavas  of  modern  volcanos.  The 
current  which  reached  Catania  in  1669,  was  fourteen  miles  long,  and  in  some 
places,  six  miles  wide.  Recupero  measured  the  length  of  one  on  the  Northern 
sideof^tna,  and  found  it  to  be  forty  miles  long  Spallanzani  mentions  currents 
of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  miles  in  length;  and  the  current  which  issued  from 
Skat»tar  Jokul,  in  Iceland,  in  I'l&d,  covered  a  surface  of  ninety-four  miles  in  length, 
by  fifty  in  breadth. 
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nate,  a  complete  breccia  is  formed,  rarer  variety,  compact,  hard,  and  of 
in  which  the  fragments  are  separated  a  brick-red  color,  with  something 
by  occasional  interstices  or  ageluti-  of  the  gloss  of  pitch  stone, 
nated  by  a  cement,  either  of  tufa  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  area, 
or  of  iron-rust,  derived  from  the  par*  overlooked  by  the  central  summits ; 
tial  decomposition  of  the  fragments  and  in  these  features,  it  is  easy  to 
themselves,  which  are,  in  these  in-  recognize  the  traces  of  a  vast  and 
stances,  of  a  highly  ferruginous  ruinous  crater,  not  very  dissimilar 
basalt.  In  this  condition,  the  con-  to  the  picture  presented  by  the 
glomerate  resembles  the  peperino  craterof  Vesuvius,  torn  through  the 
of  the  Campagna  of  Rome.  mountain  by  the  eruption  of  1822 ; 
From  the  Pic  de  Sancy,  as  a  which  presented  abrupt,  preci pi- 
central  point  of  observation,  the  tous  escarpments  like  those  of  the 
Mont  Dore  presents  the  following  gorges  just  mentioned,  and  com- 
appearances.  On  each  side  of  the  posed  of  a  conglomerate  of  scorim 
Pic  de  Sancy,  and  connected  with  and  volcanic  fragments,  enveloping 
it  by  intervening  ridges,  rise  craggy  horizontal  beds  of  lava.  These  are 
knolls,  formed,  like  itself,  of  porpliy-  the  characteristics  of  most  of  the 
ritic  trachyte,  and  more  or  less  fao?a  of  the  Mont  Dore. 
rounded  by  the  action  of  the  air  and  On  the  South-western  face,  it 
rains.  One  of  these,  Puy  Ferrand,  presents  a  8moo:.her  and  more  uni- 
almost  equals  the  Pic  de  Sancy  in  farm  ^lope,'  than  on  the  others.  The 
elevation.  These  two  heights  over*  currents  of  trachyte  have  pro- 
look,  on  the  right  and  left,  two  deep  ceeded  but  a  short  distance  in  that 
amphitheatral  basins,  one  opening  direction,  from  the  central  heights. 
to  the  North,  and  encircled  with  a  They  constitute  two  or  three  salient 
range  of  perpendicular  precipices ;  masses  composed  of  a  porphyritic 
the  other,  to  the  North-west.  On'  rock,  more  or  less  porous,  and  in  the 
the  side,  opposite  to  these  basins,  vicinity  of  the  supposed  crater,  even 
each  eminence  gives  rise  to  an  in-  scoriform,  and  of  a  deep  red  color, 
dined  plane,  with  a  gradually  de-  Basalt,  on  the  contrary,  is  ex- 
creasing  slope,  and  widening,  as^t  tremely  abundant  on  this  side.  It 
descends,  into  vast  platforms,  which  descends  in  extensive  plateaux  from 
reach  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  the  extremities  of  the  trachytic 
prolong  themselves  to  some  dis-  beds:  wherever  these  plateaux  have 
tance  over  the  adjoining  country,  been  channelled  by  torrents,  their 
To  the  West,  are  two  deep  gorges,  sections  offer  ranges  of  columnar 
called  Les  Vallees  de  L'Enfer  and  prisms  of  the  greatest  regularity, 
de  la  Cour.  Immediately  opposite  The  limits  of  Mont  Dore,  on  the 
this  latter  gorge,  on  the  East  side  South,  are  not  clearly  defined.  The 
of  the  valley  of  the  Dordogne  river,  prolongation  of  its  base  meets  that 
is  a  deep  ravine,  separating  two  of  the  Cantal,  and,  with  it,  forms 
craggy  cliffs,  called  Cacadogne  and  a  high  and  massive  table-land,  which 
Le  Roc  de  Cuzan.  It  is  strewed  divides  the  waters  of  the  Dordogne 
with  colossal  ruins  from  the  rocks  and  Allier. 

above,  which  consist  of  conglome-  To  the  West,  the  inclination  of 

rate,  enveloping  currents  of  trach.  this  elevated  table-land  towards  the 

yte  and  basalt,  mingled  in  strange  Dordogne,  is  gradual,  and  its  sur- 

oonfusion.     Among  the  blocks  ly-  face  strewed  with  huge  boulders  of 

ing  in  the  ravine,  are  many   of  a  basalt  and  primitive  rocks,  attesting 

trachyte  approaching  to  obsidian,  the  force  of  the  torrents  from  either 

with  resinous  lustre  and  fracture,  mountain,  and  the  frequent  shifting 

and   a  black  color;   and   another  of  their  beds. 
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South  of  Mont  Dore,  are  two  present  an  entire  or  even  a  distinct- 
more  recent  cones,  called  Montchal  ly  marked  crater,  and  the  general- 
and  Mont  Sineire,  which  present  ity  hare  wasted  to  ridges  and  sad- 
one  remarkable  and  peculiar  fea-  die-shaped  hills,  a  form  which 
ture,  among  these  volcanic  hills,  volcanic  cones  have  frequently  been 
Immediately  at  the  foot  of  each  of  observed  to  assume  by  degradation, 
these  cones,  is  a  nearly  circular  Their  surfaces  are  scantily  clothed 
hollow,  very  large  and  deep,  and  with  a  meagre  herbage,  and  occa- 
covered  at  the  bottom  with  water,  sionly  a  few  stunted  Scotch  firs;  but 
Both  are  bordered  by  nearly  per-  their  dilapidation  is  incessantly  go- 
pendicular  rocks  of  ancient  basalt,  ing  forward  by  means  of  frequent 
Their  position  shows  them  to  be  and  shifting  surface  rents.  The 
contemporary  with  the  eruptions  lava  currents  from  these  cones  must 
of  the  neighbouring  cones,  and  it  have  been  exceedingly  abundant. 
seems  probable  that  they  owe  their  They  appear  to  have  directed  them- 
formation  to  some  extremely  rapid  selves,  on  one  side,  into  the  bed  of 
and  violent  explosion.  the  Loire ;  on  the  other,  into  the 

The  volcanic  remains,  occurring  bed  of  the  All ier.    The  former  have 

within  the  departments  Haute  Loire  covered  the  whole  Eastern  slope  of 

and   Arddche,  are  of  the  second  the  range,  (the  granite  which  forms 

class,  the  products  of  a  late  epoch  its  nucleus,  appearing  only  at  dis- 

of  volcanic  activity,  and  almost  un-  tant  intervals,  or  in  ravines  worn 

interruptedly,  cover  a  broad  zone  through  the  basaltic  beds,)  and  are 

of  the  primary   platform.     They  continued    over    the  fresh    water 

constitute  a    prolongation   of  the  strata  in  a  uniform  sheet,  forming 

chain  of  Puys  of  Auvergne,  but  do  a  very  extensive  and  but  slightly 

not  appear  of  so  recent  a  date  as  inclined  tract,  which  they  seem  to 

the  latest  of  those.    The  various  have  completely  deluged.    I'hepre- 

points   on    which   these  eruptions  sent  bed  of  the  Loire,  and  those  of 

have  broken  forth,  are  still  marked  its  tributaries  have,  therefore,  been 

by    numerous    volcanic  cones    of  excavated  through  a  vast  mass  of 

scoriae,   whose  projection,    as    in  basalt  and  breccia,  as  well  as  through 

Auvergne,  accompanied  the  deve*  an  uppermost  layer,  generally   sm- 

lopment  of  the  volcanic  phenomena,  gle  of  basalt  alone,  which  undoubt- 

They  are  so  thickly  strewn  along  the  edly  derived  from  this  chain  of  cones. 

axis  of  the  granitic  range  that  sepa-  In  the  puys  of  Monts  D6me,  we  are 

rates  the  Loire  and  Allier,  as  general-  enabled    by    tlieir    comparatively 

ly  to  touches  each  other  by  their  rare  occurrence  and  the  intervals  of 

bases  and  form  an  almost  continue  primary  rock  which  separate  their 

chain.  currents,  to  trace  every  current  to 

On  both  sides  of  the  granitic  its  spot  of  emission ;  but  in  this 
range,  they  are  more  sparingly  chain,  the  cones  are  more  numerous 
distributed,  a  few  being  also  found  and  closer — the  volcanic  energy 
on  the  further  side  of  each  river,  seems  to  have  been  exerted  far 
Throughout  this  tract,  Mr.  Sorope  more  furiously,  and  the  lava  cur- 
counted  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  rents  united  into  one  continuous  and 
these  cones,  and  thinks  he  must  enormous  crust,  where  all  are  con* 
haye  omitted  many.     Few  of  them  founded   and    mingled    together.* 

«  A  parallel  instance  is,  that  of  the  chain  of  volcanic  cones  thrown  up  In  the 
Islaod  ofLancerote,  one  of  the  Canaries,  by  the  tremendous  eruptions  between  the 

J  rears  17r>0  and  1736.    The  formation  of  thirty  distinct  cones  on  a  fissure  of  great 
en^h,  within  so  short  a  space  of  time,  leads  to  the  supposition  of  a  similar  origin 
for  the  similar  chain  of  cones  in  Auvergne  and  the  Velay. 
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An  extensive  and  gently  sloping  durated  tufa,  whioh  envelopes  and 
plain  has  thus  been  created,  ap-  passes  into  the  basaltic  lava  of 
pearinof  thinly  dotted  by  the  cones  Denise.  It  wasdiscovered  in  1844, 
which  have  been  thrown  up  to  the  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
East  of  the  principal  line.  Each  Congress  of  France,  which  took 
of  these,  has  in  all  probability,  place  at  Le  Puy  in  1856,  the  ques- 
furnished  its  contingent  to  the  mass  tion  of  the  genuineness  of  these 
of  basnlt  that  overspreads  the  plain,  remains  was  discussed;  and  the 
but  all  appropriation  is  out  of  the  great  majority  of  the  savans  were 
question.  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  per- 

The  cone  that  has  attracted  most   fectly  genuine, 
observation,  is  that  of  the  M<mta«       In  fact,  the  surprising  point  of 
gne  de  Denise.    The  summit  and    these  discoveries  is,  not  that  there 
flanks    of    this    oblong    hill,    are   should  be  human  bones  found  in 
covered   with  large  accumulations   these  beds  of  lava,  but  that  they 
of  very  fresh  looking  scorise,  lapillo,   should  be  found  there  in  company 
and  puzzolana,  out  of  which  masses   with  the  remains  of  extinct  mam  mi' 
of  basalt  project  into  the  valley   fera  of  the  genera  rhinoceros,  ele- 
around  and  beneath.     One  of  these   phant,  etc.  etc« 
forms  a  bulky  promontory  descend-       In  this  chain,  as  in  the  Monts 
ing  to  the  level  of  the  river  Borne   D6me  and  Moot  Dore,  lakes  are 
on  the  South,  and  exhibiting  two   met  with,'  occupying  wide,   deep, 
colossal  ranges  of   columns,    one   and  nearly  circular  basins,  which 
above  the  other.    At  its  sides  and    bear  every  appearance  of  having 
base,  this  basaltic  mass  is  enveloped    resulted  from  some  violent  volcanic 
by,    and   passes   into   a  stratified    explosions,  but  different  from  ordi- 
and  sometimes  laminated  tufa  or    nary    craters,    not  only  in    their 
breccia    of   no    great    coherence,    greater  dimensions,  but  in  the  na- 
which  clothes  the   outer  slopes  of   ture  and  disposition  of  their  enclo- 
the  hill.    Other  massive  rocks  of  sure.     This  is  usually  of  primary, 
a  breccia  or  peperino,  constitute  the  or,  at  all  events,  preexisting  rocks, 
nucleus    of   the    hill    itself,    and    merely  covered,  more  or  less  copi- 
through  these,  the  eruption  of  the    ously,  with  scorisa  and  puzzolana, 
more  recent  lavas  and  scorise.  evi-   little,  if  at  all,  elevated  above  the 
dently   broke  out.    This  massive,   surrounding  country, 
indurated  peperino,  is  of  much  ear-       In   the  region  of  the  Vivarais, 
lier  formation  than*  that  which  ao-   the  general  characteristics  of  the 
companies  the  erupted  lavas  and    volcanic  remains,  were  found  to  re- 
ftcories.    This  would   be  little  re-  semble  those  of  the  Haute  Loire, 
markable,  were  it  not  that  in   the    with  one  or  two   noteworthy  dia- 
stratified  deposits,  large  quantities   tinctions.    The     cone    of   Jaujac, 
of  bones  are  found  of  elephants,   called  La  Coupe  de  Jaujac,  from  its 
rhinoceroses,  stags,  and  other  large   cap-shaped  crater,   was    found  to 
mammiferp,  and  in  one  locality,  the   rise  from  a  coal  formation,  occupy- 
undoubted  remains  of  at  least  two   ing  the  bottom  of  a  long  transverse 
human  skeletons.    A  block  of  this   valley,  between  elevated  ranges  of 
breccia,  containing  the  greater  por-   granite  and  gneiss,  and  would  thus 
tion  of  a  human  skull,  and  several    appear  to  countenance  the  exploded 
other  bones,   is   preserved  in   the    notion  that  volcanic  fires  are  nour- 
museum  of  the  town  of  Le  Puy.    ished   by   immense  beds  of  coal. 
The  mass  in  which  these  fragments   The  primitive  fragments  found  en- 
are  firmly  embedded,  is  unquestion-   veloped  by  its  scorise  and  basalt 
ably-  a  portion  of  a  stratum  of  in-   sufficiently  prove,   if  proof    were 
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needed,  tliat  the  source    of  the  ish   in  size,  and  as  far  down  the 

erupted  roattere  existed  below  the  stream  as  Aubenas,  few  are  to  be 

sandstone  which  encloses  the  coal  met  with,  as  large  as  a  man^s  head; 

strata.     The  crater  of  this  cone  is  further  on,  they  are  reduced  to  mere 

very  large  and  regular;  its  figure  pebbles,  and   are,   no  doubt,  still 

elliptical,    with    the    longer    axis  more  comminuted  before  the  Ar- 

directed   North   and  South.    The  d^che  carries  them  with  it  into  the 

sides,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cone,  Rhone.      This    observation    illus- 

are  thickly  covered  with  chestnut  trates  the  process  by  whii^h  both 

woods;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  bssalt  and  granite,  that  once  filled 

is  to  be  remarked,  that  those  trees  these  valleys,    have^  disappeared, 

which  grow   on  the  volcanic,  are  A  wintry   flood    undermines    and 

much  larger  and  more  productive  detaches  a  prism  of  basalt  from  one 

than   those  on   the  primitive  soil  of  the  columnar  ranges.    The  next 

around.     The  earth  formed  by  the  flood  drives  it  on  a  few  inches;  or, 

de(«om position     of    recent    basalt,  if  by  its  form   and  position,  it  is 

seems  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  enabled  to  roll  without  much  difli<* 

vegetation  of  the  Spanish  chestnut,  culty   onward,   a    few  feet.    This 

On  the  North,  the  crater  of  Janjac  operation  is  repeated,    year  after 

is  breached,  and  from  tha^  position  year,  and  in  the  meantime,  even 

may  be  traced  a  vast  currjE^nt  of  ba-  when   remaining  stationary,   it  is 

salt   descending  the   valley  of  the  exposed  to  the  immense  friction  of 

Alignon  to  a  distance  of  between  all  the  smaller  boulders  and  pebbles, 

two  and  three  miles.     On  this  bed  which  aredriAed  over  it  by  the  ex- 

of  basalt,  stands  the  village  of  Jau-  traordinary  force   of  the  current, 

jac,  on  the  brink  of  a  mural  preci-  By  the  continuance  of  this  proctess, 

pice,  which  is  continued  to  the  ter-  it  is  at  the  same  time  carried  for* 

mination  of  the  current  and  every*  wards,  reduced  in  size,  and  brought 

where  presents  a  columnar  range  to  approach  a  globulous  form,  the 

of  almost   unexampleil   beauty,  of  most  favorable  to  its  transport;  and 

about  150  feet  in  height.  in  this  form  the  rapidity  of  its  pro- 

Not  far  from  the  extremity  of  gress,  along  the  channel  of  the  river, 

this  range,  the  river  joins  the  Ar-  is    prosrressively    accelerated    till, 

deche.     In  the  bed  of  the  latter  at  diminished  to  the  size  of  gravel  or 

and  for  some  distance  below  this  silt,  it  is  taken  into  complete  sua- 

point,  may  be  seen    in   summer,  pension,  and  carried  sooner  or  later 

when  the  stream  is  inconsiderable,  m  this  state,  into  the  ocean, 
a  number  of  articulated  columns,  in       We  have  endeavored  to  present, 

which  a  nice  observer  may  recog-  in  this  brief  spa(*e,    some  of  the 

nize  the  mineral  characters  of  (he  more    striking    portions    of    Mr. 

different  lava  currents  of  the  tribu-  Scrope*s  highly  interesting  volume, 

(ary  valleys.    Following  the  course  without    doing    injustice    to    the 

of  the  river,  these  columns  show  thoroughness  of  research  and  care* 

themselves  less  frequently,  and  are  ful  study  manifested  by  the  author, 
more  water-worn,  till,  at  the  dis-       His     conclusions    seem    to  be 

tance  of  a  mile  or  two,  they  are  re-  based  on  the   soundest  reasoning, 

dttced  to  little  more  than  rounded  and  the  main  object  of  his  work, 

blocks,  and  asnimilated  to  the  other  the  verification  of  the  volcanic  origin 

boulders,    which   cover    the    dry  of  the  mountains  he  has  described, 

channel    of  the  river.    These  ba-  must  be  considered  as  established 

sallic  boulders  continue  to  dimin-  beyond  all  doubt. 
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THE    ACTRESS   IN   HIGH   LIFE:    AN  EPISODE   IN   WINTER   QUARTERS. 

CHAPTER      V. 

I  praise  God  for  yon,   sir:  your  number  for  conversation,  especially 

reasons  at  dinner  have  been  sharp  and  ^^  ^        ^        ^     |       among  them, 

sententious;  pleasant  without  scurril-  ^,      \,  .        ,     ,  j     i 

ity,  witty  without  affectation,  audacious  Ine   Major   had   served    long   10 

without  ioapudence,   learned   without  India,  but  had  arrived  in  the  Penin<* 

L^l^^s^'i^bfr  S*^  Without  heresy.-  ^j^  ^^^^  towards  the  end  of  the 

last  campaign.   He  wished  to  learn 

L'Isle  meanwhile,  after  spending  all  he  could  of  the  country,  the 
an  unwonted  time  at  his  toilet,  people  and  the  war;  and  nearly 
drew  himself  up  to  the  utmost  of  five  years  of  close  observation, 
the  five  feet  ten,  which  nature  had  industrious  inquiry,  and  active  ser- 
allotted  to  him,  to  shake  off  the  vice  had  rendered  L'Islejust  the  man 
stoop  which  he  imagined  himself  to  gratify  his  wishes.  Lord  Strathem 
to  have  contracted  during  bis  long  too,  in  a  long  and  varied  military 
hours  of  languor  and  suffering,  career,  had  seen  much ;  and  the  old 
He  then  inspected  himself  most  soldier  had  not  failed  to  lay  in  a 
critically  in  the  glass,  to  see  how  stock  of  shrewd  observations  and 
far  he  had  recovered  his  usual  good  amusing  anecdotes.  So  that  to  a 
looks.  But  that  truthful  counsel-  young  listener  like  Lady  Mabel, 
lor  presented  to  him  cheeks  still  eager  to  learn  and  quick  to  appre< 
sunken  and  pallid,  and  sharpened  bend,  two  or  three  hours  glided 
features.  The  clear,  grey  eye,  away  in  striking  and  agreeable  con- 
looked  out  from  a  cavern,  and  the  trast  with  the  more  jovial  and 
rich  nut  brown  hair  hung  over  a  somewhat  noisy  festivities  of  yes* 
brow  covered  with  parchment,  terday  and  many  a  previous  day. 
His  lean  figure  no  longer  filled  the  Lisle  made  no  attempt  to  engross 
uniform  which  once  fitted  it  so  her  attention.  Major  Conway  had 
well.  He  stood  before  his  glass  in  left  a  wife  in  England,  which  shnt 
no  peacock  mood  of  self-admiration;  out  any  feelings  of  rivalry  with 
but  was  compelled  to  own  that  he  him.  Lisle  was  thus  quite  at  his 
was  not,  just  now  at  least,  the  man  ease,  and  showed  to  much  ad  van- 
to  fascinate  a  lady's  eye;  so  he  tage;  for  it  is  surprising-  how 
resolved  to  take  Lady  Mabel  by  agreeable  some  people  can  make 
the  ear,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  surest  themselves  when  they  are  bent  upon 
way  to  catch  a  woman.  it.     He  combined  the  qualities  of 

Lord  Strathern  kept  his  promise:  a  good  talker  and  a  good  listener, 

to  have  no  noisy  fellows  at  dinner  was  communicative  to  the  Major; 

to-day.    Perhaps  an  occasional  vis-  yet  more  attentive  to  his  Lordship ; 

itor,  who  hovered  near,  the  gout,  and  most  careful,  above  all  things, 

made  him  more  readily  dispense  to  turn  the  conversation  to  topics 

with  his  more  jovial  companions,  interesting  to   Lady  Mabel,   who, 

The  only  guest  besides  LTsle,  was  while  listening,  asking  questions, 

Major  Conway,  of  the  light  drag*  and  offering  an  occasional  remark, 

oons.  was  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion 

A  party  of  four  is  an  excellent  that  LTsle,  young  as  he  was,  was 
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by  hx  the  best  informed  and  most  she.  "  It  is  most  provoking  to  be 
considerate  man  in  the  brigade,  thus  tantalized  ;  the  cup  at  my 
She  more,  particularly  wondered  lips,  and  I  cannot  taste  of  it.  Spain 
how,  while  tied  down  to  his  mili*  in  sight  and  I  cannot  explore  it. 
tary  duties,  he  had  found  time  to  I  am  eager  to  visit  the  Alhambra 
master  the  languages,  history,  to-  and  Escurial,  and  other  show  places^ 
pography,  and  even  the  antiquities  and  take  a  long  ramble  in  the 
of  the  peninsula.  He  knew  per-  Sierra  Morena.  I  would  wish  to 
Bonally,  many  a  Spaniard  and  For-  engage  the  most  skilful  arriero  in 
tuguese,  who  had  made  himself  all  Spain,  and  mounted  on  his  best 
conspicuous  for  good  or  ill,  at  this  mule,*  roam  all  over  the  country, 
fearful  crisis  of  his  country^s  his-  through  every  mountain  pass^  and 
tory.  He  thoroughly  understood  make  a  pilgrimage  to  every  spot 
the  people,  with  alt  their  virtues,  hallowed  by  poetic  or  historic  fame, 
and  their  vices,  that  perhaps  out-  I  would  search  out  as  a  slirine  of 
weigh  those  virtues;  yet  beseemed  chivalry  each  field,  on  which  the 
by  no  means  to  despise  them.  Cid  displayed  the  gleaming  blade 
Amidst  the  too  common  baseness  of  TizoTut^  and  on  which  the  hoofs 
and  corruption,  he  could  paint  viv-  of  his  Babieca  trampled  on  the 
idly  their  nobler  traits,  and  illus-  Moor.  I  wonder  if  my  guide  could 
trate  them  by  many  a  pointed  anec-  not  show  me,  too,  the  foundation 
dote  and  thrilling  narrative.  Lady  stones  of  the  manor  house  of  the 
Mabel  could  not  help  thinking  good  knight  of  La  Manch a,  the  site 
what  a  delightful  companion  he  at  least  of  the  bower  of  Dulcinea del 
would  be  on  a  tour  through  these  Toboso,  and  Gil  Blasts  robber's 
countries;  if  she   found  so   much    caves  V^ 

pleasure  in  merely  listening  to  his  "Just  at  this  time,''  said  L'Isle, 
account  of  what  he  had  seen  and  ^  the  cave  of  Capt  Rolando  and 
witnessed  there.  his  comrades,  being  in  the  North 

"  Travelling  is  my  passion,"  said  of  Leon,  is  particularly  inaccessible, 
Lady  Mabel.  *'From  childhood  I  for  there  are  some  ninety  thousand 
have  longed  to  see  foreign  lands,  similar  gentry  wintering  between 
and  to  find  myself  surrounded  by   us  and  it." 

outlandish  people.  I  suppose  it  is  "  Those  fellows  have  been  very 
owing  to  my  having  been  kept  quiet  of  late,  and  it  will  probably 
close  at  home,  yet  encouraged  to  be  some  time  before  they  are  stir- 
follow  the  footsteps  of  travellers  ring  again,"  said  Lord  Strathem. 
over  page  after  page  of  their  ram-  *'  We  will  give  them  reason  to 
bles.  My  journey  hither,  through  bestir  themselves  as  soon  as  the 
the  wilderness  of  Alerotejo  has  corn  is  enough  grown  to  fodder  our 
but  whetted  my  appetite.  And  horses,"  answered  L'Isle ;  mean- 
there  is  something  peculiarly  fasci-  while,  Lady  Mabel,  there  is  much 
Dating  in  the  idea  of  travelling  in  worth  seeing  in  Portugal.  All  is 
Spain,  the  land  of  adventure  and  not  like  the  wilderness  of  Alem- 
romance."  tigo.     If  you  will  believe  the  For- 

**Just  DOW  is  no  good  time  for  tuguese,  it  was  not  to  the  imagina- 
Buch  A  journey,"  said  L'Isle ;  **  there  tion  of  the  poet,  but  to  the  eye  of 
are  too  many  French  and  other  the  traveller  in  Lusitania  that  we 
robbers  besetting  the  roads."  owe  the  poetic  pictures  of  the  Ely- 

'^  There  would  be  too  little  of  sian  fields.  All  the  Portuguese 
romance  and  too  much  of  adven-  agree  that  their  country  is  crowded 
ture  in  meeting  with  them,"  said   with  the  choice  beauties  and  won- 
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dere  of  nature,  and  they  certainly  ity  more  wondrous  than  the  virtue 
should  know  their  own  country  of  the  spring.  Yet  it  is  a  pity  you 
best.  I  have  seen  enough  of  it  to  could  not  test  the  virtues  of  this 
satisfy  roe,  that  though  hut  a  little  wonderful  spring,"  said  she. 
corner  of  the  smallest  of  the  con-  "  Not  more  wonderful,"  said 
tinent,  it  is  a  lovely  and  remarkable  Ulale,  ^  than  the  fountain  in  the 
part  of  the  earth.  Its  beautiful  village  of  Friexada.  Its  water,  too, 
mountains,  not  sublime,  perhaps,  is  excessively  cold,  and  of  so  hun- 
like the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  but  gry  a  nature,  than  in  less  than  an 
exquisitely  rich  hnd  wonderful  in  hour  it  consumes  a  joint  of  meat, 
coloring,  with  a  vanety  of  rOman-  leaving  the  bones  quite  bare." 
tic  and  ever  shifting  scenery,  are  **  You  of  course  tested  that,"  said 
perhaps  unrivale*!  in  Europe;  its  she. 

grand  rivers,  often  uniting  on  their  "  Unluckily,"   said  L*Isle,    "  our 

banks,  the  wildest  rocks  with   the  party  had  only  one  leg  of  mutton 

loveliest    woodland     scenes;    its  in  store,  and  were  too  hungry  to 

balmy   climate   fosters    in    many  risk  their  dinner  in  the  fonn tain's 

places  an  ever  green  foliage  and  a  mercy." 

perpetual  spring."  **  You  are  a  bad  traveller,"  said 

'*  From  your  description  of  the  Lady  Mabel,  **  and  seem    never  to 

country,"  said  Lady   Mabel,   **  one  have  with  you  the  means  of  test- 

rniglit  take  you  for  a  Portuguese."  ing  the   truth    of  what   you  are 

"  Yet  they  themselves  have  little  told." 
perception  of  the  real  beauties  of  *'l  take  with  me  a  good  stock  of 
nature,"  said  L'Isle.  "They  will  faith,"  said  L'Isle,  "and  believe, or 
lead  you  away  from  the  loveliest  seem  to  believe,  all  that  I  am  told, 
sceues  in  their  land,  to  point  This  pleases  these  people  wonder- 
out  some  curiosity,  more  to  their  fully  well,  and  keeping  them  in 
taste; — some  miraculous  image,  good  humor  is  the  main  point  just 
some  saintly  relic  brought  by  angels  now.  There  is,  however,  near  £b- 
from  the  Holy  Land,  or  perhaps  tremoz,  which  place  you  psssed 
some  local  natural  phenomenon,  through  coming  hither,  a  curiosity 
which  hss  a  dash  of  the  wonder-  of  somewhat  a  similar  kind.  It  is 
ful  ?( bout  it.  For  instance,  when  a  spring  which  is  dry  in  winter,  but 
at  BrHga«  three  years  ago,  with  my  pours  out  a  considerable  stream  in 
hands  full  of  business,  and  anxious  summer.  Its  waters  are  of  so  pet- 
at  the  same  time  to  learn  all  I  rifying  a  quality,  that  the  wheels 
could  of  the  country  around,  my  of  the  mills  it  works  are  said  to  be 
Portuguese  companion  compelled  soon  turned  into  stone, 
me  to  waste  a  precious  hour  in  **I  trust,  for  your  credit  as  a 
visiting  a  famous  spring  in  tlie  gar-  traveller,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  **  that 
den  ot  a  convent  of  St.  Augustine,  you  will  be  able  to  say  that  you,  for 
The  water  is  inten««ely  cold,  and  if  once,  proved  the  truth  or  falsehood 
a  bottle  of  wine  be  immersed  in  it,  what  you  heard." 
it  is  instantly  turned  into  vinegsr."  *'  I  did,  and  found  them  incrusted 

"Did  you  see  that,"  asked  Lady  with   stone.     But  that  is  not  so 

Mabel.      ~  curious  as  the  prophetic  spring  of 

*'  When  I  calWl  for  a  bottle  of  Xido,  whirh  foretells  to  the  rustics 

wine,  the  good  fathers  told  me  they  around  a  fruitful  season,  by  pouring 

had  given  all  they  had  to  a  detach-  forth  but  little  water,  or  a  year  of 

roent  of    Portuguese   troops  that  s(*arcity,    by    an    abundant    flow, 

marched  by  the  day  before — a  char-  These  are  little  things;  but  were  I 
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to  ran  OTer  each  class  of  objects  to  two  or  three  faults,  and   a  mis- 
of  curiosity,  or  interest,  this  country   fortnne  she  labors  under." 
affords,  I  would  soon  convince  you        ^'What  then  are  her  faults?" 
that  you  were  already  in  a  land  of       ^The  first  is,  that  she  is,  it  must 
wonders  and  rare  sights."  be  confessed,  rather  simple." 

*^  But  even  here  I  am  trammeled.        "Simplicity   may   be   a  virtue. 
Papa  did   not  come  out  here  to    We  will  overlook  that." 
examine  the  curiosities  of  the  coun-       ^^  Then  she  sometimes  clips  (he 
try,   or   to   hunt  out   picturesque    Ein^^s  English !" 
scenery,    Moorish    antiquities,    or        "  There  is  no  statute  against  it, 
Roman   ruins,   and  I    cannot    go    like  clipping  his  coin." 
•cft  m  peri  ng  overt  he  Tieigh  hour  hood        "She  is  aflSicted,  moreover,  with 
with  an  escort  of  volunteers  from    an  inveterate  love  of  sight-seeing." 
the  brigade  or  the  Light  Dragoons.       "That  is  a  positive  virtue.     I 
It  is  true  tliat  Mrs.  Capt.   Howe,    have  fellow-feeling  with  her.     She 
whoisa  great  conTiotMtfiise  in  nature    would  be  no  true  woman   if  slie 
and  art,  has  promised  to  be   my    ever  lost  chance  at  a  spectacle, 
guide  in  exploring  the  country  as    Bat  what  is  her  misfortune  ?" 
soon  .as  she  gets  rid  of  her  rheu-        "She  is  the  wife  of  a  commis- 
matism.     But  from  the  number  of  sary,"  said  L^Isle  with  a  very  grave 
her  flannel  wrappers,  I  infer  that   £sce. 

there  is  no  hopeof  her  soon  extend-  "Why  L'Isle,"  said  Lord  Strat- 
ing  her  explorations  beyond  the  hern,  "has  Shortridge  brought  his 
walls  of  her  room.''  wife  to  Elvas  ?" 

**  You  must  indeed  feel  the  want        "  Yes,  my  Lord,  they  came  last 

of  a  companion  to  free  you  from    night      Yes,    Lsdy   Mabel  ;    the 

the  awkwardness  of  your  situation  ;    woman  who  marries  a  commissary 

here  with  no  company   but  those    can  hardly  escape  being  the  wife  of 

.  rade  comrades  his  majesty  has  sent   a  knave!" 

out  hither."  "But  I   really  believe,"  said  his 

*^I   am   heartily  tired   of  them.    Lordship,  "that   our  rascal  is  the 

and  were  it  not  for  my   loyalty,    most  honest  fellow  in  the  commis- 

would  just  now  exchange  a  crack    sariat  department." 

regiment  for  a  companionable  wo-       "That  is  not  saying  much   for 

man."  his  honesty." 

.  "F  am  glail,  then,  to  be  able  to        "I  hope  for  the  honor  of  human 

tell  you  tiiat  a  lady  has  arrived  in    nature,"  interposed  Major  Conway, 

Elvas,  who  may  l»e  very  useful  in    "  that  there  are  honest  men  among 

filling  up  this  awkwanl  gsp  in  the   commissaries  I" 

ciri'le  of  your  acquaintance!"  "It  is  no  imputation  on  human 

"A   liidy  ?     An  English  ladyt    nature  to  think   otherwise,"   said 

Who  is  she?"  L'Isle.     "You  might  as  soon  hope 

"An    English   lady.      One   old    there  are  honest  men  among  pirk- 

enough  to  l»e  your  rhnperone,  and    pockets.     For  some  good  reason 

young  enough  to  l>e  yotir  compan-    or  other,  honest  men  can  not  fol- 

ion.     She  lias  some  other  merits^   low  either  trade. 

too,  not  the  least  of  *whirli,  in  my        "That  is*  one  of  your  prejudices, 

eattmation  is  that  she  professes  to    L'Isle  "  said  Lord  Strnthern,   "  and 

be  a  grent  friend  of  mine."  in  them  you  are  a  true  bigot.   You 

"A  crowning  virtue,  that,"  said    are  too  hard  upon  poor  Shortridge 

Ladv  Mahc*!.  and  his  brethren.    Sliortridge  is  a 

"  It  does  not  Uind  me,  however ^  very  good  fellow,  though  a  little 
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vulgar,  it  is  true.    And  he  always  set  me  right,  or  contradict  me  even 

cheats  with  a  conscience,  and  so  do  once,  a  habit  he  Is  much  addicted 

many  of  his  brethren/'  to,  and    very   unbecoming   in   so 

^  I  shall  have  no  scruples  of  con-  young  a  man  1     It  is  certainly,  too, 

science  in  making  use  of  Mrs.  Com-  very  kind  of  him  to  give  up  his 

missary,  if  I  can,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  comfortable  quarters  to  the  Short- 

"  I  hope  she  is  of  a  sociable  tern-  ridges,  in  their  distress,  particularly 

per?**  as  I  know  he  despises  the  man." 

**Quite  so.   And  moreover,  I  for-  Now  do  not  blunder  on  to  the 

got  one  trait  that  will   make  her  hasty  conclusion,  good  reader,  that 

particularly  accessible  to  you.   She  Ulsle,  having,  at  first  sight,  plung- 

IS  very  fond  of  people  of  fashion,  ed  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 

and  a  title  secures  her  esteem.''  Lady  Mabel,  had  resolved  to  win 

^  Then  she  belongs  to  me,  for  I  and  wear  her  with  the  least  pos- 

shall  not  be  wanting  in  attention  to  sible  loss  of  time :  that  he  was  now 

your   newly-arrived  friend.     How  investing   the  fortress,    about    to 

comes  she  to  be  your  fnend  ?"  besiege  it  in  form^  and  would  hold 

L'Isle  told  Mrs.  Shortridge's  ad-  himself  in  readiness  to  carry  it  by 

venture  in  the  Patriarchal  church  ;  storm  on  the  first  opportunity.    He 

mentioned  the  street  she  was  now  acknowledged  to  himself  no  such 

in  for  lodgings,  and  his  intention  to  intention;  and  he  doubtless  knew 

yield  his  present  quarters  to  her.  his  own  mind  best.     Without  ez- 

**Why  Colonel  L'Isle," exclaimed  actly    holding     the     opinion     of 

Lady  Mabel,  *'you   must  be   the  Sir  John,   as    set    forth    by    his 

very  pink  of  chivalry.    I  do  not  follower,  Bardolpli,  that  a  soldier  is 

know  which  most  to  admire,  your  better  accommodated  tbap  with  a 

gallant  rescue  of  the  dame,  or  your  wife — he    had    often    strenuously 

self  sacrificing  spirit  in  finding  her  maintained,  in  opposition  to  some 

a  home."  love^stricken  comrade,  that,  in  the 

"  You  will  make  Sbortridge  jeal-  midst  of  a  bloody   war,  a  soldier 

OUR,  L'Isle,  by  taking  such   good  can  give  no  worse  proof  of  devo- 

care  of  his  wife,"  said  Lord  Strat-  tion  to  the  lady  of  his  choice,  than 

hern."  urging  her  to  become  a  promising 

*-Our  sharp  friend  has  too  much  candidate    for    early    widowhood, 

sense,"    answered   L'Isle,   "to    be  He  preached  exceedingly  well  on 

guilty  of  such  folly  as  that."  this  text,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  believe 

Major  Conway  setting  the  exam-  that  he  would  practice    what  he 

pie,  L'Isle  now  thought  it  time  to  preached.     No  I  in  the  interest  be 

take  his  leave,  and  ne  returned  to  took  in  Lady  Mabel's  situation,  he 

his  quarters  with  the  air  of  a  man  was  actuated  by  no  selfish  or  per- 

who  thought  he  had  done  a  good  sonal  motives.    He  acquitted  him- 

day's  work."  self  of  that.    Had  he  come  across 

**  I  think  said  Lord  Strathern  to  Lady  Mabel's   old  Lisbon    coach, 

his  daughter,  "that  L'Isle  is  improv-  beset  by   robbers,  in   her  journey 

ing  in  manners."  through   the  Alemtejo,  be  would 

"  His  manners  are  good.    Papa  have  dashed  in  among  them,  sword 

were  they  ever  otherwise  ?"  in  hand,  like  ft  true  gentleman,  and 

"I  mean  that  he  is  becoming  a  good  knight    Now, when  he  saw 

more  conciliatory,  and   more  con-  her  surrounded  by  evils  and  embar- 

siderate  of  other  people.    He  has  rassments  of  a  less  tangible  kind, 

scarcely  differed  from  me  to-day,  the  same  spirit  of  chivalry  brought 

and  certainly  did  not  undertake  to  him  promptly  to  her  aid. 
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Lndy  Mabel  loBt  no  time  in  add*  made  a  point  of  having  Mrs.  Short- 
ing Mrs.  Shortridge  to  the  Hat  of  ridge  at  hand  to  countenance  and 
her  female  acquaintances  in  Elvas,  sustain  her;  and  in  return  she  would 
which,  unlike  that  of  her  male  often  mount  her  horse  early  and 
friends,  was  so  short,  that  this  new  canter  into  Elvas,  followed  only  by 
comer  was  the  only  available  one  a  groom,  to  shut  herself  up  with 
as  a  companion.  This  jewel  of  a  Mrs.  Shortridge  for  a  whole  morn- 
companion,  which  elsewhere  might  ing,  doubtless  in  the  enjoyment  of 
have  escaped  her  notice,  was  now  those  confidential  feminine  chats, 
seised  upon  as  a  diamond  of  the  for  which  she  had  longed  so  much. 
first  water;  and  Mrs.  Shortridge  On  these  occasions,  the  representa- 
was  happy  and  flattered  to  find  her-  tives  of  the  ruder  sex  seldom  gained 
self  the  associate  of  a  lady  of  rank,  admittance;  except  that  Ulsle  would 
not  to  speak  of  her  other  merits.        now  and  then  drop  in  for  an  hour. 

It  is  not  always  similarity  of  he  being  too  great  a  favorite  with 
character  that  makes  people  friends.  Mrs.  Shortridge  to  be  excluded; 
It  quite  as  often  makes  them  rivals,  and  for  a  time,  he  showed  no  dis- 
To  have  what  your  companion  position  to  abuse  his  special  privi- 
wants,  and   to  need  what  he  can   lege. 

afford  you,  is  a  better  foundation  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions 
for  those  focial  partnerships,  often  that  L'Isle  discovered,  that  with  all 
di^ified  with  the  name  of  friend-  his  assiduity  in  acquiring  a  thor- 
ship.  The  great  talker  wants  a  ough  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
good  listener ;  the  sluggish  or  mel-  and  interesting  land  in  which  he 
ancholic  are  glad  of  a  companion  had  now  spent  more  than  four 
who  will  undertake  the  active  duty  years,  an  assiduity,  on  the  result  of 
of  providing  «!onversntion  and  which  he  much  prided  himself,  and 
amusement;  he  whose  nature  it  is  which  had  done  good  service  in  his 
to  lead,  wants  some  one  who  will  profession,  there  was  still  one  impo r- 
follow;  and  the  doubting  man  wel-  tant  point  that  he  had  quite  over- 
comes as  a  strong  ally,  him  who  looked.  He  knew  absolutely  no th- 
will  decide  for  him.  As  Dogberry  ing  of  the  botany  of  this  region, 
says,  ^  when  two  men  ride  on  a  nor  indeed  of  any  other.  Be  made 
horse,  one  must  ride  behind,"  and  this  discovery  suddenly  on  hearing 
the  social,  compliant  and  admiriflg  Lady  Mabel  express  the  interest  she 
temper  of  Mrs.  Shortridge  fitted  in  felt  in  this  science,  and  her  hope 
so  well  with  the  animated,  impul-  of  finding  many  opportunities  of 
sive  and  vigorous  spirit  of  Lady  pursuingit  in  a  country  whose  Flora 
Mabel,  that  something  very  like  was  so  new  to  her.  He  at  once 
friendship  grew  up  between  them,    began  to  supply  this  omission  by 

Lady  Mabel's  habits  now  under-  borrowing  from  her  half  a  dozen 
went  a  change,  which^  proved  that  books  on  the  subject.  In  two  or 
her  late  mode  of  life,  and  her  morn-  three  days  he  re-appeared,  armed 
ing  and  evening  ^^tf««  of  epaulettes  with  a  huge  bunch  of  wild  flowers 
had  been  quite  as  much  th6  result  and  plants,  and  professed  to  have 
of  necessity  as  of  choice.  Her  mastered  the  technicalities  suffi- 
father's  house  was  still  much  fre-  ciently  to  enter  at  once  on  the  prac- 
quented  by  her  gay  and  dashing  tical  Audy  of  the  science  in  the 
comrades.  But  whenever  there  was  field.  Unless  he  deceived,  himself 
a  large  company  to  dinner,  or  any  he  was  an  astonishing  fast  learner. 
other  causes  brought  many  of  the  Lady  Mabel  told  him  that  she  had 
gentlemen  to  head-quarters,  she  heard  that  poeta  nascitur^  and  now 
VOL.  V.  2 
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fihe  believed  from  analogy ;  for  he  much ;  but  towards  which  she  had 

was  certainly  born  a  botanist.     He  yet  done   nothing ;   while  at  the 

rebutted  the  sarcasm  by  showing  same    time,    she    might,   without 

that  he  had  the  terms  stamen,  pis-  trouble,   indoctrinate  him  in   the 

til,  caftx,  corollacapsule,  and  a  host  mysteries  of  this  beautiful  branch 

of  others  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue  ;  of  natural  history.    Most  of  these 

though  possibly,  had  he  been  called  flowers  were  new  to  her  as  living 

upon  to  apply  each  in  its  proper  specimens.    Her  botanical  enthu- 

place,  he  would  have  been  like  a  siasm  was  roused  at  the  sight  of 

certain   student  of  geometry   we  them,  and  the  offer  of  a  pupil  added 

once  knew,  who,  by  aid  of  a  good  to  her  zeal.     When  we  know  a 

memory  alone,  could  demonstrate  little  of  anything,  it  is  very  pleasant 

every  theorem  of  Euclid's,  without  to  be  applied  to  for  instruction  by 

understanding  one  of  them,  provi-  the  ignorant,  as  it  enables  us  to 

ded  the  diagram  was  small  enough  flatter  oifrselves  that  we  know  a 

to  be  hidden  by  his  hand,  so  you  great  deal.      And   it  is  only  the 

could  not  detect  him  in  pointing  to  more  gratifying  when  our   volun- 

the  wrong  angle  and  line.  tary  pupil  is  otherwise  well  informed. 

January  wasgone,  and  the  earlier  It  was  at  once  arranged  that  the 

of  the  two  springs  that  mark  this  party  should  take  the  field  to-mor- 

climate   was   opening    beautifully,  row.    Mrs.  Shortridge,  it  is  true, 

L*Isle  displayed  temptingly  before  had  no  particular  taste  for  botany. 

Lady  Mabel's  eyes  the  wild  flowers  If  the  flowers  in  her  bouquet  were 

he  had  collected  during  a  laborious  beautiful,  or  fragrant,  or  both,  she 

morning  spent  on  hill  and  plain,  in  did  not  trouble  heraelf  about  their 

wood  and  field,  and  urged  her  to  history,  names,  class,  order  or  alii- 

lose  no  time  in  taking  the  field  too,  ances;  but  pleasant  company,  fresh 

and  making  collections  for  the  Aor-  air,  exercise  and  new  scenes  were 

tv^  siccus,  of  which  she  talked  so  inducements  enough  for  her. 

(^To  be  continued.) 
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She  is  not  here,  but  never  far; 

Ever  0  purer  thought, 
A  clearer  sky,  a  brighter  star, 
Her  name,  remoTOB  the  seeming' bar 

And  time  to  me  is  nought. 

Together  always !  such  belief 

Has  nothing  yain  for  me, 
Nor  do  I  seek  it  for  relief 
From  doubt — it  is  most  sure  and  chief 

Promise  of  what  shall  be. 
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8LAYSRY  IN   ENGLAND. 
NO.  HI. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  as-  and  villeins  in  gross;  the  former 
sumption  of  the  rule  of  England  by  answering  to  the  feudal  slaves, 
the  Normans  was  productive  of  being  attached  permanently  to  the 
great  changes  in  the  governmental  soil  which  they  tilled,  and  not 
and  social  organization.  All  the  being  sold,  ordinarily,  except  in 
landed  property — comprising  al-  connection  with  it;  the  latter  be- 
most  the  entire  wealth  of  the  coun-  lon^in^  absolutely  to  their  lords, 
try — was  aJb  once  taken  from  its  and  liiiole  to  be  alienated  separate- 
former  owners  and  vested  in  the  ly  from  their  lands.  Doubtless  the 
king,  by  whom  it  was  distributed  number  of  slaves,  already  very 
among  his  followers.  By  this  great,  was  much  increased  by  the 
means  the  immediate  possessors  of  action  of  the  conquerors  in  enslav- 
the  soil  became  tenants  of  their  ing  some  of  the  Saxons,  while  the 
several  farms,  holding  under  the  nature  of  the  servitude  became,  in 
grantees  of  the  crown;  and  the  process  of  time,  greatly  mitigated 
former  land-holders  were  summa-  by  the  advancement  in  civilization, 
rily  ejected  from  their  homes,  un-  consequent  on  the  infusion  of  the 
less  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  Norman  element  into  the  English 
be  admitted  as  sub-tenants  to  their  character.  It  required  centuries, 
new  masters.  It  is  probable  very  however,  for  this  effect  to  become 
many  were  not  allowed  this  privi-  manifest;  leniency  and  moderation . 
lege,  and  as  the  only  alternative  were  not  predominant  traits  in  the 
they  must  have  become  the  slaves  character  of  the  Northmen ;  the 
of  their  feudal  lords.  Immediately  first  invaders  were  scarcely  more 
after  the  conquest,  the  distinction  advanced  in  civilization  than  their 
between  the  classes  of  slaves  seems  island  subjects ;  and  we  may  safely 
to  have  been  well  established.  In  presume,  and  history  abundantly 
Domesday  Book,  compiled  A.  D.  sustains  the  presumption,  that  the 
1086,  only  twenty  years  after  the  slavery  maintained  by  the  new 
Battle  of  Hastings,  they  are  cnu-  possessorsof  the  isle  was  at  first  not 
merated  by  various  names.*  less  severe  than  the  slavery  of  the 

The  differences,  however,  were  Saxons. 

apparently  very  slight,  except  the  »xhe  coiM^iiion  of  a  villein"  says  Mr. 

primary  and  marked  difference  be-  Hargrave,   iu  his  celebrated  argument 

tween  personal  and  predial  slaves,  fonhe  negro,  in  the  case  of  John  Soraer- 

I       j*^**      1               Lit        '•/  set,  **  had  most  of  ihe  incidents  which  I 

already  noticed  as  probably  exist-  ^^^^  before  described,  in  giving  the 

ing  under  the  Snxons,   and   clearly  idea  of  slavery  in  general.     His  service 

estoblished   among    the  Normans  w«»  uncertain  and  indeterminate,  such      . 

f^      a      1      .      .   ^      m  •     j:  -  I    1  as  his  Lord  thought  fit  to  require;  or,  aa 

froin  the  beginnmg.    Tins  divided  ^^^  ^^  ^^,  ^J^i^m  ^r.t^ers  expreaa 

their  slaves  icto  villeins  regardant  it,  he  knew  not  in  the  evening  what  he 


•Sir  Edward  Coke  denies  that  the  bordarii,  coterelii,  &c.  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day, vere  slaves ;  but  neither  reason  nor  authority  is  given  for  this  assumplion; 
aod  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  Domesday,  published  by  authority  of  Pnriia- 
*metit,  in  1783,  the  revising  commissioners  seem  to  have  considered  them  as  in- 
disputably io  bondage. 
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was  lo  do  in  the  morning.    He  was  authority,  and   merely  because  hd 

bound  lo    do   whatever  he   was  com-  #k;«t«  #k>a  ^— ^   — ;*k;n  ♦!»«  .^...yvM 

manded.    He  wa.  Uable  lo  beating,  im-  ^'°«  ^*»«  ,«««.  *'">">  *»«  'f**"^ 

prisonrnent  and  every  other  chastise-  of     the    nile    given    by    Littleton, 

ment  his  Lord  might  prescribe,  except  which,  it  IS  obvions,  is  by  no  means 

killing  and  maiming.  He  was  incapable  necessarily  applicable.     The  ville- 

of  acqoinng  property  for  his  own  use,  .                  ^,      f^*            .               i        v 

the  will   having    'quicqaid  acquiritor  iM  regardant  were  m   nearly   the 

servo,  acquiritur  domino.'  He  was  him*  same  condiUon  as  the  Russian  serfs 

self  the  snbject  of  property-as  socb.  ^f  ^^             ^t   day.       They    were 

saleable  and  transmissible:  and  lastly,  •!    '   i             ^^  "^  #  ai          •! 

the  servitude  was  hereditary."  considered  a  part  of  the  soil  upon 

which  they  lived ;  they  were  not 
The  transmission  of  their  servi-  allowed  to  leave  it  without  the 
tude  by  descent  was  regulated  in  a  consent  of  the  Lord  ;  and  tliough 
manner  different  from  that  usually  they  might  be  detached  from  it, 
adopted  in  countries  where  slavery  they  were  usually  alienated  in  con- 
is  established.  Children  of  whom  nection  with  it.  They  were  sub- 
the  father  only  was  a  villein,  were  jected  to  tasks  of  great  severity, 
also  villeins;  while,  if  the  mother  being  obliged  to  till  theLord^s  soil 
only  was  a  niefe,  as  the  female  and  account  for  all  its  products, 
villeins  were  called,  and  the  chil-  reserving  for  their  reward  only  a 
dren  were  born  in  lawful  matri-  scanty  subsistence.  They  were  not, 
mony,  they  likewise  followed  the  however,  compelled  to  perform  base 
.  condition  of  the  father.  Blackstone,  personal  services,  their  obligation 
after  Coke,  savs  that  bastards  could  extending  no  further  than  to  the 
not,  in  any  case,  be  born  villeins,  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  which 
because,  being  nullius  fillip  they  they  lived.  The  villeins  in  gross, 
could  not  inherit  the  condition  of  on  the  contrary,  were  exempt  from 
their  fathers.  Notwithstanding  the  nothing.  Not  only  were  they 
high  authorities  upon  which  this  bound  to  till  the  ground  when  re- 
statement rests,  it  may  be  doubted  quired  to  do  so,  but  they  were  also 
whether  it  be  true,  except  in  regard  compelled  to  perform  any  species 
to  the  issue  of  villeins  and  free  and  any  amount  of  labour  their 
women  born  out  of  wedlock ;  at  Lords  might  be  pleased  to  exact  of 
least  it  is  expressly  asserted  in  the  them.  No  service  was  too  base; 
Mirror,  "  that  those  are  villeins  none  too  laborious.  They  were  not 
who  are  begotten  of  freemen  and  considered  as  having  individual 
a  nief,  and  born  out  of  matri-  wills,  any  more  than  beasts.  The 
mony."*  abjectness  of  their  servitude  is  for- 
In  addition  to  the  great  authority  cibly  depicted  in  the  definition 
of  this  ancient  book,  it  is  apparent  given  of  them  by  Bracton:  **Qtti 
that  the  contrary  opinion  is  merely  scire  non  potest  vespere,  quale 
a  dictum  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  servitium  fieri  debet  man6." 
founded  upon  a  mistaken  construe-  As  has  already  been  said,  the 
tion  of  a  passage  in  Littleton.  He  slaves  under  the  Anglo-Saxons  were 
hiroselff  cites  several  authorities  of  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  in 
undoubted  credit,  including  ad-  the  community.  When  the  Nor- 
judged  cases,  to  the  contrary,  but  mans  took  possession  of  the  island 
overrules  them    all,   without  any  this  preponderance  was  probably, 

'  *  "The  Mirror  of  Justices,  written  originally  in  the  old  French,  long  before 
the  conquest,  and  many  things  added.    By  Andrew  Home.    Translated  into 
English  by  W.  H.  London.  1778."  Vide  chap.  2,  sec.  28. 
fCoke  upon  Littleton.  123  (a). 
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for  a  time  at  least,  considerably  in«  glance  which,  as  is  well  known, 
creased.  Compelled  by  the  neces-  was  but  little  better  than  ceremo* 
81  ties  of  his  position  to  satisfy  the  nious  servitude.  Those  who  had 
avidity  of  his  rapacious  followers,  been  slaves  under  the  Saxon  rule, 
and  exasperated  as  well  as  alarmed  were  slaves  still ;  while  many  who 
by  the  impatient  restlessness  mani-  had  been  masters  were  reduced,  by 
Tested  by  the  conquered  people  dur-  the  fortunes  of  war,  perhaps  by  just 
in^  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  retribution,  to  the  level  of  their 
William  adopted  the  most  vigor*  former  bondmen.  Nor  were  the 
ous  policy  towards  his  English  sub-  hardships  of  their  state  at  all  miti- 
jects.  He  declared  all  the  lands  in  gated  by  this  division  of  their  bur- 
the  kingdom  confiscated  by  reason  dens.  It  is  more  than  probable 
of  the  rebellions  which  had  oc-  that  the  contrary  was  the  case.  It 
curred  in  various  parts  of  the  king-  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  imagine  a  con- 
dom, and  dispossessing  all  the  for-  dition  much  more  miserable  than 
mer  inhabitants,  he  substituted  in  that  ofthe  servile  classes  among  the 
the  ownership  of  the  land  his  own  Saxons,  but  it  is  certain  that  that 
followers,  who  held  according  to  condition  could  not  have  been  ame- 
the  provisions  of  the  feudal  law.  liorated  by  the  change  in  their 
The  whole  kingdom  was  divided  masters.  Their  new  Lords  were 
among  some  seven  hundred  ten-  strangers,  of  a  different  lineage, 
ants  in  chief,  and  again  subdivided  different  speech  and  different  hab- 
into  sixty  thousand  two  hundred  its.  They  were  hated  and  feared 
and  fifteen  knight's  fees.*  by  the  Saxons  as  foreigners,  inva- 
Of  the  first  class  all  were  Nor-  ders  and  conauerors,  as  well  as 
mans;  of  the  second  a  few  were  hard  and  merciless  masters ;  while, 
probably  Saxons.  The  effect  of  the  on  the  other  hand,  the  slaves  them- 
introduction  of  the  Feudal  Law,  selves  were  despised  by  their  nias- 
therefore,  however  iis  eventual  ope-  ters,  not  merely  as  slaves,  but  as 
ration  might  have  been  favouraDle  Saxon  slaves.  To  the  antagonism 
to  the  emancipation  ofthe  enslaved  of  class  was  added  the  antipathy  of 
dassee,  was  at  first  greatly  to  in-  race,  and  to  that,  for  a  time  at 
crease  their  numbers,  as  well  as  the  least,  was  superadded  the  relentless 
hardships  of  their  condition.  Those  hatred  of  conqueror  and  conquered. 
Saxons  who  had  formerly  been  The  English  conspired  to  murder, 
small  land  holders,  as  well  as  those  in  one  general  rebellion,  all  of  the 
landless  freemen  who  bad  been  other  people;  it  was  unsafe  for  a 
their  dependants,  were  compelled,  Norman  gentleman  to  walk  abroad 
by  necessity,  to  place  themselves  alone ;  no  opportunity  was  lost  by 
under  the  protection  and  into  the  the  subjected  people  of  avenging 
service  of  some  of  the  dominant  their  wrongs,  real  or  fancied,  by 
possessors  of  the  soil.  The  terms  private  assassination  or  public  mas- 
of  this  compact  most  probably  were,  sacre.  The  Normans,  on  the  other 
on  the  one  hand,  a  scanty  subsis-  hand,  maintained  their  ascendancy 
tence  and  an  uncertain  security  with  the  utmost  strictness  and  by 
from  the  oppression  of  any  except  measures  of  the  utmost  severity. 
the  liege  lord,  and  upon  the  other,  The  monuments  of  their  hard  rule 
in  most  cases,  entire  and  absolute  are  still  to  be  found  in  English  cus- 
slavery,  and  in  the  few  exceptional  toms  and  in  English  literature.  The 
instances  vassalage  and  feudal  alle-  curfew  may  suffice  as  an  example; 


*Hume,  vol.  1,  p.  195. 
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At  eight  o'clock  all  fires  were  to  be  ly  in  subjection,  but  in    slavery, 
put  out,  and  all  assemblages  dis-  Theirdisagreement,  however,  threw 
persed.      The    unfortunate    slave,  the  balance  of  power  into  the  hands 
after  the  toils  of  the  day,  was  not  of  that  class  from  which  the  mili- 
allowed  to  converse,  lest  he  should  tary  strength  of  the  kingdom  was 
conspire,    with    his  fellows.      He  drawn,  and  was  one   of  the  chief 
was  compelled  to  forego  the  plea*  causes  which  combined  to  produce 
sures  of  social,  ^and  perhaps,  of  fa*  the  singular  phenomenon  we  shall 
miliar  intercourse.     His  only  re-  have  to  narrate  of  a  whole  people 
source  was  to  retire  in  solitude  to  passing  from  abject  slavery    into 
recuperate,  in  necessary  sleep,  his  constitutional  liberty  by  processes 
exhausted  energies,  that  he  might  so  gradual  and  from  causes  so  re- 
be  ready  for  the  labours  of  them  or-  condite  as  hardly  to  be  perceived 
row.    It  was  by  such  regulations  by  the  superficial  student, 
that  the  Norman  rule  was  main-       Yet,  although  it  was,  eventually, 
tained,  and  it  was  the  natural  ten-  by  the  indirect  co-operation  of  the 
dency  of  such  regulations  to  per-  nobles  that  the  commons  and  the 
petuate   the    distinction    and   the  slaves  of  England  achieved  thmr 
attendant  jealousies  of.  the   races,  independence,  it  was  by  no  means 
Many  years    elapsed     before    the  within  the  original  intention  of  any 
barriers  between  Normans  and  En-  party  to  Magna  Oharta,  or  to  any 
glishmen  were  broken  down,  and  of  the  other  instruments  made  in 
the  two  people  assimilated  into  one.  restraint  of  the  enormous  and  en- 
It  was  not  until  the  impatient  and  croachingprerogativeof  the  crown, 
high-spirited  barons  had    asserted  to  extend  its  benefits  to  the  unfor- 
their  rights  against  the  crown,  and  tunate  bondmen.     So  far  from  it, 
extorted  from   the  reluctant  John  the  earlier  attempts  of  the  slaves  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  those  rights  obtain  a  recognition  of  their  rights 
in  the  Great  Charter,  that  the  lower  as  human  beings,  and  a  mitigation 
orders,    composed    exclusively    of  in  the  severity  of    their   exacted 
Englishmen,  began  to  be  recognized  tasks   were    remorselessly   quelled 
as  of  any  importance  in  the  govern-  and  indignantly  denounced  as  atro- 
ment.    The  slaves  indeed  were  not  cious  rebellions, 
even  then  regarded  as  possessed  of       In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
any  political  rights — the  terms  of  Richard  IL  a  disposition  on   the 
Magna  Charta  being  expressly  con-  part  of  the  lower  classes  to  demand 
fined  to  freemen — but  nevertheless  a  larger  share  of  consideration  in 
the  beginning  of  the  independence  the  community,  began   to  manifest 
of  the   lower  orders  was  simulta-  itself.    Taking  advantage  of  some 
neous  with   the  beginning  of  the  passages  in  Domesday  Book,  many 
union  of  the  nobles  and  the  com-  who  held  their  lands  by  villein  ser- 
mons against  the  crown.    The  ad-  vice  began  to  deny  the  conditions 
mission  of  the  Third  Estate  as  a  of  their  tenancy,  and  to  refuse  to 
constitutional  element  of  the  gov-  perform  the  labour  exacted  by  their 
emment,  prepared  the  way  for  the  lords.     Much  discontent  prevailed 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  ville-  from  other  causes.     A  capitation' 
ins.    The  combined  power  of  the  tax  was  framed  out,  and  so  rigor- 
aristocracy  and  the  king  had  long  ously  levied,  that  an  act  of  oppres- 
been  sufficient,  and  if  they  bad  re-  sive  insolence,  committed  under  its 
mained    united,    would    doubtless  colour,  was  the  principal  occasion, 
much  longer  have  been  sufficient  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  of  the  cut- 
to  keep  the  lower  orders,  not  mere-  break  of  those  incendiary  princi- 
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pies  which  the  arts  and  eloquence  of  ^to;  the  tribunal  was  a  single 
imfMisaioned  and  intriguing  dema-  judge,  instead  of  a  regular  jury,  and 
gogues  had  diBseminated  among  lastly,  the  public  records  were  not 
the  people.  The  rebellion  of  Wat  allowed  to  be  read  as  evidence  in 
Tyler  was  the  conseouenee  of  these  favor  of  the  accused.  Disappointed 
things,  and  althougn  the  historian  of  their  hopes  of  freedom,  exasper- 
of  England  seems  to  think  this  dis-  ated  by  the  hardships  of  their  lot, 
tnrbance  was  principally/  caused  by  rendered  still  more  oppressive  by 
oppressive  revenue  laws,  the  autho-  this  law,  and  excited  by  the  elo* 
rities  conduce  to  prove  that  it  was,  quence  of  their  orators,  who  busily 
in  reality,  merely  an  insurrection  of  inculcated  among  them  agrarian 
•laves.*  In  order  to  remedy  the  sentiments,  the  people,  at  length, 
grievances  occasioned  by  the  vil-  rose  in  arms.  The  cause,  progress 
•  leins  attempting  to  hold  their  lands  and  termination  of  this  rebellion, 
freed  from  theii'  feudal  services,  un-  known  in  history  as  Wat  Tyler's,  is 
der  pretence  of  their  exemplifica-  related,  at  considerable  length,  by 
tions  from  Domesday,  the  Parlia-  Froissart,  from  whose  work  we  ex- 
men  t,  "upon  the  gracious  plaint  of  tract  a  few  passages: 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the  « it  is  customary  in  England,  as  well 
realm,  as  well  of  Holy  Church  as  as  in  iieveral  other  countries,  for  the  DO- 
others,"!   enacted,   in    1378,  a  law  biliiy  to  have  great  privileges  over  the 

providing  for  the  iniprisonment  Z^T^^tttTyX'::.'^.^^^ 
Without  bail,  by  any  justice  of  the   i^^  and  custom  to  'plough  the  lands  oi 

peace,    of  all    villeins   who   should    gentlemen,  to  harvest  the  grain,  to  carry 

lay  claim  to  their  freedom  under   ^^  **°T  Ik  ^^"^  *'^'?'.^K.\^I^!fm''hlvii; 

^,    ,             .   ,          111.        ^1    X  now  It;  they  are  also  bound  to  harvest 

such  transcripts,  and  declaring  that  ^^e  hay,  and  carry  it  home-    All  these 

the     exemplifications,     themselves,  services  they  are  obliged  to  perform  for 

should    not  be  read  as  evidence  in  their  lords,  and  many  more  in  England 

r       ri      4         rru      i  than  m  other  countries.    The  prelates 

any   action   for   liberty.      Ihe   law  and  gentlemen  are  thus  served.    Id  the 

was  retro  active,  imprisonment  be-  counties  of  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex  aad 
ina:  denounced  acainst  the  crime  of  Bedford,  these  services  are  more  oppres- 
^1  :-.:    J   v\ *»   u:«   ^:^^  ^„.f   ««    sive  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

daimm^  liberty  "m  time  past,  as      ,,r^^^  evil-disposed  in  these  districts 

well  as  in  time  to  come.^  The  re-  began  (1381)  to  rise,  saying  they  were 
fraclory  villeins  were  to  be  impri-  too  severely  oppressed ;  that  at  the  be- 
.^^.^  i^  l^«o.  .«  ♦>»«;•  l^i^o  ^l,^..^.    ginning  of  the  world  there  was  noslave- 

soned  so  long  as  their  lords  chose;  k^  ^J  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  y^  ^^^.t^d  as 
but,  once  in  durance,  they  could  not  such  unless  he  had  committed  treason 
be   liberated,  even    by   their   lords,    against  his  lord,  as  Lucifer  had  against 

until  a  fine  had  been  paid  to  the  g^tie'yC^^rheX^urVS 

king.  ^^  Nothing  could  have  been  but  were  formed  after  the  same  likeness 
more  severe,"  says  Mr.  Barrington,    as  their  lorda,bywhom  they  were  treated 

"than  this  law  in  every  part  of  it;"  S^.-i^CwIr'e^luTmrdVbeTr!:- 

and,  according  to  our  modern  ideas  ^nj  jf  ,i,ey  ubored,  or  did  any  other 

of  right,  his  criticism  is  certainly  work  for  the  lords,  they  would  be  paid 

inst.     Thecrimecharged  was  mere-  ^^r  it.'    An  immense  concourse  of  these 

{       1  .     .        X     V     ^     ^L  •  1  persons,  armed   and   organized,   being 

^    Jy  claiming  to  be  free;  the  punish-  encamped  just  outside  the  city  of  Lon- 

ment    was    imprisonment,    at     the  don,  they  were  visited  by  the  king,  and 

pleasure  of  an  exasperated  master,   {he  interview  is  thus  related :  'On  the 

J  i!  *  al    J"        *•         i?     ^     J       king's  arrival,  attended  by  the  barons, 

and  fine,  at  the  discretion  ot  a  needy  he  found  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
king;  the   law   itself  was,  ex  post    men,  assembled  from  different  villages 


*Barriugton  on  the  Statutes — quoting  Rymer,  p.  232. — Froutxaii't  ChronicUs. 
t  Cap.  6th  Slat.  2d,  Richard  II.,  English  Statutes  at  large,  vol.  1,  p.  7. 
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and  counties;   he   instantly  advanced  retained  their  proportionable  pre- 

;r"^Mvto;rrJ'/n^i%'' ?^^^  ponderance  in  point  of  numbers, 

ner,  *  My  good  -people,  1  am  your  king  .1,          1'               .         "a* 

and  your  lord ;  what  do  you  want,  and  Without  much  permanent  variation. 

what  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me  V    Those  From  tbisperiod,  however,  a  change 

who  heard  him  answered,  « We  wish  jg  dated,  and,  by  the  operation  of 

thou  would'st  make  us  free,  us,  our  heirs,  .          '         '    ,•'            .S      » 

and  our  lands,  and  that  wo  should  ho  various  causes,  the  practice ot  eman- 

longer  be  called  slaves,  nor  held  in  bond-  cipation  increased  with  SUch  rapid- 
age.'    The  king  replied,  'I  grant  your  \^y  ^jjaL  in   the  course  of  two  hun- 
wish,  now,  therefore,  return  home tothe  ^^''    %              *»     •     l*     l*         /•   1 
places  whence  you  came,  leaving  here  <3red  years,  the  institution  of  slavery 

two  or  three  men  from  each  village,  to  became  extinct  in  England.     From 

whom  I  will  cause  letters  to  be  given,  the  time  of  the  insurrection, in  1381, 

Sealed  with  my  seal,  which  they  shall .  j    ««j:««i    «,^^;fl««4;^«« 

carry  back,  with  every  demand  of  yours  ^^^^"3   and   radical    modifications 

fully   granted.'    These    words    greatly  took  place  in    the  complexion    and 

pleased  the  novices  and  well-meaning  conditions  of  slavery,  until  the  be- 

ones  who  were  there  and  knew  not  what  •««•    ^  ^r  ♦T>«,    *r.;^»   ^f    T«»n.»«   T 

theyw.nted.8ayinff,'Itiswellsaidiwe  gmmng  of  the  reJgn  of  James  I, 

do  not  wish  for  more.'    The  people  were  when  the  institution  may  be  fairly 

thus  quieted,  and  began  to  return  to-  said  to  have  become  extinct  in  Eog- 

rillL.^ ht°?h ••  ^""i  ''°''"k''»i  ''^' -*  land.    Its  abolition  was  not  effected 

dispersed  by  this  device,  a  battle  was  .      ,         1     .    1      ^i             j      1 

subsequently  fought  between  the  king's  by  law,  but  DJ  the  gradual  opera- 

forces  and  these  insurgents,  headed  by  tion  of  causes  existent  in  the  nature 

WatTyl^r  to  the  number  of  30,000,  who  ^f  the  people,  and  developed  by 

had  refused  to  go  home  on  the  Security  ^,    .         *^     *    .'      .      .   .,.     .F       */ 

of  the  king's  charters,  and  the  rebels  ^beir  progression  in  Civilization.  Its 

were  disastrously  defeated.     Thereupon  cessation  excited  but  little  notice  at 

Froissart  says:  |It  was  then  ordered,  un-  the  time,  and  the  causes  producing 

der  pa m  of  death,  that  all  rhose  \Mho  had  ..           .    V.„   ,              i.*        i.   •      *.i.^ 

Obtained  theking's  lettersshould  deliver  ^^  must  still   be  sought,  not  m   the 

them  up.    Some  did  so,  but  not  all.    Tho  recorded  opinions  of  contemporary 

king,  on  receiving  them,  had  them  torn  authors,  but  in  the  probable  effects 

up  in  their  presence."*  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^.^j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Subsequently,  the  king  made  a  existed.     A  philosophical  disquisi- 

pilgrimage^  through  his  kingdom,  tion,  attempting  to  ascertain  fully 

demanding  back  his  letters  patent,  all   these  causes,  and   to  indicate, 

which  ^  he  burned,  and  executing,  eminently  and  exactly,  th«  respec- 

according  to  the  Chronicle,  some  tive  influences  of  each,  would  greatly 

fifteen  hundred  persons.  exceed  our  limits,  but  a  brief  enu- 

With  such  mercy  and  justice  meration  of  them  may  not  be  in- 
was  slavery  treated  in  England  five  appropriate, 
hundred  years  ago.  Hitherto  there  The  principal  causes,  then,  which 
seems  to  have  been  little  or  no  miti-  combined  to  effect  the  enfranchiae- 
gation  in  their  condition.  They  ment  of  the  English  villeins,  were 
were  treated  under  the  Normans  these:  the  civil  wars  waged  be- 
pretty  much  as  they  had  been  treated  tween  the  different  contestants  for 
under  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons,  the  crown,  the  increase  of  popular 
Amid  the  frequent  successions  of  the  power  consequent  upon  the  disa- 
government,  the  laws,  thelanguages,  greement  of  the  king  and  the  aris- 
and  the  religion  of  the  various  peo-  tocracy,  the  growth  of  commerce 
pie  who  had  dominated  over  them,  and  the  privileged  boroughs,  the 
the  servile  classes  had  sustained,  notion  which  at  one  time  prevailed, 
with  temporary  variations,  nearly  that  slavery  and  Christianity  were 
the  same  relation' to  their  masters,  inconsistent,  the  inherent  nature  of 
They  seem,  up  to  this  time,  to  have  the  feudal  law,  and  the  fact  that 

•  Froissart's  Chronicles,  Caps.  75-79. 
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iBaaters  and  slaves  were  of  the  same  juror,  or  other  such  acts,  amounting' 

color,  lineage   and    language,  the  in  the  view  of  the  law,  to  a  tacit 

united  action  of  these  causes,  ex-  admission  of  the  right  to  freedom, 

cited  by  the  progression  of  events,  Although  this  rule  was,  roost  proba- 

and  operating  with  different  degrees  bly,  founded  rather  in  the  technical 

of   effect,   sufficed,  at  length,   to  rules  of  pleading,  and  the  arbitrary 

change  the  character  of  the  relation  doctrine  of  estoppal,  introduced  by 

of  labor  to  capital  in  England.  the  Norman  lawyers,  than  in  any 

The  first  three  of  these  causes,  disposition   to  favor  manumission, 

though  distinct  in  their  nature,  were  yet,  by  its  means,  the  process  of 

yet  so  blended  in  their  operation,  emancipation  was  greatly  expedited, 

that  they  may  well  be  considered  The  lords  being  compelled,  by  the 

together.    The    civil   disturbances  commotions  in  the  country,  to  be 

occasioned  by  the  contests  between  often  absent  in  the  wars,  could  not 

rival  candidates  for  royal  power,  prevent  their  villeins  from  taking 

and  by  the  extension  of  the  preten-  advantage  of  these  provisions  of  the 

sioDS  of  the  Commons  to  political  law,  and  effecting  their  manumis- 

importance,  produced  a  necessity  sion   by  secreting  themselves,  for 

for  soldiers,  and,  as   the  military  theprescribedlengthof  time,  within 

atrength  could  be  recruited,  when  some   city.    *'It  appears,  by   the 

troops  were  wanted  in  any  num-  lately  printed  rolls  of  Parliament," 

ber8,«only  from  the  laboring  classes,  says  Mr.  Harrington,  "'  that  aboot 

the  effect  was  to  liberate   many  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.  many 

slaves  by  their  becoming  soldiers,  of  the  natives  left  the  manors  and 

They  were  not  bound  to  any  mili-  demesnes  of  their  lords,  and  took 

tary  service,  except  upon  condition  refuge  in  the  trading  towns  whence 

of  liberty,  and  as  their  military  ser-  the  lords  could  not  claim  them,  on 

vices  were  required,  at  every  cost,  account  of  their  charters  and  privi- 

many,  doubtless,  took  advantage  of  leges.'^f 

the  opportunity.     But  the  unsettled  That  the  idea  that  the  religion 

state  of  the  country,  especially  dur-  of  Jesus  Christ  required  from  its 

iog  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of  the  professors  the  manumission  of  their 

White  and  Red  Roses,  contributed  slaves,  contributed  to    effect    this 

far  more  in  an  indirect,  than  in  a  great  change,  in  the  condition  of 

direct  manner,  to  enable  the  villeins  the  lower  classes  is  unquestionably 

to   effect   their  emancipation.    It  true,  but  we  think  an  undue  degree 

had  early  been  established,  in  favor  of  influence  has  hitherto  been  attri- 

of  commerce,  that  if  a  villein  es-  buted   to  it.    Mr.  Macaulay  even 

caped  into  a  borough  town,  and  re-  indicates  this  opinion  as  the  chief 

mained  a  whole  year,  he  was  to  be  agent,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was 

free,  and  the  same  privilege  was  far  less  powerful  than  others  which 

allowed    to   a  residence,  for   that  combined  with  it  in  producing  the 

length  of  time,  upon  any  of  the  same  result    So  far  from*  its  being 

king's  demesnes.*    The  same  effect  true,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  asserts,  that 

was  produced  by  many  acts,  or  even  the  Christianity  of  Rome  was  pe- 

neglifirences,  of  the  lord ;  such  as  culiarly  disposed  to  effect  this  end, 

permitting  the  slave  to  sue  in  any  it  has  been  expressly  asserted  that 

court,  or  to  answer  without  his  lord  the  motion  was  originally  propaga- 

when  sued,  suffering  him  to  be  a  ted  by  Wycliffe  and  his  followers, 

*  Mirror  of  Justices,  Cap.  2,  sec.  28. 

t  Observations  on  the  Ancient  Statutes,  p.  232,  Dublin,  1767. 
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and,  bejond  question,  it  did  not  charity,  can  be  coDstrued  as  deny- 
operate  to  any  extent  until  the  ing  the  right  of  property, 
appearance  of  that  reformer.  That  But  it  ia  certain  that  the  belief  in 
slavery  was  not  "peculiarly  odious^*  the  unlawfulness  of  the  institution 
to  the  Romish  Church  of  the  mid-  did  eventually  prevail,  and  it  is 
die  ages,  has  been  conclusively  probable  that  this  belief  arising, 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  Fletcher,*^  we  believe,  about  the  beginning 
and,  is  moreover,  a  fact  so  notori-  of  the  fourteenth  century,  exerted 
0U9,  that  it  hardly  required  a  de-  some  influence  in  the  emancipation 
monstration.  Very  early  indeed  of  the  English  villein8.f  This  inflo- 
in  the  history  of  the  island,  it  had  ence,  however,  was  temporary  and 
been  customary  for  masters  occa-  limited,  being  founded  upon  the 
sionally  to  manumit  their  slaves,  fanatical  excess  of  a  reform,  re- 
from  a  belief  that  it  would  be  raeri-  garded  by  the  church  as  heretical, 
torious  in  the  sight  of  God.  Gam-  and  by  the  State  as  treasonable ; 
den  relates,  that  when  Wilfred,  of  and,  whoever  regards  the  result  as 
York,  proclaimed  Ghristianity,  for  having  been  mainly  brought  about 
the  first  time,  to  his  vassals  living  through  its  agency,  would  find  it 
on  the  island  of  Celsey,  in  the  difficult  to  sustain  his  opinion  by 
County  of  Sussex,  he  enfranchised  satisfactory  testimony.  The  chief 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  ;  cause  of  that  result  was  not,  in  our 
Mr.  Turner  mentions  the  fact,  that  opinion,  religion,  nor  in  any  way 
it  was  not  unfrequent,  even  among  connected  with  moral  causes  infla- 
the  Saxons,  for  masters  to  bequeath  encing  the  minds  of  men,  but  is  to 
freedom  to  their  slaves  from  mo-  be  found  in  the  inherent  nature  of 
tives  of  charity ;  but,  not  until  the  the  Feudal  Law. 
appearance  of  Wycklifie,  and  the  The  institution  of  Feudalism  in 
political  agitators  contemporary  England  is  generally  regarded  as 
with  him,  does  it  seem  ever  to  have  having  been  productive  only  of 
entered  any  one's  mind,  far  less  to  unmixed  evil,  but  we  are  decidedly 
have  been  taught  as  a  doctrine  of  convinced,  that  to  its  introduction 
the  church,  that  holding  slaves  was  is  properly  to  be  attributed,  if  not 
unlawful.  Emancipation  was  in-  the  abolition  of  slavery,  at  least 
deed  regarded  as  a  humane  and  the  precipitation  of  that  event, 
merciful  act,  but  merely  because  it  The  progress  of  society,  the  dis- 
was  a  sacrifice  of  right  for  the  semination  of  information  among 
benefit  of  another ;  the  bequest  of  a  people  as  capable  as  the  English, 
freedom  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  even  though  slaves,  and  the  inven- 
grace,  not  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  tion  of  those  financial  agencies, 
the  masters,  entitling  him  to  the  whereby  capital  is  enabled  to  corn- 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  slave ;  and  mand  labour  without  undertaking 
the  practice  of  obedience  to  this  to  provide  a  permanent  sustenance 
imperfect  obligation  of  voluntary  for  the  labourer,  would  inevitably, 
humanity,  can  no  more  be  consid-  in  the  course  of  time,  have  de- 
ered  a  legitimate  proof  that  slavery  stroyed  a  slavery  not  founded  upon 
was  then  regarded  as  prohibited  any  distinction  of  colour,  race  or 
by  Christianity,  than  the  practice,  language ;  yet,  but  for  the  coming 
in   our    day,   of  giving    alms    in  of  the  Normans,  that  event  might 

—  —  -■_■  ^  --■ii-T  -..-^    — . — 

♦  Fletcher  on  Slavery,  Study  iv. 

f  "I  cannot,  however,  but  think,"  says  Mr.  Barrington,  to  whose  carious  and 
laborious  research  we  are  greatly  indebted,  **  thai  neither  the  Christian  religion 
nor  the  Common  Law,  ever  inculcated  or  established  such  a  tenet/' 
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bare  been  delayed  for  centuries,  without  the  intervention  of  law, 
The  Feadal  Law,  however,  intro-  and  without  even  the  exact  date  of 
duced  hj  them,  bearing  in  itself,  the  change  being  known.  If  the 
from  its  very  opprestsiveness,  the  slaveholders  had  been  roen  of 
elements  of  eventual  and  certain  small  property,  living  on  their 
decay,  incorporated  into  its  own  land»  and  personally  superintend- 
ajstem  the  institution  of  slavery,  ing  the  labour  of  their  respective 
and  involved  in  it  the  fate  which  slaves,  thus  preserving  the  charac^ 
awaited  itself.  From  the  begin-  ter  of  the  relation  as  personal,  and 
ning  the  patriarchal  character  of  not  a  mere  incident  to  the  posses- 
the  relations  under  the  Saxons  was  sion  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  in  the 
changed.  Instead  of  the  iand  being  least  probable  that  this  result  could 
held  by  small  farmers,  each  person-  have  been  accomplished  without 
ally  directing  the  labour  of  his  own  much  excitement,  turbulence  and 
slaves,  the  whole  kingdom  was  di-  bloodshed.  As  it  was,  the  hand 
▼ided  among  a  few  nobles,  who  of  time  gently  dissolved  the  ties 
permitted  their  lands  to  be  tilled  which  connects  master  and  slave, 
by  their  slaves  without  their  per-  already  greatly  weakened  by  the 
sonal  supervision.  Almost  con-  want  of  personal  communication 
stantly  absent  from  their  estates,  and  the  absence  of  common  inter- 
either  at  Court,  or  on  the  Gonti-  ests ;  and  so,  gradually  and  silently, 
nent,  engaged  in  the  French  wars,  without  disturbance,  without  vio- 
they  required  the  attendance  of  lence,  without  attracting  the  no- 
few  personal  slaves ;  the  villeins  in  tice,  far  less  exciting  the  resistance 
gross  were,  for  the  most  part,  trans-  of  any,  by  an  eutbanasy  so  gentle 
K>rmed  into  villeins  regardant ;  the  that  the  exact  period  of  its  expira- 
eervices  of  the  latter  class  were  tion  cannot  be  determined,  the 
allowed  to  be  discharged  by  the  institution  of  slavery  became  ez- 
payment  of  rent  in  kind;  gradually  tinct  in  England. 
they  came  to  be  regarded  rather  Here  we  close  our  task.  From 
as  tenants  than  as  seHb  attached  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James 
the  soil ;  the  connection  between  I.  we  hear  no  more  of  villenage, 
them  and  the  land  was  gently  dis-  although  it  has  never,  even  to  this 
solved ;  by  the  lapse  of  time  they  day,  been  legally  abolished.  A 
acquired  a  prescriptive  right  to  per-  hundred  years  later,  afler  a  pro- 
sonal  freedom,  and  thus  by  easy,  tracted  struggle,  with  various  sue- 
though  slow  processes,  the  right  cess,  the  people  of  England  were 
whereby  they  held  their  lands,  be-  firmly  established  in  the  possession 
came  entangled  into  that  tenancy  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  since 
known  in  the  Common  Law  as  that  time  they  have  been  enabled 
copyhold.  It  mattered  little  to  the  to  preserve  themselves  in  that  pos- 
lord  who  received  his  rents  regu-  session.  For  twenty-seven  hundred 
larly,  whether  he  received  them  in  years,  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
the  capacity  of  landlord  or  mas-  show,  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
ter;  reduced  oftentimes  to  positive  great  mass  of  the  people  were  in  a 
want,  he  was  frequently  willing  to  state  of  slavery,  combining  the 
follow  the  example  set  by  Edward  most  abject  degradation  with  the 
m.  and  allow  his  vassals  to  pur-  most  oppressive  severity ;  for  two 
chase  their  nominal  freedom,  still  hundred  years  they  have  main- 
remaining  on  the  land  as  tenants ;  tained  themselves  in  the  possession 
and  thus  the  great  mass  of  the  of  constitutional  freedom.  The 
slaves  were  silently   emancipated  story  is  a  rare  one  on  the  pages  of 
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history,  and  we  think  it  pregnant  to  exiat  within  her  borders.    The 

with  matter  for   reflection.     The  slavery  of  whites  to  whites,  is  not 

recorded   cases  are  few   in  which  greatly    to   our    admiration,   any- 

nations  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  where ;  and,   least  of  ail,  among 

of  personal  slavery,   and,   at  the  those  to  whom  we  are  so  peculiarly 

same  time,   preserved   themselves  related.     We  will  not  retaliate  any 

unsubjected  to  the  yoke  of  govern-  uncharitable  desire  they  may  pos- 

mental  despotism.    The  most  emi-  sibly  entertain  for  the  downfall  of 

nent  of  these  instances  is,  beyond  American  institutions,    and    espe- 

question,  that  of  England — if,  in-  cially   of   the  institutions  of  the 

deed,   any   other  can  be  found —  South,  by  intimating  a  wish  that 

and  it  required  there  a  most  extra-  their    malevolence    might    return 

ordinary   and  wonderful  combina-  upon  themselves.    So  far  from  it 

tion  of  co-operating  causes  to  pro-  we  heartily  rejoice  in  the  prosperity 

duce  this  result.     By   the  signal  of  the  English  people,  which  we 

blessing  of  Grod,  as  we  think,  that  hope  may  be  perpetual.    The  ite^*' 

combination  was  there  developed,  dom  they  enjoy  was  nobly  achiev- 

and  by  the  exertion  of  their  utmost  ed,  and   we  trust  it  may  be  long 

energies,  under  the  guidance    of  retained  and   well  employed.     If 

some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the   necessary   conditions  are  ob- 

the  world  has  ever  produced,  the  served,  we  are  convinced  they  will 

English  people  have  achieved  and  ever  remain  a  free,  magnanimous 

preserved   their  rational  and  indi-  and  enlightenecT  people.    But  these 

vidual  freedom.     We   do  not  pre*  conditions  are  inexorable.     They 

sume  to  discuss  the   questions  to  are  given  in  the  following  passage 

which    a    consideration    of  these  from  Milton,  with  the  eloquence  of 

things  might  give  rise.    Reflecting  fervent  patriotism,  and  replete  with 

men  can  determine  for  themselves  the  wisdom  of  exalted  intelligence, 

whether  this  is  a  case  likely  to  in  which,  if  its  sublime  truths  were 

occur  again  ;  whether  it  is  probable  rightly  received    and  appreciated, 

the  like  causes  will  again  be  com-  the   immortal   author  would  have 

bined ;  whether  it  be  possible  long  left  to   mankind  a   richer  legacy 

to   maintain  popular    government  than  even   his  great  epic,  and  to 

without  the   conservative  element  which,  in  the  unapproachable  mag- 

of  slavery ;  and  if  it  be,  whether  nificence  of  the  original    diction, 

it  can  be  done  without  the  substi-  we  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of 

tution  of  privileged   classes  under  those  of   our   fellow-citizens   who 

the  form  of    an   aristocracy.    To  may  peruse  these  pages, 

reflecting  men  we  leave  the  whole  "Nam  et  vos,^  cives,  quales  ipsi  sitis 

matter.     We  intended  in  the  begin-  ad  libenatein  vel  acquirendam  vel  reti- 

ning    to    relate    the    facts   without  fendam   baud  parvi  interest:  nisi  liber- 

r .®  ,.                         A    •    *            A.i  las  vestra   ejusmodi    sit,    quae   neqae 

obtruding  arguments  m  favor  of  the  pa,ari  armis  neque   aufcrri   possit,  ea 

abstract    expediency    of    slavery —  autem  sola  est,   quae  pietate  justitia, 

our   belief  in    which,   however,  we  temperantia  vera  denlque  virtuie  nala, 

J          ...         A  A     J'        •              J  altas   atque  intimas  radices  animis  ves- 

dO  not  attempt  to  disguise— and  we  i^.  egeril,  non  deerit  profecto  qui  vobis 

have  related   the  facts,  as  far  as  we  istam,  quam  vi  atque  armis  quaesivisse 

have   been   able  to   ascertain  them,  gjoriamini,  etiam  sine  armis  cito  eripiat. 

ij.1 - \  L*   ^                -4.  Nisi   avantiam,  ambitionem,    luxuriam 

WitilOUt  speculative  comment.  memibus  expuleritis,  quem  tyrannum 

In     common    with    every    other  foris  et  in  acie  quaerendum  credidistis, 

American,  we   rejoice  that  the  sla-  ®"™  domi,  eum  intus  vel  duriorem  sen- 

verv  we  have  noptraved  as  flTiatiniy  **®^"'    *"*™°  ™'**"  '°*^^®^  tyranni   ex 

yeiy  we  nave  porirayea  as  existing  .p^.g  praccordiis  yestris  intolerandi  pal- 

m  England  so  long,  has  now  ceased  lalabnnt. 
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«*Scitoteeaim,  oe  forte  storoaehemini,         go   spoke  the  great  poet-states- 

S„V.«Po\X,S"/;ar.'au"m  "«"»;  h«  counsel  .«een>s  to  U8  a. 

ease   liberum,    idem  plane   est   atque  It  a  man  had  inquired  at  the  ora- 

esse  pium,  esse  juatuni,  esse  sapientero  clo  of  God.     We  in  America  have 

ac  lemperantem,  sui   providum,  alieni         ^ffht  to  appropriate  his  sublime 
abstiaeatem,  atque  exinde  demum  mag-  ?•  »j|^»^i'*'»«-«  "•«  owv^ituj^ 

naDimum  acforiem;  ita  hiscontrarium  teachmgs.      Hl8    earnest    warning 

esse,  idem  esse  atque  esse  servum :  was  addressed  to  our  ancestors,  and 

solitoque  Dei  judicio  et  quasi  talione  j     therefore,  ours  by  inheritance. 

justissima  fit,   ut  quae  gens  se  regere  ^  V  .u  •        x.     ja  i     ±±     a' 

seque   moderari  nequit,  suisque  ipsa  se  A^et  US  tb en  give  needful  attention 

libidinibus  in   servitutem   tradidit,    ea  to   this  voice    from   the  illustrious 

aliis  quibuset  nolletdoministradatur;  ^]ead ;    let    US    ponder   deeply  the 

nee  Iibens  modo  sed  invila  quoque  eer-  i    ^     \       l*  r  *!.  ifi 

Viat.    Qui  Hberi  igitur  vultis  pcrmanere,  lotty  teachings   of  the    noble  pas- ^ 

aut  sapite  imprimis  aut  quamprimum  sage  we  have  quoted,  and  next — 

resipiscite:  si  senrire  durum' est  atque  thouffh  at  a  great  distance— to  the 

nohtis,  rectae  rationi  obtemperare  dis-  p.^£j-.„,,  AnDRESfl   l^t  us  hold  in 

cite,  vestrum  esse  compotes  ;  postremo  J^arbwell  ADDRESS,  Jei  US  DOia  in 

factionibus,  odiis,  superstitionibus,  in-  remembrance    and    reverence,   its 

jariis,  Ubidinibus    ac    rapinis    invicem  solemn   admonitions, 
abstinete."* 


SONNET. — FROM  MICHAEL  ANGKLO. 

Now  is  my  life  approaching,  in  its  course 

With  fragile  bark  across  the  stormy  sea, 

The  common  port ;  where  uttered  faithfully, 

The  deeds  are  told  of  good,  ordain  remorse. 

Nor  shall  that  pleasing  fancy  there  hare  force 

Of  art  self-raised  to  man's  idolatry. 

Too  well  I  know  this  error ;  never  free 

Is  man  from  error  in  his  poor  discourse. 

And  these  my  thoughts,  now  joyful  to  my  heart, 

What  shall  they  be,  when  death  is  by  my  side  ? 

Two  deaths !    One  sure,  the  second  most  alarms. 

Nor  painting  then  nor  sculpture  shall  exert 

Its  power;  but  all  the  soul  be  sanctified 

By  Him,  who  opens  from  the  cross  His  arms. 


*Defensio  Secunda  pro  Populo  Angltcano. 
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AVOLIO A  LSaBND  OF  THE  I8LAKD  OF  COS.* 

What  time  the  Norman  ruled  in  Sicily 

At  that  mild  season  when  the  vernal  sea 

Is  ruffled  only  by  the  zephyrs  gay, 

A  goodly  ship  set  sail  upon  her  way 

From  Geosunto  Smyrna;  through  the  calm 

She  passed  by  sunny  islands  crowned,  with  palm, 

Until, — so  witching  tender  was  the  breeze. 

So  drugged  the  hours  with  balms  of  slumbrous  ease, 

That  they  who  manned  her  in  the  genial  air 

And  dalliance  of  the  time,  forgot  the  cnre 

Due  to  her  courses ;  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

They  lay  enchanted,  dreaming  dreams  divine, 

WbiUt  drifting  heedless  on  the  Halcyon  water 

The  bark  obeyed  whatever  currents  caught  her. 

Borne  onward  thus  for  many  a  charmed  day. 

They  reach  at  length  a  wide  and  wooded  bay 

The  haunt  of  birds  whose  purpling  wings,  in  flight. 

Made  even  the  gold-hued  morning  seem  more  bright, 

Flushed  as  with  darting  rainbows;  through  the  tide 

By  the  oVrripe  pomegranate  juices  dyed, 

And  laving  boughs  of  the  wild  fig,  and  grape. 

Great  bhoals  of  dazzling  fishes  madly  ape 

The  play  of  silver  lightnings  in  the  deep 

Translucent  pools  :  the  crew  awoke  from  sleep, 

Or,  rather,  that  strange  trance  which  on  them  pressed 

Gently  as  sleep ;  yet  still  they  seemed  to  rest 

Fanned  by  voluptuous  gales,  by  Morphean  languors  blessed. 

The  shore  sloped  upward  into  foliaged  hills 

Cleft  by  the  channels  of  a  maze  of  rills 

That  sent  their  clarion  voices  clear,  and  loud, 

Up  to  the  answering  eagle  in  the  cloud  ; 

Green  vales  there  were  between,  and  pleasant  lawns 

Thick-set  with  blooms,  like  sheen  of  tropic  dawns 

Brightening  the  Orient;  further  still,  the  glades 

Of  murmurous  forests  flecked  with  golden  shades 

Stretched  glimmering  Southward  ;  on  the  woods'  far  rim. 

Faintly  discerned  through  veiling  vapors,  dim 

A  «  mists  of  Indian  summer,  the  wide  view 

Was  clasped  by  mountains  flickering  in  the  blue 

And  hazy  distance: — over  all  there  hung 

The  morn's  eternal  beauty  calm  and  young. 

Amidst  the  throng  that  gazed  with  wondering  faces 
On  that  fair  Eden,  and  its  fairy  graces, 


*The  authority  for  this  Legend  will  be  found  in  a  paper  called  *<  2%#  Da/ughur 
^f  HippoeratUf^  which  first  appeared  in  Leigh  Hunts*  "  L^dicator." 
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Was  one — Avolfo, — a  brave  youth  of  Floreoce, 

Self-exiled  from  his  country,  in  abhorrence 

Of  the  base,  blood-stained  tyrants  dominant  there  :^< 

A  gentleman  he  was  of  gracious  air, 

And  liberal  as  the  summer,  skilled  In  lore 

Of  arms,  and  chivalry,  and  many  more 

Deep  sciences,  which  others  left  unlearned ; 

He  loved  adventure  ;  how  his  spirit  burned 

Within  him,  when  as  now,  a  chance  arose 

To  search  untravelled  forests,  and  strange  foes 

Vanquish  by  puissance  of  knightly  blows. 

Or,  rescue  maidens  from  malignant  spells 

Enforced  by  hordes  of  wizard  sentinels  : 

So,  in  the  ardor  of  his  martial  glee 

He  clapped  his  hands,  and  shouted  suddenly; 

"Ho!  Sirs!  a  challenge!  let  us  pierce  these  woods 

Down  to  the  core;  explore  the  solitudes, 

And  make  this  flowery  empire  all  our  own ; 

Who  knows  but  we  may  conquer  us  a  throne ; 

At  least,  bold  feats  await  us,  grand  emprise 

To  win  us  favour  in  our  ladies*  eyes ; — 

By  Heaven !  he  is  a  coward  who  delays !" 

So  Biaying,  all  his  countenance  ablaze 

With  fiery  zeal,  the  youth  sprang  lightly  up, 

And  with  right  lusty  motion  filled  a  cup 

(They  brought  him  straightway) — to  the  glistening  brim 

With  Cyprus  wine — "  now  glory  unto  him 

Who  bent  on  gallant  deeds,  no  danger  daunts. 

Whose  constant  soul  a  constant  impulse  haunts 

Which  spurs  him  onward,  onward,  to  the  end ; 

Fledge  we  the  Brave !  and  may  St.  Ermo  send 

Success  to  crown  our  valiantest*"  this  said, 

Avolio  shoreward  leaped,  and  with  him  led 

The  whole  ship's  company. 

A  motley  band, 
Were  they  who  mustered,  'round  him  on  the  strand, 
Mixed  knights,  and  traders,  the  first,  fired  for  toil 
Which  promised  glory,  the  last,  hot — for  spoil. 
Tnrough  breezy  paths,  and  beds  of  blossoming  thyme 
Kept  fresh  by  secret  springs,  the  showery  chime 
Of  whose  clear  falling  waters  in  the  delis, 
Flayed  like  an  airy  peal  of  elfin  bells. 
With  eager  minds,  but  aimless,  idle  feet, 
(The  scene  about  them  was  so  lone,  and  sweet, 
It  spelled  their  steps),  'mid  labyrinths  of  flowers, 
By  mossy  streams,  and  in  deep  shadowed  bowers, 
They  strayed  from  charm  to  charm  through  lengths  of  languid  hoari. 
In  thickets  of  wild  fern,  aud  rustling  broom 
The  bumble-bee  buzzed  past  them  with  a  boom 
Of  insect  thunder,  and  in  glens  afar 
The  golden  fire-fly,  a  small,  animate  star 
Shone  from  the  twilight  of  th^  darkling  leaves. 
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High  noon  it  was,  but  dusk  like  mellow  eve^s 
Reigned  in  the  wood's  deep  places,  whence  it  seemed 
That  fludhing  locks,  and  quick  arch  glances  gleamed. 
From  eyes  scarce  human  j  thus  the  fancy  deemed 
Of  those  most  given  to  marvels ;  the  rest  laughed 
A  merry  jeering  laugh,  and  many  a  shaft 
Launched  from  the  Norman  cross-bow  pierced  the  nooks, 
Or  cleA  the  shallow  channels  of  the  brooks, 
"^  hence,  as  the  credulous  swore,  an  Oread  shy, 
And  a  glad  nymph  had  peeped  out  laughingly. 


Thus  wandering,  they  reached  a  sombre  mound 
Rising  abruptly  from  the  level  ground. 
And  planted  thick  with  dark  funereal  trees, 
Whose  foliage  waved  and  murmured,  though  the  breeze 
Had  sunk  to  midnight  quiet,  and  the  sky 
Just  o'er  the  place  seemed  locked  in  apathy, 
Like  a  fair  face  wan  with  the^sudden  stroke 
Of  death,  or  heart-break;  not  a  word  they  spoke, 
But  paused  with  wide,  bewildered,  gleaming  eyes 
Standing  at  gaze:  what  mortal  terrors  rise 
And  coil  about  their  hearts  with  serpent  fold; 
And  O!  what  loathly    scene  is  this  they  hold, 
Grasped  with  unwinking  vision,  as  they  creep, 
(Led  by  their  very  horror,)  up  the  steep. 
And  the  whole  preternatural  landscape  dawns 
Freezingly  on  them ;  a  broad  stretch  of  lawns 
Sown  with  rank  poisonous  grasses,  whence  the  dew 
Of  hovering  exhalations  flickered  blue. 
And  wavering  on  the  dead — sp'll  atmosphere; 
Dead  still  it  was,  and  yet  the  grasses  sere, 
Stirred  as  with  horrid  life  amidst  the  sickening  glare ! 
The  affrighted  crew  (all  save  Avolio)  fled 
Incontinent,  but  his  dull  feet  with  lead 
Seemed  freighted ;  whilst  his  Terror  whispered  "  fly," 
The  spell  of  some  uncouth  Necessity 
Baffl.ed  retreat,  and  ruthless,  scourged  him  on  ; 
Meanwhile  the  sun  thro'  darkening  vapors  shone 
Nigh  to  his  setting,  and  a  sudden  blast — 
Sudden  and  chill — woke  shrilly  up  and  passed 
With  ghostly  din,  and  tumult ;  airy  sounds 
Of  sylvan  horns,  and  sweep  of  circling  hounds 
Nearing  the  quarry :  now,  the  wizard  chase 
Swept  faintly,  faintly  up  the  fields  of  space, 
And  now,  with  backward  rushing  whirl  roared  by 
Louder,  and  fiercer,  till  a  madening  cry, 
A  bitter  shriek  of  human  agony 
Leaped  up,  and  died,  amidst  the  stifling  yell 
Of  brutes  athirst  for  blood:  a  crowning  swell 
Of  savage  triumph  followed,  mixed  with  wails 
Sad  as  the  dying  songs  of  Nightengales 
Murmuring  the  name — Acteon! 
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• 

Even  as  one — 
A  'rapt  sleep-walker— through  the  shadows  dun 
Of  half-oblivious  sense,  with  soulless  gaze 
Goes  idly  journeying  'midst  uncertain  ways. 
Thus  did  Avolio,  sore  perplexed  in  mind, 
(Excess  of  mystery  made  his  spirit  blind,) 
Grope  through  the  gloom ;  anon  he  reached  a  fount 
Whose  watery  columns  had  long  ceased  to  mount 
Above  its  prostrate  Tritons :  near  at  hand, 
Damned  up  in  part  by  heaps  of  yellow  sand, — 
Dead-white,  and  lustreless, — a  rivulet 
Of  oozy  banks,  with  dank  dark  alders  set. 
Blurred  in  its  turbid  tides  the  o'erhanging  sky;  i 

The  melancholy  waters  seemed  to  sigh 
In  wailful  murmurs  of  articulate  woe, 

And  struggling  from  the  sullen  depths  below,  ' 

This  dirge  arose : — 

« 

SONO  OF  THB  IMPBISONSD  NAIAI>. 
I. 

Woe !  woe  is  me !  the  ages  pass  away, 

The  mortal  seasons  run  their  mystic  rounds^ 
Whilst  here  I  wither  for  the  sun-bright  Day, 

Tts  genial  sights,  and  sounds, 

Woe !  woe  is  me ! 

II. 

One  summer  night,  in  centuries  long  agone, 

I  saw  my  Oread-lover  leave  the  brake, 
I  heard  him  plaining  on  the  peaceful  lawn 

A  plaint  "  for  my  sweet  sake," 

Woe !  woe  is  me  2 

m. 

Hearkening!  I  couched  upon  a  reedy  bank. 

Until — the  music  grew  so  mournful  wild. 
Its  sweet  despair  o'ercame  me,  and  I  sank 

Weak,  wailful  as  a  child, 

Woe!  woe  is  me! 

IV. 

My  heart  leaped  up  to  answer  that  fond  lay, 

But  suddenly,  the  star-girt  planets  paled, 

And  high  Into  the  welkin's  glimmering  gray 

Majestic  Dian  sailed, 

Woe !  Woe,  is  me ! 

V. 

She  swej^t  aloft  bold,  burning  as  the  sun, 
And  wrathful  red  as  fiery-crested  Mars, 
Then  knew  I  that  some  fearful  deed  was  done 
On  earth,  or  in  the  stars. 

Woe!  Woe,  is  me! 
TOL.  V.  8 
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VI. 

With  ghastly  face  upraiaed,  and  ahnd  dering  throat, 
I  watched  the  Portent  with  a  prescient  pain, 

When,  h'ghtning-harbeda  beamy  arrow  smote, 
Or  seemed  to  smite  my  brain, 

Woe!  Woe,  is  me! 

VII. 

Oblivion  clasped  me,  till  I  woke  forlorn. 

Fettered,  and  sorrowing  on  this  lonely  bed, 
Shut  from  the  mirthful  kisses  of  the  Morn, — 

Earth's  glories  overhead, 

Woe!  Woe,  is  me! 

VIII. 

The  South  winds  stir  the  sedges  into  song, 
The  blossoming  myrtles  scent  the  enamored  air, 

Hut  still,  sore  moaning  for  another's  wrong, 
I  pine  in  sadness  here, 

Woe!  Woe,  is  me! 

iz. 

Alas!  alas!  the  weary  centuries  flee! 

The  waning  seasons  perish, — dark,  or  bright, — 
My  grief  alone  like  some  charmed  poison-tree, 

Knows  not  an  autumn  blight, 

Woe!  Woe,  is  me! 

\ 

The  mournful  sounds  swooned  off*,  but  Echo  rose 

And  bore  them  up  divinely  to  a  close 

Of  rare  mysterious  sweetness ;  nevermore 

Shall  mortal  winds  to  listening  wood  and  shore, 

Bring  such  heart-melting  muitlc  ;  "wbere,  O!  where  P' 

Avolio  murmured,  **  to  what  haunted  sphere 

Hath  dubious  Fate  my  errant  footsteps  brought?*' 

launched  on  a  baffling  sea  of  mystic  thought. 

His  reason  in  a  whirling  chaos  lost 

Compass  and  chart,  and  headway,  vaguely  tossed 

'Midst  flitting  shapes  of  winged  phantasies; — 

Just  then  upliAtng  his  bewildered  eyes, 

« 

He  saw — half  hid  in  shade — the  pillars  grand, 

Of  a  great  gateway  reared  on  either  hand, 

And  close  beyond  them,  nested  in  a  wood 

Of  stern  Aspect,  a  sombrous  mansion  stood : 

Long  wreaths  of  ghastly  ivy  on  its  walls 

Quivered  like  goblin  tapestry,  or  palls. 

Tattered  and  rusty,  mildewed  in  the  chill 

Of  dreadful  vaults  ;  across  each  window-sill 

Curtains  of  weird  device,  and  flery  hue 

Hung  moveless^^nly  when  the  sun  glanced  through 

The  gathering  glooms,  the  hieroglyphs  took  form 

And  life,  and  action,  and  the  whole  grew  warm 

With  meanings  bafilingto  Avolio's  sense: — 

He  stood  expectant,  trembling,  with  intense 
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Dread  In  his  eyes,  and  yet  a  struggling  faith 

Vital  at  heart  i — a  sudden,  passin   breath 

Of  mystic  wind  thrilled  by  his  tingling  ear, 

Waving  the  curtains  inward,  and  his  fear 

Uprose  victorious,  for  a  serpent  shape. 

Tall,  lithe,  and  writhing,  with  malignant  gape, 

Which  showed  its  fiery  fangs,  hissed  in  the  gleam 

Its  own  fell  eyeballs  kindled  j  oh !  supreme 

The  horror  pf  that  vision !  as  he  gazed, 

Irresolute,  mute,  motionless,  amased, 

The  monster  disappeared ;  a  moment  sped ! 

The  next,  it  fawned  before  htm  on  a  bed 

Of  scarlet  poppies ;  '*  speak !"  Avoilo  said, 

**  What  art  thou  ?  speak !  I  charge  thee  in  6od*s  name ;" 

A  death-cold  shudder  seized  the  serpent*s  frame, 

Its  huge  throat  writhed,  whence  bubbling  with  a  throe 

Of  hideous  import,  a  voice  thin  and  low, 

Broke  like  a'mudded  rillj  ^'bethink  thee  well! 

This  Isle  is  Cos,  of  which  old  Jegends  tell 

Such  marvels ;  hast  thou  never  heard  of  me, 

The  Island's  fated  Queen  ?"  "  aye !  verily !" 

Avolio  cried,  "thou  art  that  thing  of  Dread T-— 

Sharply  the  Serpent  raised  its  gifttering  head 

And  front  tempestuous,  "  hold !  no  tongue  save '  mine 

Shall  solve  thai  mystery !  pry'thee  then,  incline 

Thine  ear  to  the  sad  story  of  my  grief. 

And  wiih  thine  ear,  yield,  yield  me  thy  belief-^ 

Foul  as  I  am,  there  latu  a  time  O !  youth! 

When  these  fierce  eyes  were  founts  of  love  and  truth, 

There  ifftu  a  time  when  woman's  blooming  grace 

Glowed  through  the  flush  of  roses  in  my  face, 

When, — ^but  I  sinned  a  deep  and  damning  sin — 

I  cursed  the  great  Diana !    I  defied 

The  night's  immaculate  Goddess,  argent-eyed, 

And  holiest  of  Immortals !    I  denied 

The  eternal  might  which  looks  so  cold  and  calm, 

Therefore,  O!  stranger!  am  I  what  1  am, 

A  monster  meet  for  Tartarus !  a  thing 

Whereon  men  gaze  with  awe  and  shuddering. 

And  stress  of  inward  terror;  through  all  time, 

Down  to  the  last  age  my  abhorred  crime 

Must  hold  me  prisoner  in  this  vile  abode, 

Unless  soms  man  large-hsarted  as  a  God^ 

Boldsr  than  CasoTf  meretfutty  deign 

To  kiss  ms  on  the  movth  /"    She  towered  amain 

With  sparkling  crest,  and  universal  thrill 

Of  (renzied  eagerness  that  seemed  to  fill 

Her  cavernous  eyes  with  jets  of  lurid  fire; — 

*'  And  if  I  do  accord  thee  thy  desire," 

Avolio  answered,  "what  sure  guage  have  I, 

That  this  same  kiss  thy  cursed  destiny 

Hath  not  ordained — the  least  elaborate  plan 

Whereby  to  snare  and  slay  me  ?"    "  O !  man !  man  !* 
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The  Serpent  answered  with  a  loftier  mien, 
,    The  while,  her  voice  grew  mild,  her  front  serene, 
"  Shall  Matter  always  triumph ;   the  base  mould 
Mask  the  immortal  essence,  uncontrolled 
Save  by  your  grbvelling  fancies!  O!  etern, 
And  g^and  Benignities  that  breathe  and  burn 
Throughout  Creation,  are  we  but  the  motes 
In  some  vafn  dream  that  idly  sways  and  floats 
To  nothingness,  or,  are  your  grandeurs  pent 
Within  ourselves,  to  rise  magnificent 
In  bloom  and  music,  when  we  bend  above, 
And  wake  them  by  the  kisses  of  our  love ! 
I  yearn  to  be  made  beautiful !  alas ! 
Beauty  itself  looks  on  prepared  to  pass 
In  callous  disbelief !  one  action  kind, 
Would  enfranchise  me, — why  art  thou  so  blind 
'  Avolio," — while  she  spoke,  two  timorous  bares 
Scared  by  a  threatening  falcon  from  their  lairs. 
Rushed  to  the  Serpent's  side  ;  with  fondling  tongue 
She  soothed  them  as  a  mother  soothes  her  young : 
Avolio  mused ;  ''  can  innocent  things  like  these, 
'     Take  refuge  by  her  ?  then  perchance  some  good, 
Some  tenderness,  if  rightly  understood, 
Lurks  in  her  nature  ;  I  will  d»  the  deed, 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  save  me  at  my  needP* 

He  signed  the  monster  nearer,  closed  his  eyes, 

And  with  some  natural  shuddering,  some  deep  sighs, 

Oave  up  his  pallid  lips  to  the  foul  kiss  ; 

What  followed  then  ? — a  traitorous  serpent  hiss 

Sharper  for  triumph?    Oh!  not  so — he  felt 

A  warm  rich  clinging  mouth  approach  and  melt 

In  languid,  loving  sweetness  on  bis  own, 

And  two  fond  arms  caressingly  were  thrown 

About  his  neck,  and  on  his  bosom  pressed 

Twin  lilies  of  a  pure-white  vfrgin  breast  j 

He  raised  his  eyes  released  from  brief  despair, 

They  rested  on  a  maiden  tall  and  fair. 

Fair  as  the  tropic  morn,  when  morn  is  new ; 

And  her  sweet  glances  smote  him  through  and  through 

With  such  keen-thrilling  rapture,  that  he  swore 

His  willing  heart  should  evermore  adore 

Such  loveliness,  and  woo  her  till  he  died  ; — 

*'I  am  thine  own,"  she  said,  "thine  own  dear  bride, 

If  thou  wilt  take  me  ;"  hand  in  hand  they  strayed  ^ 

Adown  the  shadows  through  the  woodland  glade. 

Whence  every  evil  Influence  shrank  afraid, 

And  'round  them  poured  the  golden  Even  tide : 

Swiftly  the  news  of  this  most  strange  event 
Abroad  upon  the  telMale  wind  was  sent* 
Rousing  the  eager  world  to  wonderment : 

Now  'mid  the  various  companies  that  came 
To  Yisit  Cos,  was  that  leal  knight  by  Fame 
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Exalted,  for  brare  deeds,  and  faith  diriae, 
Shown  ia  the  sacred  wars  of  Palestine, 
Tancred,  Salerno's  Prince  ;  he  came  in  state, 
With  fourscore  gorgeous  barges,  small  and  great. 
With  pomp  and  music  like  an  Ocean  Fate, 
His  blazoned  prows  along  the  glimmering  sea 
Spread  like  an  Eastern  sunrise  gloriously. 

Him  and  his  followers,  did  Avolio  feast 

Right  royally,  but  when  the  mirth  increased, 

And  joyous-winged  jests  began  to  pass 

Above  the  sparkling  cups  of  Hippocras, 

Tancred  arose,  and  In  bis  courtly  phrase 

Invoked  delight,  and  length  of  prosperous  days, 

To  crown  that  happy  union  ;  one  sole  doubt 

The  Prince  confessed,  and  this  he  dared  speak  out, 

"Ix  could  not  be  that  their  sweet  hostess  still 

Worshipped  Diana,  and  her  heathen  will  f 

,*0!  Sir    not  so!"  Avolio  flushing  cried, 

*'  But  Christ  the  Lord !" — no  single  word  replied 

The  beauteous  lady,  but  with  gentle  pride, 

And  a  quic    motion  to  Avolio's  side 

She  drew  more  closely  by  a  little  space, 

Gazing  wit    modest  passion  in  his  face, 

As  one  who  longed  to  whisper  tenderly, 

"O  /  brave  kind  Heart !  I  worship  onhf  tkuP^ 


BEAUTIFUL  EARTH. 

Beautiful  earth,  with  the  floVrs 
Adorning  thee  ever. 

Opening  gems  with  the  hours, 
Wearying  never 
In  loving  endeavor ; 

Beautiful  earth,  let  me  rest 
In  tenderest  keeping  1 

Peacefully  lie  in  thy  breast, 
Never  more  weeping. 
So  tranquilly  sleeping. 
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AN     OLD   ACQUAINTANCE. 

FABBLT    TEAHSLATBD  F&OIC  THE     "8CBXB8      HOLLAflDAlBES, "  OF      BILDEBKAIID. 

(NICHOLAS  BESTS.) 

I. — Sow  Hot  it  Wa9,  and  how  black  cloth  slippers,  his  feet  resting 
Far  to  Go  /-—It  was  oo  a  Friday,  upon  a  bench,  smoked  his  pipe 
in  a  certain  Dutch  city,  on  a  very  under  the  shelter  of  his  own 
warm  afternoon — so  burning  an  porch,  with  a  wall-flower  and  a 
afternoon,  that  the.  sparrows  gaped  balsam  for  company,  rejoicing  that 
on  the  house-tops — an  expression  the  good  old  tffeather  had  come  back, 
intended  to  convey  the  greatest  de-  When  such  a  temperature  as  this 
gree  of  heat  imaginable.  A  bril-  reigns,  we  really  have  less  compat- 
liant  sun  burnt  up  the  streets,  and  sion  than  we  should,  for  stout  people, 
baked  the  pavements,  which  were  It  is  true,  that  often  when  with 
almost  reduced  to  powder.  In  those  calmness  and  tranquillity,  one 
streets,  which  had  a  Southern  ex-  might  be  able  to  accommodate 
posure,  and  consequently,  at  this  one's  self  to  the  heat,  these  fieit  mor- 
moment,  no  shade,  the  foot'  pas-  tals  come  and  overwhelm  one,  puf- 
sengers  were  in  despair.  The  itin-  fing  and  blowing  at  one's  side,  and 
erant  venders  of  cherries  and  showingan  almost  irresistable  temp- 
gooseberries  paused  incessantly,  to  tation  to  take  off  their  era  vats — ^but, 
wipe  their  foreheads  with  their  how  they  must  suffer — these  poor 
aprons ;  the  watermen — who,  dur-  creatures !  Fat  men,  and  fat  wo- 
ing  the  Jeisure  moments  that  their  men,  of  this  universe,  whether  you 
nautical  occupations  afford  them,  are  still  able  to  see  your  own  knees 
have  the  habit  of  leaning  over  the  and  feet,  or  whether  you  have  long 
railings  of  bridges,  till  they  have  since  renounced  the  hope  of  ever 
thus  acquired  the  pleasing  appella-  again  'contemplating  thi^t  portion 
tion  of  posts  to  protect  fools — were  of  yourselves,  whatever  may  be  the 
now  stretched  on  the  water-side,  number  of  those  who  sneer  at 
with  a  cup  of  milk  near  them,  in-  your  size — ^in  the  breast  of  Hil- 
stead  of  the  habitual  glass  of  gin.  debrand  beats  a  heart  which  com- 
The  bricklayers,  seated  at  the  foot  passionates  your  sufferings  I 
of  their  ladders,  leaning  on  their  Among  the  stoutest  individuals 
elbows,  blew  away  at  their  tea  .  of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Henry  John 
longer  than  ever.  The  servant-maids,  Bruis  deserves,  if  not  the  very  first 
sent  on  errands,  could  scarcely  drag  place,  at  least,  a  very  high  one. 
along  the  children,  who  would  ac-  It  was  one  of  his  privileges,  never 
company  them,  in  the  hope  of  re-  to  meet  an  old  acouaintauce  with- 
ceiving  a  prune  or  a  fig  from  the  out  being  saluted  oy,  **  How  very 
grocer;  and  they  looked  with  pro-  fat  you  have  grown!"  while  any 
K>und  pity  at  the  house-maids^  who,  one  who  had  not  seen  him  for  a 
with  flushed  faces,  and  cap-strings  fortnight,  was  sure  to  declare,  **  that 
untied,  were  cleaning  the  street,  he  was  larger  than  ever." 
No  one  seemed  comfortable,  except,  He  perceived  clearly,  by  a  thousand 
here  and  there,  an  old  man,  who,  warnings  from  relations,  friends, 
with  a  blue  cotton  night-cap,  and  and  physicians,  that  they  allconsid- 
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ered  him  on  theverareof  apoplexv;  replied  the  boy,  "the  aecond  door 
and  jet  bis  natural  inclination  from  the  pork-butcher,  next  to  the 
prompted  him  to  do,  to  eat,  and  house  where  you  see  the  *  spies.'*" 
to  drink,  all  those  things  that  were  "  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Bruis. 
eminently  hurtful  and  calculated  to  The  pork-butcher's  and  the 
increase  his  corpulence,  and  to  ex-  "  spies,"  were  passed,  and  the  fat 
cite  bis  blood  in  all  possible  ways,  man  found  himself  on  the  thresh - 
He  belonged,  in  fact,  to  that  unhap-  old  of  Dr.Deluw,his  College  chum, 
py  race,  who, in  summer,  are  always  and  whom  he  had  not  seen  since 
hot — thanks  to  their  size ;  and  who,  his  marriage;  for  Mr.  Bruis  lived 
in  summer  and  winter  are  hot,  thanks  in  a  little  town  of  the  province  of 
to  their  irritability,  their  quickness  Overyssel,  where  he«was  Doctor  of 
of  tongue,  and  their  constant  agita-  Laws,  without  being  a  lawyer;  bas- 
tion of  mind.  band  without  being  a  father;  a  mem- 

On  this  warm  afternoon,  of  which  ber  of  the  parish  board,  and  a  mer- 

I  have  tried  to  give  an  idea,  towards  chant. 

five  o'clock,  Mr.  Henry  John  Bruis  He  had  business  just  now  at  Rot- 
was  traveling  along  one  of  these  terdam,  and,  in  spite  of  the  great 
streets,  which  T  have  described,  in  heat,  had  made  a  diversion  from 
this  city,  which  I  have  not  named,  his  straight  road,  to  visit  his  friend, 
He  was  walking  much  too  fast.  Dr.  Deluw,  and  to  make  the  ac- 
considering  his  size  and  the  weather,  quaintance  of  his  friend's  wife  and 
In  one  hand,  he  held  his  hat,  in  the  children. 

other,  a  yellow   silk  pocket  hand-       He   rang  the   bell  hastily,  and 

kerchief,  and  his  bamboo  cane,  with  took  his  overcoat  on  his  own  arm. 
a  round   ivory   head.     With   this       "Here,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "I 

cane,  he  incessantly  hit  his  forehead,  don't  want  you  any  more." 
while  striving  to  wipe  the  moisture        The   urchin  took  himself  oflf  at 

from  it.    Behind  him,  trotted  a  lit-  great  speed,  not  exactly  because  it 

tie  urchin,  who  carried  his  overcoat  was  pleasanter,  but  because  he  had 

and  hisvalise.  received  a  larger  compensation  than 

This  young  loafer,  had  neither  he  had  expected,  and  his  father  was 
hat  nor  cap;  his  blue  jacket  was  ignorant  of  his  good  luck.  In  an 
ornamented  with  a  black  patch  on  instant,  he  had  disappeared,  and,  I 
one  elbow,  and  a  gray  one,  on  the  make  no  doubt,  was  already  regal- 
other  ;  its  first  button,  a  black  bone  '"g  himself,  with  a  cucumber  soaked 
one,  wasfastenedinto  thefourth  but-  in  vinegar,  a  measure  of  fried  peas 
ten- hole— whilst  its  second,  of  a  or  some  other  such  dainty,  highly 
dingy  brass,  was  joined  to  the  sixth  prized  by  young  gentlemen  of  this 
button-hole.  He  had  the  good  for-  class  and  for  which,  we  cannot  too 
tune  to  wear  no  stockings,  which  *opn  inspire  a  just  horror  in  the 
must  have  been  cool  and  pleasant  minds  and  to  the  palates  of  well 
on  such  a  day,  and  the  jagged  ends  brgught  up  children, 
of  his  trowsers  were  tucked  into  his  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Deluw's  door  did 
wooden  shoes.  not  open,  and  Mr.  Bruis  found  him- 

"Well,  where  is  it,  boy,   where  self  obliged  to  ring  again.    The  bell 

is  it?"   asked    Mr.    Henry  John  sounded   vigorously     and    clearly, 

Bruis,  impatiently.  proving  that  it  was  of  eminently 

"That  first  house,  with  the  steps,"  good  metal;  but,  Mr.   Bruis  per- 

*  Mirrors,  very  common  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  which  are  placed  outside  the 
windows  and  reflect  all  that  passes  in  the  streets. 
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ceived  that  no  other  noise  from  bis  cipitately  closed  the  blind,  because 

friend's    bouse   answered   his   ap-  her  white  cat  was  just  preparing  to 

peal.  jump  out — and  she  left  Mr.  Bruis, 

He  wiped  Ifls  forehead  several  free  to  reflect  if  he  chose,  upon  the 

times,  struck  with  his  cane  upon  the  difference  between  the  terms,  at  the 

steps,  rang  again,  and  then  peeped  house  and  in  the  house.     If  he  had 

through   two  narrow  gratings  on  had   patience    and   discrimination 

either  side  of  the  door ;  nothing  enough,  he  might  have  understood 

was  to  be  seen  but  the  pendulum  of  that  to  stay  at  the  house  was  a  duty 

a  large  clock,  the  Dr's  slate  *  and  a  imposed   upon   the  maid   by  the 

blue  cotton   umbrella.     He   then  Deluw  family,  but  which,  according 

tried  to  look  through  the  lace  win-  to  her  personal  interpretation  did 

dow  curtains  of  the  side  rooms, — a  not  include  the  very  secondary  ob- 

difficult  task,  as  the  frhiges  of  the  ligation  of  staying  in  the  house, 

over-curtains  intercepted  his  view.  A  voice  now  issued  from  a  cobler's 

However,  he  saw  distinctly  in  one  stall  on  the  other  side,  and  threw  a 

room   an  inkstand  with  two   long  little  light  upon  the  difficulty, 

pens,  and  in  the  other,  the  portrait  ^'They  have  gone  to  the  garden 

of  a  man.     But  neither  the  clock,  and  the  servant  has  gone  out  on  an 

nor  the  slate,  nor  the  inkstand,  nor  errand.    There  she  is  coming  back, 

the  portrait,  could  open  the  door  to  already." 

Mr.  Bruis.  The  word,  already^  might  in  Mr. 

Hotter  and  hotter  grew  Mr.  Bruis ;  Bruis'  opinion,  have  been  altogether 

his  overcoat  weighed  down  his  arm ;  omitted  from  this  phrase,  but,  he 

he  rang  for  the  fourth  time,  and  so  did  now  see  a  prettyish  young  girl 

violently,  that  the  young  lady  next  approaching  up  the  street,  as  &t  as 

door,  who  had  long  perceived,  by  she  could,   without  running ;  she 

means  of  her  ^spy,''  the  perplexity  held  a  huge  door-key,  rushed  past 

of  the  fat  gentleman,  started  in  her  Mr.  Bruis,   opened  the  door  with 

chair,  unpinned  her  work  from  her  amazing  celerity,  and  planted  her- 

knee,  opened   the   blind,   and  in-  self  on  the  mat  facing  the  visitor, 

formed  Mr.  Bruis  that  no  one  was  *^  You  wished  to  speak  to  mas- 

at  home.  ter  ?''  asked  the  girl. 

"  Not  the  Doctor  T  "  Yes ;  but  it  seems  he  is  not  at 

"  No  sir."  home  ?" 

**Nor  madame?"  "  No,  sir ;  the  Dr.,  madame,  the 

**  No  sir ;  I  tell  you  they  are  all  young  lady,  the  young  gentleman, 

gone  out."  and  the  children,  are  in  the  country, 

"  And  where  have  they  gone  ?"  and  I  am  left  to  keep  the  house  and 

*'  I  don't  know  sir.    They  are  all  answer  inquiries." 

gone  except  the  servant  girl,  who  is  The  opportunity  was  a  good  one 

the  only  or.e  at  the  house."  for  Mr.  Bruis  to  lecture  the  servant 

*^  Why  don't  the  servant  open  ihe  for  a  quarter  of  an   hour  on   the 

door?"  exactness  with  which  she  acquitted 

■  "  Because  she  isn't  there  ?"  herself  of  this  duty,  by  gossiping 

^  And  yet  you  say  that  she  is  at  with   a  fruiterers'  daughter,  who 

the  house  ?"  went  out  sewing  by  the  day,  and 

**  Yes,  but  that  don't  prevent  that  was  installed  at  a  neighbouring  open 

she  isn't  in  the  house  !"  replied  the  window.    But  he   was  too  much 

young  lady,   upon    which  she  pre-  hurried  now  to  make  sermons. 

*0n  this  slate  are  iascribed  the  yisits  to  be  made. 


r 
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"  Wbere  ia  the  cotintrv  ?**  he  of  the  oaBtoms,  and  for  that  pur- 
aaked.  ^Far  from  here?  Where  pose  he  entered  the  office,  devoted 
is  It  f  to   their  use,   but  found   no  one. 

**  In  Joris'  avenue/'  said  the  ser-  There  was  a  person  in  a  grey  pale- 
vant.  tot^  fishing,  on  the  other  side  of  the 

**  Moris*  avenue  I"  repeated  Mr.  canal,  and  who  looked  like  a  clerk; 
Bruia,  with  extreme  disdain.  What  Mr.  6 mis  dropped  his  valise  and 
do  I  know  about  Moris'  avenue?"  overcoat  and  addressed   hira.    It 

The  prettyish  maid  was  of  the  was  a  clerk,  and  Mr.  Bruis  further 
opinion  that  in  Mr.  Bruis'  attitude  desired  to  be  directed  to  Joris' 
and  tone,  there  was  less  considera-  avenue.  Not  that  I  would  be  so 
tion  than  her  face  merited.  She  unjust  as  to  accuse  our  fat  friend  of 
was  justly  offended.  forgetting  Qretchen's  instructions, 

'^  If  you  don't  know  where  it  is,  I  but  his  exasperation  had  not  per- 
can't  help  it,"  she  said  dryly,  and  mi tted  him  to  listen  very  attentively. 
she  turned  the  lock  as  if  anxious  to  The  clerk  told  him  that  he  must 
be  rid  of  Mr.  Bruis.  at  a    certain    distance,  cross   the 

He  changed  his  tone. «  canal,  then  follow  a  lane,  then  turn 

^  Look  here,   my   child,  I  have   to  the  right  till  he  reached  a  white 
come  by  the  stage  coach  expressly   post,  then  to  the  left,  after  that  to 
V     to  see  the  Dr.  and  his  family.     If  the  right  again,  when  he  would  find 
N  it  is  not  too  far,  I  should  like  to  go   himself  in  Joris'  avenue, 
and  find  them  in  the  country.  Can't       ^  And  Dr.  Deluw's  house  ?" 
you    point  out  the  road  to  me  ?"       ^*  I  never  heard  of  it,"  said  the 
And  quite  breathless,  he  looked  up   clerk,  **  but  there  are  plenty  of  gar- 
and  down   the  street  to  see  if  he  dens    about  there.      What  is  it 
could  not  discover  another  youthful   called  ?" 
guide,  but  there  was  not  a  creature.       "  Veldzicht." 

The  maid  condescended  to  furnish  "'  Veldzicht  I"  repeated  the  clerk, 
some  instructions,  and  Mr.  Bruis  who  wished  Mr.  Bruis  to  depart, 
set  off.  because  he  thought  he  felt  a  nibble, 

When  he  had  gone  a  little  way,  ^  no,  sir,  I  never  heard  of  it." 
he  suddenly  remembered  his  valise  Mr.  Bruis  resumed  his  travels, 
and  his  overcoat ;  he  returned,  and  The  canal  was  a  comparative 
rang  again  to  put  them  in  the  care  comfort,  for  it  was  bordered  on  each 
of  the  servant,  but  Gretchen  had  side  with  large  trees;  but  this  hap- 
evidently  rejoined  her  friend,  so  Mr.  piness  was  of  short  duration,  be- 
Bruis  found  himself  obliged  to  con-  cause  the  city  in  a  fit  of  economy, 
tinue  bis  journey,  thus  laden,  but  or  in  a  moment  of  penury,  had  cut 
inwardly  resolved,  that  if  he  ever  down  the  larger  portion  of  these 
reached  Dr.  Deluw,  he  would  lodge  trees,  on  the  occasion  of  an  illumi- 
a  formal  complaint  against  that  girl,   nation  for  the  king's  birthday,  and 

Happily  for  the  worthy  man,  the  they  were  now  replaced,  (under  the 
city  which  I  have  not  yet  named,  name  of  **a  young  plantation,")  by 
is  by  no  means  large,  and  he  soon  a  row  of  slender  saplings  quite 
reached  the  gate  through  which  he  dried-up  and  withered, 
was  to  pass,  although  the  ascent  and  Presently,  Mr.  Bruis  again  grew 
the  descent  of  two  wonderfully  high  uneasy — which  way  must  he  go  ? 
bridges  completely  took  away  his  He  perceived  between  two  black 
breath.  palings  a  narrow   lane,  which   he 

The  bright  idea  struck  him  to  thought  he  must  follow.  This  lane 
deposit  his  luggage  with  some  clerk   was  deserted.    There  was  nothing 
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▼isible    but    the    palings,    above  **  And  where  is  Veldzichtf* 
which  were  the  tree  tops — nothing  The  child  answered  nothing, 
but  garden  gates  with  numbers  and  Mr.  Bruis   grew   angry,  not  so 
inscriptions.      A    single    sparrow  much  against  the  child,  but  against 
hopped  about,  wearily.     Mr.  Bruis  this  unfindable  and  mysterious  Veld- 
walked  along  as  he  had  done  in  zicht. 

the  streets — his  hat  in  one  hand,  **  Don't  you  know  ?^' he  enquired, 

his  stick  and  handkerchief  in  the  raising  his  voice, 

other;  only,  he  carried  himself  a  The  interesting  infant  let  fall  his 

little   obliquely,  as  jf  anxious  to  pumpkin  and  potato  skins,  and  fled 

obey  as  soon  as  possible  the  clerk's  howling  into    the   garden.       Mr. 

directions,  to   turn   to   the  right.  Bruis  fetched  a  deep  sigh.     Joiis' 

But  the  opportunity  to  do   this  avenue  seemed  very  long,  and  the 

did  not  present  itself;  our  traveler  garden  gates  numerous.     He  read 

was  brought  to  a  halt  by  coming  upon  them  all  sorts  of  names — pre- 

upon  a  large  pool  of  water,  flanked  tentious  and  high-sounding  names, 

by   a  dust   heap,  enamelled    with  such  as:  Schoonord,  Welgelegen, 

cabbage  stalks,  salad  leaves,  broken  Bloemenhof,yrengderyk,('^);  names 

crockery,  and  faded  bouquets,  on  indicating  repose  and  contentment, 

which  mushroons  had  sprung  up,  such  as:  Myngenregen,  Weltene- 

and  now  filled  the  air  with  a  nau-  den,  Buitenrest,(f);  innocent  names 

seating  smell.  such    as:    Nooit   Gedecht,    Klem 

Mr.  Bruis  decided   that  he  had  maer  Rein,  Hierna  Beter,  (|) ;  and 

lost  his  way,   and  with   a  groan  optical  names,  such  as ;  Vaartzicht, 

retraced  his  steps,  reached  the  canal  Weizicht,  Landzicht,  Veezicht,  and 

again,  followed  its  course,  and  found  Veelzicht,  (|).     This  latter  closely 

a  second   lane,  but  this  time  he  resembled  Veldzicht,  (§)  but  it  was 

thought  fit  to  explore  a  little  before  not  the  same, 

involving  himself.     The  result  was  At   last,  Mr.   Bruis  found  two 

satisfactory;   he  perceived  a  turn-  gates,  on  which  were  only  Q.  4,  No. 

ing  to  the  right,  at  no  great  dis-  33,  and  Q.  4,  No.  34.  One  of  these 

tance — walked  to  it — made  out  the  might  be  Veldzicht.    Exasperated 

white  post — then  took   to  the  left  and  impatient  as  he  was,  Mr.  Bruis 

and  then  to  the  right,  and  at  last  was,    nevertheless,    moclest.       He 

judged,  by  all  appearances,  that  he  passed  by  the  first,  which   was  the 

had  finally  reached  Moris'  avenue,  larger  and  finer  place,  and  knocked 

At  a  garden  gate  was  a  small  at  No.  34. 

boy  dressed  in  a  black   petticoat,  The   door   slowly   opened,  and 

with  a  black   cap,  trimmed    with  there  stood  on  the  threshold,  a  long, 

blar*k  lace ;  his  face  was  as  blai-k  majestic  lady,  stifi*  as  a  statue,  in  a 

as  his  costume,  and  he  wasamusing  black  gown,  with  a  white  merino 

himself  with  an  old  pumpkin  and  cape,  her  head  covered  with  a  bon- 

some  potato  peelings.  net  tilted  over  her  nose  on  account 

"  Is  this  Moris'  avenue,  my  dear    of   the   sun,   green    spectacles,  a 

child  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bruis.  slight  moustache,  and  a  book  in  her 

The  child  nodded.  hand. 

r*)  The  mania  for  this  sort  of  name  is  general  in  Hojland;  these  literally  sig- 
nify, fine  site,  well  situated,  garden  of  flowers,  rich  in  pleasure. 

(t)  My  pleasure,  weli-satis6ed,  rustic  repose. 

(t)  Never  thought  oC^  Little  but  sweet.  It  is  better  here. 

(I)  View  of  the  canal,  View  of  the  meadows,  View  of  the  fields,  Cattle  view, 
"Wide  view. 

({)  View  of  the  country. 
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^r  ''Is  this  Veldzichtymadamf  asked  stranger,  and  immediately  conclod- 

Bruis.  in^  that  he    had  .come  to  steal, 

Why  did  not  he  see  that  it  was  **  Next  door,"  and  she  slammed  her 

not  a  matron  !  own  portal  in  his  face. 

''No,  sirT  replied  the  younp  Mr.6ruisknockedatQ.4No.33. 
lady,  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a 

{To  be  CofUintud.) 


LINES. 

I  hear  them  say  thou  art  not  fair, 
Nor  wonder ;  for  they  do  not  know 
The  beauty  of  thy  life.    The  glow, 

That  mantles  all  the  blissfol  air. 

Wherein  thy  thoughts  habitual  move 
And  gives  thee  peace,  unchanging,  bright, 
Is  not  tor  them  ]  no  sharpened  sight 

That  scans  the  face  alone,  may  prove. 

That  delicate  grace.    Thou  wiH  not  seem 
Other  to  them  than  gentle  maid, 
Modest  and  pure.    A  spell  is  laid 

Upon  thee,  and  thy  innocent  dream 

Is  undisturbed  by  worldly  sound. 
Nor  passion  dark,  nor  discontent 
Nor  sumless  wisdom  all  intent 

On  gain,  draws  near  thee — and  around. 

Thy  life  a  whitened  halo  shines 

As  when  the  vanished  sun  hath  thrown 
His  glories  from  him.    But  thine  own 

Mild  glory  never  more  declines. 


Enough  ]  they  may  talk  as  they  will 
But  her  eyes  are  superb ! 
So  calmly  they  curb 

All  speech,   and  so  haughtily  still 
The  pulses  they  thrill. 


L^ 
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A  SHORT  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  GOV.  RICHARD  IRVINE  MANNINO; 

KSAD  BEPOBE  THE  SOUTH  CAROLIKA  HI8TORTCAL    SOCIETY,  AMD,  BT  THEIS  PSXUCU- 

SIGN,  INSERTED  IN  BUSSELL^S  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  usefulnesB  which  distin-  lightenraent,  such  as  none  but  the 

guished  men  have  exercised  on  so-  highest  intellectnal  faculties  can  at- 

ciety,  it  is  very  questionable  whe-  tain  to.    To  impress  himself  on  the 

ther  character,  or  the  more  shining  confidence  of  men  ;  to  be  trusted 

quality,  which  the  world  calls  talent,  as  well  as  admired;  to  be  able  to 

has  the  greater  influence.  make  just  discrimination  between 

They   are,   perhaps,   more  inti-  right  and  wrong,  error  and  truth  ; 

mately  connected  than  we  imagine,  and  to  preserve  consistency  in  his 

They  are,  certainly,  often  mistaken  pursuit  of  rectitude  and  virtue,  a 

for  each  other;  and  men  have,  un-  man  must  be  aided  by  a  quick  per- 

doubtedly,  sometimes  failed  of  the  ception  ;  he  must  be  directed  by  a 

eclat  which  the  world  bestows  upon  sound  judgment;  he  roust  be  sus- 

genius,  from  the  fact  that  their  great  tained  by  a  strong  will;  he  must 

deeds  have  been  attributed  to  their  reason,  reflect,   and   compare ;    in 

great  virtues.  short,  he  must  possess  and  employ 

To  our  conception,  usefulness  and  every  useful  faculty.      Now,  the 

talent  are,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  possession  of  these  certainly  const!- 

synonymous;  or,  rather,  they  are  tutes  what  is  usually  regarded  as  a 

phenomena  of  the  sarn^  moral  or  fine  intellect;  and  is  no  less  essen- 

intellectual  organization  by  which  tial,  as  we  have  shown,  to  make  up 

the  ^reat,  the  goqd,  the  virtuous,  what  is  termed  a  high  character, 

and  the  valiant,  (as  well  as  the  gifted  In  contemplating  such  me'n  as 

and  the  talented)  have,  in  all  time,  Washington,  Jackson,  or  the  Duke 

wielded  an  influence  over  the  des-  of  Wellington,  we  are  apt,  it  is  true, 

tinies  of  their  fellow-men.  to  look  exclusively  to  their  virtues 

In  historical  experience,  we  think,  or  their  heroism — to  the  influence 

they  may  generally  be  found  in  such  of  their  characters,  rather  than  that 

harmony  of  combination,  that  the  of   their    minds,   fqr    the    distin- 

greatest  public  benefactors  have,  at  guished  part  they  have  performed 

we  same  time,  been  the  most  en-  intheworld'sdramaof  events.  But, 

do  wed,  as  well  as'  the  most  useful  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  inimit- 

and  benevolent,  of  their  age.  Spten-  able  achievements  of  either  of  these 

did  abilities  of  a  certain  descrip>  greatest  of  men,  were  not  the  re- 

tion  are  sometimes  seen,  it  is  true,  suits  of  a  forethought,  wiser,  per- 

in  connection  with  infamous  vices,  haps,  than  those  of  their  day  and 

but  seldom  of  a  kind,  or  in  harmo-  generation,  and  of  which  no  other 

ny  with  usefulness;  and  never  with-  living  men  were  probably  capable? 

out  some  corresponding  m<«Z/€c<t/aZ,  Must  they  not  have  posse^ssed  that 

as  well  as  moral,  inequality  or  de-  highest   of  all    intellectual  gifts: 

feet     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in-  the  power  of  investigating  truth, 

dispensable  to  all  our  conceptions  and  arriving  at  correct  conclusions, 

of  an  elevated   character,  to  pre^  — ^in  an  infinitely  higher  degree  than 
suppose  a  state  of  high  moral  en-  the  Bulwers,  or  the  Byrons,  or  any 
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of  the  ycleped  men  of  genius!  Was  of  Gen.  Lawrence  Manning,  first 
it  more  or  less  than   the  combina-  Adjutant- General   of  the  State  of 
tioTi  of  the  wisdom,  judgment,  and  South  Carolina,  and  officer  during 
perception,  too  profound,  possibly,  the  revolutionary  war  in   Lee's  le- 
even   for  their  contemporaries  to  gion ;  and  the  hero  of  some  of  the 
comprehend,  and  which,  not  under-  most  extraordinary  acts  of  personal 
standing,  or  not  being  enabled  to  daring  and  prowess,  that  have  been 
look  into,  through  the  same  mental  recorded  of  an  age   abounding  in 
elaboration,  they  have  accordingly  incidents  of  that  character.    His 
defined  as  mere  strength  of  charac-  exploit^  perhaps,   more  than   any 
ter,   (or    it    may   be    mistermcd)  other  of  that  time,  have  become  the 
chance,  destiny,  or  intuition  ?  subjects  of  familiar  and  itinumera- 
Of  this  noble  stamp  of  men  was  ble    traditions,    and   would    seem 
the  late  Richard  Irvine  Manning,  indeed  to   verify  the  adage,  ^that 
elected  Grovernor  of  South  Carolina  truth  is  .sometimes  stranger  than 
in  1 824  ;  and  whose  vigorous  intel-  fiction.**     At  the  battle  of  Eutaw, 
lect — strong  and  luminous  as  it  was  he  was  ordered  by  Gen.  Green  to 
— has  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  burn  a  house  then  occupied  by  the 
been  overlooked,  in  the  still  more  British  troops;  and  from  which  the 
imperishable  memory  of  his  per-  American  army   were  receiving  a 
sonal    qualifications.    Certainly   it  galling  and  incessant  fire.    While 
is  no  unenviable  lot,  to  live  in  the  in  the  act  of  doing  so.  Col.  Manning 
afiections,  rather  than  the  applause  found   himself  at  once  discovered 
of   our  friends ;  to   dwell   in  the  by  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
hearts,  rather  than  in  the  minds  of  deserted  by  his  command.     With 
our   fellow   beings;  to   merit   the  instant  presence  of  mind,  he  rushed 
gratitude,  rather  than  the   admira-  through  the  smoke  of  the. enemy's 
tion  of  our  countrymen ;  and  to  have  guns — grappled  a  British  Major  of 
even  our  highest  intellectual  endow*  some  renown,  at  the   head  of  his 
ments  so  incased  in  virtues  as  to  ob-  troops — and  as  the  only  means  of 
scure  in  some  measure  that  mental  safety,  interposed  him   as  he  re- 
efifect  in  the  portrait,  which  less  treated  between   himself  and  the 
estimable  accomplishments  would  fire  of  the  foe,  until  in  the  face  of 
otherwise  have  left  more  strikingly  both  armies  he  paroled  him  a  pri- 
developed.    In  either  aspect,  how-  soner  of   war.     This  remarkable 
ever,  of  his  character.  Gov.  Manning  incident  of  the  battle  has  been  corn- 
was  of  those  remarkable  men,  des-  memorated   by  one  of   the  most 
tined  to  occupy  an  important  place  eminent  artists  of  South  Carolina, 
in  society,  and  to  impress  an  influ-  in  a  work   which   still   adorns  the 
ence  on  the  minds  of  others.    Had  Senate  chamber  of  this  State. 
he  possessed  fewer  virtues  than  he  Soon  after  the  war,  he  married 
did,    he    had    nevertheless  talent  the  daughter  of  General   Richard 
enough,  to  command  the  admira-  Richardson ;  his  sword  being  his 
tion  and  respect  of  men.    Had  his  only    patrimony  ;    his   valor,    his 
talents  been  less  conspicuous  than  youth,  and  his  health,  his  sole  for- 
they  were,  he  had  still  qualities  of  tune. 

tbe  heart  which  in  any  sphere  or  -     On  the  first  organization  of  the 

condition  of  life,  would  have  made  militia  of  South   Carolina,  he  re- 

him  the  idol  of  the  popular  mind,  ceived  the  appointment  of  Adjutant 
Gov.  Manning  was  born  in  Sum-   General,  in  which  capacity  he  cen- 
ter district)  South  Carolina,  1st  of  tinned  to  serve  with  singular  ability 
May,  1789.    He  was  the  second  son   and  success,  nntil  his  death  in  the 
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vigour  of  life  in  1804.  He  left  two  advantages.  A  young  man  unknown 
eons;  the  eldest  of  whom  (Colonel  and  unknowing,  with  nothing  but 
Lawrence  Manning,)  accepted  a  a  strong  will  to  sustain  him — he  left 
Major's  commission  in  the  army  of  home  and  family,  in  what  appeared 
the  United  States,  during  our  late  to  all  but  himself,  the  hopeless  par- 
war  with  Great  Britain ;  from  which  suit  of  knowledge,  in  a  distant  part 
position  he  soon  rose  to  the  com-  of  the  State,  that  then  seemed  to 
mand  of  a  regiment  At  the  de-  the  untravelled  experience  of  the 
claration  of  peace,  he  retired  to  age,  as  difficult  of  access,  as  the 
private  and  domestic  life,  with  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  would  now  be 
reputation  and  popularity  of  a  brave  regarded  by  the  mercenary  adv'en- 
and    accomplished    officer.      The   turer. 

younger  son,  the  subject  of  our       It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  impor- 
memoir,   was   then    in    his   early    tant  epocn  of  his  life;  the  hinge 
vouth,  with  scarcely   any  other  in-    upon  which  all  its  after  events  were 
heritance  than  his  &thei^s  renown ;    destined  to  turn.    From  that  period 
who,  never  rich,  and  always  gene-   he  became  an  ardent  and  enthusi* 
rous,  had   acquired   but  little    of  astic   student ;  thirsting  for  know- 
worldly  thrift  or  careful  economy   ledge,  and  devoting  all  the  time  that 
from  the  experience  of  the  camp.        he  could  spare  from  the  avocations 
Under  difficulti^  of  this  kind,   of  an  active  life,  to  its  attainment, 
and  with  much  greater  impediments    His  assiduity  soon  obtained  for  him 
to  education   than    happily    now   the  highest  academic  distinctions^ 
exist,  Gov.  Manning  was  deprived    and  his  characterlaid  the  foundation 
of  the  advantages  of  early  culture,    of  those  valuable  friendships,  which 
and  may  be  said  to  have  loitered   attended  him  through  all  the  events 
away  his  youth  in  a  sort  of  arcadian    of  his  after  life ;  and  which  in  ardor, 
indolence.    But  a  mother's  piety   attachment  and  fidelity*  could  only 
did  not  permit  this  portion  of  his   be  exceeded  by  woman's  love, 
life  to  pass  without  imparting  those       Leaving  the  institution  with  those 
moral  impressions,  which  made  him    of  his  friends,  who  were  better  pre- 
throughout  life  a  devout  and  ardent    pared  to  enter  College  than  himself 
christian.    With  him  religion  was   he   was  persuaded  to  apply  with 
a  passion  and  feeling,  as  well  as  a   them  for  admission  into  the  junior 
conviction ;  an  affiiir  of  the  heart,   class,  on  the  condition  of  completing 
as  well  as  of  the  bead;  and  the    the  studies  of  the  Sophomore  year, 
energies  of  his  strong   mind  were   in  the  summer  vacation  ;  beyond 
never  so  thoroughly  kindled  into    which  state  of  preparation  his  short 
enthusiasm,  as  when  employed  in    time  of  academic  instruction  had 
the  adoration  of  his  Maker.    As  he   not  allowed  him  to  advance.    Thia 
approached  the  verge  of  manhood,   deficiency  he  not  only  amply  sup- 
he  became  suddenly   conscious  of  plied,  but  in  the  distribution  of  the 
his  intellectual    deficiencies;   and    appointments  (and  contrary  to  usage 
with  that  decision  of  character  that   in  this  respect  in  the  College)  he 
always  distinguished   him,    deter-    was  allotted  a  distinguished  post- 
mined  as  instantly  to  supply  them,    tton  in  a  class  of  great  brilliancy 
He  had   heard   of  a  Seminary  of  and  talent     Nor  was  he  less  ban- 
some  repute  at  Mount  Bethel  in    ored  bv  his  fellow  students,  in  being 
Newberry  district,  uqder  the  care   chosen  as  the  valedictory  orator  of 
of  Dr.  Smith.    Against  the  remon-   that  year. 

strances  of  friends  and  connections,       In  his  collegiate,  as  well  as  ia 
he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  ita  his  academic  career,  he  preserved 
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the  same  strong  and  peculiar  char-  ity,  obtained  over  one  of  the  ablest 

acteristic  of  attracting  the  confi-  and  most  popular  men  of  the  State. 

dence  and  affection  of  his  associates.  Amon^irst  the  events  of  his  ad- 

If  a  remonstrance  was  to  be  made  ministration  was  the  reception  of 

— a  compliment  to  be  conferred —  Gen.  LaFayette,  then  on  his  visit  to 

a  favour  asked — a  controversy  to  be  this  country;  and  whom  he   was 

settled — an  arbiter  appealed  to — it  instructed   by  the   Legislature   to 

was  Manning;  the  honest,  the  brave,  entertain  as  the  guest  of  the  State. 

the  upright,  the  just,  the  virtuous,  Few  can  forget  that  gala-day  in 

and  the  clear-headed  Manning,  on  South  Carolina,  when  the  old  and 

whom  the  service  was  to  be  de-  the  young — the  veteran  and  the 

volved.  boy — beauty,  wealth  and  fashion, 

On  entering  life,  he  was  diverted  thronged  the  highways,  and  rushed 

fiom  his  early  intention  of  pursuing  to  the  cities,  to  grasp  the  hand  of 

a  professional  iM>urse  of  studies,  by  the  Revolutionary  Patriarch  of  two 

Ihedeclaration  of  war,  then  recently  Hemispheres.     Between  Governor 

made  with  Great  Britain.    He  was  Manning   and  himself  it  was  the 

prompt  to  obey  the  call  to  arms,  it  commencement    of   a    friendship, 

was  his  element;  and  perhaps  the  which     time     and     after    events 

vocation  of  all  others,  in  which  the  strengthened  in  the  hearts  of  both, 

strength  of  his  character  and  the  The  administration  of  Governor 

ardor  of  his  mind,  were  best  calcu-  Manning  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 

lated  to  display  themselves.    In  the  most  j?o;9«/ar  in  the  annals  of  the 

absence  of  other  appointments  of  State.    His  messages   were  bold, 

aerviee,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  striking,  and  admired.    His  most 

placed  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer  sanguine  friends  dared  not  antici- 

company,    then    under    marching  pate  their  merits,  either  of  style  or 

orders  for  the  defence  of  Charleston,  matter.     They   were   quoted  and 

Although  at  that  time  in  feeble  praised,  both  at  home  and  abroad; 

health,  yet  his  zeal,  his  energy,  and  they  even  attracted  the  coramenda- 

hia  military  accomplisliments,  at-  tion  of  Mr.  Legare;  and,  perhaps, 

trwted  the  attention  of  the  whole  with  some  exaggeration,  were  com- 

army.     All  felt  his  fitness  for,  and  pared  to  the  best  productions  of  the 

Srophesied  his  attainment  of,  a  still  very  ablest  men  of  the  Union, 
igher  sphere  of  usefulness.  Shortly  after  the  expiration  of 
On  the  disbanding  of  the  troops  Gov.  Manning^s  term  of  office,  he 
at  the  termination  of  the  war,  his  was  induced  to  bpcome  a  candidate 
habits  of  discipline,  (impatient  as  for  Congress.  But  the  germ  of 
Uie  militia  alyays  are  of  its  enforce-  that  party  spirit,  which  afterwards, 
ment,)  for  some  time  impeded  his  embittered  with  such  intense  ani- 
projop^ess  to  popular  favour.  mosity  the  politics  of  this  State — 
At  leng(h,in  1822,  he  was  elected  even  then  began  to  manifest  its 
a  mi>inber  of  the  South  Carolina  effects;  and  by  various  combina- 
Legislatnre,  and  such  was  the  roan-  tions  defeated  his  election. 
ner  in  which  he  at  once  impressed  He  subsequently  occupied  a  seat 
himself  on  its  confl<ience,  that  in  iu  the  Senate  of  the  State,  where 
the  short  term  of  two  years,  (and  al-  he  combatted  with  his  usual  bold- 
tbough  still  comparatively  a  young  ness,  power  and  energy,  the  doc- 
man,)  he  was  chosen  to  oc<*.upy  the  trine  of  nullification,  then  progress- 
Executive  Department.  His  elec-  ing  to  its  ascendency  in  South 
tion  was  ac^'ompanied  by  the  fiat-  Carolina.  He  was  confessedly  the 
tering  distinction,  of  a  large  major-  great  champion  of  the  opposition ; 
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and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  a  popularity,  such  as  no  roan  in  the 
his  influence,  that  it  was  supposed  State  possessied  ;  he  submitted  to 
(and  truly)  to  suspend  the  triumph  be  abandoned  by  friends,  such  an  no 
of  his  opponents,  and  to  hold  for  a  one  ever  had  ;  he  relinquished  fame, 
long  time  the  power  of  their  party  reputation,  and  power,  to  share  the 
in  check  and  abeyance.  LikeOoi.  ineligibility  of  a  dispirited  minor- 
Drayton,  he  maintained,  that  a  ity;  and  with  no  possible  antici- 
State  could  not  at  the  same  time  pation,  that  either  time  or  circum- 
be  both  in  and  out  of  the  Union;  stances  could,  in  the  few  years  that 
and  that  to  this  solecism  in  terms  have  transpired,  have  wrought  that 
the  theory  of  his  opponents  inevit-  change  which  subsequently  occur- 
ably  tended.  That  secession  was  ed  in  his  own,  and  the  political 
the  true  and  only  remedy  for  Fed-  fortunes  of  his  party, 
eral  evils — but  one  not  rashly  to  be  On  the  death  of  Gen.  Blair,  he 
applied,  or  that  few  causes  would  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
justify  a  State  in  resorting  to.  majority  to  succeed  him.  He  had 
That  whether  the  measures  of  scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  Congress, 
Government  then  complained  of,  before  his  influence  began  to  be 
wereofoppressivecharacter  or  not;  sensibly  felt  in  its  deliberations, 
or  when  or  how  South  Carolina  While  regarded  by  all  as  one  of 
should  exercise  her  undoubted  ri&rht  the  most  considered  and  consider- 
to  secede  from  the  Union,  were  able  members  of  the  South,  he 
questions  which  he  was  willing  to  nevertheless  shared  in  a  higher 
leave  without  controversy  or  dis-  degree,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
cussion  to  the  calm  and  dispassion-  Southern  man,  the  confidence  and 
ate  judgment  of  the  people.  That  respect  of  other  portions  of  the 
if  his  opponents  would  thus  make   Union. 

secession,  instead  of  nullification,  Always  a  Democrat  in  principle, 
the  issue  to  be  submitted  to  the  and  a  State  Rights  politician  of 
popular  will,  that  he  would  at  the  Jefferson  school,  he  was  as  vi- 
once  acquiesce  in  a  decision,  which  gorous  and  as  decided  an  opponent 
every  State  must  of  necessity  have  of  Federal  usurpations,  as  he  had 
reserved  the  right  of  making  for  been  of  the  measures  which  South 
herself  and  her  citizens.  And  that,  Carolina  had  adopted  to  resist 
regardless  of  all  considerations  of  them.  With  Gen.  Jackson,  then 
expediency,  as  to  whether  the  causes  President  of  the  United  States,  his 
were  of  a  character  sufficient  or  political  intercourse  grew  into  per- 
not,  to  justify  a  separation,  he  would  sonal  intimacy  and  friendship.  He 
yield  a  ready  and  cheerful  obe-  spoke  seldom  in  Congnesa,  and  with 
dience  to  the  behest  of  South  a  brevity  unusual  for  that  arena, 
Carolina,  then  truly  entitled  to  (be-  but  there  was  no  man  in  that  body 
cause  having  reclaimed  as  she  whose  speeches  were  more  popular, 
rightfully  can  do)  his  exclusive  or  more  eagerly  sought  for  distri- 
allegiance  to  her  sovereignty.  bution.    On  the  last  occasion   of 

The  separation  from  his  friends  the  kind,  and  but  a  very  few  days 
on  this  occasion  was  perhaps  the  preceding  his  sudden  and  unexpect- 
most  painful  event  of  his  life,  and  ed  death,  some  unpremeditated 
the  most  trying  to  his  virtue.  Few  remarks  which  he  made  on  the 
men  of  his  temperment,  of  his  as-  pending  question  of  debate,  pro- 
pirations,  and  of  his  inducements,  duced  a  sensation  that  can  scarcely 
would  (or  could)  have  sacrificed  so  be  imagined  from  the  now  tumnl- 
much  to  principle.    He  renounced  tuary  character  of  Congress.  Their 
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))iil)Iicatioi3  was  anticipated  by  de-  victim  to  its  own  agitating  emo- 

maods,  which  the.  press  found  it  tions — the  crushed  shell  of  intense, 

difficult  immediately  tosupply;  and  absorbing  and  overwrought  suscep- 

never  before  perhaps  (or  since)  has  tibilities.    Yes,  we  repeat  it,  there 

a  speech  in  Congress  been   more  is  a  poetic  harmony   between  the 

widely  read  throughout  the  Union,  life  and  death  of  such  a  man.     It 

His  reputation  was  in  fact  becoming  was  the  heart  that  presided  over 

national.  the  events  and  issues  of  both. 

He  had  already  begun  to  occupy  Gov.  Manning  left  three   sons ; 

much  of  the  public  mind,  and  to  the  eldest  already  distinguished  in 

ascend  those  steeps  of  political  fame  the  counsels  of  the  State ;  and   all 

and  power,  the  summit  of  which  occupying  useful  and  important  po- 

(wheth  er  otherwise  desti  ned  to  reach  si  tions  in  society, 

or  not,)  death  suddenly  arrested  his  Both  as  a  speaker  and  a   writer, 

progress  in  attaining.  Gov.  Manning's  style   was  strong, 

His  health  having  become   en-  clear,  forcible  and  impassioned;  his 

feebled  by  the  sedentary  habits  of  manner  winning,  his  address  pecu- 

a  long  Congressional  session,  he  liarly  agreeable, 

repaired  to  Philadelphia  on  a  visit  His  virtues  abounded,  his  esti- 

of  a  few  days,  both  for  >ecreation  mable  qualities  were  innumerable, 

and  medical  advice.    On  the  day  his  faults   those  only  of  a  noble, 

after  his  arrival,  he  was  seized  with  sensitive,  and  impassioned  nature, 

a  sadden  indisposition — not  aUrm-  His  countenance  in    repose   was 

ing  at  the  time  to  himself  or  his  bland,  but  indicative   of  firmness, 

friends — ^but  which  in  a  few  hours  and  wore  the  very  aspect  to  invite 

tenninated  his  valuable  life.    He  confidence.      When  animated    in 

expired  in  the  evening  of  the   1st  debate  or  conversation,  it  rejected 

of  May,  1886,  in  the  ^li\\  year  of  like  a  mirror  all  the  emotions  of 

bis  age,  of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  his  mind.     There  was  no  man  who 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  mo3t  fitting  could  express  in  his  looks  more 
and  probable  malady,  of  which  scorn  or  indignation,  higher  re- 
such  a  man  could  die.  His  heart  solves,  or  softer  affection.  His  air 
had  been  the  moving  principle,  the  was  noble,  his  stature  tall  and  well 
chief  element,  the  active  member,  proportioned,  his  complexion  clear 
the  controlling  agent,  of  all  the  and  fiorid;  his  features  regular,  and 
events  of  his  life.  It  had  so  often  in  perfect  harm({ny  to  produce  that 
throbbed  to  other's  woes ;  it  had  manly  beauty,  of  which  he  was  so 
so  constantly  overflowed  with  sym-  eminently  possessed.  His  person 
patby  and  benevolence ;  it  had  so  was  faultless ;  and  his  manner  and 
long  and  so  ardently  responded  to  appearance  of  that  commanding 
the  demands  of  patriotism,  friend-  character,  to  make  him  the  '*ob- 
ship  and  humanity ;  it  had  done  so  served  of  all  observers" — in  short, 

much  for  thought  and  action,  that  .  .        ^.     .         ,    ^       .  ,    :. 

..         ij       A  u  ^au^-    •  >.  au  J-   *i.^  **  A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 

It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  the  where  every  God  did  geem  to  set  his  seal 

first  portion  of  the  human  mecha-  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 
nism  to  waste  and   wear  away — a 
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THE   PRIN0I98   IL8E. 


The  Brocken's^Sevil  was,  as  may  th^'oak  branches,  which  the  North- 
easily  be  imagined,  deeply  enraged  wind  threw  upon  her  bosom,  she 
at  the  flight  of  the  charming  prin-  would  cradle  gently  in  her  soft  arms, 
cess.  Heknewright  well  that  snch  would  kiss  their  withered  leaves, 
pure  springlets  were  no  prey  for  and  would  carry  them  on,  Ull  find- 
him  ;  and  that  the  demon, Pride,  his  ing  a  spot  on  her  banks,  cushioned 
surest  means  of  catching  young  with  growing  moss,  she  would  }ay 
souls,  had  '  be^n  cast  out  oi  her.  them  gently  down. 
What  should  he  do  to  recapture  the  But  the  devil ,  standing  all  the 
wayward  child?  The  Storm-wind  while  on  the  Brocken's  pinnacle, 
and  the  princess'  fear  of  him,  oc-  gnashed  his  teeth  furiously,  when 
curring  to  him;  he  immediately  he  saw  how  vain  were  the  North- 
summoned  the  North-wind,  and  wind's  efforts  against  little  Use. 
bade  him  roar  through  the  valley,  **  I  will  sen*!'  Winter  now,"  he  rout- 
directly  in  the  face  of  bright  little  ered,  ^andi  he  shall  gag  and  load  her 
Use.  ThiS;  he  thought,  will  make  with  fetters.  Desolate  and  hoary 
her  turn  and  rush  back  to  the  Winter,  with  his  hunger  and  cold; 
Brocken.  with  his  long,  dark  nights,  wherein 

The  North-wind  strove  his  ut-  temptation  is  rife,  and  sin  glides 
most  to  accomplish  the  devil's  be-  along  his  secret  course;  has  captnr- 
bests.  Whizzing,  creaking, howling,  ed  many  an  unlucky  soul  for  me, 
roaring,  he  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  will  easily  overcome  this  lank 
shook  the  trees  till  they  trembled  to  water  princess.  Thou  North-wind, 
their  roots,  and  dashed  their  shat-  bestir  thyself ;  shake  the  leaves 
tered  branches  angrily  to  the  earth,  from  the  trees,  and  prepare  the  way 
directly  before  little  Use's  feet.  A  for  Winter.  Thou  knowest  he  never 
young  pine  especially,  which  had  comes,  till  his  heavy  steps  can  rustle 
not  yet  attained  a  firm  foo^hold  on  through  the  dead  and  dry  foliage." 
the  steep  mountain  side,  he  hurled  And  the  North-wind,  like  an  obe- 
directly  across  her  path ;  and  then  dient  vassal,  blew  with  redoubled 
seizingherloosened  veil,  endeavour-  violence  and  with  icy  coldnes 
ed  todragheralong'with  him.  The  through  the  valley.  The  beeeb 
little  princess,  however^  bravely  tore  trees,  trembling  and  almost  frosen, 
herself  from  him,  caring  little  how  made  no  resistance,  but  frightened, 
much  of  her  veil  was  left  in  the  let  their  leaves  fall  to  the  ground 
North-wind's  hands.  In  fact,  she  The  oaks,  at  first  resisted,  but  soon 
thought  but  little  of  herself,  and  had  theirJeaves  tinged  blood -red  by 
feared  nothing  on  her  own  account;  the  cold,  and  were,  at  last,  complete- 
her  heart  was  so  full  of  misery  for  ly  stripped,  and,  with  naked  boughs, 
her  much  loved  trees;  and  had  she  awaited  with  dread,  the  coming 
been  able,  she  would  willingly  have  Winter.  The  pine  tree  only  re- 
aided  them  in  their  combat  with  the  mained  unmoved,  and  wore  on- 
storm.  Sorrowfully  she  approached  changed  his  royal  oak-green  man- 
the  fallen  pine — threw  herself  upon  tie.  Little  Use,  at  his  feet,  conld 
him,  bathed  him  with  her  tears,  and  not  understand  the  meaning  of  all 
tenderly  washed  his  wounds.  The  this,  and  quite  annoyed,  called  out 
green  and  tender  beech  saplings,  and  to  the  trees :  ^*  Ye  road  trees !  what 
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ails  Ton  ?  Why  do  ye  throw  your  and  spikee^  till  be  bad  completely 
dry  leaves  into  my  face  ?  Do  ye  covered  their  tender  limbs  with  his 
no  longer  care  for  little  Use  ?  Do  fetters.  Rough  Winter  now  seized 
ye  wish  to  scratch  her  eyes  out,  with  his  sharp  icy  talons,  the  deli-  . 
with  your  brown  acorns  and  hard'  cate  breast  of  the  troubled  child.  A 
beevh-nuts  f '  Quite  angry,  the  cold  tremor  ran  through  the  little 
little  one  sprang  forward,  taking  Use,  and  clinging  tremblingly  to 
the  dry  leaves  from  her  sunny  the  pine's  gnarled  roots,  she  turned 
ringlets,  and  out  of  the  glittering  her  eyes,  full  of  prayer,  to  the  lofty 
folds  of  her  dress.  forest  king. 

Winter  had  in   the  meantime,       She  saw  that  he,  too,  was  wrapt 
arrived  on  the  Brocken,  having  re-   in   Winter's  white   garb,  but  that 
ceived  from  the  hands  of  his  hellish   from  under  the  cold  snow  a  deep, 
majesty   himself,  the  thickest  and    eternal  ffreen  beamed  upon  her  from 
densest  mist-mantle  which  could  be  his  boughs:  and  this  mild  spring- like 
obtained.   He  began  to  move  slowly    appearance  comforted  her,  warmed 
over  the  heights,  rolling  his  ponder-   her  heart,and  gave  her  new  strength 
oos  weight  towards  the  valley.    At   and  life.     **  Ah,  tell  me.  Pine !"  she 
first,  he  wasnot  very  fierce, but  touch-   cried,  ^*how  is  it,  that  in  the  very 
ins  everything  ofily  with  hands  of  arms  of  winter,  you  remain  green 
▼efvet  softness,  tried  to  ingratiate   and  full  of  life?    Can  I  not  learn  to 
himself  with  all,  and  covered  the  na-  be    the    samel"      *^  Because    my 
kedness  of  tree  and  bosh  with  coaUiy   foundation  is  on  a  rock, "  replied 
glistening  with  tlie  hoar-frost,  till,   the  pine,  **  and  my  head  ever  hea- 
Iittle  Ilee,  blinded  by  the  dazzling   venward ;  therefore,  God  gives  me 
splendour,  knew  not  where  to  turn   the  strength  to  preserve  an  eternal 
her  eyes.    8oon,however,  the  snow-  green.    And  thou  too,  little  Use, 
flakes  came  whirling  down  in  dizzy    thou  also  art  a  child  of  the  rock, 
circles,     and    the    little    princess .  and  in  thy  limpid  stream,  reflect  est 
thought,  at  first,   that  the  clouds   the  light  of  Heaven  as  pure  and 
themselves  had   descended  to  the   undimmed  as  it  streamed  upon  thee. 
▼ale,   to   renew   the  acquaintance   If  thou  hast  the  true  lite,  the  inner 
made   on   the  Alpine  peak.     But   striving  after  the  good,  which  the 
when  Winter  bad  spread  his  man-    the  Lord  gives ;  thou  wilt  not  want 
tie,  thicker  and  heavier,  upon  the   the  strength  to  overcome  the  Win- 
whole  ravine,  burying  stones  and    ter.    Trust  in  God,  little  Use.    Do 
tvee-roots,   moss   and   weeds,  and    thy  utmost,  and   be    not  weary." 
even  the  pale,  trembling  grass ;  lit-  *^ Thanks,     dear    Pine,"    replied 
tie  Use's  heart  was  troubled,  lest  her   Use,  *'  I  will  try  to  be  strong  and 
turn  should  come  also.    The  fate   good,    as  you  are.     Winter  shall 
of  her  green,  which  she  loved  so    not  have  me  as  his  willing  slave." 
well,  and  which  she  saw  no  more.   And  with  a  powerful  exertion,  she 
made  her  very  sad ;  and  as  she  in-    tore  herself  from  his    icy    arms, 
dttstriously  laboured  to  wash  the    which  he  had  wound  around  her, 
anew  from   tfle  stones  she  could   struck  away  his  rough  hands  which 
reach,  and  to  free  the  soft  moss,    were  holding  her  dress  between  the 
she  felt  sharp  icy  spikes  piercing   rocks,  and  darted  with  swift  course 
her  tender  limbs,  and  saw  that  Win-   into  the  valley  below,  snapping  and 
ter  had  welded  hard,  bright  chain-    sundering  all  the  chains  and  spikes 
rings  around  the  stones,  and  roots    with  which  she  had  been   bound, 
that  she  passed  by,  and   that  he   With  such   a  young    romp,    old 
extended  more  and  more  his  chains   Winter  could  not  keep  pace ;  and 
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admitting  his  impotence,  and  the  ter  to  retreattotheBrooken  heights, 

impossibility  of  capturing  the  Apark-  soon  to  be  driven  even  thence  by 

ling  Use,  he  sat  growling   in   his  the  warm  sun.     The  pine  threw  off 

snow.  his  white  robe,  and  in  celebration  of 

The  following  day,  as  little  Use  Springes  return,  stuck  bright  green 

was  bounding  gaily  forward  in  the  lights  on  the  ends  of  all  <^f  his  dark 

pride  of  victory,  driving   furiously  green  boughs ;  the  oaks  and  beeches 

onwards  the  icicles,  she  bad  broken  soon  donned  again  their  green  garb; 

from  the  stones  ;  the  mosses  on  her  and  thus  little  Use  lived  joyous,  hap- 

banks,   called   out  to  her:  '^Ilse,  py  days  in  the  still  and  lovely  vale, 

dearest  Use,  help   us.    The  snow  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  years, 

presses  so  heavily  on  our  soft  little  The  winter,  it  is  true,  returned  each 

heads,  we  cannot  stand  erect  upon  year,  inflicting  the  same  cruel  fate 

our  tender  stalks.     Help  us,  dear  upon  trees  and  shrubs,  and  laying  his 

Use,  do  I  Winter  is  so  severe  upon  glittering  snares  for  the  little  Ilse. 

us. "     And   the  princess  stooped  But  the  active,  sinewy  little  child 

compassionately  to  them,  and  lifting  never  suffered  herself  to  be  caught, 

carefully   a  corner  of  the  heavy  Lithe  and  smooth  and  as  a  lizard,  she 

snow  coverlet,  put  her  sweet  little  slipped  always  through  his  rough, 

face  under  and  whispered  to  them  icy  hands.    The  trees  too  renewed 

the    lesson     taught    her    by    the  their  verdure  each  year,  and  were 

pine.     **  Fear  not,  ye  little  mosses ;  never  more  beautiful,  or  more  fresh 

as  your  foundation  is  on  the  Rock —  than  in  Spring,   as  if  the  struggle 

as  God  gives  you  strength  to  remain  with  Winter  had  strengthened  aud 

green  despite  of  the  cold  snow,  so  purified    them.     Little   Use,    too, 

ye  must  not  forget  that  ye  have  ^  was  never  more  lustrous  and  spark- 

God-given  life  within  you,  and  ye  ling,  than  when,  the  snow  having 

must  struggle  to  remain  firm,  to  be  thawed  on  the  mountain-tops,  she 

always    upright  and   to  grow   in  rushed  in  her  full  vigor  through  the 

strength  and    stature,  even  under  forest.     Snow  is,  in  fact,  for  little 

your  coverlet  of  snow;   and   God  streams,  the  milk  of  life,  of  which 

will  be  with  you,  if  ye  only  ask  the  oftener   they   drink,  the  more 

Him."     And  the  mosses  immedi-  lusty  do  they  become, 

ately  l>egan  to  exert  themselves,  and  The  greenwood  was  very  proud 

soon  thawed  and  warmed  by  their  of  its  adopted  child,  little  Use;  and 

work,  called  joyfully  to  the  little  as  she  never  thought  now  of  her- 

princess — "  Use,    Use,    thou    wert  self,  but  only  of  her  beloved  trees 

right ;  we  are  already  more  erect,  and  plants  and  how  she  could  serve 

and  begin  to  grow.    The  soft  snow  them,  entirely  forgetting  that  she 

yields  readily  to   our  green  little  was  a  Princess ;  they  never  forgot 

hands. "  that  she  was  one,  and  trees  and  flow- 

Thus,  little  Use,  taught  her  play-  era,  the  stones,  the  graceful  grass 
mates — the  mosses  and  the  grasses—  and  the  mosses  prized  her  the  more 
by  the  use  and  exercise  of  their  highly,  and  after  their  manner  did 
strength,  to  withstand  Winter.  She  her  silent  reverence.* 
bedewed  the  little  grasses  with  her  As  the  Princess  coursed  along 
fresh  running  waters,  inspiring  them  through  the  valley,  the  weeds  and 
to  grow  and  to  stretch  themselves  so  flowers  would  crowd  around  her, 
as  to  be  the  first  to  greet  Spring,  kissing  the  hem  of  her  garment  and 
when  he,  at  last  returned  to  the  her  flowing  veil;  and  the  tall  grace- 
valley,  rolled  back  from  the  earth,  ful  grasses,  standing  along  her  path, 
the  heavy  mantle,  and  forced  Win-  waved  to  her  their  feathered  hats. 
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The  thoughtfal  blue-beils,  the  for-  patient  of  their  grey  duennas, 
est's  loneliest  flower  childfWho  loved  Behind  the  old  ladies'  back  they 
Ese  above  all  and  always  strove  to  carry  on  a  wild  revel,  and  jest 
be  near  her,  would  press  close  to  and  taunt  them,  till  finding  the 
her,  bend  over  her  and  gaze  upon  place  too  hot,  the  heavy  clouds 
her  pensively  with  their  calm  deep  roll  slowly  away  and  disappear 
eyes.  Aye,  they  would  even  climb  altogether.  The  way  being  thus 
npon  the  wet,  slippery  stones,  cleared,  the  sun-rays  spring  again 
around  which  the  Princess  had  into  the  thicket,  swing  themselves 
thrown  her  arms,  and  there  she  in  the  rain-drops,  still  hanging 
would  kiss  them  affectionately  and  from  the  trees,  and  romp  whole 
^read  a  soft  moss-carpet  under  days  in  the  grass  with  little  Use. 
them,  so  that  their  feet  of  fibre  It  was  on  such  an  occasion 
might  find  a  foot-hold  on  the  slip-  that  a  white  strawberry  blossom, 
pery  surface.  Thus  the  blue-bells  whose  numerous  family  was  scat- 
would  pass  whole  summers  on  tered  through  the  valley  of  the 
the  damp  stones,  encircled  by  little  Harz-mountains,  was  quietly,  and,  as 
Use's  arms ;  living  in  the  quiet  and  she  thought,  unnoticed,  admiring 
peaceful  society  of  grasses  and  herself  mirrored  iu  Use's  bright 
weeds,  as  it  were,  a  fairy-life  on  an  robe.  But  Use  saw  her,  and  shakmg 
enchanted  isle.  The  ferns  too,  her  finger  called  to  her.  *^  Ah,  ah, 
climbing  into  every  vacant  spot  on  strawberry  blossom,  thou  art  too 
the  moist  stones,  would  fan  little  vain  of  the  golden  yellow  knob  thou 
Use  with  their  bright  green  leaves  wearest  in  thy  hair."  The  aston- 
and,  jealous  of  the  sun's  rays,  would  ished  little  flower  dropped  her  white 
not  let  them  kiss  her.  These  loved  petals  and  shrank  quickly  beneath 
her  too,  and  as  often  as  the  grey  her  green  leaves.  The  sunbeams, 
clouds  which  hung  around  the  however,  bounded  laughing  after 
mountain  top  allowed  them,  they  her,  and  caught  her  behind  the 
would  leap  down  to  her  and  gam-  broad  leaves,  blushing  deeply  at 
bdl  with  her  under  the  trees.  having  been  detected.  As  often  as 
The  grey  clouds  have  been  for  she  caught  the  eye  of  one  of  them 
ages  the  wardens  of  the  sun-rays ;  her  cheeks  would  mantle  with  a 
and,  being  themselves  so  heavy  and  deeper  crimson,  till  finally,  perfectly 
helpless  that  they  would  hardly  purple,  she  kept  behind  her  green 
ever  move  from  their  original  leaf-screen,  and  hung  her  little  head 
posts,  did  not  the  storm-wind  occa-  on  the  ground.  The  jolly,  good- 
sionally  dash  his  besom  among  hearted  full  moon  too,  Ilse's  old 
them  and  pnt  them  to  flight ;  they  friend,  made  her  many  a  visit. 
can  not  well  endure  the  merry  Crossing  tlie  mountains,  he  would 
sport  and  the  winsome  jests  which  stand  directly  over  the  Usenstein, 
their  bright  light-footed  wards  en-  the  most  beautiful  cliff  of  the  lofty 
joy  with  the  little  Use  on  the  ridge  which  the  residents  of  the 
green  sward  beneath  ;  and  so  they  valley  have  named  after  the  little 
sit  oftentimes  on  the  mountain,  im-  Princess,  and  then  gaze  with  friend- 
passable  as  a  stone  wall,  and  not  suf-  ly  eyes  upon  his  favorite,  as  she 
feringthe  smallest  sun-ray  to  escape,  meandered  along  under  the  moun- 
And,  at  times,  too,  the  hard  rain  tain's  shadow,  playing  with  the  sil- 
pours  down  into  the  vale,  re-  ver  stars  he  threw  her. 
joiced  to  see  little  Use  rolling  along  Men,  too,  have  long  since  been  co- 
alone  and  sad.  Such  conduct  na-  dwellers  with  the  little  Use,  in  this 
tarally  renders    the  sun-rays  im-  greenwood;  but  our  Princess  was  at 
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first  very  coy  of  them,  and  the  Pine  expand,  they  made  an  open  attack 
had  quite  a  task  to  induce  the  child  upon  Use  ;  felled  many  trees  that 
not  to  look  upon  them  as  foes,  hut  stood  near  her,  sawed  them  into 
to  he  sociahle  with  them.  The  hoards  and  rafters,  and  at  the  very 
first  men  who  came  were  a  couple  side  of  the  Princess,  dug  for  her  a 
of  charcoal  hurners.  They  huilt  spacious  chamher  in  the  earth,  with 
their  hut,  felled  trees,  made  their  walls  of  stone  and  turf,  and  with  a 
charcoal-kiln  and  hurnt  their  coal,  hroad  opening  upon  the  valley,  har- 
Little  Use  shed  many  tears,  when  ricaded  strongly  with  hoards.  With 
she  saw  her  much-loved  trees  felled  the  other  boards  and  rafters, 
by  the  sharp  axe  and  stretched  dy-  they  built  houses  for  themselves, 
ing  on  the  ground ;  and  grasses  and  their  wives  and  their  children, 
flowers  complained  so  oitterly  of  When  all  was  finished,  they  invited 
man  who  crushed  them  as  he  the  little  Princess  to  take  posses- 
walked  through  the  forest,  that  sion  of  her  new  apartment,  and  to 
little  Use's  heart  was  sorely  wound-  make  herself  comfortable.  Little 
ed.  The  flames,  too,  that  flared  up  Use  thanking  them,  wished  to  pass 
from  the  kiln,  and  the  smoke  whicn  on,  not  knowing  whether  it  were 
rose  from  it,  re-called  to  her  that  safe  or  not  to  accept  this  invitation, 
fearful  night  on  the  Brocken,  and  But  the  men  blocked  up  her  path 
filled  her  with  repugnance  to  man.  with  stones  and  earth,  and  tore 
The  Pine,  however,  told  her  that  away  a  large  rock  which  guarded 
he,  fashioned  after  God's  image,  her  in  her  course.  As  she  was  run- 
was  creation's  lord,  and  that  all  ning  swiftly,  she  could  not  stop  her- 
beings  were  made  to  serve  him ;  self,  but  rushed  with  her  whole 
that  every  tree,  having  lived  the  force  through  the  gap  into  her  new 
time  assigned  it  by  its  Creator,  would  chamber,  which  the  men  called  a 
be  struck  to  the  ground,  either  by  pond.  Spreading  herself  over  its 
the  hand  of  man  or  by  the  light-  whole  breadth,  she  dashed  angrily 
ning  from  heaven,  or  by  fire,  or  by  with  her  foaming  waves  against  its 
its  own  decay.  Of  Fire,  she  should  walls.  It  took  her  some  time  to  be- 
not  be  afraid.  It  is  a  holy  power,  come  calm  and  quiet  in  her  strange 
eflecting  much  good  on  earth,  when  prison  house  After  a  little  while, 
used  with  wisdom  ;  that  she  her-  she  bore  her  trouble  more  patiently, 
self,  little  Princess,  would  soon  learn  and  collecting  her  waters  and 
this  and  would  one  day  join  hand  thoughts,  looked  up  enquiringly  to 
in  hand  with  Fire  in  common  labour,  the  Pine,  who,  unscathed,  stood  near 

Princess  Use,  however,  did   not  the  gable  end  of  her  new  house, 

anticipate  with  much  pleasure,  the  The  Pine  replied  to   her  look 

time  when  she  should  unite  with  with  a  mournful  smile.     Agricul- 

Fire  in  his  work ;  but,  having  great  ture  has  invaded  us,  little  Use,  and 

respect  for  the  Pine's  foresi^t,  be-  will  leave  but  little,  either  of  freo- 

lieved  his  words  fully.  dom  or  of  peace,  in  our  beautiful 

A  long  time  after  these  events,  a  greenwood."  **  Agriculture!" sighed 

second  company — a  large  number.  Use.     "  Ah  God   pity  us  I     It  is 

this  time — came  into   the  valley,  surely  from  the  Devil  f     Whoever 

equipped   with   axes  and    spades,  strikes  so  many  of  Ood's  trees  to 

and  driving  a  herd   of  oxen  and  the  earth,  then  flays  them  and  cuts 

goats,  which  they  tethered  in   the  them  up,  can  not  be  good."  ^Poor 

green  pastures  among  the   moun-  child,"  answered  the  Pine,  smiling, 

tains.     A  short  distance  from  Use's  ^^  What  wilt  thou  say,  when  thou 

stone,  where  the  valley  began  to  learnest    to     know    Agriculture's 
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grand  daughter,  Industry.    She  is  ^  Dost  thou  uot  know  us,  dearest 

a  gold-digger,  ploughing  up  the  Use?      We  are  the  "wood  of  thy 

whole  earth  in  her  search  after  the  cherished  trees.    Fear  not,  we^ll  do 

precious  metal,  and  never  sparing  thee    no   hann.**     Just  then,   the 

even  the  last  tree,  when  it  stands  in  miller  stepped  out  and  began  to 

her  ruthless  course.    Whole  forests  raise  the  gate.    ^  Come  here  little 

fall  before  her,  their  place  to  be  Use,**  he  cried  encouragingly.  *Thou 

filled  by  beet-farms,  and  great  stone  hast  remained  long  enough  in  thy 

buildings    with    their    wearisome  pond.    Come,  stir  thyself,  and  help 

chimneys  stretching  up  into  heaven,  us  work.'*    Nor  did  the  little  Prin- 

When    she    enters.  Poesy   flies.'?  cess    hesitate,  but  ghtfaering   her 

Little  Use,  clasping  her  hands,  seem-  robes  together  she  ran  quickly  to  the 

ed  in  such  deep  despair  tbat  the  wheel,  trembling  at  first  a  little,  and 

Pine  added:  ^ Don't  let  that  pain  stepping  carefully  from  one  spoke 

thee,  child.    It  will  be  a  long  time  to  another ;  but  rushing  boldly  for- 

before  Industry  will  trouble  us.    At  ward  when  she  felt  the  wheel  more 

best,  she  has  an  aversion  from  moun-  beneath  her  light  footstep,  she  let 

tains,  and   builds  her  abode  in  the  her  veil  stream  in  the  breeze,  pul- 

plains.  And  besides,  we  will  pray  to  led    on    her    tiny   foam-cap    and 

God   to  preserve   our  loved   and  finally  shot,  shouting  and  roaring 

peaceful    valley   from   her  hands,  along  the  mill  stream;  whilst  the 

But  Agriculture  is  a  true  servant  of  wheel  swung  round  its  mighty  arms, 

the  Lord,  and  heralds  blessings  and  the  mill  kept  time  to  it,  and  silver 

prosperity  and  God's  own    word,  bright  pearls,  shaken   from    Use's 

Hearest  thou  not  the  sweet  sooth-  moist  ringlet,  streamed  from  every 

ing  peal  of  the  morning  and  even-  spoke. 

ing  bells,  rise  from  the  valley.  The  Little  Use  was  now  a  worker  in 
Emperor  has  given  that  castle  yon-  man's  service — the  water  of  life  and 
der  to  a  good  Bishop;  and  he  has  prosperity  to  the  valley  and  its  in- 
established  a  cloister  for  pious  habitants.  With  men  she  laboured 
monks.  It  is  their  people  who  in  the  mills,  and  in  the  iron  works, 
hare  settled  here  among  us."  where  sBe  made  the  dreaded  ac- 
After  this  explanation,  little  Use  quaintance  of  Fire  and  learnt  that 
lost  her  fear  or  man,  and,  pressing  the  aversion  was  mutual,  he  stand- 
against  the  door  of  her  new  man-  ing  as  much  in  awe  of  her  as  she 
sion,  crept  drop  by  drop  through  of  him.  Hence  they  never  met, 
the  crevices  to  see  what  was  around  except  when  it  was  necessary  to  the 
her.  Not  far  below,  she  saw  a  work,  and  then  parted  as  soon  as 
powerful,  newly  constructed  mill-  possible.  In  bright  buckets  the 
wheel,  and  the  miller's  curly  headed  Princess  entered  her  co-workmen's 
son  standing  upon  the  platform,  houses,  giving  valuable  aid  to  their 
"Yes,  peep  out,  Princess  Ilse,"  he  wives  and  daughters  in  their  do- 
cried  laughingly.  "  We'll  open  the  meslic  duties,  in  the  kitchen,  in 
door  directly,  and  then  when  the  washing  and  in  scouring.  She 
dance  begins,  how  you  shall  |be  washed  and  bathed  the  children, 
whirled  round  by  the  wheel  I"  '*Am  watered  the  flowers  in  the  garden, 
I  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel  T'  she  and  the  vegetable  beds — in  a  word, 
cried  and  glanced  with  beating  blushed  at  no  work,  however 
heart  upon  what  seemed  to  her  a  humble.  Nor  needed  she  to  blush, 
gigantic  instrument  of  torture.  The  for  she  lost  nothing  of  her  princely 
latter  began  to  creak  and  groan  in  rank  by  her  lowly  labours  of  love 
eyery  spoke,  and  whispered  to  her :  among  the  sons  of  men. 
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Many  centuries  had  elapsed  since  stain,  then  it  was  that  she  couned 
Princess  Use  had  iSrst  set  her  foot  most  lustrous  and  vigorous,  and  re* 
on  the  mill-wheel.  The  monks  fleeted  heaven's  light  with  renewed 
had  deserted  the  ancient  abbey ;  power  and  clearness. 
Luther's  teaching  had  overspread  But  another  deep  wound  had 
the  valley,  and  a  noble  race  of  Earls  little  Use's  heart  to  sustain.  As  the 
had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  had  cultivation  of  later  times,  ever  grasp- 
for  a  long,  lon^  time  flourished  and  ing  at  more,  increased  ;  a  broad 
ruled  there.  Little  Use  served  them  path  was  cut  through  the  valley  for 
and  their  subjects  as  she  had  before  the  car  wheel,  the  ground  was  up- 
served  the  monks  and  their  tributa-  turned  by  spades  and  pick-axes, 
ries.  When  the  castle  began  to  and  a  number  of  lofby  trees  were 
fall  into  ruins  and  the  Counts  again  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
Stolberg  sought  another  and  stron-  ^echauss^e^  which  had  been  wrung 
ger  fortress  for  their  residence,  care  from  nature  only  by  force,  had  to 
was  taken  that  Princess  Use  and  be  maintained  by  force.  *^  I  won't 
her  beloved  vale  should  not  suffer  stand  it  I  I  never  shall  become 
by  the  change.  Industrious,  hard-  reconciled  to  it  I"  cried  Use,  that 
working  men  came  every  day  in  this  wearisome  creature  with  the 
greater  numbers  into  the  Princess'  French  name,  shall,  year  after  year, 
domain,  and  worked  in  common  creep  along  my  borders  with  its 
with  her  to  extract  the  mountain's  snail  pace,  playing  gouvernante  to 
noble  sap — ^the  mighty  iron — to  me,  and  putting  me  under  all  kinds 
reduce  it  to  steel  and  to  give  it  the  of  restraint  Who  gave  it  the  right 
form  suited  to  the  purposes  of  hu-  to  bid  me  :  *  Slowly  Ilse,  don't  come 
man  wants.  too  near  the  flowers,  nor  leap  and 

Early  and  late,  might  little  Ilse  "foam  so.  Be  stately  and  dignified 
be  seen  industriously  at  work ;  nor  as  I  am.  Behave  like  that  honest 
did  she  ever  tire  or  complain  of  the  fellow  there,  that  forest-bridge,  who 
labour,  toilsome  though  it  was.  If  from  his  shady  nook  under  yon  rock, 
you  met  her  in  the  valley,  just  is  beckoning  to  you  to  be  quiet." 
when  emerging  from  tfie  forest,  Wild  with  rage,  little  Ilse  foamed 
radiant  in  her  crystal  purity,  you  against  the  rocks  which  supported 
could  not  but  recognize  at  a  glance,  the  bridge,  endeavouring  to  tear 
the  Princess  of  the  purest  water —  them  from  their  position,  so  that 
the  daughter  of  light.  Still  Ilse  the  bridge  might  fall  with  the 
had  by  no  means  become  a  saint,  hated  French  creature.  ^^Ilse !  Ilse  L" 
and  when  the  Lord  God,  from  time  cried  the  Pine  with  a  warning 
to  time,  suffered  a  thunder  storm  voice,  ** what  mad  childish  freaks  art 
to  break  upon  her,  stirring  up  her  thou  after?  Hast  thou  not  yet 
waters  from  their  lowest  depths  learnt  that  we  must  all  bear  that 
and  bringing  to  light  all  her  secret  which  tends  to  man's  advantage.  If 
sins  and  frailties,  from  which  after  we  trees  can  endure  the  chauss^e, 
all,  not  even  the  best  of  us  is  free,  surely  thou  canst.  It  is  with  no 
little  Use  would  sonow  deeply,  joy  I  assure  thee  that  we  see  the 
The  storms,  however,  generally  had  dust  coloured  trains  sweep  through 
the  effect  upon  her  which  those  of  the  forest  Shame,  Ilse!  shame! 
life  should  have  upon  men,  viz :  to  Just  see  how  the  witches  are  laugh- 
increase  her  self  knowledge  and  to  ing  at  you." 
purify  her,  for  when  the  impure  in  The  devils' revels  on  theBrocken, 
her  had  been  washed  away,  and  she  you  must  know,  had  long  been 
had  been  cleansed  from  all  spot  and  abolished. 
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Ever  since  Chrifltianity  had  taken   of  it  by  winding  snakelike  through 
its  abode  there,  had  the  dislodged    the  depths  of  the  forest;  but  as  in 
hags  and  devils  wandered  through    her  mad    career  she  rushed  over 
the  country   in  various  disguises,   some  precipice  and   thought  that 
assuming  at  times  the  loveliest  and    she  had  forever  escaped  from  her 
most  enticing   forms,  in  order  to    dusty    companion,     suddenly    the 
deceive  and  Inre  unwary  souls  into   chauss^e   would  run   athwart  her, 
their  dark  domain.   A  set  of  these    and  throw  a  bridge  across  her  path; 
young  imps,  who  had  not  yet  for-    and    she,  a  princess,   must    bend 
given  little  Use  for  throwing  them    beneath  the    yoke,    smother    her 
into  the  shade  by  the  splendour  and   resentment  and  glide    on    in  the 
the   charms  she  had  displayed  on    hope  of  soon   reaching  some  spot 
the  Brocken,  came  every  summer  as   where  she  migbt  be  freer, 
spies  upon  her,  seeking  to  fright-       But  little  Use's  anger  never  lasted 
en  her  friends,  even  if  they  could    long  and  she  was  soon  again  cours- 
do  no  other  harm.    Assuming  the   ingouietly  through  the  valley,  side 
bright,   red  garb  of  the  Foxglove,   by  side  with  the  chauss6e,  kissing 
these  witches  stood   in  coquettish    modestly  the  feet  of  the  Dsenstein, 
groups  upon  an  open  plain  of  the    which  bears  upon  its  summit  the 
mountain,  basking  in  the  clear  sun-   Holy  Cross.    ^Princess  Use  is  still 
shine.     Then  winking  to  the  ferns,    alive  and  daily  in  the  mills  and 
they  would  call  out  to  the  modest   iron  works  of  the  valley,  pursues 
little  Blue  Bells,  that  they — Blue   her  humble  occupation.  And  when, 
Bells  and  Foxgloves — were  closely   on  the  Sabbath,  the  mills  are  hushed 
related.  In  this  way  they  hoped  to   and  the  industrious  inhabitants  of 
excite  a  quarrel.     Luckily,  the  blue    the   valley,  in  their  holiday  garb, 
bells,  spied    the  poisonous    drops   ascend  the  mountain  upon   whose 
which  lurked   in  the  calix  of  the  summit  stands  the  castle,  to  offer 
brilliant  Foxglove,   and  in    reply    up  their  prayers  and  hear    in  its 
gently  shook  &eir  heads  and  slipped    ancient  chapel  the  word  of  God, 
away  to  the  side  of  Use  and  begged    pure  and  unpolluted,  preached  with 
the  ferns  to  stand  before  them  and    force  and  heartfelt  fervor;  the  silvery 
save  them  from  again  looking  upon    voice  of  little  Use  may  be  heard 
this  tricky  race.    Use   looked  up    rippling  in  unison  with  the  sound  of 
shyly  at  what  was  passing,  and  as   bell   and   or^an  as  they  peal  from 
she  flowed  along,  offered  a  silent   the  walls  of  the  old  fortress,  far  over 
prayer.      She   stroked   both  Blue    the  valley  beneath. 
Bells  and  Fern,  whose  friendship        In  the  many  centuries  that  she 
had  been  tried,  and  if  on  any  occa-   has  been  flowing  through  the  val- 
sion  she   thought  that  the  pebbles   ley,   scattering  blessings  on  every 
in  her  bed  were  looking  up   with    side,  little  Use  has  lost  nothing  of 
too  eager  faces  at  the  Fox-gloves,    her  original   freshness  and  loveli- 
ahe  would   cast  over  them  a  sil-   ness.    She  has  drunk,  in  fact,  of 
T6iy  veil   and  blind  the  treacher-   the  never  failing  waters  of  the  foun- 
ons   Foxgloves  by  the  glittering   tain  of  eternal  youth ;  which,  clear 
rays   which  she   shot  up  in  their   and  limpid,  casting  off  its  own  impu- 
faces.  rities  by  its  ceaseless  activity,  is  ever 

When  Use  found  that  she  could  gushing  from  the  firmly  set  rock, 
not  keep  the  chauss^e  out  of  her  where  God  has  placed  it,  within  the 
valley,  she  wished  to  have  as  little  reach  ofevery  thirsty  soul  who  right- 
to  do  with  it  as  possible.  She  ly  seeks  it.  Princess  Use  has  shown 
would  try  to  escape  from  the  sight   the  world  what  even  a  spoilt  and 
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Billy  child  can  become,  when  Bhe  into  the  valley  below.  It  is  not  to 
has  once  expelled  the  demon,  pride,  be  sure  every  party  of  visitors  that 
from  her  heart ;  and  in  those  who,  has  the  honour  of  seeing  the  sharp 
weary  of  the  barren  and  desert  and  little  heads  and  the  piercing  eyes  of 
inhospitable  and  glaring  mountain  these  pretty  creatures,  pop  up  from 
sides  of  every  day  life,  retire  to  her  beneath  their  bed  of  moss,  for  the 
valley,  longing  for  returning  spring,  rock  mouse  is  very  retiring  and  very 
her  spirit  awakens  ohildho^'s  fond-  particular  about  the  company  it 
est  memories.  They  are  again  chiU  keeps.  Whoever  should  see  one 
dren— every  care  and  anxiety  being  is  bound  ^  by  the  wrath  of  Use"  tx> 
forgotten-— so  long  as  they  linger  feed  it  with  cake,  or  with  whatever 
beneath  the  fragrant  shadow  of  her  else  men  like  to  munch  with  their 
forest,  where  the  ferdure  is  more  coflfee  or  mice  to  nibble  in  their 
brilliant  and  the  air  fresher  and  rocky  nests, 
more  joy-inspiring  than  in  any  A  treaty  to  this  effect  was  con- 
other  valley  of  the  world.  eluded  on  a  beautiful  day  in  Au- 
Nor  does  Use  fear  any  more  the  gust,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1851, 
devil  and  the  witches,  when  gliding  committed  to  writing,  sealed,  de- 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Ilsenstein.  posited  safely  under  the  Ilsenstein, 
Indeed  so  bold  has  she  become,  and  treasured  in  the  memories  of 
that  often  when  summer  visit-  the  coffee-drinkers,  who  then  fed 
ors  wish  to  boil  their  cofiee  on  the  little  rock-mice, 
her  mossy  bank,  beneath  the  Ilsen-  And  here  ends  this  tale.  Having 
stein,  sheleaps  into  their  kettle,  and  nestled  itself  deep  in  the  fifreen 
allows  the  hostess  of  the  party  to  mountain  valley,  it  has  no  desire  to 
take  the  entire  credit  of  the  coffee,  accompany  little  Use  in  her  descent 
asking  for  herself  neither  praise  to  the  lowlands,  where,  meeting  the 
nor  other  reward  than  that  those  Acker  and  the  OGker,and  later  the 
who  have  had  the  great  good  luck  Aller,  she  is  carried  to  the  old 
to  drink  coffee  made  with  the  water  Weser — to  the  old  Weser,  who,  hav- 
of  the  Use,  should  pay  a  small  fee  ing  them — Ocker,  Acker,  Aller,  Use 
of  cake  to  her  little  rock-mice,  and  their  dependant  streamlets — 
These  rock-mice  live  in  the  stony  once  in  her  grasp,  hurries  them 
crevices  of  her  mossy  bank,  and  all  far  away  into  the  limitleas 
are    lineally  descended  from    the  deep. 

rock-mouse  who  cut  the  little  path       Yet  there  is  one  thing  which  this 

down  the  sides    of  the  Brocken,  tale  would  gladly  know !     What 

through    which  Use  in  the  gray  are  the  sensations  of  little  Use  when 

dawn  of  time  first  found  her  way  she  finds  herself  so  far  at  sea  ? 
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FROM  ATT  tTKFINISHED  DRAMA. 

liet  the  boy  have  his  will !  I  tell  thee,  brother. 

We  treat  these  little  ones  too  much  like  flowers, 

Training  them  in  blind  selfishness  to  deck 

Sticks  of  our  own  poor  setting,  when  they  might, 

If  leA  to  clamber  where  themselves  incline, 

Find  nobler  props  to  cling  to,  fitter  place, 

And  sweeter  air  to  bloom  in.   It  is  wrong. 

Thoa'ld'st  strive  to  imbue  with  feelings  all  thine  own 

With  thoughts,  and  hopes,  anxietieey  and  aims, 

Which  Nature  gave  thee,  (as  she  gave  thine  eye 

Its  blue  and  glorious  beauty  like  the  day, 

And  to  thy  child's  its  melancholy  night,) 

A  heart  as  diflerent  and  distinct  from  thine. 

As  love  of  goodness  is  from  love  of  glory. 

Or  noble  Po3sy  from  noble  Prose. 

I  could  forgive  thee,  if  thou  wast  of  them 

Who  do  their  fated  parts  in  this  world's  business, 

Scarce  knowing  how  or  why,  for  common  minds 

See  not  the  diiTerence  'twixt  themselves  and  others : 

Bui  thou.  THOU  with  the  visions  which  thy  youth  did  cherish, 

Substantialized  upon  thy  regal  brow, 

Should'st  boast  a  deeper  insight.   We  are  born, 

It  is  my  faithj  in  miniature  completeness, 

And  like  each  other  only  in  our  weakness. 

£ven  with  our  mother's  milk  upon  our  lips. 

Our  smiles  have  different  meanings,  and  our  hands 

Press  with  degrees  of  softness  to  her  bosom. 

It  is  not  change — whatever  in  the  heart 

That  wears  its  semblance,  we  In  looking  back 

With  gratulation  or  regret  perceive — 

It  is  not  change  we  undergo,  but  only 

Growth  or  development.  Yes !  what  is  childhood, 

But,  after  all,  a  sort  of  golden  daylight,  • 

A  beautiful  and  blessed  wealth  of  sunshine, 

Wherein  the  powers  and  passions  of  the  soul 

Sleep  star-like,  but  existent,  till  the  night 

Of  time  and  manhood  call  the  slumberers  forth, 

And  they  rise  np  in  glory.  Early  grief, 

A  shadow  like  the  darkness  of  eclipse. 

Hath  sometimes  waked  them  sooner. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  80RIPTURB  FROM  MODERN  TRAVEL  * 

The  interest  attached  to  the  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  interest 
reading  of  travels  in  Palestine  and  of  the  suhject  is  intense  enough  to 
the  neighbouring  lands  is  vivid  and  dignify  the  most  trifling,  and  en- 
undying.  This  interest  arises  from  liven  the  dullest  book.  Hence 
a  combination  of  causes.  The  even  the  stupidities,  and  insipidit- 
earliest  Poets,  Historians,  Legis*  ies,  and  superstitions  of  the  early 
lators,  were  natives  of  the  narrow  travellers  are  pardoned ;  for  we  so 
strip  of  land,  which  lines  the  east-  love  the  subject,  that  we  forget,  in 
em  edge  of  the  Mediterranean,  part,  the  defects  of  its  treatment, 
Some  of  the  earliest  events  record-  and  dull  and  dry  as  they  are,  we 
ed  in  the  authentic  history  of  the  pore  over  them,  with  as  much  de- 
world  occurred  here.  Here  were  light  as  the  child  over  its  nursery 
located  those  sweet  pastoral  scenes,  tale,  or  the  youth  over  the  thous- 
and events,  which,  related  in  the  and  and  one  nights.  Benjamin  of 
simplicity  of  truth,  are  so  charm-  Tudela,  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
ing  to  the  young,  and  so  full  of  Maundrell  and  others  become  to 
quiet  delight  to  the  old.  us  friends  and  brothers  for   they 

But  chiefly,  as  the  theatre  of  each  tell  us  something  of  the  birth 
supernatural  events,  and  of  the  place  of  our  religion,  of  the  glorious 
successive  revelations  of  God  to  land  of  prophets,  patriarchs,  kings, 
man,  is  Palestine  a  source  of  deep-  and  apostles, 
est  interest  alike  to  Jew  and  Christ-  The  only  class  of  writers  we  can- 
ian.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  de-  not  endure  on  such  k  subject,  is  that 
scribe  the  thrill  of  delight  which  of  the  skeptic  and  the  rationalist — 
pervades  the  heart  of  the  traveller  men  of  little  learning  and  much 
from  the  far  West,  as  he  first  gazes  conceit ;  men  who,  believing  noth- 
upon  the  outline  of  the  Holy  Land,  ing,  and  loving  nothing  but  their 
and  sees  Carmel  projecting  into  own  vanity,  visit  this  glorious  land 
the  sea,  as  if  reaching  forth  to  wel-  of  wonders  only  to  doubt,  to  sneer, 
come  him,  and  Lebanon  raising  to  to  ridicule.  Procul,  oh/  procul  esti 
the  clouds  his  hoar  head,  like  some  profani.  What  have  such  men  to 
ancient  priest  or  prophet  and  look-  do  on  the  soil  hallowed  by  the 
ing  benignantly  dowa  upon  his  visits  of  Angels,  and  trodden  in 
new  admirer  and  visitor.  Much  every  part  by  the  weary  footsteps 
less  shall  we  attempt  to  put  into  of  the  Son  of  Man  ?  Unfortunately 
words  the  enthusiasm,  the  ecstacy  a  portion  of  their  spirit  has  been 
of  him  who  kneels  for  the  first  infused  into  the  breasts  of  really 
time  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  religious  and  learned  men.  Setting 
traces  the  footsteps  of  the  God-roan,  out  with  the  determination  to  reject 
along  the  via  dolorosa,  up  the  step  all  the  traditions  of  the  Monks  and 
of  Calvary ;  or  searches  out  the  natives,  and  to  re-examine  all  quest- 
consecrated  haunts  of  the  Saviour  ions  of  localities  by  the  light  of 
and  His  Apostles  along  the  West-  their  own  reason,  they  have  volun- 
em  shore  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  tarily    eliminated  from   their  ex- 

*The  Land  and  the  Book  :  or,  Biblical  Illustrations  drawn  from  the  manners 
and  customs,  the  scenes  and  scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  W.  M.  Thompson, 
D.D.,  etc.    Maps,  engravings,  etc.  2  vols.  12mo.  Harpers 
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amination  one  of  the  elements  of  and  crossed  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
troth,  and  made  it  impossible  in  and  studied  the  scenery,  and  climate, 
many  cases  to  come  to  a  just  and  and  seasons,  and  arts,  and  agricul* 
satis&ctory  conclusion.  Not  that  ture,  and  religions  of  every  portion 
tradition  is  always  just  or  wise,  but  of  the  country ;  and  that  not  once 
where  almost  all  knowledge  is  only,  but  again  and  again,  in  sum- 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  mer  and  winter,  and  under  a  great 
and  from  age  to  age,  and  where  variety  of  circumstances :  nor  are 
not  only  habits,  dress,  manners,  his  personal  qualifications  for  such 
language,  but  also  ideaa,  and  send-  a  task  of  a  mean  order.  Making 
ments  and  even  names  scarcely  no  pretensions  to  the  deep  and 
change  from  age  to  age,  a  greater  varied  learning  of  Robinson,  he  is 
force  is  to  be  given  to  tradition  yet  a  well  informed  scholar;  an 
than  an  Occidental  can  well  ima-  active,  cheerful  hardy  traveller, 
gtne.  knowing  how  to  make  the  best  of 

One  of  the  latest  books,  which  untoward  circumstances,  a  cautious 

hascome  into  our  hands,  is  happily,  and    accurate  observer,  and   pas- 

for  the   most  part,   free  from  this  sably  good   at  describing  what  he 

fault.    We    allude    to    the  Land  sees.    In  modesty  and  candor  he  is 

and   the  Book,  by  W.  M.  Thorn-  very  fnvorably  contrasted  with  Dr. 

son,  D.D.     True,  the  author  is  a  Barclay     (**Gity    of    the     Great 

disciple    of  Robinson,   that    vote-  King^)  whose  book  is  insu^rable 

ran  traveller  and    learned   inves-  for  its  insolent  vanity  and  pretence, 

tigator ;  and  Robinson  is  the  Prince  The  type,  paper  and  woodcuts  are 

and  Leader  of  the  doubters  and  excellent,   highly  illustrative,   and 

reasoners,   who  have  contrived  to  particularly  noh  in  the  department 

nnaettle  so   much  relating  to  the  of  Natural   History.    They  alone 

sacred  localities,  and  have  them-  would    make    many  obscure  pas- 

aelves    settled   little  to  the  satis-  sages    of    Holy    Scripture,  quite 

faction  of  the  really  learned  and  plain   and  intelligible.    We  have 

judicious.  But  Dr.  Thomson  is  not  out  one  fault  to  find  with  them, 

a  servile  follower  of  Robinson.    In  Those  relating  to  the  people  and 

several    places  he    has  ventured  the    arts    are  often  copied  from 

modestly   but  firmly  to  differ  from  Lane^s  Modern  Egyptians,  and  that 

his   leader ;  as  e.  g.  in   regard  to  without    acknowledgment      This 

the  localities  of  Capernaum  and  may  be  the  fault  of  the  publishers 

Chorazin,  he  has  successfully  de-  only.     We  are  ignorant  how  far 

fended  views  of  the  case  which  had  the  author  is  responsible  for  the 

been  set  aside  with  •  contempt  by  illustrations.    W6  have  no  means 

Robinson.  of  judging  how  far  these  illnstra- 

But  this  is  not  among  the  great*  tions  are  applicable  to  Palestine. 

est  of  his  merits.    He  had  spent  We  know  that  they  are  faithful 

twenty -five  years  in  the  country  as  representations    of    the    state  of 

a  Missionary;  had  become  familiar  things  in  Egypt;  but  while  there 

with  the  native  dialects,  especially  are  strong  generic  resemblances, 

the  Arabic ;  had  carefully  studied  we  also  know  that  there  are  strik- 

the  manners  and  character  of  every  ing    specific    difierences  between 

tribe  of  the  natives ;  had  visited  and  men  and  manners  in  Egypt  and 

oonversed  with  every  class  of  the  Syria ;  and  we  know  not  how  far 

people ;   had   threaded  the  narrow  to  make  allowance  for  them.  True, 

demes,  and  climbed  the  mountains,  the  book  has  been  much  enriched 
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by  these  figured  and  they  are  valu-  rectly,  that  the  scenes  of  the  Bible 

able  in  themselves.    In  fiict  Lane's  were  laid  mostly  in  the  country,  he 

Modem  Egyptians  is  one  of  the  goes  on : 

most  thoroughly  satisfiictory  books  *'  We  do,  in  fact,  read,  and  study, 

of  modern  travel,  which    it    has  and  worship,  in  nature's  holy  tem- 

ever  been  our  lot  to  meet  with,  pie,  where  God  hath  set  a  taberaa- 

We  are  surprised,  that  it  has  never  cle  for  the  sun,  and  made  a  way  for 

been  republished  in  America.     A  the  moon,  with  her  starry  train,  to 

hundred   trashy  and  silly    books  walk  by    night.      In   this  many 

have    found  a  wide  sale  in  our  aisled   temple,  eye,  and  ear,  and 

country,    while    Lane's     volumes  heart,  and  every  spirit  avenue,  and 

have  ouietly  reposed  in  whe  libra-  sense  of  body,  share  in  this  solemn 

ries  or  a  few  of  our  more  learned  worship.    Oh !  I  do  ever  delight  to 

men.    And  there  is  not  the  excuse  linger  there,  and  listen  to  hear  the 

that  they  are  heavy  and  unreada-  '  pipinfi^  wind '  wake  up  the  echoes, 

ble.  They  are  crammed  with  inter-  that  afeep  iutheWadies,  and  the 

esting  information,  from  beginning  softer  melodies  of  brooks  that  run 

to  end ;    are  clear  and    pleasant  among  the  hills ;  I  do  so  love  the 

enouffh  in  style,  and  happily  and  flock-clad  fields  and  woods,  with 

judiciously  illustrated.     We  do  not  singing  birds ;  and  vales,  full  to  the 

object  to  the  borrowing  from  such  brim  and  running  over  with  golden 

volumes,    but  why   not    honestly  light  from  the  setUng  sun,  streaming 

confess  it  I  down  a  slope  through  eroves  of 

There  are  a  few  other  &ults.  steadfast  oalk,  and  peaceful  olive; 
Arabic  words  and  technical  and  and  at  early  morn  to  breathe  the 
local  terms  are  often  left  wholly  air,  with  odors  loaded  and  perfumes 
unexplained.  Perhaps  the  very  from  countless  flowers,  sweet  with 
fiimiliarity  of  our  author  with  these  the  dewy  baptism  of  the  night.  A. 
things  has  caused  him  to  forget,  thousand  voices  call  to  prayer,  and 
that  they  were  necessarily  un-  praise  ascends  like  clouds  €^  in- 
known  to  his  readers.  Again  :  cense  to  the  Throne  Eternal." 
though  Arabic  names  are  given  This  will  do  very  well  for  Lamar- 
with  apparently  a  very  careful  ac-  tine,  whose  book  on  Palestine  is 
centuation,  we  find  no  explanation  one  continued  rhapsody,  but  is  oer- 
of  the  accents,  and  no  direction  as  tainly  unexpected  in  a  missionary 
to  the  sounds  of  the  vowels.  Lane  of  twenty-five  years'  standing, 
to  be  sure  has  done  so  for  his  Was  it  not  an  extract  from  his 
book ;  but  we  find  no  reference  to  note-book,  when  in  the  glow  of 
Lane  on  this  subject.  It  may  seem  youth,  and  full  ardor  of  poetical 
a  little  thing,  but  without  audible  enthusiasm,  he  had  just  set  foot  on 
pronunciation,  we  gain  scarcely  the  shores  of  the  Holy  Land  f 
any  clear  idea  of  foreign  names,  But  after  all,  the  faults  which  we 
and  the  memory  suffers  greatly  by  have  indicated,  and  others  which 
the  loss.  might  be,  but  need  not  be  named. 

Now  and  then,  too,  the  author  are  but  spots  on   the  sun.     The 

seems  to  forget  his  usual  staid  tone,  crowning  glory  of  the  book,  that 

and  lapse  into  affectations  of  style  which  must  make  it  for  a  long  time 

and  a  sophomoric  effort  quite  un-  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Biblical 

worthy  of  a  writer  so  really  able,  student,  its  fullness  and  accuracy, 

Take,  for  example,  the  following,  and  freshnessof  Biblical  illustration, 

vol.  1,  p.  508.    After  saying  cor-  From  rain  and  sunshine— from  storm 
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and  droaghi — from  dry  season  and  tiz  :  ^  PalestiDe — Past  and  Present, 
wet* — ^from  plants,  and  vines,  and  with  Biblical,  Literary,  and  Scienti* 
briers,  and  trees — ^from  the  valley  fio  Notices,  by  Rev.  Henry  S.  Oa- 
of  Jordan  and  the  naountains  of  bom,  A.  M."  etc.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Lebanon — from  lakes  Merom  and  Rev.  EdwM  Robinson,  D.D.  L.L.  D, 
Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea — from  the  A  goodly  volume  in  8  vo.,  with  white 
plowman   goading  his  oxen,  and  paper,  lai^e  type,  and  wide  margin, 
the   buffalo  bathing  in  the  pure  of  600  pages,  and  quite  a  luxury  to 
streams,  or  wallowing  swine-like  in  read.    The  two  maps,  by  which  it 
the    mire — from  every   rude  and  is    accompanied,   are  larger    and 
dnmsy  operation  of  their  still  primi-  more  distinct  than  those  in  Thomp- 
tive  agriculture — from  flocks,  and  son's  volumes.    In  fact,  the  latter 
herd.«,  and  flights  of  birds — ^from  is  unsatisfactory    on    this    point 
rode  huts  of  peasants,  and  tents  of  Though  the  maps  have  a  number 
Arabs,  and  ruins  of  castles,  and  pil-  of  places  identified,  whose  localities 
lars,  and  temples,  and  aqueducts —  were  not  before  ascertained,  they 
from  festivals  and  fasts,  and  strange,  are  on  too  small  a  scale;  and  the 
picturesque  devotional  services,  and  narrative  of  the  author,  mentions  a 
attitudes— from  shepherds,  and  bus-  great  number  of  names,  which  can- 
bandmen,  and  robbers,  and  thieves,  not  be  traced  on  them.    Osborn's 
and  priests,  and   monks,  and  der-  book,  also,  has  one  excellent  feature, 
viahee,   and   hadjies — from  every-  which  we  have   seen   in  no  other 
thing   animate,    and   inanimate —  book  of  travel :  an  index  of  all  the 
from  all  nature,  and  all  art,  as  there  names  of  places  given  in  the  Bible, 
exhibited,   he  contrives  to    draw  with  their  latitudes  and  longitudes 
valuable  illostrations  of  Holy  Scrip-  annexed  in  tabular  form.    Should 
tore;  sometimes  old,  it  is  true,  but  this  prove  to  have  been  carefully 
often  new,  and  of  most  striking  in-  compiled,  it  will  be  of  incalculable 
terest.      The  light,   thus  thrown  value  to  the  Biblical  student    It 
upon  Scripture,  is  often  clear  and  must    be    remembered^    however, 
vivid,  superceding  many  a  clumsy  that  such  a  work  must  necessarily 
guesa  of  the    commentators,   and  be  imperfect    The  locality  of  many 
placing    the  transaction,    or    the  of  the  names  iis  purely  conjectural, 
truth   before  our  eyes  in  the  most  and  that  of  many  others  is  forever 
life-like  manner.  Indeed,  for  the  pur  lost    The  only  way  for  the  scholar 
posea  of  the  Sunday  School  teacher,  even  to  approach  the  truth  on  this 
the   theological   student,   and  the  subject  is  to  keep  a  manuscript  in- 
divine,  this  is  the  book  to  accom-  dex,  and  add,  from  year  to  year,  the 
pany  the  great  Book  of  all— -the  the  identifications  made  by  travelers 
Bible.     Nor  is  it  of  scarcely  less  in-  and  scientific  men,  who  are  now 
terest  or  importance  to  the  inquisi-  every  year  more  and  more  eagerly 
tive  layman, especially  to  the  young,  pursuing  their  investigations. 
He,  who  once  takes  it  up,  will  recur  Of  course  we  do  not  rely  on  any 
to  it  again  and  again  with  increased  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Osborn,  as 
pleasure,  and  will  find  it  ever  add-  of  like  authority  with  those  of  Dr. 
mg  largely  to  his  instruction,  no  Thomson.     A  single  tour,  more  or 
less  than  to  his  amusement.  less  hasty,  through  any   country, 
^Another  work,  worthy  of  men-  will  leave  many  dim,  many  imper- 
tion,  has  just  appeared,  with  the  feet,  and  many  erroneous  impres- 
same  general  design  and  purpose,  sions  on  the  mind   of  the  tourist. 


*  There  are  really  but  (wo  leaaons  in  Palestine. 
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tt  is  only  after  repeated  visits,  and  or  possible  fo  travel,  we  may  say, 
often  repeated  examinations  of  the  that  we  have  known  men,  who  have 
same  objeots,  that  one  begins  to  un-  obtained  from  books,  and  plans,  and 
derstand  their  true  character  and  pictures,  and  maps,  a  far  more  ac- 
relations.  Especially  is  this  true  of  curate  idea  of  foreign  countries 
all  which  relates  to  antiquities,  than  the  great  majority  of  those 
And  the  younff  traveler  from  Amer-  who  have  visited  them.<  There 
ica,  who  shall  think  in  a  hasty  have  been  Americans,  who  have 
ramble  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  never  crossed  the  Atlantic,  who  have 
settle  great  points  of  controversy,  known  more  about  London,  than 
because  he  has  been  on  the  spot,  many  intelligent  Londoners;  and 
will  meet  with  little  respect  from  we  were,  a  few  days  since,  in  a  com- 
the  judicious  and  considerate.  pany  of  Carolinians,  where  one  man, 
If  any  one  wishes  to  pursue  his  who  had  never  seen  England,  knew 
investigations  still  further  than  the  evidently  far  more  of  it,  than  four  or 
above  books  would  furnish  him  five  tourists  then  present,  who  had 
the  means  of  doing,  we  can  recom-  just  returned.  In  fact,  the  infor- 
mend  to  him  two  red  volumes  of  mation  obtained  by  a  personal  visit 
Murray,  viz:  **A  Handbook  for  to  a  foreign  country,  unless  pro- 
Travelers  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  longed  to  at  least  a  year,  is  almost 
with  maps  and  plans.**  There  is  worthless,  bein?  quite  as  likely  to 
nothing,  it  is  true,  like  seeing  foreign  mislead  as  to  give  real  instruction, 
and  strange  countries.  There  is,  of  With  these  views,  we  recommend 
course,  a  vividness  of  reality  about  to  young  men  a  diligent  use  of 
the  memory  of  the  actual  objects  maps,  and  plans,  and  gazeteers,  and 
of  our  vision  to  be  gained  in  no  even  hand  books ;  and  we  are  sure 
other  way.  Yet,  for  the  comfort  of  if  they  will  follow  our  advice,  they 
those  who  do  not  find  it  convenient  will  thank  us  for  it  hereafter. 


LINES. 

O  !  Lore !  when  dream  I  not  of  thee, 

0 !  Love !  my  life  and  love  are  one, 
And  yet  O!  Love!  thou  seem'st  to  me, 

The  one  new  thing  beneath  the  sun : 
When  all  is  said,  and  looked  and  done, 

That  love  may  know  of  love's  sweet  lore, 
Love's  life  seems  only  half-begun, 

And  Love  still  looks  for  more. 


DOGS. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  course  of  hie  life,  to  make-  the  ac- 
individual  who  is  not  fond  of  Dogs,  quaintance  of  some  canine  prodigy 
precisely  as  we  have  no  sympathy  of  loyal  devotion,  if  not  personally, 
^ith  the  individual  who  takes  no  at  least  in  fancy,  through  the  de- 
pleasure  in  the  innocent  sports,  and  tailed  information  of  friends?  And 
endearing  caresses  of  children.  It  who,  in  examining  the  records  of 
is  true  that  some  men  have  heen  heautiful  tenderness  and  fidelity, 
led,  by  a  savage  or  affected  con-  which  the  history  of  the  animal  fur- 
tempt  for  mankind,  to  cultivate  the  nishes,  has  not  asked  himself  whether 
friendship  of  the  dog,  and  when  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  some 
the  favourite  dies,  ostentatiously  to  of  the  highest  moral  virtues  could 
erect  a  monument  over  its  remains,  be  displayed  by  creatures  destined 
widi  the  inscription  that  the  master  to  sink  into  the  sleep  of  annihila- 
had  been  blessed  with  but  **o»«  tion ;  or,  whether  it  is  not  quite  ra- 
friend,  and  that  there  that  friend's  tional  to  suppose  that  the  dog,  too, 
dost  reposed."  We  doubt  whether  has  a  soul  capable  of  future  indefi- 
8uch  persons  have  any  real  appre-  nite  development  f  This  belief,  so 
dation  of  the  noble  qualities  of  the  far  from  being  degrading  to  hu- 
animal,  whom  they  use  as  an  un-  manity,  posse^es,  in  our  opinion, 
conscious  ally  in  their  war  against  an  elevating  tendency.  For  it 
the  world.  It  is  probable  that,  shows  that  the  beauty  of  Love  and 
conld  the  poor  deceived  beast  Truth,  and  unselfish  Faith  is  an 
(fondled  not  for  his  own  sake)  be  inherent  beauty,  altogether  inde- 
made  to  comprehend  that  he  had  pendent  of  the  medium  through 
been  elevated  to  a  forced  apotheosis,  which  these  virtues  are  manifested, 
at  the  expense  of  the  general  char-  or  of  the  abodes  they  may  have 
acter  of  man,  whom  Burns  fancifully  taken  to  themselves;  in  brief,  that 
calls  ^'  the  Do^'s  God,"  and  that  the  love,  and  truth,  and  unselfish 
simply  to  gratify  the  bitter,  envious  devotion  of  a  dog  are  not  a  whit 
feehng  of  some  disappointed  sin-  less  admirable  than  the  same  quali- 
ner  who  ""  hated  the  world  not  ties  in  a  woman  who  would  die  for 
wisely,  but  too  well,"  Ponto,  or  her  lover,  or  a  patriot  who  would 
Dash,  or  Caesar,  would  growl  unea-  'die  for  his  country  ! 
dly  in  his  grave,  and  perhaps  even  The  origin  of  the  dog,  like  the 
haunt  the  slumbers  of  the  vain  origin  of  so  many  other  races, 
creature  who  had  wronged  him  in  higher  in  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
ihe  shape  of  the  "dog  fiend,"  of  itual  grade,  is  a  question  of  pro- 
whose  dreadful  appearance  we  have  found  obscurity.  In  remote  ages, 
read  in  the  German  legends.  The  we  find  him  occupying  a  position 
affection  for  the  dog  to  which  we  the  very  reverse  of  that  recently 
refer,  is  a  genial,  healthful,  good-  assigned  him  by  Bums.  Man  was 
natured  affection,  compounded  of  not  then  his  God,  but  he  was  the 
esteem,  gratitude,  and  the  sense  of  God  of  man.  He  was  thus  deified 
protection  bestowed  upon  the  faith-  in  the  monstrous  worships  of  the 
folest  and  most  trustworthy  of  de-  far  East ;  his  effigy,  surrounded  with 
pendents.    Who  has  failed,  in  the   marks  and  hieroglyphs  of  honour, 
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appears  on  the  walls  and  friezes  of  the  eye,  and  its  dilating  and  con- 
temples,  which  alone  remain,  to  tracting  power  in  the  animals  re- 
hint  of  long-dead  civilizations ;  and  ferred  to. 

at  a  later  period,  looking  from  the  In  the  wolf^  jackal  and  dog^  the 
earth  to  the  heavens,  the  observer  papil  is  round,  however  contracted; 
recognized  his  name  in  one  of  the  whereas,  in  the  fox  as  in  the  oat^ 
first-mentioned,  and  most  important  *^it  contracts  vertically  into  an  elon- 
of  the  stars.  Naturalists  are  at  gated  figure,  like  the  section  of  a 
fault,  as  to  the  original  stock.  Buf-  lens."  This  is  a  permanent  charao- 
fon  asserts  that  the  sheep-dog  is  to  ter,  not  affected  by  artificial  cir- 
be  considered  responsible  for  all  cumstances,  and  may  be  looked 
other  varieties,  whilst  Hunter  agree-  upon  as,  in  some  degree,  settling  the 
ing,  if  we  rightly  remember,  with  pretensions  of  the  fox,  at  least,  to  an 
Cuvier,  claims  the  wolf  as  his  pro-  ancient,  close  relationship  with  the 
genitor,  ''supposing  also  that  the  dog.  But  there  is  a  stronger  ar- 
jackal  is  the  same  animal  further  gument  still  in  favour  of  the  view, 
advanced  towards  civilization,  or,  that  the  fox,  if  not  an  utter  alien 
the  dog  returned  to  its  wild  state."  to  the  dog,  is  no  doubt  of  a  "dis- 
'^Indeed  the  affinity,"  says  Jesse  in  ti net  species."  This  is  suggested  to 
his  'Anecdotes  of  Dogs,**  "between  us  by  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Gulliver, 
wolf,  jackal,  fox  and  dog,  cannot  that  whilst  ^*  the  blood-corpusdes 
fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  of  the  dog  and  wolf  agree  exactly, 
most  superficial  observer."  Now,  those  of  all  true  foxes  are  distineUy 
do  they  really  belong  to  a  single  smaller,^  At  this  point,  we  may 
species,  necessarily  modified  by  the  dismiss  the  fox  as  attempting,  in  ac- 
differences  of  climate,  food  and  cordance  with  his  mean  and  cun- 
training  ?  Before  thie  inquiry  can  ning  nature,  to  win  an  honorable 
be  answered,  another  suggests  itself  distinction  upon  false  pretences, 
as  to  what  may  be  fairly  considered  But  the  case  of  the  wolf  is  stronger, 
as  constituting  a  species — a  simple  The  question  remains  an  open  one: 
question  apparently,  but  neverthe-  is  he  the  **  first  father  "  of  the  ca- 
less  one  which  possibly  involves  the  nine  race  ?  Here  we  must  revert  to 
most  intricate  and  difficult  problem  what  constitutes  a  species.  Hunter 
in  the  whole  range  of  Natural  His-  defines  it  to  be, "  the  power  of  breed- 
tory.  "  Di^erence  of  form,"  says  ing  together^  and  of  continuing  the 
Jesse  again,  ''is  of  little  significance  breed  with  each  other  y  The  first  con- 
here  ;  for  the  pug,  grey  hound  and  dition  of  this  definition  has  been  fill- 
spaniel  are  wider  apart  in  this  re-  filled,  in  the  result  of  a  connection 
spect  than  many  dogs,  and  tlie  wild  between  a  dog  and  a  wolf,  belong- 
animals  just  named."  It  is  an  un-  ing  to  Lords  Clanbrassil  and  Pern- 
wise  conjecture  to  suppose  that  such  broke  more  than  half  a  centuiy 
varieties  are  owing  to  artificial  cus-  ago,  as  the  following  curious  epi- 
toms,  and  artificial  breeding  through  taph,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  garden 
a  long  succession  of  centuries.  Who  at  Wilton  House,  conclusively  tes- 
ever  saw  the  grey  hound,  for  ex-  tifies: 
ample,  trained  to  the  pointer's  scent,  "  Here  lhcs  Lupa, 
or  the  spaniel  trained  to  the  bull-  Whose  Grand-mother  was  a  Wolf, 
dog's  ferocity?  A  noiore  satisfac-  Whose  father  and  Grand-father 
tory  mode  of  argument,  and  a  were  Dogs^  and  whcie 
mode  which  promises  clear  results,  Mother  was  half  Wolf  and  half  Dog. 
may  be  founded  upon  a  considera-  She  died  on  the  I6th  Oct^  1782, 
tion  of  the  shape  of  the  pupil  of  Aged  12  years. 
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But  though  the  dog  and  the  wolf  acknowledges  the  '^  divine  right*'  of 
are  thus  proved  to  have  the  ^'power  his  Master  to  govern,  with  more  of 
of  breeding  together,"  the  experi-  practical,  profound  sincerity,  than 
ment  has  never  been  carried  far  was  ever  displayed  by  the  most 
enough  to  establish  th$  other  factt  bigoted  of  legitimists,  should  sud- 
essential  to  the  complete  fulfilment  denly  become  extinct?  Themisfor- 
of  the  conditions  of  Hunter's  defi-  tune  attending  such  a  catastrophe, 
nition^viz:  iktX^Hhe progeny  would  would  not  be  confined  to  the  poor 
continue  fertile  inter  «e."  Shepherd  among  the  hills  of  Scot- 

The  question  of  epeciea  is,  there-  land  or  on  the  Italian  Gampagnas, 
fore,  unsettled.  Only,  before  quit-  hut  would  carry  a  keen  sense  of 
ting  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  will  insecurity  among  the  wealthy  in- 
quota  a  few  brief  sentences  from  habitants  of  many  a  proud  metrop- 
Mr.  Jesse's  work,  which  go  to  prove  olisl  And  not  only  so,  hut  were 
that  the  dog  is  a  breed  imiependent  the  event  possible,  who  can  doubt 
and  sui  generis.  '^ The  Wolf,"  he  that  the  best  and  purest  affections 
says,  ^^haa  oblique  eyes;  the  eyes  of  millions  would  be  cruelly  tried 
of  dogs  have  never  retrograded  to  by  the  loss  of  companions,  who, 
that  position,  i)^  the  d<^  descended  though  not  endowed  with  the  gift 
from  the  wolf,  a  constant  tendency  of  tongues,  had  secured  a  place  in 
would  have  been  observed  in  the  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom  they 
former  to  revert  to  the  original  lived,  by  unnumbered  acts  of  devo- 
type  or  species.  This  is  a  law  in  tion  and  unselfish  duty  ? 
all  other  cross-breeds,  but  amongst  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  since, 
all  the  varieties  of  dogs,  the  ten-  that  calling  casually  upon  a  friend — 
denoy  has  not  existed.  I  may  also  one  whom  the  world  has  been  ac- 
add,  that  the  number  of  teats  of  the  customed  to  pronounce  a  Phleg- 
female  wolf  has  never  been  known  matic> — we  found  him  deeply  agi- 
to  vary.  With  respect  to  the  dog  tated,  the  tears  starting  to  his  eyes, 
they  do  vary,  some  having  more  and  his  whole  frame  trembling  with 
and  others  a  less  number."  emotion. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  doubt  The  cause  was  the  recent  death 
which  hangs  over  the  origin  of  the  of  a  favourite  pointer,  a  dog  that 
dog,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  had  never  been  out  of  his  sight,  as 
importance  of  his  position  in  man^s  he  told  us  (with  one  peculiar  ex- 
honeehold,  a  position  so  marked  ception)  for  more  than  a  few  hours, 
that  a  French  author  has  felt  himself  during  the  space  of  nine  years,  and 
justified  in  afiSrming,  that  '*  there  is  who  that  morning  had  crawled  to 
nothing  on  earth  so  necessary  to  the  his  feet  as  he  sat  at  breakfast,  and 
comfort  of  man  (with  the  single  looking  affectionately  in  his  face, 
exception  of  women)  as  the  dog."  had  been  seized  by  a  brief  convul- 
Let  us  not  hastily  put  down  this  sion — and  died.  Our  friend,  who 
assertion  as  only  another  instance  was  a  physician,  made  a  jpost  tnor- 
of  the  proverbial  exaggeration  of  tern  examination  of  the  animal's 
the  French  mind  and  mode  of  rea-  body,  and  discovered  thathis death 
soning.  had  been  caused  by  a  disease,  close- 

The  opinion  is  worthy  of  all  re-  ly  resembling  an  aneurism  of  the 
spect,  because  it  is  essentially  true,  heart.  He  further  stated  that  he 
What  would  be  the  immediate  con-  had  been  absent  from  home  for 
sequences  to  men  in  almost  every  some  months,  during  which  the 
quarter  of  the  globe,  if  the  species  dog  pined,  and  would  only  eat  when 
of  this  faithful  canine  subject,  who  on  the  verge  of  absolute  starvation. 
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The  poor  brute  survived  after  his  turning,  charged  with  a  basket  coa- 

return  but  a  few  days!  tainingsome  pieces  of  mutton,  he 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  in  this  was  attacked  by  sonne  of  the  curs 
instance  the  dog  died  of  the  ulti-  ofthe  town,  who,  no  doubt,  thought 
mate  effects  of  protracted  anxiety,  the  prize  worth  contending  for. 
caused  by  his  master^s  absence,  The  assault  was  fierce,  and  of  some 
aggravated  by  his  refusal  to  par-  duration;  but  the  messenger  after 
take  of  any  regular  meals f  But  doing  his  utmost,  was  at  last  oxer- 
dogs  have  been  known  to  die  in  powered  and  compelled  to  yield  up 
like  manner  with  human  beings,  the  basket,  though  not  before  he 
from  the  excess  of  stidden  joy,  no  had  secured  a  part  of  its  contents, 
less  than  from  anxiety  and  grief.  The  piece  saved  from  the  wreck  he 
An  English  officer  had  a  dog  of  ran  ojQf  with  at  full  speed  to  the 
noble  breed,  which  he  left  with  hie  quarters  of  his  old  enemy,  at  whose 
family  in  England,  while  he  accom-  feet  he  laid  it  down,  stretching  him- 
panied  an  expedition  to  America,  self  beside  it  until  he  had  eaten  it 
during  the  war  of  the  colonies,  up.  A  few  snuffs,  a  few  whispers 
Throughout  his  absence  the  animal  in  the  ear,  and  other  dog-like 
appeared  very  much  dejected. —  courtesies  were  then  exchanged; 
When  the  officer  returned  home,  after  which  they  both  set  off  to- 
the  dog  who  happened  to  be  lying  gether  for  Gupar,  where  they  wor- 
at  the  door  of  an  apartment  into  ried  almost  every  dog  in  the  town, 
which  his  master  was  about  to  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  they 
enter,  immediately  recognized  him,  never  quarrelled  afterwards,  but 
leapt  upon  his  neck,  licked  his  were  always  on  friendly  terms." 
face,  and  in  a  few  moments  fell  The  character  of  the  dog  is  ele- 
dead  at  his  feet.  Many  anecdotes  vated  and  improved  to  a  wonderful 
are  recorded,  illustrative  of  the  degree  by  the  ameliorating  influ- 
fidelity  of  dogs  and  the  Roman-  ences  of  refinement  and  culture, 
like  steadfastness  of  purpose  which  Under  proper  training  he  becomes 
they  exhibit  when  any  thing  has  a  gentleman  so  polite  and  attentive 
been  placed  under  their  charge.  to  etiquette,  that  he  may  be  ad- 

An  instance  is  related  of  a  chim-  mitted  with  perfect  safety  into  the 

ney  sweeper  having  entrusted  his  best  society  and  the  most  recherche 

soot  bag,  dropped  in  the  middle  of  drawing  rooms.     Smellie,   in    his 

the  street,  to  the  care  of  a  common  "Philosophy  of  Natural  History," 

cur,  who  suffered  a  cart  to  drive  says:    "The  sagacitv  and  talents  of 

over  and  crush  him  to  death  sooner  the  dog  are  justly  celebrated.     But 

than  abandon  his  charge.  when  these  are  improved  by  aaso- 

I'he  **  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  His-  ciation  with  man  and  by  education, 
tory"  informs  us  that  "in  the  neigh-  he  becomes,  in  some  measure,  a 
borhood  of  Cupar,  in  the  county  of  rational  being.  The  senses  of  the 
Fife,  there  lived  two  dogs,  mortal  dog — particularly  that  of  smell- 
enemies  to  each  other,  and  who  ing — give  him  a  superiority  over 
always  fought  desperately  when-  every  other  quadruped.  He  reigns 
ever  they  met  Capt  R.  was  the  at  the  head  of  a  flock,  and  his  Ian- 
master  of  one  of  them,  and  the  other  guage,  whether  expressive  of  blan- 
belonged  to  a  neighboring  farmer,  dishment,  or  of  command,  is  better 
Capt  R.'s  dog  was  in  the  habit  of  heard  and  better  understood  than 
going  messages,  and  even  of  bring-  the  voice  of  his  master.  Safety 
ing  butcher^s  meat  and  other  articles  order  and  discipline  are  the  effects 
from   Cupar.    One  day  while  re-  of  his  vigilance  and  activity.    *     * 
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When  in  pursoit  of  prey,1i6  makes  which  the  sudden  explosion  occa- 
a  complete  display  of  his  courage  sioned,  he  opened  the  door,  and 
and  intelligence.  In  this  situation,  though  he  was  fired  at,  accompanied 
both  natural  and  acquired  talents  by  his  dog  Brutus,  he  exerted  all  his 
are  exerted.  As  soon  as  the  voice  speed  until  daylight  which  enabled 
or  the  horn  of  the  hunter  is  heard,  him  to  perceive  a  house,  and  the 
the  dog  demonstrates  his  joy  by  main  road  at  no  great  distance, 
the  most  expressive  emotions  and  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  house,  and 
accents.  By  his  movements  and  telling  the  master  of  it  his  story, 
cries  he  announces  his  impatience  he  called  up  so  me  soldiers  that  were 
for  combat,  and  his  passion  for  vie-  there  quartered,  and  who,  by  the  aid 
tory.  Sometimes  he  moves  silently  of  the  dog,  retraced  the  way  back  to 
along,  reconnoitres  the  ground  and  the  cottage.  Upon  examining  the 
endeavours  to  discover  and  sur-  building,  a  trap  door  was  found 
prise  the  enemy.  At  other  times  which  opened  into  a  place,  where, 
he  traces  the  animal's  steps,  and  among  the  mangled  remains  of 
by  different  modulations  of  voice,  several  persons,  was  the  body  of  the 
and  by  the  movements,  particularly  owner,  who  had  received  the  shot 
of  his  tail,  indicates  the  distanr^,  from  the  grazier's  pistol  in  his  neck, 
the  species,  and  even  the  age  of  the  and,  although  not  dead,  had  been 
fugitive  deer.  *  *  The  shep-  by  the  wretches,  his  associates,  in 
herd's  dog  not  only  understands  their  quick  retreat,  thrown  into  this 
the  language  of  his  master,  but  secret  cemetery.  He  was  cured  of 
when  too  distant  to  be  heard,  he  his  wound,  delivered  up  to  justice, 
knows  how  to  act  hy  signals  made  tried  and  executed.'^  Here  is  an- 
with  the  hand"  other  anecdt)te — derived  from  the 
In  Daniel's  "Rural  Sports,"  we  same  source — equally  curious,  and 
find  the  following  remarkable  aneo-  much  more  affecting  than  the  last: 
dote  of  the  strong  memory  and  "A  merchant  had  received  a  large 
sagacity  of  a  dog  leading  to  the  sum  of  money,  and  being  fatign^ 
preservation  of  his  master's  life,  with  riding  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
under  peculiar  circumstances  of  had  retired  to  rest  himself  in  ihe 
difficulty  and  danger:  "A  Scotch  shade,  and  upon  remounting  his 
grazier,  named  Archer,  having  lost  horse  had  forgotten  to  take  up  the 
his  way  and  being  benighted,  at  last  bag  which  contained  the  money, 
got  to  a  lone  cottage,  where,  on  his  His  dog  tried  to  remind  his  master 
being  admitted,  a  dog  which  had  of  his  inadvertency,  by  crying  and 
left  ATcheT*&hoMie/our  years  bef or e,  barking,  which  so  surprised  the 
immediately  recognized  him,  and  merchant,  that,  in  crossing  a  brook, 
fawned  upon  him,  and  when  he  he  observed  whether  the  dog  drank, 
retired  for  the  night,  followed  him  as  he  had  suspicions  of  his  being 
into  his  chamber,  and  there  by  his  mad,  and  which  were  confirmed  by 
gestures  induced  him  narrowly  to  the  dog's  not  lapping  any  water, 
examine  it ;  and  then  Archer  saw  and  by  his  increased  barking  and 
sufficient  reason  to  assure  him  that  howling,  and  atJength,  by  his  try- 
he  was  in  the  house  of  murderers,  ing  to  bite  the  heels  of  the  horse. 
Rendered  desperate  by  the  terrors  of  Impressed  with  the  idea  of  the 
his  situation,  he  burst  into  the  room  dog's  madness,  to  prevent  mischief, 
where  the  Banditti  were  assembled,  he  discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  and 
and  wounded  his  insidious  hdst  by  the  poor  dog  fell.  After  riding 
a  pistol    shot ;  in    the    confusion  some  distance,  he  discovered  that 
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his  money  was  missing.     His  mind  was  tied  up,  and  piningfor  the  want 

was  immediately  struck  that  the  of  it.     Again,  a  dog  has  heen  seen 

actions  of  the  dog  were  only  efforts  to  leap  into  a  rapid  river,  and  rescue 

to   remind   him   of  his  loss.     He  a  comrade  in  danger  of  drowning, 

galloped  back  to  where  he  had  fired  and  he  has  even  condescended  to 

the  pistol,  but  the  dog  was  gone  defend  some  wretched  cur — a  mem- 

frora  thence  to  the  spot  where  he  ber  of  the  dog-democracy — from 

(the  master)  had  reposed.     What  the   attacks  of   grey-hounds   and 

were  the  merchant's  feelings  when  pointers. 

he  perceived  the  faithful  creature  But  decidedly  the  strangest  an- 
in  the  struggles  of  death  lying  be*  ecdote  we  know  of  the  perceptive 
side  the  bag  which  had  been  for-  and  educatory  capacity  of  the  dog, 
gotten.  The  dog  tried  to  rise,  but  his  is  an  account  which  we  owe  to  so 
strength  failed  him.  He  stretched  high  an  authority  as  Leibnitz.  This 
out  his  tongue  to  lick  the  hand  that  illustrious  savant  made  the  follow- 
was  now  fondling  him  with  agony  ing  statement  to  the  members  of 
of  regret;  and  casting  a  look  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences: 
kindness  on  his  master,  closed  his  A  peasant  in  Saxony  owned  a 
eyes  forever."  dog,  of  ordinary  breed,  and  mid- 
As  an  evidence  of  the  benevo-  pling  size.  A  little  boy,  the  pea- 
lence  of  which  the  dog  is  capable,  sant's  son,  thought  he  perceived  in 
what  follows  is  highly  singular  and  the  dog's  voice  an  indistinct  resem- 
interesting:  "In  a  small  town  of  blance  to  «3ertain  worc?«,  and  there- 
Derbyshire,  cocks  and  hens  may  be  fore  determined  to  teach  him  to 
seen  running  about  the  streets.  One  speak  distinctly.  For  this  purpose, 
day  a  game  cock  attacked  a  bantam,  he  spared  neither  time  nor  pains 
and  they  fought  desperately,  the  with  his  pupil,  who  was  about  three 
bantam  having,  of  course,  the  worst  years  old  when  his  learned  educa- 
of  it.  Some  persons  were  standing  cation  commenced,  and  at  length, 
alfeut  looking  on  the  fight,  when  a  he  made  such  progress  in  language 
dog  suddenly  darted  out  of  a  neigh-  as  to  be  able  to  articulate  no  less 
boring  house,  snatched  up  the  ban-  than  thirty  words.  It  appears, 
tam  in  his  mouth,  and  carried  it  however,  that  he  was  somewhat  of 
into  the  house.  Several  of  the  a  truant,  and  did  not  willingly 
spectators  followed,  believing  that  exert  his  talents,  being  rather 
the  fowl  would  be  killed  and  eaten  pressed  into  the  service  of  literature, 
by  the  dog,  but  his  intentions  were  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  words 
more  merciful.  After  guarding  the  should  be  first  pronounced  to  him 
entrance  of  the  kennel  for  some  each  time  before  he  spoke.  The 
time,  he  trotted  down  the  yard  into  French  Academicians,  who  mention 
the  street,  looked  about  to  right  and  this  anecdote,  add  very  wisely,  as  it 
left,  and  seeing  that  the  coast  was  seems  to  us,  that  '*  unless  they  had 
clear,  he  went  back  again,  and  once  received  the  unequivocal  testimony 
more  returning  with  his  protig^  in  of  bo  great  a  man  as  Leibnitz,  who 
his  mouth,  safely  deposited  him  in  spoke  from  his  personal  observation 
the  street,  and  then  walked  quietly  of  the  animal's  powers,  they  should 
away !"  In  further  illustration  of  scarcely  have  dared  to  relate  the 
the  humanity  of  these  marvellous  circumstance."  There  is  one  other 
animals,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  instance  on  record,  of  a  talking  dog, 
a  dog  has  been  known  to  convey  owned  by  an  invalid  gentleman  who 
food  to  another  of  his  species,  who  resided   for  some  years  on  Ham 
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Common,  in  Surrey.    This  animal  to  his  chamber.    No  sooner  had  he 

would    distinctly    pronounce    the  pulled  off  his  breeches   than  they 

names  of  John  and  William,  be-  were  seized  by  the  dog ;  the  owner 

sides   two  or  three   other  words,  conceiving  that  he  wanted  to  play 

which  we  cannot  recall.  with  them,  took  them  away  again. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  extra-  The   animal  began  to  bark  at  the 

ordinary  anecdote  given  on  the  au-  door,   which    the  traveller  opened 

thority  of  Leibnitz,  is  an  account  under  the  idea  that  the  dog  wanted 

which   we  take  from  the  "Percy  to  go  out.    Canicbe  snatched  up  the 

Anecdotes :"  breeches  and   away  he  flew.    The 

*' One  day,  when  Dumont,  a  trades-  traveller  posted  after  him,  with  his 
man  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  was  walk-  night-cap  on,  and  literally  tarn  eu* 
ing  in  the  Boulevard  St.  Antoine  lotUi!  Anxiety  for  the  fate  of  a 
with  a  friend,  he  offered  to  lay  a  purse  full  of  gold  Napoleons,  of 
wager  with  the  latter  that  if  he  forty  francs  each,  which  was  in  one 
were  to  hide  a  six  livre  piece  in  the  of  his  pockets,  gave  redoubled  ve- 
dust,  his  dog  would  discover  and  locity  to  his  steps.  Caniche  ran  full 
bring  it  to  him.  The  wager  was  speed  to  his  master's  house,  where 
accepted,  and  the  piece  of  money  the  stranger  arrived  a  moment  after- 
secreted,  after  having  been  careinlly  wards,  breathless  and  enraged.  He 
marked.  When  the  two  had  pro-  accused  the  dog  of  robbing  him. 
ceeded  some  distance  from  the  spot,  "  Sir,"  said  the  master,  "ray  dog  is 
M.  Dumont  called  to  his  dog  that  a  faithful  creature,  and  if  he  has 
he  had  lost  something,  and  ordered  run  away  with  your  breeches,  it  is 
him  to  seek  it  Caniche  immedi-  because  you  have  in  them  money 
ately  turned  back,  while  his  master  which  does  not  belong  to  you." 
and  companion  pursued  their  walk  The  traveller  became  still  more  ex- 
to  the  Rue  St.  Denis.  Meanwhile  asperated.  "Compose yourself,  sir," 
a  traveller  who  happened  to  be  just  said  the  other  smiling,  "without 
then  returning  in  a  small  chaise  doubt  there  is  in  your  purse  a  six 
from  Vincennes,  perceived  the  piece  livre  piece  with  such  and  such 
of  money  which  his  horse  had  marks,  which  you  picked  up  in  the 
kicked  from  its  hiding  place,  he  Boulevard  St.  Antoine,  and  which  / 
alighted,  took  it  up,  and  drove  to  threw  down  there  with  the  perfect 
his  inn  in  the  Rue  pont-aux  Choux.  conviction  that  my  dog  would  bring 
Caniche  had  just  reached  the  spot  it  back  again.  This  is  the  cause  of 
in  search  of  the  lost  piece  when  the  the  robbery  which  he  has  commit- 
stranger  picked  it  up.  He  followed  ted  upon  you." 
the  chaise,  went  into  the  inn,  and  The  stranger's  rage  now  yielded 
stuck  close  to  the  traveller.  Hav-  to  astonishment ;  he  delivered  the 
ing  scented  out  the  coin  which  he  fix  livre  piece  to  the  owner,  and 
had  been  ordered  to  bring  back,  in  could  not  forbear  caressing  the  dog 
the  pocket  of  the  latter,  ne  leaped  which  had  given  him  so  much  un- 
up  incessantly  in  .and  about  him.  easiness,  and  such  a  disagreeable 
The  traveller,  supposing  him  to  be  chase." 

some  dog  that  had  been  lost,  or  left       We  must  here  bring  our  list  of 

behind  by  his  master,  regarded  his  anecdotes   to  a  close.    The  reader 

movements  as  marks  of  fondness,  who  has  followed  us  thus  far,  can- 

and  as  the  animal  was  handsome,  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that  not 

determined  to  keep  him.     He  gave  only  have  we  made  good,  by  illus- 

him  a  good  supper  and  on  retiring  trations  resting  on  trustworthy  au- 

for  the  night,  took  him  with  him  thority,  the  assertion  that  the  dog 
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IS  the  faitbfulest  and  most  constant  that  of  the  Pythagorean  Metemp- 
of  friends,  but  that  there  is  abun-  sychosis  first  arose  i     *     *     *    * 
dant  reason  to  hold  his  inherent        Referring  specially  to  the  Irish 
intellectual  capacity  to  be  immense-  wolf  hound,  but  still  imparting  to 
ly  greater  than  is  commonly  sup-  her  excellent  poem  a  general  vigor- 
posed.     Surely,  an  animal  so  loving  ous  applicabihty  of  tone  to  all  the 
and  intelligent  may  c^aim,  by  the  nobler  classes  of  the  canine  race, 
right  of  nature,  a  very  high  place  Mrs.  Catherine  Phillips,  about  the 
in  our  affection  and  esteem  1  year  1660,  published  the  following 
Whenever    (and    the   sight    is  lines,  with  which  we  may  fitly  con- 
shamefully  common)  we  see  a  man  elude  this  essay : 
deliberately  ill-treat  this  noblest  of  "Behold  this  creature's  form  and  sute, 
the  brute  creation,  we  are  tempted,  H»™  Nature  surely  did  create, 
;«  o   U,-,*t.*  ^^  *vA««^^^;^«i   ««,^I^»  *yv  That  to  the  world  might  be  ezprest 
m  a  burst  of  paradoxical  anger,  to  ^^at  mien  there  can  be  in  ab^ast; 

say  that  he    himself  is  a    wicked,  More  nobleneu  of  form  and  mind 

unfeeling  dog.  Than  in  the  lian  we  can  find: 

Only'bring  up  your  canine  com-  ^rJal^ity'^t^itv^lSlnr''  """" 

panion  mthe  wayheshouldffoby  a  ,,,    ,  ,    ^ 

l^o»^r«^  ^f  i^^A   Vv.,«.  fi-^   i..^:«:^^  .      Yet  he  vouchsafes  to  man  to  show 
system  of  kind  but  firm  traimng  ;  His  service,  and  submission  too- 
only  educate  him,  m  every  respect.  And  here  we  a  distinction  have; 
aright,  and  our  word  for  it,  he  will  That  brute  is  fierce,  the  dog  is  brave. 

seldom,  if  ever,  give  you  cause  for  He  hath  himself  so  well  subdued, 

just  resentment.  That  hunger  cannot  make  him  rude  j 

All    ^4K^-    cji^   J      ^        ^  ;i       II  And  all  h%s  manners  do  confess 

All    other    fnends    may  fail,    all  That  courage  dwells  wUh  gentleness  ! 

other  pupils  disappoint  you,  but  the  u  ^ar  with  the  wolf  he  loves  to  wage, 

devotion   of   your  dog  is  equalled  And  never  quits  if  he  engage,- 

only  by   the  devotion   of  a   true  ^"^  P"^*^*®  ^^  ™"<^^>  '^^^  y°^  ™"y 

woman;  and  whatever   you  have  Xo'^Dm  him  out  of  countenance, 

thoroughly  taught  him,  he   always  And  having  done  a  deed  so  brave, 

retains,  and  is  ever  ready  to  display  He  looks  not  sullen,  yet -looks  grave. 

for  your  eotertainment  and  delight.  ii?/i-^.t/a/irwl't<;  be. 

Impartially   regarding    his   many  Willing  for  him  his  blood  is  spent, 

touching  traits  of  character,  his  ten-  His  look  is  never  insolent: 

derness  of  heart,  and  auickness  of  ^^i^^"^^^,  '°  '^^  '"*'*'  °''*''^  ^^^^^  ^^""^ 

intellect,  we  are  enabled  to  com  Nor  having  done,  could  look  so  uncon- 
prehend  how   such   a  doctrine  as      cern'd.^'* 
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One  soul  that  in  two  bosoms  makes  her  shrine, 
Two  hearts  that  vibrate  to  the  self-same  chord, 

Two  incenses  that  rising  heavenward  join, 
Two  silvery  sounds  in  one  melodious  word. 


^ll  is  proper  to  state  that  the  line  of  argument  in  the  preceding  essay,  and  also 
most  of  the  anecdotical  matter,  has  been  derived  from  that  truly  satisfactory  work, 
'<  Anecdotes  of  Dogs/'  by  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.,  which  is  included  by  Bohn,  in  his 
"  Illustrated  Library." 
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MARY    BEATRICE. 

"Mary  Beatrice  is  said  to  have  looked  back,  with  streaming  eyes,  towards  the 
royal  home  where  her  beloved   consort  (James   II.)  remained,  lonely  and  sur- 
rounded with  perils ;  and  that  she  vainly  endeavored  to  trace  out  the  lights  o 
Whitehall,  among  those  that  were  reflected  from  the  opposite  shore,  along  the 
dark  rolling  river.*' — StricklanSa  Queens  of  England, 

Well  may'st  thou  tremble,  and  with  tearful  gaze, 

Italians  daughter!  bid  a  mute  farewell 
To  all  the  sun-bright  «cene8  of  earlier  days, 

E'er  Sorrow's  darkening  shades  around  thee  fell. 

And  vainly  would'st  thou  trace  each  glowing  light, 
That  shines,  reflected,  on  the  dancing  wave, 

To  know  which  glistens  in  thy  home  to-night, 
"Where  oft  their  rays  a  welcome  to  thee  gave. , 

The  Past,  the  Past,  what  is  it  to  thee  now. 

That  once  a  nation  bent  before  thy  throne  ? 
The  regal  crown  that  pressed  thy  queenly  brow, 

Another  Mary  soon  shall  proudly  own. 

And  yet  wilt  thou,  with  passionate  delight, 
Cling  to  the  love  that  twined  around  thy  heart ; 

Dearer  than  all  beside  in  Sorrow's  night, 
Thou'lt  perish  with  it  sooner  than  to  part 

From  him,  who  knew  not  how  to  value  right 
Thy  soul's  deep  tenderness,  till  Sorrow's  hour 

Unfolded  fully  to  his  wondering  sight. 
The  hidden  secret  of  thy  glorious  power. 

Thou  art  more  lovely  in  thy  touching  fate. 

True  to  that  love  for  which  thou  long  hast  striven, 

Than  when  a  queen  enthroned  in  royal  state, 
All  courtly  praise  to  thee  was  daily  given; 

Tet  did'st  thou,  with  a  noble  mind,  despise 

The  hollow  show  of  happiness  around; 
Thy  spirit  sought  for  joy  which  never  dies, 

With  perfect  peace  and  love  immortal  crown'd. 

Mourn  then  thy  grievous  lot  on  earth  no  more. 
Though  here  thy  fallen  hopes  may  never  rise  \ 

Joy  shall  be  thine  when  troubled  life  is  o'er, 
A  brighter  crown  awaits  thee  in  the  skies. 
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FACTS,  ANECDOTES,  INTERESTING  QUOTATIONS,  AND  LITERARY  ESTRAT8, 
ENCOUNTERED    IN   THE   BT-WATS   OF    READING. 

Gifford,  in  his  preface  to  the  How  Tarlton  Frightened  a 
works  of  Ben  Jonson,  refers  to  Country  Fellow. — ^Tarlton,  passing 
Tarlton,  a  famous  comic  clown  of  through  London  by  chance,  he  heara 
Jonson's  time,  (belonging  to  the  a  simple  country  fellow,  in  an  ale- 
school  of  buffoons,  against  which  house,  calling  for  a  Kingston  pot 
Shakspeare  levels  his  wit  in  Ham-  of  ale,  steptin  to  him,  and  threat- 
let,)  in  the  following  terms:  ened  to  accuse  him  of  treason,  say- 

*^  Tarlton  was  perhaps  the  most  ing :  Sirra !  I  have  seene  and  tasted 
popular  comic  performer  that  ever  of  a  penny  pot  of  ale,  and  have 
trod  the  stage,  and  his  memory  found  good  of  the  price,  but  of  a 
was  cherished  with  fond  delight,  by  Kingston  coyne  I  never  heard,  and 
the  vulgar,  to  the  period  of  the  therefore  it  is  some  counterfeit,  and 
Revolution."  (S-ifford  supports  his  I  must  know  how  thou  cam'st  by 
assertion  by  the  testimony  of  hun-  it.  Hereupon  the  country  fellow 
dreds  of  contemporary  witnesses,  was  driven  into  such  amaze  that 
who  agree  in  saying  that  his  comio  out  of  the  doors  he  got,  and  took 
powers  were  *^  unrivalled,  and,  in  him  to  his  heels  as  though  wilde 
their  estimation,  almost  miracu-  fire  had  followed  him. 
lous."  — 

Indeed,  there  are  few  names  in  TarltorCs  Answer  to  a  Rick  Lon- 
the  whole  circle  of  Elizabethan  lit-  doner, — Tarlton,  meeting  a  rich 
erature  more  freauently  alluded  to  Londoner,  fell  into  talk  about  the 
than  that  of  Ri(Miard  Tarlton.  A  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  highly 
record  of  his  merry  sayings  and  praising  his  bounty  to  his  servants, 
doings  has  been  published  under  his  liberality  to  strangers,  his  great 
the  title  of  "Tarlton's  Jests  and  hospitality,  and  his  charity  to  the 
News  out  of  Purgatory;"  from  this  poore; — he  dothe  well,  says  the 
rare  pamphlet  we  quote  a  few  char-  rich  man,  for  what  he  hath,  he  bath 
actenstic  paragraphs.  As  for  the  but  during  his  life.  Why^  quoth 
wit  of  them,  we  say  not  much,  but  Tarlton^  for  how  many  lives  have 
certainly  they  are  curious,  and  may  you  your  goods? 
serve  to  interest  the  antiquarian  These  jests  (excepting  the  last) 
reader.  are  dreary  enough.  Compare  them 

^How  Tarlton  Flouted  two  Gal-  with  the  contents  of  any  modem 
lants, — Tarlton,  being  in  a  merry  jest-book — ^the  wit  of  Douglas  Jer- 
vaine  as  hee  walked  in  the  Great  rold  for  example — and  how  remark- 
Hall  in  Greenwitch,  hee  met  my  able  the  difference,  and  yet  Tarlton 
Lord  Chamberlaine  going  between  was  doubtless  a  man  of  the  most 
two  fantasticke  gallants,  and  cryde  brilliant  parts, 
aloud   unto  him.  My   Lord!   my  — 

Lord!  you  are  in  great  danger;  Among  the  objects  of  interest 
whereat  amazed  hee  asked  whereof,  exhibited  at  the  Museum  of  the 
Of  cfrowwfw^,  quoth  Tarlton,  were  it  Wilt's  Archaeological  Society  at 
not  for  these  two  bladders  under  Salisbury,  in  1854,  was  a  lock  of 
each  of  your  armes !"  hair  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  had 
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been  found  at  Wilton  House  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  a  copy  of  Syd- 
ney's Arcadia, 

The  hair  is  light  brown,  ap- 
proaching to  auburn,  certainly  not 
red,  although  with  a  reddish  tinge. 
Its  authenticity  is  set  forth  in  a 
paper  in  an  early  hand,  which 
states: 

**Thi8  lock  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
hair  was  presented  to  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  by  her  own  fair  hands,  on 
which  he  made  these  verses,  and 
gave  them  to  the  Queen  on  his 
bended  knee,  A.  D.  1672.'* 

And  pinned  to  this,  is  another 
paper  on  which,  written  in  a  dif- 
ferent hand,  said  to  be  Sydney's 
own,  we  have  these  verses : 

'*Her  inward  worth  all  outward  show 

transcends, 
Envy  her  merits  with  regret  commends  j 
Like  8|>arlcling  Gems  her  virtaes  draw 

the  sight, 
And  in  her    Conduct  she   is  alwaies 

Bright. 
When  she  imparts  her  thoughts,  her 

wordes  have  force 
And  Sense  and  Wisdom  flow  in  sweet 

discourse." 

Herrick  or  Marvel  might  have 
written  the  following  piece,  ''Mu- 
sical light :" 

Quiet  skies  in  quiet  lakes, 

No  wind  wakes, 
All  their  beauty  double  : 
But  a  single  pebble  breaks, 
Lake  and  sky  to  trouble  ; 
Then  dissolves  the  foam  it  makes 

In  a  bubble. 
With  the  pebble  in  my  hand, 
Here  upon  the  brink  I  stand 
Meanwhile,  standing  on  the  brink. 

Let  me  think ! 
Not  for  her  sake,  but  for  mine, 
Let  those  eyes  unquestioned  shine, 

Half  divine  ; 
Let  no  hand  disturb  the  rare 
Smoothness  of  that  lustrous  hair 

Anywhere  j 
Let  that  white  breast  never  break 
Its  calm  motion — sleep  or  wake — 

For  my  sake. 
Not  (or  her  sake,  but  for  mine, 
All  I  might  have  I  resign, 

Should  I  glow 
To  the  hue — ^tne  fragrance  fine — 
The  mere  first  sight  of  the  wine, 


[f  I  drainM  the  goblet  low  ? 

Who  can  know ! 
With  her  beauty  like  the  snow, 
Let  her  go !  Shall  I  repine 
That  no  idle  breath  of  mine 
Melts  it?  No!  'Tis  better  so, 
All  the  same,  as  she  came. 
With  her  beauty  like  the  snow, 
Cold,  unspotted,  let  her  go  ! 
[«*Owen  Meredith"  (Young  Bulwer.) 

Those  of  our  readers  who  take 
the  Nev)  York  Evening  Post^  must 
be  familiar  with  the  pleasant  let- 
ters which  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant 
contributed  to  that  journal  during 
his  stay  in  Europe.  These  epistles 
have  recently  been  issued  in  book 
form,  by  the  Appletons,  with  the 
title  of  *^  Letters  from  Spain  and 
other  Countries."  We  select  a  few 
entertaining  extracts.  The  first 
shall  be  Mr.  Bryant's  account  of  a 
Gascon  postilion : 

''At  Irun,  we  had  taken  our  fourth 
postilion,  after  leaving  Bayonne — 
a  meagre,  crooked  man,  with  sharp 
features,  shrivelled  cheeks,  a  hooked 
nose,  and  a  little  projecting  knob 
of  an  under  lip — not  to  forget  a 
hollow  scar  on  the  right  temple. 
He  held  voluble  dialogues  with  the 
conductor,  in  which  I  distinguished 
some  words  identical  with  the 
Spanish,  but  of  the  rest  I  could 
make  nothing.  ''What  are  they 
talking  ?*'  I  asked  of  my  next 
neighbour.  "It  is  the  dialect  of 
Gascony,''  he  answered ;  "  the  pos- 
tilion is  from  Bayonne."  But  the 
postilion^s  eloouence  was  not  (Con- 
fined to  one  language.  He  was 
somewhat  of  a  wag,  and  gave  us 
an  imitation  of  the  petulant  tones 
of  French  declamation — and  then, 
changing  to  a  grave  and  quiet  man- 
ner, dealt  out  a  few  proverbs  and 
pithy  sayings  in  Castilian.  He 
had,  besides,  a  joke  in  Basque  for 
almost  every  young  female  we 
passed  with  a  basket  on  her  head. 
As  we  were  approaching,  through 
a  narrow,  fertile  valley,  the  penin- 
sula on   which  San  Sebastian  is 
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built,  a  troop  of  boys  greeted  us  nary,  or  mesa  red<mda,  which  was 
from  a  little  distance  with  shouts  served  at  two  o'clock,  the  fashion- 
and  the  smallest  of  them  all,  stand-  able  hour  at  Burgos.  With  the 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  exception  of  one  or  two,  who  sat 
seemingly  calculating  the  course  of  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  men 
our  vehicle,  placed  a  four-cornered  wore  their  hats  while  eating.  The 
stone  exactly  in  the  path  of  our  left  Spaniards  consider  the  eating-room 
wheels,  and  then  leaped  aside  to  in  a  hotel  as  much  a  public  plaoe 
see  the  jolt  it  would  give  us.  Oar  as  the  great  square,  and  consequent- 
fluent  Gascon  instanUy  turned  his  ly  use  much  the  same  freedom  in 
horses  a  little  to  the  right,  and  dis-  it  I  saw  the  guests  at  the  table 
charged  at  the  offender  a  crack  of  turn  their  heads  and  spit  on  the 
his  whip,  which  made  him  start,  floor.  They  shovelled  down  the 
and  a  volley  of  loud  words,  which,  chick  peas  and  cabbage  with  the 
for  aught  I  know,  might  have  been  blades  of  their  knives,  which  thej 
the  purest  and  most  classical  Basque  used  with  great  dexterity.  They 
ever  spoken."  were  polite,  however ;  not  one  <rf 

Here  is  a  description  of  the  cele-  them   would  allow   himself  to  be 

brated  dead  Christ  of  Ribers,  sue-  helped  to  any  dish  until  after  all 

ceeded  by  the  very  different  pictures,  the  ladies ;  at  the  dessert  they  offer- 

first,  of  a  Spanish   ordinary,  and  ed  the  ladies  the  peaches  they  had 

secondly^  of  a  Spanish  beauty :  peeled,  and  they  rose  and  bowed 

^he  cathedral  is  an  old  Gothic  when  the  ladies  left  the  room.     On 

building,  with  nothing  remarkable,  going  out,  we  were  again  met  by 

except  a  peculiarity  which  deforms  the  hostess,  who  hoped  that  we  had 

its  architecture — that  is  to  say,  a  dined  well ;  and  being  assured  that 

kind  of  bridge,  thrown  across  the  we  had,  expressed  her  pleasure  at 

nave  from  each  column  to  its  op*  the  information, 
posite   neighbour,  about  half  way       **We  proceeded  to  the  house  of 

from  the  floor  to  the  roof.    A  boy  Don  Luis,  where  we  took  in  Don 

opened  the  shutters  which  darkened  Pedro  and  the  matron  of  the  family, 

the  sarcristy,  and  showed   us  the  with  her  niece,  a  young  married 

picture  which  we  had  come  to  see —  lady,  who  seemed  to  me  to  realize 

not  a  Crucifixion,  but  a  Dead  Christ,  in  her  person  the  ideal  of  Spanish 

attributed   to  Ribera.     The   head  beauty — regular  features,  lips  and 

and  figure  are  too  merely  handsome  chin  as  finely  moulded  as  those  of 

to  suit  our  conceptions  of  the  Sa-  an  antique  statue,  large  dark  eyes, 

viour ;  but  they  are  finely  painted,  redundant  dark  locks,  a  face  of  the 

At  the  feet  of  the  body  kneels  most   perfect  oval,   plump,  white 

Mary  Magdalen,  her  hands  pressed  hands,  and  a  stately  form,  rounded 

together   with   a  look  of  despair;  to  a  certain  Junonian  fulness." 
the  sister  of  Lazarus  stands  by  its       Mr.  Bryant's  description  of  palms 

side  in  a  more  subdued    sorrow,  and  olive  groves  will  interest  both 

while  Mary,  the  mother,  who  sup-  the  poet  and  the  agriculturalist : 
ports  it,  raises  her  eyes  in  sadness,       ^Passin^  by  a  large  plantation  of 

but  with  a  look  of  trust,  to  heaven,  young  palms,  just  beginning  to  rise 

The  effect  of  the  picture  is  injured  from  the  ground,  with  trenches  from 

by  the  introduction  of  several  che-  one  to  another  along  the  rows,  lead* 

rubs,  hovering  about,   with  their  ing  the  water  to  their  roots,  we  en* 

pretty  baby  faces  distorted  by  cry-  tered  the  great  wood.    There  were 

ing.  palms  on   both  sides  of  the  way, 

*^We  dined  that  day  at  the  ordi*  standing  as  near  to  each  other  as 
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thej  could  well  grow ;  some  of  muslin  robe,  from  under  the  skirt 

them  tall,  the  growth  of  centuries,  of   which  Appeared  one    of    her 

others     short,    though    equal    in  naked  feet    On  each  cheek  was  a 

breadth  of  stem,  and  reared  within  little  blue  mark,  and  her  jetty  eye- 

the  last  fifty  years.    They  hung  out  brows  were  joined  by  a  streak  of 

in  the  morning  sunshine  their  clus-  black  paint.     In  her  little  plump 

ters  of  dates,  light  green,  yellow,  hands,  tattooed  and   stained  with 

or  darkening  into   full   ri}>6ness;  henna,   she  held  a   bellows,  with 

dusters  large  enough  to  fill  a  half-  which  she  was  coaxing  a  flame  in 

bushel   basket,    while    their  rigid  a  little  furnace  filled  with  charcoal, 

leaves  rustled  with  a  dry,  hissing  on  which  stood  a  small  dish  of  po- 

sound  in  a  iight  wind.  tatoes." 

The  last  quotations  we  can  afford 

'^Along  the  fertile  huerta^  through  to  give  are  the  following  companion 

which  we  were  traveling,  lay,  here  portraits  of  two   Cardinals  and  a 

and  there,  extensive  olive  groves.  Lady  Abbess : 

composed  of  as  fine  trees  of  their  "  As  we  left  the  spot  and  entered 

kind  as  I  ever  saw,  stretching  away  the  New  Appian  Way  to  return  to 

to  the  right  and  left,  sometimes  as  the  cily,  we  met  two  portly  eccle- 

far  as  the  ranges  of  desolate  rock  siastica,  whose  plump  legs  were  en- 

that  overlook  the  country.    They  cased  in  purple  stocxings,  while  a 

were  loaded  with  fruit,  which  was  little  way   behind  them   marched 

dropping  to  the  ground  ;  and  now  three  servants  in  livery,  and,    at  a 

thau  the  olive  harvest  was  come,  the  still  further  'distance,  followed  two 

soil  under  the  trees  had  been  care-  carriages  with  purple  cushions  and 

fiilly  levelled,  and  the  peasants  were  trimmings.     "  They  are  cardinals, 

shaking  the  boughs,  picking  up  the  poor  fellows,"  said  our  friend ;  *^  they 

olives,  and  carrying  them  away  in  are  not   allowed  to   walk  in   the 

panniers.      Although    so    late  in  streets  of  Home;    the  dignity  of 

November,   the  sun   was  shining  their  office  forbids  it.     So,   when- 

with  a  genial  light,  like  that  of  our  ever  they  are  inclined  to  fetch   a 

blandest  October  days.    An.  hour  walk,  they  are  obliged  to  order  their 

or  two   before  his  setting,  I  saw  carriages  and  drive  out  to  this  soli- 

where  the  proprietors  had  come  out  tary   Uampagna,   where  they   can 

to  superintend  the  tasks  of  the  la-  alight  and  stretch  their  legs  with- 

borers,  or  to  entertain  their  families  out  reprehension.  A  Cardinal,  who 

and  friends  with  thespectaole  of  the  lives  near  the  church  of  Trinita  del 

olive  harvest  Monte,  was  desirous  to  walk  to  the 

church,  and  asked  to  be  so  far  in- 

Our  traveller  had  an  eye  to  the  dulged,  but  his  application  was  de- 
aspect  of  the  women   he   met,  as  nied."   Their  Eminences,  I  suppose 
well  as  to  the  appearance  of  trees  were  going  to  take  a  look  at  the 
and  fruit,  as  this  sketch  of  an  Arab  newly  discovered  sepulchres." 
Beauty  (!  !)  will  show :  *            *           *          * 

^  There  sat  on  the  floor,  with  We  had  but  ten  minutes  to  wait, 
a  bright-eyed  little  girl  beside  her,  however,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
a  young  woman  of  rather  pleas-  time,  we  were  informed  that  we 
ing  aspect,  extremely  fat,  with  were  at  liberty  to  go  up  to  the  con- 
well-formed  lips  and  chin,  and  vent  grate.  We  ascended  a  cold, 
large  black  eyes,  wearing  a  gray-  narrow  staircase,  to  a  little  room, 
coloured  handkerchief  tied  round  in  which  was  an  iron  grate  in  the 
her  head,  and  another  tied  un-  wall,  and  dose  to  the  grate  were  a 
der  her  chin,  and    a  loose   blue  little  table  and  five  chairs,  in  which 
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the  ladies  of  our  party  seated  them-  with  devonring  Time,  is  quoted  tt 

selves.     A  sliding  shatter  behind  an   accomplished   and    promising 

the    grate    was    withdrawn,    and  youn^  poet;   but  of  Wordsworth, 

through  the  opening  we  saw  a  thin  Colendge,  and  Southey,  of  Shelley, 

old  lady,  of  a  lively  aspect,  come  and  Keats,  and  Tennyson,  there  is 

almost  bounding  into  the  room  on  nothing  chronicled.    How  strange 

the  opposite  side.    She  was  in  the  it  seems  I    What  revolutions,  im- 

garb  of  her  order — an  ample  white  provements,    reverses,   has  litera- 

woollen  robe,  with  very  wide  sleeves,  ture  undergone  'since  this  old  book 

and  a  white  cap  with  a  black  peak,  was  new  V     What  glorious  poetic 

to  the  summit  of  which  was  fastened  fire  has  touched  our  souls,  which 

a  black  veil,  falling  over  the  shoul-  was  lying  then  unkindled  and  an- 

ders.     She  kissed  the  elder  of  the  dreamed  of  in  infant  breasts!  What 

Spanish  ladies  through  the  grate,  wit  I    what  wisdom  1    Here   is  a 

with  all   the  fervor  of  an  old  ac-  Pastoral  Ballad,  by  one  Byron,  it 

quaintance,  shook  hands  with  the  is  true ;  but  even  that  is  a  misprint 

younger,  bowed  graciously  to  the  for   Byron.    How   very  much  we 

rest,  and  began  to  talk  in  the  most  should  like  to  see  a  pastoral  ballad 

an  imated  manner."  from  the  pen  of  him  who  wrote  the 

Oiour  and  Don  Juan  P"* 

We  heartily  wish  that   Bryant  Who    was  Moore,     the  elder? 

would   write  a  greater  number  of  Who,   again,    was  this  Rev.  Mr. 

books  of  travel,  and  leave  the  N.  F.  Maurice,    whose    poem    of  '  Tks 


quite  capable  of  doing. 

College,  the  ardent  and  able  tbeo- 

_«.,      .  ,  ,         .,1      .  logical  writer  of  our  day.     Who 

Who  has  not  seen  (we  will  not  ^^j  Hhe  great  essayist,  Thornton  f 

say  read),  that  portentous  work  m  ^^o  was  Jago  (sic)  who   writes 

four  huge  volumes,  issued  under  the  ^his  verv  clevTr  '  Imitation  of  Ham- 

title  of  ^^  Elegant  Extracts ',^    Of  Ufs  Soliloquy  f 

these   volumes,     beginning    with,  ^ 

"  Epistles  "  and  endiig  with  "  Poe-       to  prifu  or  not  toi^^irt-that  is  the 
try  ",  "  the   latter,"  says  a  clever  question, 

writer  in  Chamber's  Journal  "was  Whether  'tis  better  in  a  trunk  to  bury 

our  favorite."     "  It  whs  made  up  of  The  q,mk^s  and  crotc^^^^ 

"  useful  and  entertaining  pieces  se-  Or  aend  a  well-wrote  copy  to  the  press, 

lected     for     the    improvement     of  And,  by  disclosing,  end  them  ? 

rniinw  nprRniiR."  '^^  P""^'  to  beam 

young  persons.  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  shelf  with  Pope,  in  calf 

"Some  of  these   indeed,   culled  well  bound; 

from  the  flowery  gardens  of  Dean  To  '^^^P;  P^^^f^*'';^;j{^;^^^^  Quarles~ay, 
Swift  and    others,    would,  in  these  There's  the  respect  that  makes 

days,  be  considered   by  no  means  Th*  unwilling  poet  keep  his  piece  nine 

elevating  for  youth.     It  is   more  „       ^®®™*  »j  v      .u»-       .•    .  *i.—. 

.,        t  ?/•  *  •  -.!_  Por  who  would  bear  th'  impatient  thirst 

than  half  a  century  ago  since  the  of  fame. 

Elegant  Extracts  were  published  ;  The   pride  of  conscious  merit,    and 

not  a  single  one  of  our  now  living  _,.       'J^P^*^  ***»  .      ^- .     . 

write«  was  famous  enough  at  that  ^^^  •«^'°"'  "»P°'i»°«y  "^ f"'"'''- 

period     to  gain    admittance   into  But  that  the  tread  of  steep  Paroassna* 

these   pages.    The  Nestor  Rogers,  ^.      ^^^.  ,  . ,     . 

who  hlUlo  lately  succumbed,  Sfter  (That  undiscovered  country,  with  whose 

that   unprecedented  combat  of  his  Few  travellers  return)  puz£les  the  will. 
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And  makes  us  rather  bear  to  live  un-  althoueh  they  had    not  anythinxr 

known,  _x'     i        ^         ±    a                       •? 

Than  run  ih4  hazard  to  be  known  and  Particular    to    set    down    upon    2t. 

damned  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 

expense  and  scarcity   of  paper  in 

In  the  poems  ^Sentimental,  Ly-  their  time  must  be  accountable  for 
rical,  and  Ludicrous,'  which  was  this,  for  we  observe  that  Mr.  Brown- 
wont  to  be  our  favourite  portion  of  ing  and  Mr.  Tennyson  do  not  le- 
this  volume,  it  is  remarkable  how  sort  in  these  days  for  a  place  of 
very  long  most  of  the  headings  are;  record  for  their  ideas  to  the  fly- 
the  verses  themselves  do  not  oc>  leaves  of  the  books  their  friends 
cupy  a  larger  space  than  the  argu-  lend  them. 

ments;    and    the    arguments  are  Amongst    the  *  Epigrams,  £pi- 

often,  one  would  imagine,  as  much  taphs,  and  other  Little  Pieces,'  the 

nnsuited  as  possible  to  the  muse.  immense    proportion    which    the 

*'  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Matzel,  a  titles  bear  to  the  productions  them- 

Favourite  Bullfinch,   addressed  to  selves    is  still    more  remarkable. 

Philip  Stanhope,  Esq.,  (natural  son  We  modems  would  never  surely 

to   the  Earl   of    Chesterfield),   to  put  to  a  poor  couplet  such  a  water- 

whom   the  Author   had  given  the  in-the-brain-affected  heading  as  this 

Reversion     of   it    when    he    left  which  follows : 
Dresden.' 

Again -.'Presented,  together  with  On  a  very  rich  Gentleman  drink- 

a  Knife,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bi-  »»^   ^^«   Waters   of  Tunhridge 

shop,    Head-master    of  Merchant  Welh^  who  had  refueed  to  con- 

Taylor's  School,  to  his  Wife  on  her  tribute   to  the  Belief  of  a  Dis- 

Wedding-day,  which  happened  to  tressed  Family. 

be   her  Birthday  and  New-year's  For  deepest  woes  old  Harpax  scorns  to 

Dav '  m       ^®**» 

V   y    L-wTT  '^^            ^y      r\        •  Think  ye  his  bowels  stand  in  need  of 

And,  *  Written  on  the  Occasion  sted? 

of  a  Ball,  in    which  the    Ladies  The  principal  point  is  always  itali- 

agreed   to  dress  in   Silks,  for  the  cised,  for  fear   the  reader  should 

Sake  of  encouraging  the  Spitalfields  chance   not  to  see  the  joke.    The 

Manufacturers.'  parsons  suffer  terribly,  and  one  epi- 

The  sight  of  'the  Lady  Elizabeth  gram  out  of  three,  at  least,  of  these 

Thynne    cutting   trees    on  paper,'  ^j^  wits  has  got  a  divine  for  ite 

seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  ^utt ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  add  also, 

the   poet  Waller  to  view,  and  be  that  among  many   of  these  jeux 

dumb ;    while    Grainger     recom-  d^esprit  there   is  more  than  a  fair 

mends  his  » Bryan  and  Peroene,  a  sprinkling  of  imprecation. 
West    Indian    ballad,'    upon    the 

ground— and    perhaps    he    knew  ^  ^^^^  ^y.  Conscience  submitted  to 

that  there  was  no  more  intrinsic  ^  j^^  Dignitary  of  the  Church 

attraction  init-of  Its  being  ^found-  ^^   j^^  Narcotic  Exposition   of 

ed   on  a  real  fact  that  happened  in  ^^^  following  text :  *  Watch  and 

the  island  of  St  Chnstopher'  l^^^        ^^^  .„^^  j, 

To    judge    by   the    number  of  ^^^^^^, 

poems  with  no  other   title    than  „                ^           i    *  v        ^  ,i 

fVrT  'L^       •        II      1    1     i»    ^»  .V  By  our  pastor  perplext,  how  shall  we 

'Written  ma  blank  leaf  of  this  or  '      determine? 

that  volume,  it  would  seem  that  a  'Watch  and  pray,'  says  the  text ;  ^Go  to 

white   page   in  any  book  was  too  **««P»  «^y»  ^^^  sermon. 

great  a   tempUtion  for  these  an-  Whenever,  it  seems,  any  person 

cient  bards  to  fight  against,  even  of  the  last  century  had  a    good 
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thing  to  say,  instead  of  issuing  it  Thank  God,  he  feeds  me,  but  rmianyM 
at  once  fresh  from  his  mental  mint,  ^^  ^^^* 
he  took  it  away  into  some  private  And  there  are  four  more  stupid 
room,  and  cut  it  into  metre,  mix-  lines,  which  we  have  not  quoted, 
ing  it  up  in  the  proportion  of  introductory  to  the  bon-mot  Si- 
three-fourths  alloy  to  one-fourth —  lence  and  attention  was  gained  by 
which  was  the  last  line— genuine  the  reciUl  of  these  beforehand,  and 
gold,  and  so  brought  it  back  again  they  were  probably  made  duller 
to  his  company  in  the  form  of  than  they  need  have  been,  for  the 
verse.  A  clergyman,  not  being  sake  of  contrast  with  the  witticism 
'capped'  by  his  parishioner,  thus  when  it  should  be  at  last  let  out. 
reproves  him:  These   lines  'Upon   a  Lady   who 

The  gownsman  stopped,  and  turning,  squinted,'  are  unusually  compact : 

sternly  said : 

'  I  doubt,  my  lad,  you're  far  worse  taught  If  ancient  poets  Argus  prize, 

than  fed.'  Who  boasted  of  a  hundred  eyesj 

»Why,  ay,'  quoth  Tom,  still  jogging  on,  Sure,  greater  praise  to  her  is  due 

( that's  true  ;  Who  looks  a  hundred  ways  with  two 


A  BRACELET. 

Gems  hare  I  none  to  shower  at  your  feet, 

But  I  may  borrow  the  bright  toys  in  verse 

To  weave  a  bracelet  for  you.    Tkess  were  culled 

In  Cloud-land,  and  they  form  the  sweetest  name 

That  ever  graced  a  loving  Poet's  song. 

Mark !  as  I  call  them  over !  There  you  see 

Green  chrysoprase,  and  purple  amethyst, 

Rubies  and  lustrous  opals,  ligurites 

Of  golden  lustrcr  scarlet  Idocrase, 

Blue  napolite,  and  dim  and  gray  that  stone, 

Like  the  pale  skies  from  which  it  drinks  its  hue, 

The  elaolite  of  Norway!  Note  the  clasp 

And  its  device ! — a  splendid  heliotrope 

Cut  like  a  heart,  and  spotted  as  with  blood ! 

While  in  a  golden  circlet  of  like  shape 

Three  stones  are  gronped, — an  onyx  triple  hued, 

And  (like  a  red  rose  'mid  its  wealth  of  green) 

A  crimson  pyrope  set  in  emerald. 

My  bracelet  is  a  quaint  one  I  confess, 

And  to  a  lady's  taste  might  scarce  look  well 

By  sunshine,  or  a  ball-room's  garish  light; 

Yet — for  the  love's  dear  sake  that  wrought  it — ^take 

And  wear  it  sometimes  in  your  dreams  of  me. 
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History  has  been  emphatically  con-  ed,  talking  to  any  one,  old  or  young,  rich 
demned  as  a  many-Tolumed  He !  With-  or  poor,  who  sought  to  address  him,  and 
out  going^  to  the  extent  of  sustaining  a  in  the  hearing  of  all  who  chose  to  stand 
sentence  thus  unconditional,  we  may  at  by,  never  asking  nor  receiving  reward, 
least  declare  that  so  many  ingredients  and  being  careful  not  to  make  the 
of  fable  bare  been  found  to  mingle  with  slightest  distinction  of  persons.  He 
the  matter  of  the  gravest  records,  that  conversed  with  politicians,  soldiers,  phi- 
one  is  inclined  to  take  nothing  upon  losophers,  tradesmen,  poets,  artisans, 
mere  authority — not  even  the  authority  physicians,  governors,  students  in  every 
which  rests  upon  the  apparent  consent  department  of  science  or  letters,  and 
of  man  kind  continued  through  centuries  even  with  the  Hetaerae.  He  visited 
of  time.  No  historical  statements,  for  every  person  in  the  city  who  interested 
example,  have  been  considered  more  him,  without  waiting  to  be  invited, 
incontrovertible  than  the  following,  viz :  Aspasia  was  his  friend,  and  Theodote 
that  the  Greek  Sophists  were  intellec-  his  frequent  companion.  Nothing  could 
tnal  and  moral  corruptors,  and  that  the  be  more  public,  perpetual,  and  indis- 
special  merit  of  Socrates  was,  that  be  criminate  as  to  persons  than  his  con-> 
rescued  the  Athenian  mind  from  such  versation.  Now,  no  other  person  in 
demoralizing  influences;  and  lastly,  Athens,  or  any  other  Grecian  city,  ever 
that  notwithstanding  this  and  other  manifested  himself  in  this  manner  as  a 
services  still  more  conspicuous.  So-  public  talker  for  instruction.  Heacquir> 
crates,  through  the  malignant  misre-  ed  a  few  devoted  friends,  but  at  the 
presentations  of  the  meanest  enemies,  same  time  (as  was  quite  natural)  pro- 
encouraged  by  the  complicity  of  cor-  voked  a  large  number  of  bitter  personal 
rupt  judges,  suffered  the  penalty  of  foes.  Not  only  was  Socrates  distin- 
death,  an  involuntary,  although  heroic  guished  from  other  teachers,  by  this 
martyr.  extreme  publicity  of  conversation',  but 

Until  recently,  these  statements  were  his  persuasion  of  "a  special  religious 
UBiveraally  accepted  as  correct;  they  «fiM<um,  of  restraints,  impulses  and  corn- 
are  gST^eraUy  (in  a  popular  sense),  ac-  munications  sent  him  from  the  Grods," 
eeptftd  as  correct  now.  And  yet,  it  has  was  another  peculiarity  of  belief  which 
been  proved  with  a  certainty  and  force  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  orthodox 
oi  demonstration  which  belongs  to  few  around  him.  Of  course  the  faith  in  a 
sciences,  excepting  the  Mathematics,  ^vn^ro/ supernatural  agency  was  not  pe- 
that  these  opinions  are  radically  false,  culiar  to  Socrates,  but  his  faith  was  no^o^ 
The  argument  of  Grote,  the  •great  Eng-  a  general  nature ;  it  inferred  a  ^'speciality 
lish  historian  of  the  Greeks,  is,  to  our  of  Inspiration,''  for  according  to  his  own 
mind,  conclusive  upon  the  subject.  His  defence  before  the  Dicastery,  '*he  had 
view  of  the  condemnation  and  death  been  accustomed  to  hear,  even  from 
of  Socrates,  together  with  the  circum-  childhood,  a  divine  voice,  interfering  at 
stances  which  brought  about  these  moments,  when  he  was  about  to  act  in 
events,  is  particularly  worthy  of  note,  the  way  of  restraint^  but  never  in  the 
We  will  condense  a  portion  of  his  argu-  way  of  instigation.*^  Some  writers 
meat  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  speak  of  this  as  the  '^  daemon  "  of  So- 
readers  as  may  still  hold  to  the  oondu-  orates,  but  he  himself  does  not  person!- 
sions  derived  from  Mttford  and  others.  fy  it,  but  alludes  to  it  as  "  a  divine  sign, 

When  about  forty  years  of  age.  So-  a  prophetic  voice !"    No  one  can  doubt 

crates  abandoned  his  profession  of  a  that  the  conviction  of  Socrates  on  this 

statuary,  and  devoted  himself  exclusive-  point  was  sincere, 
ly  to  the  task  of  teaching.  *  '*  A  circumstance,"  Grote  says,  '<  little 

Early  in  the  morning  he  frequented  observed,  but  really  deserving  of  par- 

the  public  walks,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  ticular  notice — as  stated  by  himself— is, 

schools  for  youth ;  and,  at  a  somewhat  that  the  restraining  voice  began  when 

later  hour,  he  might  be  seen  in  the  he  was  a  child,  and  continued  down  to 

market   place,  when  it  was  most  crowd-  the  end  of  life,  thus  becoming  an  estab- 
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Ushed  conyiction  long  before  ^his  philo- 
sophic habits  began."  There  were  other 
ways  in  which  Socrates  believed  him- 
self to  have  received  special  divine 
mandates.  A  special  mandate,  for  ex- 
ample, had  been  imposed  upon  him  by 
dreams  and  oracalar  intimations.  Of 
these  intimations  from  the  oracle,  he 
particularly  mentions  one  received  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  at  Delphi  by 
his  intimate  friend,  Cha?rephon.  The 
inquiry  was,  whether  any  other  man 
teas  tpiser  than  Soeratee.  The  Pythian 
Priestess  replied  in  the  negative  j  where- 
upon Socrates  affirms  that  he  was  great- 
ly perplexed,  being  "conscious  that  he 
possessed  no  wisdom  on  any  subject, 
small  or  great."  At  length,  he  resolved 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  decree  by 
**  taking  measure  of  the  wisdom  of 
others  as  compared  with  his  own."  Be- 
ginning with  a  leading  politician,  he 
matches  his  wit  and  reason  against  the 
wit  and  reason  of  almost  every  promi- 
nent man  (whether  poet,  artisan,  or 
scholar,)  in  the  State,  and  of  course, 
owing  to  his  superior  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  vanquishes  all  of  his  opponents. 
Here,  then,  we  find  the  Moon^^  peculiari- 
ty which  distinguished  Socrates,  in 
addition  to  his  publicity  of  life  and  in- 
discriminate conversation.  He  loae  not 
only  a  Philosopher^  hut  a  reli^ioue  mie- 
sionary  doing  the  work  of  philosophy. 

The  third  characteristic  of  Socrates, 
was  his  intellectual  originality,  whereby 
he  first  turned  bis  thoughts,  and  those 
of  others  to  the  subject  of  ethics.  Na- 
ture, or  the  "Cosmos,"  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  theme  both  of  the  philos- 
ophers before  and  after  him,  vis:  of 
Parmenides  and  Anaxagoras,  as  well  as 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Socrates  was  the  first  to  proclaim, 
and  practically  act,  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  that,  "the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man !"  This  was  a  capital  inno- 
vation in  regard  to  the  subject  of  Athe- 
nian study.  In  looking  at  the  motives 
which  determined  it,  we  find  Socrates 
exhibited  chiefly  as  a  religioiM  man  and 
practical  philantbropio  preceptor,  repu- 
diating physical  science.  Here  was 
another,  although  a  subsidiary  cause  of 
cavil. 

<*  In  describing  the  persevering  activ- 
ity of  Socrates  as  a  religious  and  intel- 
lectual missionary,  we  have,"  says  Grote 
again,  '^really  described  his  life."  His 
existence  was  legally  blameless,  and  he 
had  never  been  brought  before  the  Dicas- 
tery,  until  his  onefinaltrial^  when  he  was 
seventy  years  of  age.  It  was  In  the  year 
3d9B.  C.  that  Meletus,  together  with 
Anytus  and  Lycon  presented  against 
him,  and  hung  up  in  the  appointed  place, 
(the  porttoo  before  the  office  of  the  King- 
Arohon)  the  following  indictment  against 


him :  "  Socratea  is  guilty  of  trime^  first 
for  not  worshipping  the  Gods  whom  the 
eity  worshufs^  but  tiUrodueing  new  Di- 
vinities  of  his  own;  next  for  corrupting 
the  youth.     The  penalty  is-^death!" 

Our  surprise  is  great,  not  that  this 
charge  was  urged  against  him,  but  tBfct 
it  had  not  been  urged  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  before.  How  Socrates  eould 
have  gone  on  so  long,  standing  in  the 
market  place  and  aggravating  everybody 
by  his  pertment  queries,  which  nobody 
was  able  to  answer,  is  the  true  subject 
of  wonder ! 

There  were  particular  circumstances, 
(at  least,  eo  we  have  reason  to  think,) 
which  induced  his  accusers  to  prefer 
their  indictment  at  the  actual  moment, 
despite  the  age  of  Socrates.  In  the 
first  place,  one  of  the  accusers,  Anvtus, 
a  prominent  politician,  seems  to  have 
become  incensed  against  him  because 
Socrates  had  dissuaded  his  son,  a  very 
clever  youth,  from  following  his  father's 
trade  of  a  leather-seller.  Another  cir- 
cumstance which  tended  to  provoke  cer- 
tain persons  against  the  philosopher  was 
his  past  connection  with  Critias  aad 
Alci blades,  the  latter  of  whom  was  espe- 
cially odious. 

The  primary  accuser  of  Socratea, 
Meletus,  was  a  poet^  probably  one  of 
those  mediocre  versifiers,  who  are  of  all 
men  the  most  vain  and  bitter,  whilst  his 
coadjutor,  Lykon,  was  a  rhetor.  Both 
these  classes  had  been  ofiended  by  the 
terrible  cross-examining  dialectics  of 
Socrates.  They  were  the  last  men  on 
earth  to  bear  such  an  exposure  with  pa- 
tience. 

When  the  case  came  before  the  dicas- 
tery,  the  accusers,  by  an  ingenious  use 
of  ''partial  citations  from  the  phildSb- 
phers  continual  discourses,  given  with-> 
out  the  context — by  bold  invention,  as 
well  as  by  taking  up  real  error,**  sao- 
ceeded  in  producing  a  strong  array  of 
evidence  against  him.  The  attacks  of 
Anytus  were  particularly  rigorons 
against  the  vulnerable  side  of  the  So- 
cratic  theorv  of  ethics,  which  asserts  a 
very  partial  truth  when  it  declares  that 
"^  virtue  depends  wholly  upon  knowiedgef* 
The  bearing  of  Socrates  at  the  trial  was, 
to  the  last  degree,  defiant  and  uncom- 
promising ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  the 
final  verdict  of  "guilty"  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  deliberately  pro- 
voked by  the  prisoner  himself. 

The  ^'Platonic  Defence"  informs  qs 
that  this  verdict  was  pronounced  by  a 
majoritv  of  only  five  or  six^  amidst  a 
body  (the  Dicastery)  numbering  no  loss 
than  five  hundred  and  fifiy-seven  mews 
borer 

"If  the  verdict  of  guilty,'*  Grote  goes 
on  to  say,  "was  thus  brought  against 
Socrates  by  his  own  oo6peration,  mach 
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more  may  the  siame  remark  be  made  re-  and  astonishing  imaginative  vitality  of 

apecting  the  capital  sentence  which  fol  Shakespeare'a  plays,  we  think  it  may 

lowed  it.    In  the  Athenian  procedure,  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  they  have  not 

the  penalty  inflicted  was  determined  by  been  crushed  out   of  sight  and  utterly 

a  separate  vote  of  the  Dicasts,  taken  annihilated  by  the  mountains  ofcom- 

a/ier  the  verdict  of  guilty.    The  accu-  mentarv,    (literally   Ossa    on    Pelion), 

ser  having  named  the  penalty  which  he  which  have   been   heaped   upon  them 

thought    suitable,    the    accused    party  for  three  centuries  and  upwards. 

named  some  lighter  penalty   upon   him-  Admirably  has  the  author  of  the  Tur- 

self;  and  between  these  two,   the   Di-  situs  of  Litsrature  expressed  our  own 

casts  were  called  to  make  their  option,  feelings  on  the  subject : 

The    prudence   of    an    accused    party 

always  induced   him   to  propose  some  "Must  I  for  Shakespeare  no  compas- 

measure  of  punishment  which  the  Di-  sion  feel, 

easts   might  be    satisfied    to    accept."  Almost  cblI  up  hy  eommsntiUing  zeaH^ 

Now,  when  the  time  came  for  Socrates  Oa  Avon's  banks  I  heard  Actfieon  mourn, 

to  make  his  counter  proposition,  (Mel-  By  fell  black  letter  Dogs  in  pieces 

Stus  of  course  still  urging  the  punishment  torn  ; 

of  death,)  instead  of  suggesting  such  a  Dogs  that  from  Gothic  kennels  eager 

Sunishment  as  fine,  imprisonment,  exile.  start, 

:c.y  &c.,  he  amazes  his  judges,  one  ana  All  well  broke  in  by  Consy-Catehing- 

all,  by  declaring  that  so  far  from  merit-  Art. 

ing  obloquy  and  disgrace,  it  is  Aw  convic-  *#♦### 

tlon  that  he  deserves  the  very   highest  Hot  was  the  chase,  I  leil  it  out  of  breath; 

honor  ever  accorded    to  an  Athenian  /  wished  not  to  6s  in  at  Shaksspsars^s 

citizen,  viz:  subsistence  at  theprthlie  ex-  deatk.'*^ 
pefise  in  the  Prytaneumf 

TVe  must  all  admire  this  reply,  and  America,  thank  Heaven !  has  not  as 
the  noble  independence  and  sincerity  yet  contributed  mveh  to  swell  the  list 
which  prompted  it,  but  who,  in  consid-  of  Commentaries,  and  the  little  she  has 
eration  of  aft  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  contributed  is  really  of  value.  We  have 
position  of  the  Dicasts,  the  natural  pop-  before  us  at  this  moment  the  "Shakes- 
alar  exasperation  against  Socrates,  and  peare  Scholar"  of  Richard  Grant  White, 
lastly,  the  philosopher's  bearing  on  the  which  is  partly  devoted  to  a  considera- 
occasion  of  his  trial,  ca.n  marvel  at  the  tion,  and  we  may  add  a  very  acute  re- 
conduct of  the  Athenian  judges,  or  in-  futation  of  the  so-called  amendments  of 
deed  very  severely  condemn  them  T  Mr.  Collier's  famous  Folio  of  1632. 

His  remarks  upon  this  folio  are  suc- 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state  that  a  c«eded  by  an  examination  of  the  various 

teeekly  liurary  journal^  devoted  chiedy  doubtful  passages  in  oZf  of  Shakes  pears 

to  the  interesu    and  the  intellectual  ad-  dramas,  wherein  he  displays  generally 

rancement  of  the  South,  is  about  to  be  nn"ch  critical  subtletv,  and  poetical  ap- 

publifihed  in  Columbia,  under  the  ikii-  preciation.    GeturaUif  we  say,  because 

lorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Howard  H.  at  J»me8  Mr.   \y'hite    seems  to  us  to 

CaldwcU,  and  Prof:  J.  "W  ood  Davidson,  make  some    rather    strange   blunders. 

Both    these    gentlemen  are  well  and  Turninar,  for  example  to  his  comments 

honourably  known  to  the  public  of  our  "POo   The  Tempest,  we  are  surprised  to 

State,  and  of  the  South,  as  poets  and  encounter  this  note  upon  the  accom- 

easayisis.    From    their  acknowledged  panying  passage : 

scholarship  and  ability,  we  have  good  ^^^Ferdinand-^My  prime  request 

reason  to  believe  that  their  journal  will  i^^ich  I  do  last  pronounce  to,  O!  you 

ba  a  pubucation  of  interest  and  value.  wonder  1 

"We  have  not  yet  seen  its  prospectus,  ifw^n.  be  maid  or  no—' 

aad  therefore  cannot  enter  into  parti-  Mirtvida^No  woniet  Sir, 

culars.     Mr.   Caldwell   and   his  coad-  But  certainly  a  Aiald !" 
jutor    have    both  contributed    to  this 

Magaxine;   the  former  having  favored  "It    would  seem,"  says  Mr.   White, 

QB  with  the  admirable  papers  on  Victor  ^'Impossible  to  misunderstand  this  pas- 

Hogo,  Beranger,  and  other  French  ce-  sage,  or  perhaps  it  is  better  to  say»  to 

lebrities,  whilst  Mr.  Davidson   is  gen-  understand  it  in  more  than  one  sense, 

erally  known  as  the  author  of  the  ap*  Ferdinand^     struck    with    Miranda^ s 

preciative  essay  on  Edgar  Foe,  which  wonderful    beaiUy,    asks    her  as  the 

appeared  in  our  second  volume.  question  in  which  he  is  most  interested. 

We  trust  that  the  new  enterprise  may  and  just  as  he  would  have  asked  her  ia 

be  abundantly  successful.  any    other  place  if  he  had   no  other 

-^ —  means  of  obtaining  the  momentous  in- 

If  there  be  any  proof  more  convincing  formation,  ^'telL  me  you  wonderful  crea* 

th  an  another  Qf  the  supereminent  merit,  ture,  are  you  maid  or  wife^ — and  she 
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repUei  with  proper  modesty  that  though  a  si'mfle  at  all  appropriate  to  what  would 

she  has  no  claims  to  be  considered  '*a  remain  after  such  an  all-deTOuring  catas- 

wonder,"   she  is  certainly   '*a    maid."  trophe." 

But  instead  of  this  obvious,  and  simple  Plausible  as  this  seemsi  we  are  by  no 
signification,  we  have  diverse  far-fetch-  means  satisfied  that  the  old  interpreta^ 
ed  constructions  of  the  passage  thrust  tion  is  not  correct.  It  is  surely  in  better 
upon  us  by  various  commentators  j  keeping  with  the  entire  imagery  of  the 
some  supposing  that  Ferdijiaud  means  passage.  First,  we  have  the  spirits  in- 
to ask  Miranda  if  she  were  imuU  or  no,  voked  by  Prospero,  disappearing,  melt- 
and  that  Miranda  replies  that  "she  is  ing  away,  so  to  speak,  like  clouds  under 
not  a  celestial  being,  but  a  maiden.''  the  sun  rays,  a  gradual  process  of  dis- 
But  if  she  were  a  celestial  being  on  solution  from  what  is  comparatively  sub- 
earth,  she  certainly  would  be  ^*a  won-  stantial,  to  the  merest  film,  or  "shadow 
der,"  &c.  &c."  of  a  shade;"  fAir^,  "the  globe  and  all 
Now  it  seems  "obvious**  to  us  that  that  inherit  it"  shall  dissolve,  (a  most  sug- 
Fsrdinand  struck  by  the  appearance  of  estive  word,)  pointing  to  a  "a  raeJt"  or 
so  lorely  a  creature  on  a  desert  Island,  thin,  fading  vapor,  and  not  to  •^avrael^** 
and — (firora  his  pecuUar  position  at  the  which  suggests  something  too  solid  and 
time — inclined  to  expect  marvels) — did  tangible  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
mean  to  ask  whether  she  were  a  mortal  of  these  superbly  ideal  lines.  But,  says 
maid  or  no ;  her  answer,  ''no  wonder,  Mr.  White,  ^Hkat  otjett  (*'a  rack")  does 
—-{that  is,  no  supernatural  person!) —  not  furnish  a  simile  at  att  appropriate  to 
but  "a  maid"  (or  in  other  words,  a  mortal  what  would  remain  after  such  an  aU-d»- 
creature,anda  virgin),  is  just  the  answer  vouring  catastrophe  f"  Indeed!  And 
to  be  expected.  Ferdittand  probably  had  what,  we  inquire,  would  and  mvst  re- 
as  little  idea  of  asking  directly  whether  main  after  a  devouring  conflagration  bat 
■he  was  '^a  wife"  as  of  inquiring  con-  a  thiu  wreath  or  vapor  of  smoJke,  which, 
cerning  the  texture  of  her  dress.  The  resembling  a  cloud  or  misty  exhalation, 
far-fetchedness  of  the  Commentators,  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  termed 
to  which  Mr.  White  alludes,  appears  **a  raeJ^T 
to  have  resulted  from  the  singular  subs-                    

tituUon  of  ''made''  for  the  unqueslion-  ijv.*«w^  ]»->.«.«■«- 

ably  right  word  ''maid."  -  ™?  '»»«  V'  ^'  B**^or%€al  Magmsee 

There  ib  another  passage  in  the  same  ?>'  February  last,  we  extract  the  foUow- 

pUy,Mr.White's  interpretation  of  which,  lOff  curious  and  entertaining  tetter,  da- 

Senved  from  Dyce  and  Malone,  we  will  "cribmg  the  presidential  mansion  and 

make  bold  to  question.    Everybody  re-  ^^l  »^»»*  *'f«5>f  Washington  city  some- 

members  the  splendid  lines:  what  more  than  half  a  century  a^o. 

'^  The  communication  was  addressed  to  a 

"And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  ^^J^  ^'-  Samuel  /-  MitcbeU,  at  that 

Yiiiofi  period  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 

The  cloud  cap^d  lowers,  the  gorgeous  lj°*[f  **  i^'***  fr^^^K*  ^^**  °^  ^^Z 

palaces  York.    It  la  well  worthy  of  perusal  aod 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  Preservation : 

itselfi  "  Washington,  Jan.  31, 1807. 

Yea!  all  which  it  inherits  shall  dissolve,  #     ♦     #    The  greatest  exhibition  in 

And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,  Washington  is  the  levee  of  Mr.  Jefferson 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind."  on  New  Year's  day.    A  large  number 

of  fashionable  and  respectable  people 

Of  this  passage.  Mr.  Dyce  remarks :  here  make  it  a  point  to  visit  the  Presi- 

^*8o  this  famous  passage  stands  in  all  dent  on  the  Ist  of  January,  and  that 

editions,  old  and  new.    But  1  believe  gentleman  is  always  civil  enough  to  be 

that  Malone^s  objection  to  the  reading  at  home  and  receive  them.    It  is  the 

<s  raeJk^^  is  unanswsrahU.    No  instance,  only  great  levee-day  at  our  court.    On 

he  observes,  has  yet    been    produced  this  occasion,  the  company  assembles 

where  Waek'  is  used  to 'signify  t^svngU,  voluntarily  and  without  invitation. 

small  JUeting  eloud;  therefore,  I  hold  Among  the  personages  present,  I  ob- 

that  ^rae/^  is  a  mis-spelling  for  wrack,  I.  served  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Man- 

e.  a  wreck/*  das,  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  about  six- 

'*The  wonder  is,"  Mr.  White  proceeds  teen  hundred   miles  up  the   Missouri 

to  say,  "that  another  opinion  should  have  river.    His  Majesty  was  dressed  in  a 

been  entertained  by  any  reader.    The  sortof  regimental  coat,  given  him  by  the 

dissolution  of  towers,  palaces,  temples.  Government  since  his  arrival,  and  Her 

and  the  globe,  might  be  said,  with  pro-  Majesty,  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  sat  on 

prietV)  not  to  leave  '*a  wreck"  behind,  one  of  the  sofas  In  the  great  audience 

but  It  would  be  very  strange  indeed  if  chamber,  and  received  the  visits  of  the 

it  should  \eeive  a  small,  fleeting  cloud  ladies  and  people  of  quality;  when  I  had 

behind  ]  neither  does  that  object  furnish  the  honor  of  being  introduced,  she  did 
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not  ni9,  nor  did  she  quit  her  seat  daring  heretofore.      Still,  as   ^oa  know,  the 

any  part  of  the  ceremony.    Another  per-  scarcity  of  the  coratnodity  makes  it  the 

son  of  distinction  was  the  French  Min-  more  dear  and  valuable.    Private  parties 

isler.    This  great  military  character  is  are  frequent.    I  have  told  you  before 

disiinffuished  by  the  uncommon  size  of  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  high  life  in 

his  whiskers,  which  cover  the  greater  Washington;  there    are  a    number  of 

part  of  his  cheeks,  and  also  by  the  profu-  families  here  who  delight  in  gay,  fashion- 

sion  of  lace  covering  his  full  dress  coat,  able  displays :  the  succession  of  these 

The  British  Minister    and  lady  were  renders  the  place  agreeable  enough  for 

there;  they  have  lately  succeeaed  Mr.  polite  strangers  of  all  sorts,  and  particu- 

and  Mrs.  Merry,  and  being  newly  ar-  larly  for  ladies.    A  woman  of  quality, 

rived  they  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice,  who  is  fond  of  racketing  and  carousing, 

particularly  the  lady,  who  is  a  pretty  need  be  at  no  loss  of  occupation  in 

Philadelphian.  Washington  during  the  session  of  Con- 

The  greater  part  of  the  Senators  were  gress. 

there,  and  the  few  whose  wives  were  in  At  these  gatherings  the  individuals 

town  brought  them  hither  to  partake  of  assembled  amuse  themselves  in  the  cus- 

this  great  exhibition.    So  were  present  tomary  way.    Tea  and   coffee,  cakes, 

the  principal  heads  of  the  Executive  de-  fruits,  lemonade  and  wines  and  other 

partments,  witb  thttir  help-mates.    They  refreshments  are  offered.    Talking  par- 

oame  forth  on  this  grand  occasion  to  pay  ties,  loo  parties,  music  and  dancing  par- 

tfae  homage  of  their  respects  to  the  Chief  ties,  are  formed  in  the  several  chambers 

Magistrate  of  the  nstion.    The  members  thrown  open  on  the  occasion,  according 

of  the  House  of  Representatives,  thp  re-  to  the  humor  of  the  guests,  and  other 

spectable  resident  inhabitants,  the  offi-  circumsttances.    Many  of  the  ladies  re- 

oers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  strangers  fuse  to  gamble,  but  with  others,  cards 

of  consideration  who  happened  to  be  in  are  almost  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 

the  city,  and  the  Osage  Indians,  men  some  of  the  fair  creatures  have  acquired 

and  women,  little  and  big,  crowded  into  remarkable  skill  in  their  nse.    Pockets 

the  President's  house  to  share  in  the  are  not  yet  restored  to  their.places,  while 

festivities  of  the  morning.  reticules  and  bags  are  auite  in  disuse. 

The  day  was  very  favorable,  and  the  The  nudity  of  dress  which  has  prevailed 
assembly  brilliant,  as  yoo  may  suupose.  for  the  several  past  years  is  still  in  fash- 
Great  raiith  and  humor  prevailea,  and  ion,  and  the  shape  appears  through  the 
you  m«y  easily  conceive  wherefore,  transparencies  as  plain  as  ever, 
when  it  is  eompnted  that,  besides  the  The  President  of  the  Senate  is  much 
smiles,  oordlalityand  welcome  which  the  more  indulgent  to  the  ladies  than  his 
company  received  from  their  generous  predecessor  was.  Col.  Burr  excluded 
entertainer,  they  consumed  for  him  a  them  from  the  fires  and  floor  where  the 
quarter  cask  of  wine,  a  barrel  of  punch  Senators  sit,  and  confined  them  to  the 
and  a  hundred  weight  of  cake,  beside  gallery,  but  Clinton  admits  them  to 
other  nick-nacks  to  a  considerable  the  places  they  before  occupied  in  the 
amount.  While  the  refreshments  were  lobby.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
passing  around  and  the  company  were  presiding  officer,  who  is  a  man  of  gallant 
netping  themselves,  a  band  of  music  en-  spirit  and  feeling,  has  the  fair  full  in  his 
tertained  them  with  martial  and  enliven-  eye  and  enlivens  himself  with  the  pros- 
ing aira.  Before  the  hour  of  dinner,  the  pect  during  a  tedious  debate.  The  Sen- 
assemblage  of  people  dispersed,  well  ators,  too,  can  now  and  then  leave  their 
J>]ea8ed  with  their  manner  of  spending  scarlet  arm-chairs,  and  relieve  their 
the  morning,  and  in  high  hope  that  Mr.  weary  limbs  while  they  saunter  abont 
Jefferson  might  long  continue  in  the  Pre-  the  lobby,  and  pay  their  adorations  to  the 
sidential  chair.  The  ladies  in  particular  sovereigns  of  the  land. 
were  charmed  with  his  handsome  way  of                   

doing  Uiings.  According  to  the  JViw  Foryt  Ttw**,  the 

Thedanclngassemblies  are  conducted  u„fonunate  man  who  was  recently  shot 

very  mnch  as  they  have  been  for  several  ,„  Washington  City,  Philip  Barton  Key, 

>ears.    Minueu  are  quiteout  of  fashion,  i„berUed  a  portion  of  his  father's  poeti' 

but  contra  dances  and  cotillions  are  as  ,  ^j,,,.      ^  ^^^  following  translation 

"SuM"^?^"''"''''?'    The  ball  opens  of  a  Spanish  song  will  prove. 

wnh  the  former,  and  aAer  a  few  sets  rp^^J  ,  ^^^  possesses  a  very  mournful 

^.„4"^".  «*«^'.^"y  ^°*^'  M '*°''  ^ I'  interest,  and  i^  on  another  obvious  ac 
cotilhon.    The  ladies,  generally  speak-  ^        ^^  inteiisfing  and  curious  pro- 
ing,  dress  in  gay  colors,  and  with  a  treat-  j„cjio„.                    ^                         ' 
er  display  of  finery  than  our  New  York- 
ers ;  they  therefore  appear  to  advantage  **  One  eve  of  beauty,  when  the  sun 
on  the  floor.    I  think  the  rooms  this  year  Was  on  the  stream  of  Guadalquiver, 
contain  a  greater  proportion  of  beauty,  To  gold  converting,  one  by  one, 
bat  the  belles  are  less  numerous  than  The  ripples  of  that  mignty  river, 
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Beside  me,  on  the  bank,  was  seated 
A  Seville  girl  with  auburn  hair, 

And  eyes  that  might  the  world  have 
cheated — 
A  bright,  wild,  wicked,  diamond  pair. 

She  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand, 
Just  as  the  lovely  sun  was  going, 

With  such  a  small,  white,  shining  hand, 
You  would  have  sworn  Hwas  silver 
flowing. 

Her  words  were  three,  and   not  one 
more; 

What  could  Diana^s  motto  be ; 
The  !*yren  wrote  upon  the  shore : 

"  Death,  no  inconstancy." 

And  then  she  turned  her  languid  eyes 
So  full  on  mine  that,  Devil  take  me! 

I  set  the  air  on  fire  with  sighs, 
And  was  the  fool  she  chose  to  make 
me. 

St.  Francis  might  have  been  deceived 
With  such  an  eye  and  such  a  hand  j 

Vet  one  week  more  and  I  believed 
As  much  the  woman  as  the  sand. 


We  have  before  alluded,  in  this  Maga- 
zine, to  "  Owen  Meredithy^  the  nom  de 
plume  of  young  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton. 
the  son  of  the  great  English  novelist^ 
who  has  just  completed,  in  "Black- 
wood," one  of  the  finest  tales  ever  con- 
tributed to  that  brilliant  and  classical 
monthly.  Young  Lytton  (who  is  cer- 
tainly 7iot  more  than  twenty-five  years 
of  age,)  has  published  two  remarkable 
volumes  of  poetry,  from  the  last  of  which 
we  extract  this  strange  but  {in  parts) 
very  musical  and  suggestive  piece : 

WABNIMOS. 

Beware,  beware  of  witchery! 

And  fall  not  in  the  snare 
That  lurks  and  lies  in  wanton  eyes. 

Or  bides  in  golden  hair: 
For  the  Witch  has  sworn  to  catch  thee, 
And  her  spells  are  on  the  air. 
"  Thou  art  fair,  fair,  fatal  fair, 

O,  Irene!*' 

What  is  it,  what  is  it, 

In  the  whisper  of  the  leaves? 
In  the  night-wind,  when  its  bosom, 
With  the  shower  in  it,  grieves  ? 
In  the  breaking  of  the  breaker, 
As  it  breaks  upon  the  beach 
Thro*  the  silence  of  the  night  ? 

Cordelia!  Cordelia! 
A  warning  in  my  ear — 
\^  Not  here !  not  here !  not  here ! 
But  seek  her  yet,  and  seek  her, 


Seek  her  ever  out  of  reach, 
Out  of  reach,  and  out  of  sight  !'* 

'    Cordelia ! 
Eyes  on  mine  when  none  can  view  me! 
And  a  magic  murmur  thro'  me ! 
And  a  presence  out  of  Fair^'land, 

Invisible,  yet  near! 
Coraelia ! 
"  In  a  time  which  hath  not  been : 
In  a  land  thou  hast  not  seen: 
Thou  shalt  find  her,  but  not  now: 
Thou  shalt  meet  her  but  not  here :" 

Cordelia!  Cordelia! 
"In  the  falling  of  the  snow: 
In  the  fading  of  the  year: 

When  the  light  of  hope  is  low, 
And  the  last  red  leaf  is  sere." 

Cordelia ! 

And  my  senses  lie  asleep,  fast  asleep, 

O,  Irene ! 
In  the  chambers  of  this  Sorceress,  the 

South, 
In  a  slumber  dim  and  deep, 

She  is  seeking  yet  to  keep. 
Brim-full  of  poison'd  perfumes, 
The  shut  blossom  of  my  youth. 
O  fatal,  fatal  fair  Irene ! 

But  the  whispering  of  the  leaves, 
And  the  night-wind,  when  it  grieves, 
And  the  breaking  of  the  breaker. 
As  it  breaks  upon  the  beach. 
Thro'  the  silence  of  the  night, 

Cordelia! 
Whisper  ever  in  my  ear 

Not  here!  not  here!  not  here! 
But  awake,  O  wanderer !  seek  her, 
Even  seek  her  out  of  reach, 
Oat  of  reach,  and  out  of  sight !" 

Coi^elia ! 

There  is  a  star  above  me 

Unlike  all  the  millions  round  it. 
There  is  a  heart  to  love  me, 
Altho'  not  yet  I've  found  it. 
And  awhile, 

O,  Cordelia,  Cordelia! 
A  light  and  careless  singer, 
In  the  subtle  South  i  linger. 
While  the  blue  is  on  the  mountain, 
And  the  bloom  is  on  the  peach, 
And  the  fire-fly  on  the  night, 

Cordelia ! 
But  my  course  is  ever  northward, 
And  a  whisper  whispers  "For- 
ward !" 
Arise,  0  wanderer,  seek  her. 
Seek  her  ever  out  of  reach, 
Out  of  reach,  and  out  of  sight ! 

Cordelia! 
Out  of  sight, 
Cordelia!  Cordelia! 
Out  of  reach,  out  of  sight ! 
Cordelia ! 
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2%s  Pkajtures  of  Piety,  and  other  Poeme. 
By  Richard  Furman.  S.  G.  Courtt' 
nay  ^  Co :  Broad  street.  1859. 

This  admirably  printed  volume  of 
poems,  written  by  a  clergyman  of  Green- 
Tille,  S.  C,  who  is  connected  with  one 
of  our  most  honourable  southern  fami- 
lies, commends  itself  to  our  particular 
attention y  as  the  work  of  a  Carolina 
mind,  handsomely  issued  by  Carolina 
puWishers.  These  reasons  make  it  pro- 
per for  U8  to  review  it  at  greater  length 
than  the  character  of  the  volume  might 
otherwise  justify  us  in  doing.  We  shall 
advance  no  opinion  of  the  poems,  unsus* 
tained  by  illustration;  nor  shall  we 
permit  ourselves,  because  the  work 
is  the  performance  of  a  native  of  our 
own  State,  to  speak  of  it  in  any  other 
terms  than  its  merits  or  demerits  as 
a  prod  action  of  Art  seem  to  us  to  de- 
mand. 

The  first,  and  most  elaborate  poem,  en- 
titled the  "Pleasures  ofPiety,^'  is  chief- 
ly composed  In  the  heroic  measure — not 
the  heroic  measure  of  the  Elizabethan 
writers,  nor  of  Keats,  and  Hunt,  and 
Tennyson,  in  the  present  cent ury«  but  fn 
that  measure  as  interpreted  by  Pope  and 
his  contemporaries. 

The  difference  will  at  once  suggest 
itself  to  every  English  scholar ;  but,  in 
order  to  show  how  wonderfully  a  metre 
the  same  in  the  number  of  feet  may  be 
made  to  vary  in  its  musical  effects  by  a 
particular  disposition  of  the  Caesura  and 
secondary  stops,  we  select  the  follow- 
ing passages,  the  first  from  Pope's  '^Mes- 
siah,''  and  the  second  from  Keats'  piece, 
called  "  Sleep  and  Poetry." 

^*Frora  Jesse's  root  behold  a  branch 

arise, 
Whose  sacred  flower  with  fragrance  fills 

the  skies, 
Th'  Etherial  spirit  o'er  its  leaves  shall 

move. 
And  on  its    top   descends  the  mystic 

Dove : 
Ye  Heavens!  from  high  the  dewy  nectar 

pour. 
And  in    soft  silence  shed   the  kingly 

shower ! 


The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant 
shall  aid, 

From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a 
shade : 

All  crimes  shall  cease,  and  ancient  fraud 
shall  fail: 

Returning  Justice  lift  aloA  her  scale. 

Peace  o  er  the  world  her  olive  wand  ex- 
tend. 

And  white-robed  Innocence  from  Heav- 
en descend !" 

"  Could  all  this  be  forgotten  ?    Yet  a 

schism 
Nurtured  by  foppery  and  barbarism 
Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this,  his 

land. 
Men  were  thought  wise  who  could  not 

understand 
His  glories — with  a  puling  infant's  force 
They   swayed  about  upon  a   rocking 

horse, 
And  deemed  it  Pegasus !    Ah !  dismal- 

souled ! 
The  winds  of  Heaven  blew,  the  Ocean 

rolled 
Its  gathering  waves — ye  felt  it  not — the 

blue 
Bared  its  eternal  bosom,  and  the  dew 
Of  Summer  night  collected  still  to  make 
The  Morning    precious:    Beauty  was 

awake ! 
Why  were  ye  not  awake?    But  ye  were 

dead 
To  things  ye  knew  not  of— were  closely 

wed 
To  musty  laws,  lined  out  with  wretched 

rule. 
And  compass  vile ;  so  that  ye  taught  a 

school 
Of  dolts,  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  clip,  and' 

fit, 
Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's 

wit, 
Their  verses  tallied, — &c.  &c. 

The  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive 
that  in  this  latter  mode  of  employing  the 
heroic  metre,  much  of  the  variety  and 
force  of  blank  verse  is  gained,  whilst,  in 
its  regular  recurrence,  the  rhyme  loses 
not  its  sweetness,  but — its  monotony. 
Obviously,  the  manner  exemplified  in 
the  quotation  from  ''  Endymion"  is  infi- 
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nitely  more  difficult  of  management  than 
the  usual  manner  of  Pope  and  bis  schbol. 
Either  owing  to  a  conTiction  of  this  fact, 
and  a  modest  distrust  of  his  powers  inci- 
dent thereto,  or,  more  probably,  because 
he  does  not  believe  in  the  supenority  oi 
the  modes  referred  to,  Mr.  Furman  has 
chosen  the  Pope  style  of  versification, 
and  it  is  now  our  duty  to  examine  how 
far  he  has  succeeded  m  that, 

"The  Pleasures  of  Piety"  opens  in  the 
following  strain : 

**While  some  to  Helicon's  fair  summit 
soar, 

Imagination's  Pleasures  to  explore  \ 

While  others,  in  the  charms  ol  claMfc 
verse. 

The  pleasant  dreams  of  Memory  re- 
hearse, 

Or  paint  Hope's  ma^io  visions  that  arise 

Like  stars  to  gild  Life's  darkly-lowering 
skies : — 

In  humbler  strains  of  Piety  I  sing." 

The  Muse  of  Zion  is  then  invoked  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  sonorous  lines,  after 
which  Piety  is  gracefully  apostrophised 
thus: 

"Thy  charms,  blest  Piety,  not  often  sung, 
Gall  for  the  softness  of  an  Angel's  tongue, 
The  dialect  of  earth  can  ne'er  portray 
The  joys  that  strew  thy  heaven-aspiring 

way 
While  Memory  recalls  the  smiles  and 

tears, 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of  departed  years ; 
Wh-Ue  pUasuTM  short-livedas  themetwr's 

Are  fitting    through    Imaginationx 

dreams  \ 
While  Hope,  high-pofsed  on  her  delu- 
sive wings, 
A  bright  enchantment  round  the  future 

flings — 
Calm  contemplation  in  tMr  bosom  reigns, 
And  points  the  way  to  Truth's  etherial 

plains. 
With  thee  dwell  charity,  and  peace  of 

mind. 
By  heavenly  converse  strengthened  and 

refined ; 
Thine  is  a  rest  from  passion,  pride  and 

strife, 
A  calm,  unruffled  by  the  surging  waves 

of  life. 

We  have  italicised  one  of  these  coup- 
lets, because  it  appears  to  us  that  the  idea 
of  ''Imagination"  there  sought  to  be  con- 
veyed, is  untrue.  Not  in  the  extreroest 
latitude  of  metaphorical  license,  not  by 
any  law  of  comparison,  nor  rule  of  rea- 
son, is  the  author  justified  in  speaking 
of  the  "pleasures"  of  Imagination  as 
"flitting  dreams,  short-lived  as  the  beams 
of  the  meteoV."  Imagination  is  a  divine 
creative   Power,   and  its  "pleasures,^ 


like  its  products,  are  among  the  few 
solid  and  real  delights  of  man  on  earth ; 
it  is  more  than  this :  "Imagination,"  a« 
one  of  the  deep  thinkers  of  our  age  ex- 
presses it,  ""it  also  a  power  of  the  heart^ 
with  quite  as  much  moral  and  spiritual 
as  intellectual  vitality  in  it. 

Surely,  "Piety,"  or  the  sacred  union 
of  the  soul  with  God,  resulting  in  practi- 
cal Christianity  here,  and  eternal  salva- 
tion hereafter  needs  no  exaltation  of  its 
dignity  and  awfulness  at  the  expense, 
or  through  the  depreciation  of  the  imagl* 
native  faculty.  The  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Furman  employs  the  word  is  as  narrow 
as  it  is  erroneous;  and,  altogether,  it 
would  seem,  conformed  to  certain  popu- 
lar misapprehensions  in  regard  to  ita 
proper  signification.  True,  the  term  has 
been  so  used,  or  misused  t9X\i^t^  a  thou- 
sand times  before,  and  that,  too,  by  wri- 
ters of  distinction ;  but  the  attention  re- 
cently bestowed  upon  psychological 
Xuestions,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
lind,  and  its  operations,  especially  by 
Coleridge,  and  others  like  him,  have  rea- 
dered  an  adherence  to  the  old  ▼asiie 
generalities,  on  such  a  topic  as  the  Im- 
agination, and  its  functions,  wholly  an- 
tenable. 

Having  referred,  as  we  have  shown, 
to  Memory,  Imagination  and  Hope,  our 
author  sings  the  "  Sacred  PleaauYes  of 
Piety,"  as  exemplified  in  ''the  primeval 
innocence  of  man."  What  follows  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  his  powers  of  fancy  and 
description : 

*'  Near  to  the  throne  there  was  a  spot 

of  fame, 
ror  Bliss,  ere  yet  the  cursed  serpeAt 

camej 
A  garden  fair,  a  place  of  God  beloved. 
In  which  celestial  spirits  often  moved. 
Inhaled  ambrosial  odours  from  the  grove. 
And  lingering  long,  discoursed  on  heav- 
enly love. 
A  crystal  stream  of  living  waters  w^oand 
Its  way  through   Eden's    consecrated 

ground, 
From  its  green  banks  umbrageous  trees 

arose, 
Bearing  perennial  fruits,  and  from  whose 

boughs 
The  feathered  minstrels  of  the  crrove 

earoUed 
Their  lays  of  joy— displaying  plumes  of 


gold; 
lile  on 


While  oreezes  procreant  with  their  dul- 
cet strains 

Conveyed  soft  music  o'er  the  etherial 
plains. 

No  sickly  fens  nor  noxious  winds  'were 
there 

DifiTusing  breath  of  poison  through  the 
air; 

Dim  Twilight  ne'er  prevailed,  there 
no  Night, 

A  Sun  celestial  gave  the  garden  light ; 
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That  Sua  whoterays  in  eeaselMS  eplen-  Upon  the  rapid  onirenti  which  through 

doar  8«nt,  veins 

lUnmed  and  blessed  the  wide-sprend  fir-  Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  up- 

mament —  drawn 

Dispelled  the  mists  that  rose  from  eartfa»  Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a 

and  poured  rill, 

On  all  around  the  glory  ofthe  Lord.'*  Watered  the  garden  \  thence  united  fell 

Down  the  steep  glade,  and   met    the 
If,  in  the  opening  portions  of  thisPoem,  nether  flood, 

the  mind  immediately  reveru  to  Camp-  Which,  from  his  darksome  passage  now 
bell,  Akenside,  and    Rogers,  the  com-  appears, 

parisoo,  (instinctively,  and  by  a  neces-  And  now  divided  Into  four  main  streams 

sity  o£  assoeiation,)  called  out  by  the  Runs  diverse,  wandering  many  a  famous 

Seceding  passages,  is  farther  sustained.  realm 

»6ide  Mr.  Furman's  picture  of  And  country,"  &c. 

«A  garden  fair,  a  place  of  God  beloved,"  *      *       *       J*       #        ** 

Milton's  picture  of  the  garden  rises,  and  "How,  from  that  sapphire    fount   the 

"Beneathus,  with  new  wonder  now  cr'»ped  brooks  .     ^    ,. 

we  view  KoUtng  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold 

To  all  delights  of  human  sense  exposed,  ^^^  mazy  erraur  undsr  pefidant  shades 

Innarrow  room-Nature's  whole  wealth,  -«»»«<»«♦••'   9^, 

and  more,  Mr.  Furman  having  finished  with  Ad- 

A  Heaven  on  Earth,  for  blissful  Para-  am  and  Eve,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 

disc  t<  primeval  innocence,"  descends  to  the 

OfGod  the  garden  was,  by  Him  i'th' East  "Pleasures  of  Christian  Piety,  begin- 

Of  Eden  planted — ^  &c.  ning  with  repentance, — pleasures  which 

Again,  instead  of  11"^^^^  **'*^'??*??'^"^/*  .^k^  "^'^T'T 

^      '  <*tbe  exercise  of  faith."    At  this  pomt,  he 

^^  Inhaling  ambrosial   odours  from  the  presents  us  with  a  pleasing  description 

grove,"  of  the  "  home  and  pursuits  of  the  pious 

and  perceiving  that,  peasant  I" 

"From  its  green  banks  umbrageous  " In  yonder  copse,  secluded  from  man- 
trees  arose  Kinu, 

Bearing  perennialVruiU,  and  from  whose  To  Heaven's  appointments  patiently  re- 
boughs  sign'd, 

The  feathered  minstrels  of  the  grove  A  stranger  to  inconstant  fortune's  spells, 

carolled  (?)  The  pious  peasant  ofthe  valley  dwells : 

Tbeir  lays  of  joy, "  dec.  ^i*  home  a  cottage  neat  embowered  in 

xtr   L  '  green, 

We  have  Commands  the  soft  enchantment  of  the 

"Out  of  the  fertile  ground  he  caused  .  ,.     **;®°?»     ,  r  j  v         n 

to  grow   -  A  limpid  lake  sleeps  near,  fed  by  a  rill, 

All  trees  of  noblest  kind,  for  sight,  smelL  That  pours  its  murmurs  from  a  neigh- 
jjig^g .                             -o    I         -J  bouring  hill. 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life,  ^^^  distance  dim,  gigantic  mountains  rise, 

High,  emPMnU,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit  -^"^  ^o?«  '*»«*'  verdant  summits  in  the 

Of  vegetable  gold,"  &o.  ^^.^  ''r'  r     v         u        a       j. 

.     .tT  j    *v  %.     1  While  fragrance  fresh,  such  as  Arcadia 

Again,  instead  ofthe  exceedingly jHvfty  yields 

""**  *  In    every   zephyr  breathes    along  the 

"A  crystal  stream  of  living  waters  fields; 

wound  The  swain,  unoccupied  with  common 
Its  way  through  Eden's  consecrated  cares, 

ground,"  Calmly  descends  the  deepening  vale  of 

We  have  this  magnificent  description  m.     ,  y®"®'  ru*- i^     i«  u^,... 

lolling  on  the  ear  of  the  fcacy  like  the  ?''"  ^'""  <5°.'°P«"'°'» «'('''»  '""^'y  ,^°?" 

.weUofmanyWBlere,  Bestrews  his  path  with  love'»  unfading 

'  '  flowers, 

^Sovihward  through  Eden  went  a  Rtver  While  a  young  circle,  innocent  and  fair, 

largef  Reflect  the  virtues  ofthe  honest  pair. 

Nor  changed  its  course,  but  through  the  No  hopes  of  glory  agitate  his  breast, 

shaggy  hill,  No  thoughts  of  wealth  disturb  his  hours 
Passed  underneath  ingulfed;   for  God  of  rest. 

had  thrown  The  day  in  meditative  toil  he  spends. 

That    mountain  as    his  garden-mould  And  when  the  sable  reign  of  night  des- 

high  raised,  cends, 
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Revives  his  firame,  till  morning's  eerliest 

beams, 
In   placid    slumbera,  and  in    pleasing 

dreams. 
When  Lucifer's  bright  rays  the  Eaet 

adorn, 
Preoursive  of  the  rosy-footed  morn. 
The  shepherd,  with  his  dog  and  crook, 

and  shell. 
Drives  forth  bis  flock  to  browse  upon 

the  deil ; 
And  oft  awakes,  with  love-enkindling 

strains, 
The  plaintive  sighs  of  mountains,  groves 

and  plains, 
On  earth  beneath,  and  in  the  spheres 

above, 
He  sees  the  works  of  wisdom,  power, 

and  love ; 
Surveys  with  holy  gratitude  the  plan 
Devised  by  grace  to  rescue  fallen  man— 
And  as  his  lowing  flocks  he  patient  leads 
Beside  cool  waters  and  in  verdant  meads, 
Bethinks  him  of  that  Shepherd's  care 

who  gave 
His  precious  life  the  wandering  sheep  to 

save; 
And,  in  Faith's  raptured  eye,  before  him 

rise 
The  living  streams  and  pastures  of  the 

skies. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  poem  8upe> 
rior  to  this,  which  is  a  musical,  fanoi- 
Ail,  and  tender  picture.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  give 
any  more  quotations,  or  to  proceed 
with  our  analysis,  but  shall  content 
ourselves  with  presenting  the  Argu- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  first  part 
in  the  author's  own  words  : 

"The  Pleasures  which  spring  from 
Obedience,  illustrated  in  the  baptism 
of  a  young  convert;  the  mournful  plea- 
sure which  attends  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper;  the  Pleasures  of 
Social  Worship ;  description  of  a  Pray- 
er Meeting,  which  suggests  an  allusion 
to  a  departed  Christian  friend. 

'The  Pleasures  which  are  found  in 
the  Labours  of  Piety,  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  pious  mother;  allusion  to 
the  mother  of  Doddridge;  the  faithful 
Pastor  ;  Piety  enlarges  the  heart,  and 
urges  to  an  increased  energy  in  the 
la&urs  of  Philanthropy ;  John  Howard; 
the  Missionary;  allusion  to  Judson." 

In  .examining  the  miscellaneous 
poems  of  Mr.  Furman,  we  find  much 
that  is  worthy  of  unstinted  commenda- 
tion. His  lines  on  the  death  of  Cal- 
houn, and  several  of  his  translations 
from  the  Latin  and  Italian,  are  vigor- 
ous, suggestive,  and  in  every  respect 
superior  to  his  more  elaborate,  and 
ambitious  eflbrt. 

Mr.  Furman's  translations  are,  as  we 
have  said,  better  than  the  migority  of 


his  original  compositions.  The  ^JHu 
Ira^^  is  rendered  by  him  with  great 
vigor  and  spirit.  It  is  not  too  ranch  to 
sa^  that  few,  if  aMy,  English  versions  of 
this  famous  mediaeval  hymn  (and  Its 
translation  has  been  attempted  by  some 
poets  of  distinction.)  are  as  terse,  force- 
able,  and  harmonious  as  the  version 
befbre  us.  If  we  have  been  compelled, 
in  the  disehaive  of  our  doty,  as  con- 
sefentious  critics,  to  speak  somewhat 
moderately  of  Mr.  Furman's  origimd 
genius,  it  onlv  affords  us  the  greater 
pleasure  to  refer  with  unqualified  prifse 
to  his  powers  as  a  translator.  These 
powers  are  exhibited  with  equal  success 
in  his  version  of  the  horrible,  but  still 
fascinating  story  of  Count  UgcUmt^ 
from  the  Divina  Commsdia  of  Daote. 
In  fact,  so  marked  is  the  author's  geoins 
in  this  particular  line,  that  we  would 
respectfully  counsel  him  to  cultivate  the 
talent  more  liberally  hereafler. 


Ths  lAfe  and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jn- 
told.  By  his  son,  Blanehard  Jemid, 
Boston:    TicJtnor  ^  Fields,     1859. 

This  is  an  animated,  picturesque  and 
afiectionate  biography  of  one  of  the  most 
notable  literary  men  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. We  have  read  it  from  first  to  last 
with  intense  and  unflagging  interest— 
for  it  records  the  sayings  of  a  true  wH, 
the  €Utions  of  a  true  gentleman,  and  the 
nature  and  success  of  the  creations  of 
an  unmistakable  original  genius.  Jer- 
rold's  origin,  socially  considered,  was 
not  partfonlarly  illustrious.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  second  rate,  or,  to  tell  the  truth, 
a  fourth  or  fiflh  rate  actor,  Mr.  Saml. 
Jerrold,  who  had  the  temerity  to  es- 
pouse a  girl  more  than  a  quarter  ofa 
century  his  junior.  The  father  seems  to 
have  been  distinguished  chiefly  as  the 
happy  proprietor  of  a  pair  of  G«rriok's 
shoes,  which  he  made  himself  ridien- 
lous  by  exhibiting  continually,  not  only 
on  the  stage,  but  everywhere  else. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  his  wife 
(an  energetic  and  pains-taking  woman,) 
ho  Secame  the  manager  of  a  miaor 
theatre  at  Sheerness.  Toung  Douglas 
was  here  committed  to  the  joint  care  of 
his  grand-mother  and  an  actor  by  the 
name  of  Wilkinson,  "who  was  hired  to 
teach  him  reading  and  writing  when  off 
duty  at  the  theatre."  We  are  told  thit 
during  the  theatrical  performances,  (hit 
grand  mother  being  compelled  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  door  keeper,)  the  hoy 
was  locked  up  in  his  room.  This  apart- 
ment commanded  a  view  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  British  fleet  anchored  there. 
Contemplating  the  latter,  the  spirit  of 
the  young  Jerrold  burned  within  him. 
He  determined  to  become  a  sailor.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  him  at  the  age  often, 
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enrolled  as  a  midshipman  cm  board  his  which  he  sent  to  the  minor  theatres,  to 

M%iesty*s  guard-ship  "  the  Namur/'  ac-  lie  unopened  in  the  manager's  cupboard, 

quiring  that  species  of  knowledge  which  It  is  rather  singular  that  he  owed  tke 

contributed  to  the  success  of  '*  Black  first  performance  of  one  of  his  dramatic 

eyed  Susan,"  and  his  sea  pieoes,  and  pieces  to  the  actor  who  taught  him  his 

dramas  generally.  ABC.    Wilkinson  made  it  a  condition 

*'  His  two  years  of  naval  service/^  of  an  engagement  at  Sadler's  Wells 
says  his  Biographer,  *'  showed  him  mate  Theatre,  tnat  a  farce,  written  by  a  boy 
of  the  horrors  of  war  than  its  glories,  of  fifleen,  should  be  produced  on  the 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  his  ship  jfirst  night  of  his  appearance.  It  was 
was  employed  to  bring  home  some  of  highly  successful ;  was  translated  and 
the  wounded  soldiers;  and,  while  all  acted  upon  the  French  stage;  and  Mr. 
England  was  rejoicing  over  the  victorv,  Wilkinson's  jtrotegi  was,  ere  long,  "  en- 
and  deifying  its  hero,  Jerrold  was  loot  gaged,  at  a  salary  of  a  few  pounds 
iog  at  raw  stumps  and  festering  wounds,  weekly,  to  write  pieces,  dramas,  farces 
and  listening  to  the  groans  and  curses  and  dramatic  squibs  for  Mr.  Daridge, 
of  the  poor  invalids,  as  they  bound  their  late  harlequin,  and  then  manager  of  the 
sores  upon  ^  the  deck.  The  youthful  Coburg  Theatre." 
middy  appears  only  to  have  fallen  into  The  biographer  traces  Jerrold's  career 
disgrace  on  one  occasion.  He  had  gone  from  these  unlicensed  theatres  to  Dmry 
ashore  with  the  captain,  and  was  left  in  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  His  reputa- 
oommand  of  the  gig.  Two  of  the  sailors  tion  rapidly  increased,  but  not  90  rapidly 
asked  permission  to  make  some  trifling  as  to  place  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
purchase.  Jerrold  kindly  gave  per-  managerial  impertinence.  Eiliston,  for 
mission,  adding,  "by  the  way,  you  may  example,  after  reaping  a  golden  harvest 
as  well  buy  me  some  apples  and  a  Yew  from  one  of  the  author's  most  popular 
pears."  They  departed ;  but,  to  the  dis-  efforts,  had  the  cool  impertinence  to  re- 
may  of  the  young  ofiicer,  did  not  return,  mark :  "My  dear  boy,  why  don't  you  get 
Years  after,  when  Jerrold  was  one  day  your  friends  to  present  you  with  a  bit  of 
strolling  through  the  streets  of  London,  plate?  " — the  *'  dear  boy"  having  received 
he  saw  a  man  with  a  load  of  bread  on  for  a  piece  which  was  played  four  kun- 
his  back  looking  in  at  a  shop  window,  dred  times,  at  diverse  theatres,  exaetlf 
He  recognised  him  instantly  as  one  of  tke  sum  whiek  Cooke  obtained  for  acting  U 
the  delinquents.  The  ex-midshiproan  six  nights,  Jerrold  would  not  submit 
wslked  nimbly  to  the  baker's  side,  and,  to  the  infamous  injustice.  On  the  coii> 
rapping  bim  sharply  upon  the  back,  trary,  he  "  repaid  injrratitude  with  epi- 
said :  grams,"  and  soon  after  abandoned  tbe 

'*  I  say,  my  friend,  don't  yon  think  Uieatre  for  journalism.    His  success  in 

you've  bisen  rather  a  long  time  about  his  new  profession  is  universally  known 

that  fruit  ?"  and  appreciated.    He  was,  in  the  first 

The  deserter's  jaw  fell.    Thirty  years  instance,  the  life  and  soul  of  "Punch;" 

had  not  calmed  the  unquiet  suggestions  subsequently,  he    edited    the    London 

of  his  conscience.    He  remembered  the  *' Illuminated  Magasine,"  wherein  "The 

fruit  and  the  little  middy,  for  he  said  :  Chronicles  of  Clovernook,"  and  the  no 

"Lor,"  is  that  your,  sir?"  less  entertaining  "  Chronicles  of  Goose- 

The  midshipman  went  on  his  way,  quill "  were  published.  Upon  the  wrecks 

laughing.                    ^  of  this  work,  "  Douglas  Jerrol^s  Shil- 

But  with  Waterloo  came  peace ;  the  ling  Magazine"  arose,  which,  owing 
ship's  company  was  paid  ofi*,  the  late  chiefly  to  the  editor's  vigorous  tales,  es- 
busy  seaport  town  of  Sheerness  was  pecially  the  novels  of  "  St.  Giles  and  St. 
depopulated,  the  theatre  failed,  and  the  James,"  achieved  a  great  success, 
old  manager,  with  his  young  wife  and  "Some  parts  of  this  work,"  he  says  in 
fiimity,  went  to  London  to  lire  on  the  the  preface  to  one  of  the  latest  editions, 
pittance  which  Mrs.  Jerrold  could  pro-  "have  been  called  'bitter;'  indeed,  *  bit- 
cure  from  theatrical  employment.  The  ter*  has,  I  think,  been  a  little  too  often 
young  midshipman  "  exchanged  his  dirk  the  ready  word,  when  certain  critics 
lor  a  composing-stick."  He  was  bound  have  condescended  to  bend  their  eyes 
apprentice  in  a  printing  oiBce,  where  he  upon  my  pages  ;  so  ready  that  were  my 
worked  twelve  hours  a  day ;  but  found  ink  redolent  of  myrrh  and  frankincense, 
ti  me,  by  rising  before  daylight,  for  "  com-  I  well  know  t  he  sort  of  ready-made  criti- 
posing"  thoughts,  as  well  as  types,  cism  which  would  cry  with  a  denouncing 
which  he  sent  to  the  sixpenny  maga-  shiver,  *  aloes !  aloes!'" 
lines.  His  sisters  remember  the  bois-  "  Jerrold's  Weekly  Newspaper  (ap- 
terous delight  with  which  he  would  oc-  peering  first  in  the  summer  of  1846,) 
casionally  bound  into  the  house,  with  a  supplanted  the  *  Shilling  Magazine.'" 
little  publication  In  his  hand,  shouting.  This,  too,  was,  for  a  time,  a  '*  great  suo- 
'Mt's  in,  it's  in!"  These  early  efibrts  cess."  Its  editor — ^now  an  acknowledged 
were  in  verse ;  but  he  wrote  farces  also,  literary  power  in  the  State— knew  how 
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to  clothe  in  tbe  trappings  of  elegant  wit  obaoaritr  dears  np,  the    images    and 

and  fancy  that  Raaicalism  whidi,  in  ita  ideas  shine  throoghi  and,  in  the  natural 

naked  proportions,  would  have  proved,  revulsion  of  opinion  which  ensues,  what 

perhaps,  dis^sting.    Besides  his  spark-  was  at  first  distasteful,  grows  to  be  ad- 

ling  fictions,  Douglas Jerrold  contributed  mirable,  and  the  dubious  student,  bo 

to  the  new  paper  admirable  "  leaders  "  longer  perplexed  by  the  cipher  of  whiok 

on  the  Liberal  side,  wherein  he  "wielded  he  flatters  himself  he  has  discovered 

the  hammer  with  a  heavy  hand,  for  the  the  key,  becomes  the  uncom promising 

smith  was  in  downri^^ht  earnest."  champion. 

But  we  cannot  follow  his  newspaper  But  a  great  number  of  readers  turn 

career,  nor,  indeed,  his  career  in  any  re-  back  on  the  threshold,  repelled  by  the 

spect,  further.    Everybody  knows  Jer-  startling  aspect  of  that  singular  phrase- 

rold  as  a  wriur^  and  esteems  him  as  a  ology.    To  them   he  is  merely  afiected 

man,  and  obscure— even  if  they  have  gone 

We  would  only,  in  oonulusion,  reite-  far  enough  to  disentangle  a  leading  idea, 

rate  our  praise  of  this  Life,  which  (al-  they  perhaps  recognise  it  as  a  truism  in 

thoughalittletoominnte,  and  somewhat  masquerade,  and  set  him  down  as  a 

too  apologetic  in  its  tone,  oeea^wtally^)  charlatan.    His  writing  appears  to  them 

fulfils  most  of  the  conditions  of  a  faith-  to  be,  as  Sir  Hugh  Evans  says,  "prib- 

ful,  just  and  appreciative  Biography.  bles  and  prabbles — ^it  is  aflectation^" 

Between  these  two  classes,  the  knights 

The  English  Reviews  and  Magaainst  who  see  only  the  golden  side  of  the 

have  lately  been   distinguished   by  an  shield,  and  the  knights  opposite,  who 

originality,  vigour,  and  brillianoy  of  tone,  are  blind  to  all  but  the  brass^  we  should 

and  matter,  which  carries  the  reader  like  to  strike  some  sort  of  balance  of 

back  to  the  first  palmy  days  of  British  opinion,  and  find  behind  the  oscillations 

periodical  literature.  a  firm  stand-point,  irom  whence  to  sur- 

Here,  for  example,  is  the   January  vey  the  History  of  Frederick — a  His- 

nukiber  of  the  London  Quartorfy,  which  tory  marked  in  its  outward  aspect  by  all 

contains  at  least  two  articles  worthy  of  the  strongest  peculiarities  of  the  writer, 

the  genius  of  an  Alison,  or  a  Macaulay :  At  the  root  of  all  Carlyle's  works  lies 

one,  on  the  Writinss  of  Shakspeare  and  a  main  idea  in  a  particular  aspect.    The 

the  other,  on  the  life  and  works  of  Sam-  idea,  he  tells  us,  he  derived  from  the 

uel  Johnson.     The  latter  easay  is  par-  transoendental  philosophyt'as  expound- 

ticularly  able  and  satisfactory,  not  mere-  ed  by  Fichte:  it  is  this-^ 

ly  as  a  truthful  and  acute  estimate  of  *'  That  all  things   which  we  see  or 

Johnson^s  intellectual  faculties,  but  also  work  with  in  this  earth,  especially  we 

as  the  best  resun^we  know  of  the  mani-  ourselves  and  all  persons,  are  as  a  kind 

fold  events  of  his  long  and  interesting  of  vesture  or  sensuous  appearance:  that 

career,  both  as  a  man  and  author..  under  atl  these  lies,  as  the  essence  of 

Not  at  all  behind  the  London  Quar-  them,  what  he  calls  the  '  Divine  Idea  of 

terly  in  the  force  and  ability  o(  its  ar-  the  world  ;*  this  is  the  Reality  which 

tides  is  the  last  number  of  the  English  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  Appearance: 

oi^an  of  Liberalism,  the   Wextntinater !  To  the  mass  of  men  no  such  Divine 

The  review  of  Carlisle'e  History  of  Fred*  Idea  is  recognisable  in  the  world ;  they 

eriek  the  Second^  is  evidently  the  produc-  live  merely,  says  Fichte,  among  the  ujkr 

tion,  and  of  a  most  learned  and  discrim-  perficialities,  practicabilities,  and  shows 

inating  critic ;  whilst  the  fourth  paper,  of  the  world,  not  dreaming  that  there  is 

Xh9l  on**  Chloroform  and  Other  AnaSsthet'  any  thing  divine  under   them." — Hero 

t««,'*  commends  itself  both  by  the  inhe-  Worship. 

rent  interest  of  the  topic,  and  the  lucid  As  the  idea  of  music  may  exist  inde* 

mode  of  its  discussion,  to  the  large  class  pendent  of  sound,  jret,  to  be  commnni- 

of  scientific  readers.  cable,  demands  some  voice  or  inatra- 

And  next,   comes  Blackwood^  which  ment,  so  all  earthly  things   are  as  the 

tlso  treats  of  the  historical  and  philo-  tones  of  music,  or  under  another  figure, 

sophical  claims  of  Carlisle,  in  the  usual  Vestures,  making  manifest  to  our  facol- 

hale,  independent  manner  of  **  OM  Ebo-  ties  the  underlvinp^  idea.    So  what  we 

ny/'  giving  to  that  Annalist  his  due,  but  call  rationally  Society,  is  to   the  trans- 

at    the    same  time  entering  a    eaveat  cendentalist  the  embodied  idea  of  a  com- 

against  the  various  heresies  of  his  style  munion  of  spirits  upon  earth.  This  i4ea 

and  his  opinions.    The  article  thus  com-  of  society  is  a  complex  one ;  two  of  its 

mences  :  principal  components  are  Religion  and 

''No  one  of  Mr.   Carlyle's  disciples,  Polity — and  of  these  and  their  diiferent 

we  should  think,  ever  became  a  Car-  vestures  or  manifestations  in   Church 

lylist  at  once.    The  singularity  of  style  and  State,  our  transcendentalist  prind- 

at  first  puzzles  or  rebels — ^tbe  persever-  pftljv  treats. 

Ing  reaaer  then  finds  some  suggestive  This  being  the  root  idea,  we  have  said 

idea  which  leads  him  on— till  finally  the  it  always  presents  itself  to  him  In  a  pai^ 
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ticnlar  aspect}  wbioh  he  has  expounded 
in  his  Sartor  Setartvs,  It  appears  to 
him  that  the  last  suit  of  clothes  with 
which  the  world  was  invested,  is  worn 
out.  In  Church  and  State,  and  all  So- 
ciety, he  sees  only  looped  and  windowed 
raggedness.  All  the  institutions  in 
which  the  nsoral  necessities  of  man  are 
embodied,  are  in  decay  and  ruin — even 
as  the  world's  former  wardrobes  of  pa- 
ganism, and  monkery,  and  chivalry, 
exist  only  in  museums.  The  world  is 
cot  at  elbows,  and  the  time  is  out  of 
joint ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle,  not  without  sad 
appreciation  of  the  cursed  spite  which 
dwells  in  the  circumstance,  believes  that 
he  was  born  to  set  it  right. 

He  tells  us  himself  that  the  main 
thing  to  inquire  about  in  every  man,  is 
the  significance  which  the  idea  of  the 
world  bears  for  him.  Now  we  see  that 
the  idea  with  which  Mr.  Carlyle's  earthlv 
habitation  impresses  him,  is  a  very  mel- 
ancholy one — every  where  dust,  rags^ 
shabbfness,  mildew,  and  cobwebs,  in- 
habited by  monstrous  spiders.  The 
most  cheerful  natare  once  fully  pos- 
sessed with  this  imagination,  and  ha- 
bituated to  look  on  this  scene  of  moral 
desolation,  must  inevitably  catch  a  sym- 
pathetically mournful,^f  not  dreary  hue : 
the  brightest  lake  overhung  by  such  a 
sky  must  be  dark  and  dismal.  Hence 
the  picture  conveyed  to  the  reader,  with 
more  or  less  of  a  kind  of  forcible  vague- 
ness in  all  his  works,  is  that  of— This 
Planet  in  Tatters  and  Mr.  Carlyle  weep- 
ing over  it.  Such  a  doctrine,  "Woe  to 
thee,  O  Planet  I"  can,  if  conveyed  in  a 
prophetic  tone,  appear  only  as  a  Jere- 
miad. 

But  there  is  still,  we  learn,  a  hope  for 
the  world  in  its  mendicancy.  It  may 
yet  be  extricated  from  Rag  Fair  and 
Holywell  street,  and  become  present- 
able in  the  best  society.  Tailors  capable 
of  taking  its  measure  and  fitting  it  with 
comfortable  and  convenient  vestments 
have  existed  ere  now,  and  may  appear 
again.  The  great  thing  will  be  to  know 
these  master-tailors  when  we  see  them, 
and  to  distinguish  them  from  mere  pre- 
tentious snips.  Therefore  Mr.  Carlyle, 
after  the  exposition  of  his  Clothes — {or 
rather  old  clothes) — Philosophy,  pub- 
lishes his  idea  of  who  these  people 
were  in  time  past,  so  that  in  selecting 
our  tailors  hereafter  we  may  be  able  to 
discriminate  Stultz  from  Moses  and 
Son. 


Poemfond  Tranalatunufrom  the  German 
o/Goetke,  Sehiiler,  Chamieso^  JJkland^ 
RUeiert,  Heine,  Platen,  ^e.  By  Chae, 
R.  Lambert.  London:  Wkittaker  If  Co, 

This  volume  possesses  a  peculiar  in- 
terest, as  the  work  of  one  who  seems  to 


have  gone  to  literature  as  a  solace  for 
the  severest  of  human  afflictions — in- 
curable blindness.  With  a  propriety 
and  modesty  truly  touching,  the  author, 
in  his  preface,  speaks  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  work  was 
begun  and  prosecuted,  and  clearly  de- 
fines his  purpose  in  preparing  it:  ^with 
many  of  the  poems,"  he  says,  "con- 
tained in  the  following  pages,  the  Eng- 
lish public  have  long  been  rendered 
familiar  through  the  labours  of  transla- 
tors no  less  distinguished  by  profound 
erudition  than  by  poetical  talents  of  the 
highest  order.  But  though  the  field  has 
been  already  so  oAen  and  so  ably  pre- 
occupied, I  am  Induced  to  hope  that  the 
present  volume  may  not  prove  altogeth- 
er unacceptable  to  the  lorers  of  Ger- 
man poetry.  This  hope  arises  from  no 
arrogant  notion  of  having  succeeded 
better  than  mv  predecessors,  but  re- 
sults entirely  trom  the  following  con- 
siderations. No  translation  can  pre- 
sent a  perfect  reflection  of  its  original  \ 
the  most  successful  efforts  are  but  ap» 
proximations  to  complete  fidelity,  nearer 
or  more  remote,  according  as  the  idio- 
syncracies  of  the  translator's  mind  cor- 
respond with  those  of  his  author's,  and 
the  genius  of  the  language  in  which  he 
writes  agrees  with  that  of  the  language 
from  which  he  translates.  If  this  view 
of  the  subject  be  correct,  gen (|is  being 
million-sided,  the  works  of^a  great  poet 
may  be  translated  again  and  again,  and 
bv  every  new  attempt,  something  in 
them  be  brought  out  tmuh  no  preceding 
one  hoe  unfMed." 

This  is  a  just  and  sensible  view  of  the 
matter,  the  perfect  truth  of  which  is  il- 
lustrated by  many  of  the  author's  own 
translations.  Where,  for  example,  can 
we  find  a  more  appreciative  and  faithful 
translation  of  Schiller's  exquisite  little 
poem  on  JB«pp«  than  the  following? 

HOPE. 

I. 

**Man  ever  talks  and  man  ever  dreams 

Of  better  days  that  are  yet  to  be, 
Ader  glittering  goal  that  distant  gleams 

Running  and  racing  untiringly; 
The  world  may  grow  old  and  young  as 

it  will. 
But  the  Hope  of  man  is  Improvement 
stiU. 

u. 

Hope  bears  bim  into  life  in  her  arms. 

She  flutters  around  the  boy's  young 

bloom, 

The  soul  of  youth  with  her  magic  warms. 

Nor  rests  with  age  in  the  silent  tomb; 

For  man  ends  his  weary  course  at  the 

grave, 
There  plants  he  Hope  o'er  his  ashes  to 
wave. 
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ni.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  she  re- 

And  oh!  'tia  no  vain,  delusive  show,  "'^es,  made  aware  of  certain   reports 

No  birth  in  the  fool's  dull  brain  begot;  concerning  her  mother,  which  she  ap- 

In  the  heart  it  speaks,  that  all  may  know  peaw  to  an  old  friend,  Mrs.  Joan  Cler- 

We're  born  the  heirs  of  a  grander  lot ;  vaux,  to  explain.    Is  not  the  scene  that 

And  what  whispers  that  inward  voice,  ensues,  a  vigorous,  natural,  and  spmted 

•      Believe  ^^^  * 

For  the  hoping  soul  it  wUl  not  deceive."  ^  "Margaret  was  so  struck,  so  paralysed 

'^  by  the  shock  of  this  wholly  unexpected 

Inhere  are  some  graceful  original  po«  intelligence  and  the  manner  of  its  com- 

erob  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  from  which  munication,  that  she  stood  for  a  consid- 

we  select  this  excellent  erable  time  beating  with  her  foot  upon 

the  ground,  but  quite  silent,  while  Tfb- 

SONRBT.  j,|g  Ryder  waited  her  departure,  wish- 

*'0!  Memory!  though  thy  faithful  tab-  ing  herself  well  out  of  the  dilemma  iDio 

let  bears  which  her  talkative,  gossiping,  prying 

The  blot  of  many  sorrows,  not  for  these  tricks  had  led  her.    At  length,  withoat 

To  Lethe's  waters  would  I  fly  for  ease  again  speaking,  Margaret  turned  away 

From  the  sharp  sting  of  sad  remembered  and  walked  slowly  towards  Oakfield— 

oaresj  all  the  previous    conversation  of  the 

And  what  if  retrospective  fancy  sees  morning  quite  obliterated  by  the  event 

On  the  dark  aspect  which  my  past  life  she  had  just  learnt.    Mrs.  Joan  Cle^ 

wears,  vanx  was  still  busy  amongst  her  plants 

But  few  bright  spots,  so  pleasant  and  so  jq  the  greenhouse  when  Margaret  ap- 

fair  peared  before  her,  but  at  a  glauce  the 

Are  these  to  me,  that  were  there  only  old  lady  saw  that  something  was  great 

one  ly  amiss  with  her  favourite,  and  hastily 

On  thy  recording  page,  for  that  one's  dropping  her    scissors  and  gardening 

sake  gloves,  she  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 

The  rest  of  thy  black  catalogae  were  brought  her  in-doors. 

dear;  Margaret  would   not  sit  down,  hot 

For  beats  the  human  heart  that  hath  not  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  window 

known  opposite  to  Mrs.  Joan's  couch,  she  began 

Sweet  moments  that  a  rich  atonement  by  asking — 

make  <*  Mrs.  Joan,  do  you  know  anything  of 
For  years  of  still  accumulating  sorrow,  my  mother?"    The  poor  girl's  lips  quiv- 
Bright  hours  from  which  dark  ages  light  ered,  and  her  frank  beautiful  eyes  were 
may  borrow."  downcast  with  shame  and  pain.    Mrs. 
Joim  looked  away  from  her,  much  trou- 
bled, but  she  did  not  immediately  an- 
Syhan    BoWa    Daughter,    By    Holme  swer.    "Whatever  you  know  tell  me," 
Lee,  author  of  ^Kathie  Brands,''  ''GU-  persisted  Margaret,  bending  her  head 
bert  Maseenger,"  ''T/torney  Hall,''  fe.  down,  as  if  she  were  cowering  from  a 
fc.    New-York :  Har^r  ^  Brothers,  blow.    Still  Mrs.  Joan  was  silent.  "Why 
^    ■ ,                     ,  don't  you  speak?    Oh,  tell  me,  do  tell 
We  are  not  familiar  with  the  former  nie  about  her,  if  you  knowf  Implored 
works  of  Holme  Lee  (evidently  it  seems  the  stricken  girl  passionately, 
to  us  a  nom  de  p/«m«,)--but  after  an  «My  dear  love,  I  do  know,  but  yon 
attentive,     and    interested  perusal    of  have  been  a  happy  child  in  your  igno- 
"Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter,*'   we  do  not  ranee;  dont  begin  to  crave  already  for 
hesitate  to  say,  that  he  is  a  writer  of  sorrowful  wisdom." 
great  and  original  power.    The  picture  "Tibbie  Ryder  opened  a  letter  to  my 
of  the  heroine  in   his  last  novel,  is  a  father  and  read  it:  she  just  now  betrayed 
portrait  worthy  of  the  genius  of  some  of  herself  by  telllilg  me  that  it  brought  in- 
the  acknowledged   masters  of  modern  lelllgence  of  ray  mother's  death ;  and 
English  fiction,  uniting  keen  discrim-  summoned  him  to  her  burial.    I  want 
ination  with  a  fertile  and  richly  crea-  to  know  why  I  have  been  suffered  to 
tive  imagination.     There  is  one  scene  believe  she  died  when  I  was  a  babv, 
fairly  illustrative  of  our  author's  powers,  ^hfie  she  has  been  living  abroad,  and  is 
and  in  itself,  full  of  dramatic  force  and  but  a  few  weeks  since  dead  ?    Why  was 
feeling,  which  we  will  quote  aa  amply  she  not  with  us  at  Wild  wood?" 
sustaining  our  favourable  judgment  of  ''Margaret,  you  are  so  ignorant  of  the 
the  tale.  world  that  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  tell 
Margaret  ^the  heroine),  after  having  you  the  sad,  miserable  history!    She 
grown  up  in  ignorance  of  her  maternal  did  die  to  you,  Gipsy,  when  you  were 
parent    (whom  she  supposes  dead,)  is  a  little  baby,  for  she  abandoned  you." 
suddenly,  through  the  imprudence  of  Mrs.  Joan  paused,  and  the  scarlet  flew 
the  vulgar  Post  Mistress  of  the  Yillage,  into  Margaret's  fiice ;  there  was  so  mucK 
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npri^tness  and  pride  in  her  character,  was  induced  to  lire  at  Brightebank  In  a 

that  to  have  learnt  her  mother's  name  pleasant  retirement,  but  this  soon  be- 

was  a  dishonor  stung  her  to  the  quick,  came  wearisome  to  her.    She  desired 

She  pnt  up  her  hand  to  cover  her  eyes,  to  go  to  Paris,  and  your  father,  for  the 

and  said  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice —  first  time,  thwarted  her;  he  had  dlscov- 

"  Go  on,  tell  me  everything — was  she  ered,  with  bitterness,  that  he  had  no 

80  wicked?"  share  in  his  wife's  heart,  and  he  began 

''She  was  very  sinful  and  guilty.  Yes,  to  fear  both  for  her  and   for  himself. 

Gipsy,  if  I  speak  at  all  I  must  speak  Sylvan  Holt  was  a  terrible  man  to  of- 

plainly— she  was  very  guilty.    I  dare  fend;  you  may  judge,  Margaret,  how 

not  excuse  her  to   spare  you,  lest   I  violent  would  be  his  hatred  to  one  whom 

should  seem  to  put  wrong  for  right,  and  he  suspected,  and  he  suspected  his  un- 

she  was  without  excuse.    But  her  pun-  happy  wife's   cousin  of  still  pursuing 

ishment  overtook  her  soon,  and  it  has  her." 

been  very  long  and  very  sore."  Mrs.  Joan  paused,  as  if  from  sheer 

''And  did  my  father  love  her?"  inability  to  proceed ;  Margaret  had  never 

"Oh!  Margaret,  the  life  he  has  led  stirred  or  uncovered  her  face,  only  now 

since  she  disgraced  him  may  tell  you  and  then  she  drew  a  long  gasping  breath, 

how  he  loved  her  I    I  believe  it  has  been  as  ii  she  were  suffocating.    Afler  a  few 

one  weary  passage  of  longing  and  re-  minutes'    silence,    Mrs.    Joan    recom- 

morse,  for  he  has  never  felt  himself  menced: 

dear  towards  her.    He  ought  never  to  <*  You  can  cpiess,  Gipsy,  that  it  was 

have  married  her."  then  she  abandoned  you — a  tiuy  nurs- 

"Tell  me  all  that,  too.    Howwos  it?"  ling  that  she  had  not  yet  uught  to  Hap 

**It  is  strange  to  speak  to  you,  Gipsy,  her  name !    Oh,  it  was  cruel .  it  was  cold 

of  these  things,"  replied  Mrs  Joan,  ut-  to  you,  her  innocent  little  baby !    Sylvan 

tering  every  word  with  visible  reluct-  Holt's   fell  anger   rose    to   its   climax, 

ance.    ''It  would  be  happier  to  keep  He  neither  ate  nor  slept  until  he  had 

your  ignorance,  dear  love.     Give  me  tracked  the  wretched  pair  to  their  hiding 

leave  to  be  silent — if  you  bid  me  speak,  place.    Margaret,  your  father  killed  him 

I  must  speak  so  harshly."  in  her  presence!" 

"Tell  me  all  the  truth;  T  know  the  Maigaret  suddenly  let  fall  her  hand 

worst  already,  but  I  want  explanation,"  from  her  burning  face — 

replied  Margaret,  impetuously.  '   ''It  was  just,"  said  she,  with  stern 

"Oh!  child,  child!  it  can  give  you  vehemence:  "^'tfjt.'" 

nothing  but  pain ;  it  is  so  utterly  sad,  so  Mrs,  Joan  was  startled  at  the  trans* 

utterly  hopeless !"  formation  in  her  countenance — a  little 

"Well,  speak!  I  cannot  breathe  till  while  ago  so  bright  and  innocent,  but 
you  have  told  me  all;  do  speak,  in  pilyj  now  fevered  and  contracted  with  pas- 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  this  cruel  sion.  But  she  did  not  attempt  to  reason 
silence!"  with  her  yet;  she  went  on  sorrowfully 

"Then  let  me  be  brief,  Gipsy;  though  with  her  story,  herself  almost  abashed 

to  make  it  clear  to  you,  I  must  begin  beneath  the  fixed  gaze  that  Margaret 

from  the  6rst  germ  of  evil."    She  paused  kept  upon  her  face, 

a  moment,  as  if  collecting  her  strength  ''Your  father  was  arrested  and  tried 

for  the  task,  and  then  proceeded  in  a    in  Paris  for  the  murder " 

low,  hurried  voice:  '*  Your  mother's  af-  ''It   was    not    murder*"    interrupted 

fections  were   already  engaged  when  Margaret  fiercely.    Who  said  that  rlght- 

your  father  met  her,  but    her   family  eous  vengeance  was  mur^r.?" 

was  ambitious  that  she  should  make  a  *'  The  law  so  regarded  it,  but  by  rea- 

wealthy  marriage,  and  she  was  weak  son  of  extenuating  circumstances  he 

and  foolish'  enough  to  imagine  that  lux-  was  only  condemned  to  two  years'  im- 

nry  would  compensate  her  for  the  ab-  prisonroent." 

sence  of  love ;   so  she  yielded  to  her  The  poor  girl  drew  a  long  shuddering 

friends'  importunities;  and,  discarding  breath  through  her  clenched  teeth,  and 

her  cousin,  to  whom  she  was  attached,  cowered  down  upon  the  floor,  crying 

married  Sylvan  Holt,  whom  she  posi-  out  of  the  bitterness  of  her  heart — 

tively  hated.    You  shudder,  Margaret;  "Oh,  my  father,  my  father!" 

hot  oh!  it  was  true,  she  has  confessed  "When  that  period  expired,"  contin- 

it  since  with  floods  of  unavailing  tears,  ued  Mrs.  Joan,  he  came  up,  a  stranger, 

She  was  then,  a  very  beautiful,  very  to  Wildwood,  bringing  you  with  him. 

lovely,  fascinating  woman,  wedded  to  During  the  time   of   his  detention  in 

pleasure  and    every  worldly  frivolity,  France,  you  were  left  under  the  oare  of 

and  for  a  time  the  scope  her  husband  s  a  nurse  at  Abbeymeads;  she  married 

indulgence  gave  to  her  extravagance  when  you  were  t^ken  from  her.    Your 

supplied  the  vacuum  in  her  mind  left  unhappy  mother  had  sustained  such  a 

hy  the  loss  of  her  betrayed  love.    You  terrible  shock  by  the  death  of  her  cousin 

were  born,  and  for  a  few  months  she  in  those  awful  circumstaoces,  that  tor 
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Mveral  years  she  was  obliged  to  be  kept 
uader  restraint;  but,  afterwards,  par- 
tially recovering,  she  was  transferred  to 
the  care  of  a  physician,  where  she  still 
was  when  I  last  heard  of  her.  But  I  do 
not  think  she  was  ever  quite  herself 
again." 

"  She  is  dead  now  1  yes,  she  is  dead !" 
exclaimed  Margaret,  rising  from  the 
floor,  and  standing  erect ;  '*  and  Tibbie 
Ryder  asked  me  why  I  bad  not  put  on 
mourning  for  her — not  so  much  as  a 
black  ribbon  on  my  hat!  Oh!  I  do  not 
mourn  for  her,  not  I!  I  wish  she  had 
died  when  I  was  born,  that  I  might  have 
thought  of  her  at  least  without  a  blush!" 
There  was  a  hard  unnatural  vehemence 
in  her  voice  and  manner  painfully  shock- 
ing to  her  old  friend,  down  whose  with- 
ered cheeks  the  tears  flowed  abundant- 
ly, as  she  went  on  in  the  same  tone: 
**Oh!  Mrs.  Joan,  this  dishonour  falls 
very  heavily  on  mej  my  father's  life 
wrecked— -everything  of  happiness  de- 
stroyed.   I  had  always  thought  of  my 


mother  with  snoh'  a  sacred  love;  once  I 
saw  her  picture.  Oh,  yes^  it  was  beau- 
tiful! There  can  be  nothing  more  lore- 
ly !  but  I  would  have  trampled  it  under 
my  feet,  if  I  had  known  what  I  know 


now 


i»» 


"Oh!  hush,  Oipsy,  hush,  my  love! 
You  are  speaking  of  her  who  gave  yea 
life — and  she  repented  sorely  before  she 
died !" 

"Gave  me  life  only  to  dishonor  it! 
No,  I  will  not  think  of  her  with  tender- 
ness any  more!  Look  at  my  father.  I 
understand  now  all  that  was  so  mvate- 
rious  before :  I  know  why  we  have  been 
hidden  nt  Wild  wood — because  we  were 
ashamed  to  front  the  world!  Abbey- 
meads,  Rushfall,  Brtghtebank; — what 
need  I  think  of  them  for  ?  gladly  -would 
I  exchange  them  all  for  an  untainted 
name.  A  rich  heiress!  'Poor  girV 
people  will  say,  when  they  see  how 
ignorant  and  strange  I  am,  'Poor  girl, 
no  wonder;  she  has  been  worse  than 
motherless !  worse  than  motherless  !*  ** 
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THB  BLAYB   LAW  OF  THE  JEWS,  IN  TUB  TIME  OF  JESU8  AND  THE  APOSTLES. 

Am  maj  M  gathered  from  th«  eootozt,  the  foHloirfaif  u-Uele  U  from  the  pea  of  »  JewUh  loholar  of  ihl> 
ilt]r.  of  high  etiMKling,  mad  tre»t«  of  s  braneh  of  the  entQeei  whloh  hu  been  bat  lUghtl j  tonohed  npott 
hentobro. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  **  Christian "  aspect  ^of  the  subject, 
while  ic  the  discussions  of  Slavery  upon  which  the  opponents  of  the 
in  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  all  **peculiar  institution"  set  such  great 
ancient  nations  concerning  this  in-  vulue,  asserting  tliat  the  silence  of 
stitotion  have  been,  and  still  are,  Jesus  upon  it  proves  his  opposition 
invariably  referred  to  by  both  its  to  the  same, 
advocates  and  adversaries^  with  the  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  de- 
view  of  strengthening  their  respec-  fenders  of  slavery  have  done  enough 
tive  pomtiona,  those  of  the  Jews  when  they  quote  from  the  Law  of 
have  never  been  fully  examined  Moses;  we  might  with  the  same 
and  exhibited  *  although  they  are  force  maintain  that  he  who  has  stu- 
of  the  most  vital  importance  for  the  died  and  quotes  the  Constitution  of 
elucidation  of  what  is  called  the  the  United  States  with  its  amend- 


*  I  know  of  but  one  writer  who  makes  reference  to  '*  Later  Jewish  Legisla- 
tion" on  Slavery;  namely,  Joseph  T.  Thompson,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled :  Teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  on  Slavery.  New  York :  1856.  This  writer,  however, 
deserves  no  consideration,  as  far  as  the  Jewish  law  is  concerned  ;  for  be  not  only 
was  nnable  to  examine  the  original  authorities  for  himself,  and  had,  therefore,  to 
procure  some  extracts  in  an  English  transtlation  from  a  learned  Rabbi  in  New 
York,  but  makes  use  of  these  for  the  subservience  of  his  abolition  tendencies,  in  a 
manner,  that  precludes  a  clear  insight  into  the  Jewish  law,  and  often  leads  to  its 
misconstruction  and  misrepresentation. 
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roents,  knows  the  law  of  his  coun-  that  vastly  resemble  the  Fugitive 
try,  and  needs  no  more  in  its  appli-  Slave  Law  of  our  country,  as  we 
cation  in  any  cases  that  might  shall  show  in  its  proper  place, 
arise  and  be  submitted  to  his  adju-  Before,  however,  we  enter  upon 
dication.  The  Mosaic  Code  con-  an  examination  of  the  Slave  Law  of 
tains  nothing  morethan  fundament-  Judea,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
al  laws,  or  rather  legal  principles,  essay,  we  must  draw  a  brief  sketch 
upon  the  basis  of  which,  in  the  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
course  of  time,  a  system  of  juris-  Jewish  Law  in  general,  in  order 
prudence  developed  itself,  which  that  the  uninitiated  may  see  why 
can  alone  be  referred  to,  when  we  we  can,  and  do  speak  of  the  Slave 
speak  of  Jewish  Law,  This  con-  Law  of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Je- 
sideration  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  sus  and  the  Apostles, 
when  we  desire  to  quote  the  Jew-  We  asserted  before  that  the  Mo- 
ish  Laws  concerning  Slavery,  it  is  saic  Code  contained  nothing  more 
not  sufficient  merely  to  quote  the  than  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Mosaic  Code,  but  we  must  trace  their  Israelitish  nation,  upon  which  a 
development  as  presented  in  later  system  of  jurisprudence,  their  Mm- 
legislations.  Let  me  illustrate  this  nicipal  Law,  was  to  be  developed 
by  an  example  which  has  bearing  in  the  course  of  time.  That  such 
upon  the  subject  before  us.  We  was  the  intention  of  the  Divine 
read  in  Deuteronomy  xxiii.  15,  16 :  Legislator  himself,  is  clearly  shown 
"Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  in  Deuteronomy  xvii.  9- IL  These 
master  the  slave  that  is  escaped  passages  tell  us  that  the  laws  which 
from  his  master  unto  thee :  he  shall  he  gave  his  people  could,  and  did  not 
dwell  with  thee,  even  among  you,  pr6vide  for  all  cases  and  emergen- 
in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose  cies  which,  in  future  times,  would 
in  one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  necessarily  arise  from  the  changes 
him  best:  thou  shalt  not  oppress  which  the  political,  social  and  relig- 
him."  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  ious  condition  and  circumstances  of 
this  Biblical  Law  is  often  referred  the  nation  had  naturally  to  undergo; 
to  by  those  condemning  the  Fugi-  and  that,  therefore,  his  laws  should 
tive  Slave  Law  of  1850  ;*  yet,  has  be  subjected  to  the  interpretation 
the  question  never  suggested  itself  and  adjudication  of  certain  judicial 
to  them,  whether  this  law  includes  officers,  whose  legal  decisions  he- 
fugitive  slaves  both  from  Palestine  came  laws,  not  to  be  ''declined  from, 
and  foreign  countries,  or  only  the  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
latter?  An  examination  of  the  left."  This,  then,  is  the  first  origin 
Jewish  Jurisprudence  would  have  of  Jewish  Jurisprudence,  otherwise 
taught  those  opponents  that  their  called  by  the  name  of  TradiUofOU 
quotation  was  a  very  useless  and  Law,\  Of  the  nature,  form  and 
incorrect  one,  as  the  interpretation  extent  of  this  law  during  the  Inde- 
of  that  very  Biblical  Law  led,  in  pendence  of  the  Israelitish  nation 
later    legislations,  to    enactments  before   the    Babylonian   captivity, 


*See  Thompson,  /.  I. p.  12. 

f  Those  acquainted  with  the  Roman  law,  will  at  once  find  a  most  striking:  anal- 
ogy between  the  traditional  law  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Jr<«  Praetorium  of  the  former. 
L.  1,  J  1;  D.  I,  1 :  270  Justitia  et  Jure :  Jtts  Praetorium  est^  qvod  Praetores  intro- 
duxerunt  adjuvandi,  vel  auppUndi,  vel  corrigendi  Juris  eivilts  gratia^  propttr  utUi- 
tat9m  puhlieam. 
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very  little,  if  anything,  is  known;  power,both  in  the  reiigioas  and  civil 

bot  it  assumed  distinct  shape  from  affairs,  of   their   people.     Shortly 

the  time  of  their  restoration  under  before  and  during  the  time  of  Je- 

Cyrus ;  so  that  the  history  of  Jew-  sus,  we  find  Academies  engaged  i  n 

ish  Jurisprudence  may  properly  be  the    same    work.     Among    these 

dated  from  that  important  event  in  Academies,  that  of  Rabbi   Hillel 

their  national  history.    The  Jews  (37  B.  C.)  is  the  most  renowned, 

brought  new  ideas,  habits  and  man-  and  its  decisions  have  at  all  times 

nersinto  their  country  from  their  enjoyed  the  highest  authority  among 

exile;  they  were  no  longer,  as  be-  the  Jews, 

fore,  secluded  from  foreign  nations,  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
but  in  frequent  intercourse  with  salem  by  the  Romans,  the  work  of 
them ;  many  ancient  laws  had  be-  legislation  was  continued  in  the 
Gome  impracticable  and  obsolete;  A<^emies  and  Sanhedrim  of  Jam- 
therefore,  new  legislations  had  to  nia,  Zippora  and  I'iberias.  These 
be  resorted  to,  from  time  to  time,  traditional  laws  were  not  written 
tosatisfy  the  wants  and  demands  of  down,  but  orally  transferred  from 
the  different  periods.  But  as  the  teacher  to  disciple,  because  their 
Law  of  Moses,  being  of  divine  reve-  authors  feared  their  codification 
latioD,  was  ever  held  inviolable,  might  lead  to  legal  stagnation ; 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  directly  whereas  they  desired  that  the  law 
repealed  or  suspended,  all  new  laws  should  be  kept  in  continual  motion, 
were  deduced  by  interpretation,  in  a  stream  of  progressive  develop- 
aoalogy, enlargement,  limitation,  or  mentforall  times  and  emergencies.* 
accommodation,  from  the  funda  When,  however,  in  consequence  of 
mental  conditions  and  principles  thecruel  persecution  of  the  Jews  un- 
contained  in  the  Mosaic  Code.  This  der  the  emperor  Hadrian,  just  fears 
work  was  first  intrusted,  shortly'af-  were  entertained,  that  these  laws 
tor  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  might  be  lost  and  forgotten  in  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  to  the  As-  ever  increasing  and  extending  dis- 
aembly  of  Seventy-one,  established  persion  of  the  Jews,  the  traditions 
by  Ezra  the  Scribe,  and  known  by  were  collected  in  a  Code,known  as 
the  name  of  Synagoga  Magna,  In  *'  The  Mishnah^'^  (Second  Law) 
later  times  we  meet  with  the  San-  about  220  A.  C.  This  Code  became 
hedrimy  the  highest  Senate  of  the  then  the  text  book  for  the  discus- 
Jews,  that  united  in  themselves  the  sions  of  the  Academies  of  Palestine 
legislative,  judicial,  and   executive  and  Babylonia,  until  they,  too,  were 


*Here,  too,  we  meet  with  an  analogy  in  the  Roman  law,  the  Jns  scriptutn  and 
Jus  wm scriphim.  The  Rabbins  call  the  Biblical  Law,  "Written  Law"  and  their 
owny^^Oral  Latff."  It  may  not  be  untntereating  for  those  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Synagogue,  during  the  last  century,  to  learn  thaa  this  very  "•  Oral 
Law"  has  been  the  innocent  cause  of  the  powerful  movements  and  fierce  strug- 
gles amongst  the  Jews,  and  resulted  in  their  division  into  two  parties,  Qiot  Sects.') 
the  Orthodox  and  the  Reformers,  The  former,  more  properly  called  "  The  Tradi- 
tionalists," maintain,  with  the  Rabbins,  and  believe,  that,  together  with  the  Writ- 
tea  Law — the  Biblical  Revelations,  written  '*  by  the  finger  of  God" — God  directly 
oommunicated  to  Moses,  by  wordof  mouth  j  also  the  necessary  explanations  and 
interpretations,  which  were  only  collected  by  the  Rabbins,  and  have,  therefore, 
eqoal  binding  authority,  for  all  times,  with  the  Mosaic  Laws  \  the  ReformerH,  on 
the  other  hand,  entertain  the  view  of  the  tradition,  which  we  have  defined  in  the 
above  text.  Both  parties  are  represented  in  Charleston,  the  former  by  the 
Synagogues  in  Wentwortli  and  St.  Phillips  street,  and  the  latter  by  that  in  Hasel 
street. 
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tary  upon,  and  explanation  of,  that  unfitted  bim  or  her  for  the  work  for 

oft  controverted  passage  in  Paul's  which  he  or  she  was  bought.  Only 

Epistle  to  Philemon,  v.  10-19?  in  these  two  instances,  and  the  fol- 

The  Jewish  Law  knew  no  distinc-  lowing,  tbe  transaction  was  null  and 
tion  o(  color.  All  idolatrers — and  void:  *^t  being  supposed  that  slaves 
only  such—^ould  be  held  in  invol*  have  the  worst  moral  character, 
untary  servitude.  Tbe  original  ac-  such  faults  cannot  make  the  trans- 
quisition  of  slaves  from  idolatrers  action  null  and  void,  unless  it  be 
was  permitted  only  when  effected  proven  that  the  slave  was  a  crirai- 
by  lawful  purchase,  either  from  their  nal  to  be  punished  with  death."* 
masters  or  themselves — (self  sale.)  Slaves  maybe  acquired  by  ahaa- 
This  rule,  however,  received  the  band  when  brought  into  matri mo- 
following  modifications  :  If  a  (hea-  ny  by  his  wife.  In  this  case,  ahe 
then)  king  decree,  that  he  who  must  be  exempted,  according  to  the 
does  not  pay  his  taxes  should  be  number  of  slaves  thus  brought  in, 
slave  to  him  who  pays  them  in  his  from  such  labours  as  the  law  corn- 
stead,  Jews  are  allowed  to  take  ad-  pels  her  to  perform  for  her  hua- 
vantage  of  that  decree.     So  also,  if  band. 

a  (heathen)  king  allows  his  subjects  Whenever  aged  slaves  fall  to  the 

to  steal  men  from  a  country  engage<r  wife  by  inheritance,  they  must  be 

in  war  with  him,  (an  extraordinary  sold  to  purchase  real  estate,  of  which 

kind  of  letters  of  marque/)  and  to  her  husband  enjoys  the  usufruct; 

sell  them  as  slaves,  Jews  are  per-  unless  she  objects  to  their  sale,  on 

mitted  to  purchase,  and  keep  them  the  ground  that  they  belonged  to 

in  bondage.  the  ornament  of  her  father's  house. 

Between  Jews,  the  various  dispo-  Slaves  could,  furthermore,  be  ac- 
sitions  of  slaves  are  subject  to  all  quired  by  occupancy.  This  raode 
those  legal  formalities  and  proviS-  of  acquisition,  however,  was  limited 
ions,  which  must  be  observed  in  all  only  to  such  as  were  under  age.  If 
other  business  transactions  whose  a  slave  became  res  nulUus,  either 
object. are  chattels.  When  a  slave  by  express  stipulation  in  his  mas- 
is  sold,  or  bartered,  etc.,  he  belongs  ter*s  last  will,  or  in  case  the  latter 
to  the  purchaser,  etc.,  as  soon  as  the  had  no  heirs,  he  belonged,  if  he 
price  agreed  upon,  or  the  quid  pro  was  a  minor,  to  him  who  seized 
guo,  has  been  paid,  or  he  has  taken  him  first;  if  he  was  of  age,  the 
possession  of  him,  or  made  him  law  presumed  that  he  was  his  own 
perform  certain  offices  specified  by  first  seizor,  and  declared  him  to  be 
law,  and  intended  to  prove  proper-  free. 

ty,  or  the  title  deed  has  been  deliv-  And  this  leads  us  to  tlie  consid- 
ered. An  action  for  fraud  or  error  eration  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Law 
is  inadmissible — the  risk  isinvaria-  concerning  manumission  or  eman- 
bly  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  cipation, 

etc.,  except  the  following  be  proven:  The  Jewish  Law  starts  with  this 

That  the  slave  was  not  worth  half  rule:  "He  who  manumits  his  slave 

the  price  paid  for  him  or  her,  (this  without  just  cause,  or  for  some  pious 

provision  is  taken  from  the  law  con-  purpose,  violates  the  law,"  but  al- 

cerning  real  estate;)  or  the  slave  had  lows    manumission   by    deed,   and 

such  physical  faults    that  entirely  even    enforces    it  in    consequence 


*  A  maxim  ofR.  Hillel,  whom  we  mentioned  above,  which  has  bearing  upon  this 
point,  was  the  following:  *'  He  that  ro uiti pi ieth  female  slaves,  multiplieth  inconti- 
nence;  he  that  multiplieth  male  slaves,  multiplieth  rapine." 
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of  certain  acts,  both  of  commission  by  the  Je.wish   Courts,    letters   of 

and  omission,  on   the  part  of  the  manumission  and  bills  of  divorce 

owner.  had  legal  validity  only  when  ezecut- 

A  slave  acquired  his  freedom  by  ed  by  the  latter  according  to  the 

deed,  whenever  his  master  had  de-  Jewish  law. 
livered,  and  he  accepted,  a  letter  of       Emancipation    takes    effect   by 

manumission.     To  this  the  names  law,  or,  in  other  words,  must   be 

of  two  witnesses  had  to  be  attached,  enforced  by   Courts  of  Justice  in 

The  acceptance  of  the  deed  could  the    following  instances:     When- 

be  effected  either  by  the  slave  in  ever    the    master     has     accepted 

person,  or  by  a   free  man,  in  his,  the    price   of    the     manumission 

(the  slaveys)  name  and  behalf.  For  of   his    slave.     This    price    must 

this  reason,  also  minors  could  be  be  paid  by  a  free  man ;  because^ 

emancipated  by  letter  of  roanumis-  slaves  can  possess  nothing,  hence, 

sion,  but  not  an  infant  in  ventre  sa  have   nothing  wherewith  to   pur- 

mere,  unless  the  mother  was  includ-  chase   their  freedom.     A  slave  is 

ed  in  the  deed.  free  by  law,  when  his  or  her  master 

Every  letter  of  manumission  is  has  wilfully  maimed  him  or  her, 
presumed  to  be  genuine,  until  the  that  is,  cut  off  one  of  the  limbs 
contrary  be  proven.  Whenever  enumerated  in  the  law.  The  slave, 
this  document  contains  another  however,  is  not  free,  when  he  or 
clause,  (for  instance,  one  containing  she  belonged  to  more  than  one 
the  bestowal  of  a  donation  upon  the  master;  because  the  law  would  not 
freed  man,)  the  proof  of  this  clause,  punish  all  for  the  offence  of  one  of 
when  litigated,  is  charged  upon  the  the  joint  owners.  When  a  slave  is 
donee;  without,  however,  affecting  but  half-slave — having  gained  half 
in  any  way  the  genuineness  of  the  his  freedom — his  master  must  exe- 
main  tenor  of  the  document,  the  cute  a  letter  of  manumission,  and 
stipulation  of  his  manumission,  take  his  note  for  half  his  value. 
But  whenever  that  document  is  re-  Whenever  this  manumission  was 
quired  as  a  basis  of  rights  claimed  impossible,  (for  instance, in  case  the 
by  the  freed  man,  (for  instance,  to  slave  belonged  to  several  masters, 
be  admitted  as  plaintiff  against  a  and  one  of  them  was  yet  a  minor,) 
third  person,)  and  exception  is  made  he  remains  a  half-slave,  that  is,  he 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  slave,  divided  either  his  time  or  earnings 
he  is  bound  to  prove  the  genuine-  between  himself  and  his  owners, 
ness  of  his  letter  of  manumission.  If  a  man  declared  upon  his  death- 
The  instrument  is  even  then  valid,  bed  that  his  slave  should  be  free, 
when  the  bearer,  in  case  it  was  exe-  his  heirs  are  bound  to  give  him  or 
cuted  by  a  Jewish  Court  out  of  her  a  letter  of  manumission.  When- 
Palestine,  declares  that  he  did  not  ever  his  or  her  emancipation  was 
seethe  witnesses  sign  it,  or  if  one  of  stipulated  as  a  legacy  in  the  own- 
them  was  a  Samaritan.  (Samari-  er^s  testament,  he  or  she  was  free  at 
tans  were  not  admitted  to  be  au-  the  moment  of  his  decease.  If  a 
thentic  witnesses  to  any  legal  docu-  sla\  e  have  fled  from  his  roaster, 
ments,  except  letters  of  manumis-  and  the  latter  renounce  his  claim  to 
sion  and  bills  of  divorce;  and  even  his  or  her  property,  the  slave  be- 
then  one  of  the  two  witnesses  must  comes  free  from  the  moment  he  or 
be  a  Jew.)  On  the  other  hand,  she  runs  away  from  his  or  her 
while  all  documents  executed  by  second  master,  and  the  first  owner 
foreign  tribunals,  and  valid  accord-  is  bound  to  execute  a  letter  of  man- 
ing  to  their  laws^  were  recognized  umission.     As  long,   however,   as 


^ 
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the  fugitive  is  with  the  second  mas*  place  of  residence,  he  was  bound  to 
ter,  he  or  she  is  subject  to  the  res-  manumit  him.  If  be  sold  him  to 
titutionofhisorher  original  owner,  an  Israelite  likewise  residing  out  of 
(if  he  has  not  renounced  his  claims,)  Judea,  the  purchaser  bad  to  exe- 
or  may  be  purchased  by  any  other  cute  the  letter  of  manumission,  but 
free  roan.  If  a  man  was  convicted  could  recover  the  price  paid  for  the 
of  that  extreme  intimacy  with  his  slave  from  the  vendor, 
slave,  which  should  take  place  only  Before  dismissing  this  point  of 
among  married  persons,  the  law  our  examination  of  the  Slave  Law 
presumed  that  he  intended,  by  this  of  ancient  Judea,  we  will  add  that, 
act,  to  make  her  free,  and  compels  whenever  there  existed  a  reasonable 
him  to  execute  a  letter  of  manu-  doubt  concerning  the  status  of  a 
mission.  If  he  denied  all  such  in-  man  or  woman,  as  this  could  not  be 
tention,  he  had  to  suffer  the  penalty  established  by  bis  or  her  colour, 
prescribed  by  law  for  such  offences,  the  legal  presumption  is  upon  the 
as  will  be  stated  hereafter.  side  of  freedom.*  Thus,  for  instance. 

All  actions,  implying  an  inten-  if  two  women,  one  free  and  the 
tion  of  manumission,  for  instance:  other  a  slave,  were  confined  in  the 
if  a  master  betrothes  his  slave  to  a  same  room, and  theirchildren  could 
free  woman,  or  allows  him  to  per-  not  be  discriminated  from  each 
form  Buch  religious  acts  which  only  other,  the  law  declared  them  both 
Israelites  could  perform,  or  suffers  as  free-born.  To  remove,  however, 
these  things  to  be  done  without  the  taint  of  the  slave  status  from 
raising  any  objections,  make  the  both,  they  had  to  pass  the  same  re- 
slave  free,  and  the  law  compels  his  ligious ordeals  which  proselytes  bad 
or  her  master  to  give  him  or  her  a  to  perform  upon  their  conversion  to 
letter  of  manumission.     If  a  man,   Judaism. 

upon  his  sick  bed,  bequeathed  his  We  proceed  now  to  state  the 
whole  estate  to  his  slaves,  the  latter  Civil  Rights,  Liabilities,  Disahili- 
is  free,  after  the  death  of  the  testa-  ties  and  Crimes  of  slaves,  and  tbeiT 
tor,  as  included  in  that  estate,  and,  Claims  upon  their  Masters^  accord- 
therefore,  bequeathed  to  himself,  ing  to  the  ancient  Jewish  Law. 
In  case  the  testator  recovered,  he  The  principle,  **  the  offsprinor  fol- 
could  revoke  his  will,  but  wascom-  lows  the  condition  of  the  mother,'* 
pelled  to  manumit  the  slave  ap-  was  recognized  also  by  the  Slave 
pointed  as  his  heir.  Even  a  mere  Law  of  Judea.  The  child  of  a 
verbal  declaration  of  a  master,  upon  slave  mother  was  slave  and  belonged 
his  sick  bed,  before  witnesses,  that  to  her  master.  If  the  latter  was 
a  certain  slave,  or  certain  slaves,  the  father  of  the  child,  and  the 
should  be,  or  bad  been  manumit-  mother  already  converted,  it  is  held 
ted,  is  valid  after  his  recovery,  and  by  several  Doctors  that  the  child 
had  to  be  executed  by  a  letter  of  was  free,  yet  could  not  marry  a  free 
manumission.  If  an  Israelite  sold  person,  until  a  letter  of  manumis* 
bis  slave  to  an  idolatrer,  he  was  sion  was  executed.  That  the  child 
compelled  to  redeem,  and  then  man-  of  a  free  woman  and  a  slave  was 
umit  him.  If  an  Israelite,  living  in  free,  need  not  be  stated,  especially 
a  foreign  country,  bought  a  slave  in  because  its  colour  did  not  betray  its 
Palestine,  and  carried  him   to  his  origin  on  its  father^s  side. 


•  The  Roman  Law  contains  the  same  rule.  Compare  1.179.  D.  50,  17:  ("Ji» 
oibscura  voluntate  mannmittentis  favendum  eat  liberteUi")  I.  7,  }  ult.  I.  10-12  D.  40, 
12.  I.  1,  2  G.  7,22.  {*'Favor  enim  libertati  debUus:' 
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The  principle  tbat  '^  slaves  are  trer.  However,  any  one  purcliasing 
chattels  personaP  is  most  consist-  a  slave  could  entirely  exempt  him- 
entiv  carried  out  also,  by  the  Jew-  self  from  the  obligations  of  this 
ish  Law,  with  regard  to  slave  steal-  law,  by  expressing  his  intention  to 
ing.  Theft,  it  is  well  known,  was  him,  during  the  negotiations  to- 
punished  with  a  several-fold  resti-  wards  the  purchase,  that  he  would 
tution  of  the  stolen  article.  If  it  not  convert  him.  Th^  conversion 
was  a  sheep,  the  thief  had  to  pay  of  the  slave  does  not  at  all  affect 
four  times  its  worth;  if  an  oz,  five  his  status;  so  much  so  that  if  he 
tones i Lb  worth;  whenever  the  arti-  should  be  manumitted,  he  had  to 
cle  was  no  longer  found  in  his  pos-  perform  the  rite  of  immersion  as 
session,  or  he  had  destroyed  or  in-  a  free  man,  as  other  proselytes, 
jured  the  same;  in  case  the  stolen  Any  person  wounding  or  other- 
good  was  yet  found  tnna^urae/ m-  wise  injuring  a  slave,  had  to  pay 
tegritate  in  his  possession,  double  the  same  damages  to  his  mhster,  as 
its  worth  had  to  be  paid.  The  lat-  though  he  had  been  a  free  man. 
ter  mulct  was  imposed  also  for  Themurderof  a  slave  was  punished, 
the  theft  of  inanimate  things.  Now,  as  that  of  a  free  man,  with  death  ; 
slave-stealing  was  punished  like  unintentional  homicide  with  exile, 
cattle-stealing,  and  the  fine  estab-  Pa.ssing  over  to  the  IHsabiUties 
lished  according  to  the  value  of  the  of  slaves,  we  must  start  with  the 
slave  at  the  time  of  the  deed.  statement,  that  they  were  subject  to 

When   a  slave  had  been  mort-  all  those  disabilities  which  heath- 

gaged  for  a  debt,  his  master  could  ens  in  general  suffered,  according 

not  be  prevented  from  manumitting  to  the  Jewish  Law.    They  could 

Mm;  and   the  mortgagee,  in   this  perform  no  religious  acts,  to  which 

case,  was  bound  to  take  the  note  of  Jews  alone  were  admitted,  and  even 

the  roaster  for  the  amount  of  the  when  converted,  their  very  touch 

debt    But  in  case  a  slave  so  en-  rendered    unclean    whatever    was 

cumbered  was  sold,  the  purchaser  used  for  religious  rites,  as  long  as 

was  held  responsible  for  the  debt,  they   had  not  altogether   weaned 

Otherwise,  slaves  were,  like  other  themselves  from   their   idolatrous 

chattels,  subject  to  attachment  and  notions,  and  from  uttering  the  names 

seizure  for  debts.  of  their  idols.    Slaves  could  be  no 

Although  slaves  were  held  to  be  citizens  of  the  Jewish  Common- 
chattels  personal,  yet  the  law  grant-  wealth.  They  could  possess  nothing; 
dd  them  protection  and  rights,  in  whatever  they  found,  or  was  given 
many  respects,  as  other  persons,  them,  even  with  the  express  stipula- 
Some  instances  we  have  had  occa-  tion  that  it  should  belong  to  them, 
sion  to  point  out  under  the  head  of  belonged  to  their  master, 
emancipation.  Here  we  have  to  Slaves  could  not  legally  contract 
state  others,  and  will  mention,  above  marriage;  their  union  was  but  con- 
all,  that  full  and  unrestrirted/r60-  cubinage.  This  law,  however,  ad- 
dcm  of  conMience  and  religion  VIVA  mitted  one  exception,  intended  to 
granted  to  the  slave.  While  it  was  neutralize  the  severity  of  the  laws 
enacted  that  a  slave  should  be  con-  concerning  Bastards.  These,  too, 
verted  within  one  year  after  his  could  not  contract  marriage,  and 
purchase,  it  was  commanded  also,  their  descendants,  ad  infinitum^ 
that  this  should  not  be  done  by  force,  were  likewise  bastards.  To  remove 
but  merely  by  persuasion.  In  case  the  offensive  effect  and  consequence 
his  master  could  not  succeed,  he  of  the  bastard  laws,  it  was  enacted 
was  bound  to  sell  him  to  an  idola-  that  a  bastard  could  take  a  slave 
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for  his   wife,  and   legitimize    his  Marriages  between  freemen  and 

children  (who  were  slaves,  accord-  slaves  were  null  and  void, 

ing  to  the  rule :  ^'partus  eequitur  Slaves  could  receive  no  instruc- 

ventf'em,^^)  by  manumitting  them.  tion. 

No  relationship  was  recognized  They  were  not  admitted  as  wit- 
by  law  between  slaves ;  so  that  nesses  in  any  court  of  justice,  or 
.when  a  child  of  a  slave  woman  by  otherwise,  except  in  the  following 
her  master  became  free,  he  or  she  cases:  When  a  city  had  been  ta- 
oould  marry  the  child  of  his  or  her  ken  by  an  enemy,  all  the  wives  of 
own  father.  Nor  was  the  inti-  the  priests  had  to  be  separated  from 
roaoy  of  a  free  woman  with  a  their  husbands,  unless  they  could 
slave  a  just  ground  for  the  crime  of  prove  by  witnesses,  were  these  «ve» 
adultery,  or  to  bastardize  the  issue  slaves^  maU  or  female^  that  they 
of  such  a  connection.  On  the  ha<i  escaped  violation.  If  a  man 
other  hand,  whenever  a  free  man  upon  his  sick  bed  have  promised 
or  woman  was  found  guilty  of  his  wife  to  grant  her  a  bill  of  di- 
that  offence,  he  or  she  received  the  vorce,  he  is  bound  to  fulfill  his 
lash.  promise,  if  she  can  prove,  even  by 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  the  testimony  of  slaves,  that  he  had 

different  provisions  connected  with  made  it. 

this  law  ;  only  the  following  may  Other  peculiarly  Jewish  disabili- 
be  mentioned  :  If  a  free  man  violat-  ties  of  slaves,  were  the  following: 
ed  a  half-slave  that  was  engaged  They  were  not  permitted  to  witness 
to  be  married,  he  had,  besides  the  the  public  exhibition  of  a  woman 
criminal  punishment,  to  bring  a  accused  of  adultery, 
tresspass  offering,  while  the  other  If  a  slave  had  taken  the  vow  of 
party  received  the  lash  only,  or  was  Nazaritism,  his  master  could  force 
declared  not  guilty,  if  she  had  been  him  to  break  it.  A  slave  could  be 
misled  with  regard  to  the  status  of  forced  to  follow  his  roaster  upon 
her  violator.  While;  however,  the  hfs  removal  from  a  foreign  country 
mere  attempt  of  the  offence  with  a  to  Palestine ;  or  ihe  latter  might 
free  woman  was  sufficient  to  estab-  sell  him  to  another  Jew,  which  be 
lish  the  crime,  its  consummation  was  bound  to  do  also,  when  he  re- 
was  necessary  in  the  case  here  spo-  removed  from  Judea  to  another 
ken  of.  If  a  man  was  convicted  of  country.  Priests  were  not  permit- 
improper  conduct  with  his  own  ted  to  marry  the  daughters  of  freed 
slave,  he  had,  besides  receiving  the  men,  even  as  far  as  the  tenth  gener- 
lash,  his  hair  cut,  and  was  excom-  ation ;  otherwise,  freed  men  were^ 
rounicated  lor  thirty  days;  whereas,  to  all  purposes  and  intents,  the 
the  slave  was  confiscated  and  sold,  equals  of  free  men ;  so  much  so, 
and  the  proceeds  distributed  among  that  they  (the  freed  men)  were  even 
the  poor.  If  he  allowed  another  held  responsible  for  all  obligations 
man  to  abuse,  his  slave,  he  was  contracted  by  them  during  their 
bound  to  manumit  her.  He  was  bondage ;  as,  for  instance,  if  they 
unrestricted,  in  joining  at  pleas  had  been  accepted  as  securities, 
ure  his  slaves  to  each  other;  he  Such  was  the  law  of  the  land, 
could  unite  one  man  to  several  But,  according  to  the  laws  of  Jew- 
women,  and  vice  versa,  ish  society,  descent  from  slave  ao- 

To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  cestors  was   always   looked   opon, 

all   such  criminal  excesses,  it  was  even  to  the  latest  generations,  as  a 

enacted,    that   unmarried    women  stain  upon  the  status  and  position 

should  possess  no  male  slaves.  of    a   Jew.      ^  Descendants  from 
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slaves/'  says  the  most  renowned  drink,  and  not  abuse  him  by  word 
Jewish  historian,  ^^ormed  the  lower  or  action,  nor  allow  himself  to  get 
classes  of  the  people,  with  whom  into  passion  when  reproving  him, 
the  purely  free**  (the  ancient  inge-  but  must  speak  mildly  to  him,  and 
Attt  of  the  Romans)**  did  not  desire  allow  him  to  defend  himself.  In 
to  intermarry.'*  connection  with  a  similar  point,  the 

ConceTningthe  Crimea  of  Slaves^  venerable  author  of  "  The  Negro 
the  Jewish  Law  was  very  mild  and  Law  of  South  Carolina,*'  quotes  the 
indulgent,  starting  from  the  pnnci-  *^ noble  lan&ruageof  a  Christian  and 
pie,  that  their  intercourse,  and  all  a  patriot,  that  good  man  and  great 
eonflict  with  them,  should  be  avoid-  Judge,  Wilds."  May  we  not  be 
ed.  If  a  slave  wounded  others,  his  permitted,  in  this  connection,  to 
punishment  could  be  executed  only  quote  also  the  noble  language  used 
after  he  had  been  manumitted.  A  more  than  six  and  a  half  centuries 
slave  convicted  of  theft  received  ago,  by  the  illustrious  Jewish  Rab- 
the  lash,  but  could  not  be  punished  bi,  Physician  and  Philosopher,  the 
otherwise,  as  free  men,  nntil  he  had  renowned  Maimonides  9  At  the 
heen  manumitted.  If  the  stolen  ar-  conclusion  of  the  section  containing 
tiele  was  yet  found  in  his  posses-  the  Slave  Law,  in  his  work  men- 
sion,  he  had  to  give  it  up  to  its  tioned  above,  he  observes:  *^A1- 
owner.  With  regard  to  other  crimes,  though  the  law  grants  unlimited 
the  law,  as  far  a^  we  can  see,  made  power  to  the  roaster  concerning  the 
no  distinction  betwet;n  free  men  labour  of  his  slaves,  yet  the  attri- 
asd  slaves.  bute  of  love  and  the  way  of  wisdom 

We  come  now,  in  conclusion,  to  require  that  he  should  not,  for  the 
the  Claims  of  Slaves  upon  their  sake  of  charity  and  noble  hearted- 
masters,  as  established  by  law,  ness,  render  their  yoke  too  heavy, 
aside  from  those  already  mentioned  or  embitter  their  lives,  but  provide 
before.  First,  however,  we  may  them  with  the  same  food  that  is 
here  introduce  the  law  enacting  provided  for  the  members  of  his 
that  **if a  master  had  whipped  his  family;  as  we  have  learned  that 
slave  too  severely,  he  received  the  our  sages  of  old  gave  their  slavea 
lash.**  of  every  dish  of  which  they,  the 

It  requires  no  particular  mention,  masters,  partook;  nay,  fed  their 
that  the  blessings  of  the  Third  slaves  and  cattle  even  before  they, 
Commandment,  rest  and  recreation,  themselves,  sat  down  to  their  meats, 
were  to  be  extended  also  to  the  For  thus  it  is  said  in  Holy  Writ : 
slaves,  whether  Hebrew  or  Heath-  *  Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  slaves  look 
en,  and  that  they  had  to  be  made  unto  the  hand  of  their  masters,  and 
participants  in  the  enjoyments  of  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the 
the  Jewish  festivals.  These  rights,  hand  of  her  mistress ;  so  our  eyes 
granted  to  the  slaves  of  Judea  by  wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God,  until 
the  Mosaic  Code,  were  not  affected  that  He  have  mercy  upon  us.' 
by  later  legislation,  but  rather  made  Therefore,  we  must  not  ill-treat  our 
still  more  coercive  by  their  frequent  slaves,  either  by  word  or  deed ;  Holy 
repetition.  Writ  has  permitted  their  bondage, 

The  law  did  not  limit  the  work  but  not  their  humiliation  and  op- 
to  be  imposed  on  a  slave  by  his  pression.  Nor  should  we  speak  to 
master ;  but  it  enacted,  that  he  them  in  anger  or  abusively,  but 
should  be  kind  to  him,  nor  render  mildly,  and  listen  to  their  defence, 
his  yoke  too  heavy ;  he  must  pro-  As  it  is  said  of  Job,  and  he  could 
vide  him  with  sufficient  meat  and  even  glory  in  it,  saying :  '  If  I  dea- 
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pised  the  cause  of  my  male  slave,  or  unless  devoid   of  all   means,  was 
my  female  slave,  when  they  contend-  without  at  least  oue  heathen  slave, 
ed  with    me.'     Cruelty  and  hard-  Nor  will   it  do   to  assert  that 
heartedness    can    he    found    only  "they,   (the  Jews)  did  not  adopt 
among  the  nations  that   practice  Roman  Laws  and  usages;  neither 
idolatry ;    hut  the  descendants  of  could   they  fully   carry   out  their 
our  Patriarch  Abraham,  to  whom  own."     Whoever  is  somewhat  ac- 
the  Holy  One,  praised  be  He,  hath  quainted  both  with  the  Roman  and 
vouchsafed  the  beatific  book  of  the  the  Jewish  Law,  will  perceive  that 
Revelation,. and  whom  He  hath  in-  the  latter  adopted  many  legal  insti- 
trusted  with  laws  and  statutes,  they  tutions  and  relations  from  the  for 
are  just  and  merciful  towards*  a//  mer,  and  even  borrowed  the  neces- 
beings.     For  thus  are  we  taught  sary  technical  terms,  either  by  liter- 
also,  concerning   the  attributes  of  ally  translating,  or,  if  this  could  not 
God,  which  we  should  strive  to  imi-  be  done,  by  Hebraizing  them.  Our 
tate,  saying:  'His  tender  mercies  own   sketch  above  furnishes  sufB- 
are  over  a//  His  works.'     Whoever  cient  proof  for  this  fact     And  that 
exercises  mercy  shall  find  mercy,  as  the  Jews,  even  after  the  dissolution 
it  is  written:  'And  the  Lord  will'  of  their  nationality,  not  only  owned, 
shew  thee  mercy,  and  have  compas-  and  traded  in  slaves,  but  even  treated 
sion  upon  thee,  and  multiply  thee.' "  them  according  to  their  own  laws^ 
Such,  then,  was  the  Slave  Law  may  be  seen  from  laws  enacted  by 
of  ancient  Judea,  as  developed  in  the  emperor  Constantine,  by  Conn- 
later  legislations   by  the  Rabbins,  cils  and  Popes,  and  even  at  as  late 
And  yet,  although  Jesus  and  the  a  period  as  that  of  Louis  the  Pius. 
Apostles     (especially   Paul,     who  (814-840  A.  C.) 
was   educated    in    the  schools  of  Equally  incon*ect,  not  to  say  ab- 
Rabbins,)   must    have  been    thor-  surd,   is   the  assertion,   that  "the 
oughly  acquainted  with  them  ;  and  traditionary  laws  of  the   Hebrews 
although  they  were  not  at  all  re-  tended  finally  to  abolish  all  invol* 
served  or  afraid  to  denounce  otfier  untary  servitude,  except  for  crime." 
Rabbinical  enactments,  yet  we  never  Such  an  assertion  proves  the  utter 
find  them  condemn  the  Slave  Law  ignorance  of  the  very  ground  upon 
as  it  existed  in  their  time.     On  the  which  the  codification  of  those  tra- 
contrary,  whenever   they  refer   to  ditionary  laws  was  based.  We  have 
slavery,  as  far  as  we  can   perceive  already  alluded  to  this  point  in  our 
from  the  New  Testament,  and   a  introduction  to  this  essay ;  but  here 
comparison  between  the  passages  jn  is  the  place  where  we  roust  more 
Question  and  our  essay  will  show,  extensively   dilate   upon    it.     The 
tney  certainly  enforced  the  existing  Rabbins,  it  is  well  known,  believed 
laws.     It  is  true,  we  have  no  means  and  taught  that  the  nationality  of 
whereby  to  determine  the  number  the  Jews  would,  on  some  future  day, 
of  slaves   held  by  the  Judeans  in  be   reestablished  ;*   that  all    laws, 
those  ancient  times;  but,  any  one  both  written  and  oral,  which  were 
acquainted    with    their     religious  no  longer  practicable,  on  account  of 
ceremonials,   will    agree   with   us  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
when   we   assert,  that  no   family,  monwealtb,  must  not  be  regarded 

♦  That  party  among^  the  modern  Jews,  which  we  termed  "The  Traditionalists," 
still  believe  In  such  a  redemption,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  Kingdom; 
but  "  The  Reformers,"  adopting  the  doctrine  of  Rabbi  Hillel  and  others,  who 
repudiated  the  belief  in  a  personal  Messiah,  believe  in,  and  teaeh  the  universal 
redemption  of  all  mankind. 
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asabolifihed  or  repealed,  but  merely  those  that  had  got  out  of  practice, 

suspended;  aud  that  they,  one  and  were  codified,  tnu9  to  be  together 

all,   would,   whenever  that  event  perpetuated.    The  Slave  Laws  were 

should  take  place,  be  reen acted,  and  included  in    this  codification,  and 

regain  their  former  force  and  bind-  hence,  according  to  the  principle  of 

in^  authority.  And  for  this  reason,  the  codifiers,  to  be  equally  perpeta- 

all  the  traditional  laws,  both  those  ated  with  all  other  enactments, 
that  were  then  still  in   force,  and 


THE    TWO    HARPS. 

The  harp  whose  chords  ar^  touched  with  care, 

Will  strains  of  sweetness  yield  ; 
And  breathe  upon  the  silent  air, 
Soil  tones  from  notes  unsealed : 
Filling  the  heart  with  tender,  dreamlike  thought, 
From  MemVy's  ever  deepening  fountain  brought. 

But  should  some  hand  essay  to  wake 

With  heedless  touch  its  tone; 
The  chords  so  rudely  struck,  will  break. 
Their  delicate  music  flowu  : 
Nor  will  the  shattered  strings  give  forth  again. 
The  faultless  rhythm  of  that  earlier  strain. 

Within  each  human  heart  is  hung 

A  harp  of  many  notes ; 
And  all  its  myriad  strings  among, 
A  heavenly  sweetness  floats ; 
When  touch'd  with  skill  it  breathes  upon  the  air. 
Id  truthful  tones,  heart-music,  soA  and  clear. 

But  there  are  hearts,  whose  tender  strings 

One  single  touch  may  break; 
In  whose  rich  tones  a  fountain  springs 
Deep  joy  or  grief  to  make  j 
O!  let  it  not  be  tuned  to  sounds  of  woe, 
But  through  its  songs  let  living  gladness  flow. 

O!  guard  the  heart's  sweet  feelings  well, 

Let  every  chord  be  strung. 
In  perfect  harmony  to  swell 
The  angel  choir  among: 
That  when  is  past  the  measure  of  our  days, 
Our  hearts  may  join  above  the  song  of  praise       ^ 
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THti    ACTRBSS   IS   HIGH   LIFS:    AN    EPISODE  IN   WINTER   Q17ARTEBS. 

CHAPTER     TI. 

For  thee  my  borders  nurse  the  fragrant  inpr  purposes.     Then  hastening  OD, 

My  fou'IIurn^'murmurs  and  my  zephyrs  ^^^^J  ^^"«^  themselves,  at  the  end  of 

breathe;  some  nve  miles,  in  an  open  and  ele- 

Slow  glides  the  painted  snail,  the  gilded  vated  country.     Dismounting  here, 

Smoothes  his  fine  down  to  charm  thy  ^!^7  ^^^'  ^*»^  ^""^  ^  .\^^   ^^^^  ^^ 

curious  eye ;  their  servants.     The  nding  skirts 

On  twinkling  fins  my  scaly  nations  play,  fell  to  the  ground,  the  ladies  stepped 

^'''^'"esrwa**""^"*^"'"'^''*'''^"''*''  ^^^^^  '"  walking  costume,  and  the 
My  plumy  hairs   in   gay   embroidery  party  commenced  their  ramble  after 
dressed,  flowers,  plants  and  scenery,  direct- 
Form  with  ingenious  skill  the  pensile  jpg  their  steps   towards   the  high 

To  Lov?8  "sweet  notes  attune  the  listen-  grounds  to  the  northwest  of  Elvas. 

ing  dell,  For  two  or  three  hours  the  party 

And  Echo  sounds  her  soft  symphonious  g^t  on  famously.     There  was  mucfc 

[The  Botanic Gardef I,  that  was  new,  curious  and    t)eauti- 

ful  to  be  gazed  on,  and  arlmired, 

Betimes  the  next  morning  the  wondered  at,  and  collected.    Lady 

botanical  party  were  in  the  saddle.  Mabel,  with  the   enthusiasm  of  a 

Mrs.  Shortridge  rode  a  mule,  the  young  botanist  and  a  younger  trav- 

especial  favouriteof  the  commissary,  eiler,  found  treasures  at  every  step. 

for   her  sure  foot    and  easy  gaits,  The  gentle  morning  breeze  came 

and  Lady  Mabel  was  mounted  on  refreshingly   down  from    the  hills 

her  Andalusian,  on  whose  educa-  before  them,  laden  with   ihe  per- 

tion   Lieut.  Goring  had  bestowed  fumes  of  opening  spring,  the  rich 

such  pains  ;  but  on   this  occasion  aroma  of  the  gum-cistus,  the  frag- 

she  ungratefully  omitted  to  summon  ranee   of  the  wild   rosemary,  and 

her  equerry  to  attend  her.  many  another  sweet  scented  plant, 

Descending  the  granite  hills  of  pervading  the  air,  yet  not  oppress- 
Elvas,  they  rode  westward  across  ing  the  breath.  Mrs.  Shortridge 
the  fertile  valley,  their  road  shut  in  expressed,  rather  strongly  perhaps, 
on  either  hand  b^  luxuriant  ever-  her  delight  at  the  contrast  between 
green  hedges ;  for  here  the  dark  .  the  sweet  smelling  country  and  the 
clay  soil  was  all  under  cultivation,  unsavory  towns  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  carefully  laid  out  into  garden,  She  quoted,  with  no  little  unction, 
orchard,  or  field.  They  passed  un-  the  proverb :  '*God  made  the  ^un- 
der the  arches  of  the  great  aque-  try,  man  made  the  town,^^  as  if  she 
duct  that  stretched  its  tortuous  had  never  fully  felt  its  force  till  now. 
length  across  the  undulating  vale  ;  *'  We  may  say  more  broadly,** 
they  paused  to  admire  its  peculiar-  observe^!  L^Isle,  ^*that  God  makes 
ities  of  style  and  structure,  and  the  nature,  and  man  defiles  it** 
greatnessof  the  work;  to  wonder  at  "I  am  truly  glad,"  said  Mrs. 
ue  crooked  course  it  ran,  and  yet  Shortridge,  ''  that  these  filthy  peo- 
inore  at  the  little  use  the  people  of  pie  have  not  been  able  to  defile 
Elvaa  made  of  its  waters  for  clean-  their  whole  land." 
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Gradually  the  stinbeams  grew  Lady  Mabel  now  joined  tbem ; 
hotter,  the  mountain  breeze  became  and  L'Isle  pointing  out  a  belt  of 
a  sultry  breath,  the  ground  steeper  low  woods  that  wound  along  the 
and  more  rugged,  and  their  accu-  hollow  ground  at  no  great  distance 
mulating  floral  treasures  more  and  below  them,  offered  Mrs.  Short- 
more  cumbrous.  Lady  Mabel  ridge  his  arm,  and  induced  her  to 
seemed  to  take  delight  in  adding  make  an  effort  to  reach  its  shelter, 
efery  moment  to  the  load  L'Isle  On  drawing  nearer  to  it,  they 
carried.  '^You  must  know,"  she  found  themselves  in  a  rough  path, 
said,  "  tbat  the  pupil  is  always  the  made  by  the  flocks  of  the  neigh- 
packhorse  on  the^e  occasions,"  and  bourhood,  which  led  them  at  first 
she  insisted  on  Mrs.  Shortridge  through  thickets  of  evergreen 
bearing  her  share  of  the  burden,  shrubs,  and  then  abruptly  down 
This  lady  at  first  had  talked  inces-  the  rocky  and  almost  precipitous 
santly,  but  had  gradually  less  and  bank  of  that  stream,  which  a  mile 
less  to  say,  and  at  length  was  re-  or  two  below  reached  and  supplied 
duced  to  silence  from  sheer  want  of  the  aqueduct  of  Elvas. 
breath.  She  had  frequently  to  rest  Here  the  clear,  cool  waters  glid- 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  was  coming  ed  over  a  rocky  bed,  and  when  they 
&fitto  the  conviction  that  rural  ex-  had  quenched  their  thirst,  the  la- 
cnreions  on  a  hot  day,  and  fiower  dies  found  time  to  look  around, 
banting  over  rough  ground,  were  On  either  hand  they  were  shut  in 
less  pleasant  than  she  thought  at  by  masses  of  rock,  which  with  their 
first.  The  bills,  bare  of  trees,  ex-  stratified  and  fractured  lines,  re- 
posed them  to  the  full  power  of  the  sembled  walls,  the  rude  masonry  of 
sun,  yet  were  covered  with  a  growth  giants.  A  projecting  crag  shut  out 
of  tall  heaths,  mingled  with  patches  from  sight  the  stream  above  them  ; 
of  the  dsttis  ladaniferuSy  which  but  attracted  by  the  sound  of  fall- 
covers  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the  ing  waters,  they  pushed  their  way, 
slaty  hills  of  this  region.  The  close  by  a  few  careful  steps,  round  it,  and 
growth  and  gummy  exudations  of  full  in  view,  and  close  at  hand,  the 
this  plant  often  made  the  thickets  stream  fell  over  a  ledge  of  rock  in 
impenetrable,  and  forced  the  party  a  beautiful  cascade,  descending  at 
to  many  a  long  circuit,  in  their  ef-  once  twenty  feet  into  a  rock-girdled 
forts  to  reach  the  even  of  the  high  pool,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  it 
grounds.  Mrs.  Shortridge  at  length  had  hollowed  out  for  itself.  Here 
sat,  or  rather  sunk,  down  upon  a  the  water  ran  eddying  round,  as 
fragment  of  rock,  and  L^Isle  came  lingering  on  a  spot  it  loved,  and 
promptly  to  her  aid.  loath  to  resume  its  onward  course. 

**  Col.  L'Isle,''  said  she,  panting,  The  perpetually   falling    waters 

''I  could  not  take  another  step  up  fanned  and  freshened  the  noon-day 

bill  for  all  the  flowers  in  Portugal."  air;  while  overhead,o!t  every  ledge 

"I  am  only  astonished  at  your  that  gave  footing  to  their  roots,  the 

getting  so  far  up.     You   are   not  myrtle    and    lauristinus,    mingled 

used  to  climbing  mountains."  with  the  oleander,  the  rhododen- 

**  When  Lady  Mabel  is  at  home  dron  ponticum,  and  other  evergreen 

in  Scotland,"  said  Mrs.  Shortridge,  shrubs,  fed  by  the  fostering  moist- 

**  I  suppose  she  walks  up  a  moun-  ure  of  the  atmosphere,  almost  to 

tain  every  morning,  to  get  an  appe-  the  size  of  trees,  spread  out  their 

tite  for  breakfast.    So  it  is  in  vain  luxurious  branches  to  shut  out  each 

to  attempt  to  follow  her.    But  here  straggling  sunbeam,  and  deepen  the 

she  comes."  shade  of  the  narrow  dell  almost  to 
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twilight  It  was  a  cavern,  with  its 
vaulted  roof  removed,  laying  itgent- 
\y  open  to  the  light  of  day,  with- 
out its  glare.  The  wood  pigeon 
amidst  the  boughs,  mingled  his 
plaintive  notes  with  the  murmur  of 
the  falling  water,  and  the  speckled 
trout  sported  in  the  pool ;  now  dis- 
playing his  glibtening  scales  at  the 
surface,  then  suddenly  and  coyly 
hiding  in  some  deep  and  dark  re- 
cess. 

Lady  Mabel  stood  in  silent,  mo- 
tionless delight,  drinking  in  with 
eye,  and  ear,  and  breath,  the  thrill- 
ing sensations  crowding  on  her  in 
this  enchanted  spot.  The  exclama- 
tion in  which  Mrs.  Shortridge's  ad- 
miring surprise  found  vent,  jarred 
on  her  young  companions  nerves, 
and  seemed  to  break  a  mystic  s{)ell. 

The  ladies  were  still  wondering 
at  the  chance  which  had  led  them 
to  this  spot,  so  cool,  shady  and  re- 
freshing after  their  fatigues,  and 
so  charming  in  its  happy  grouping 
of  wild,  picturesque,  and  romantic 
features  on  a  miniature  scale,  when 
a  servant  of  Col.  LMsle  stepped 
from  behind  the  projecting  crag, 
and  spread  a  clotn  over  a  large 
fragment  of  rock,  the  stratified  sur- 
face of  its  upper  side  making  no 
inconvenient  table.  Then  bringing 
forward  a  large  basket,  he  lost  no 
time  in  setting  forth  the  materials 
of  a  light  but  elegant  repast.  It 
was  now  evident  to  the  ladies  that 
their  arrival  at  this  place  of  refuge 
and  delight,  neighbouring  so  closely 
the  bare  mountain  side,  was  not  so 
accidental  as  they  had  imagined, 
and  they  united  in  thanking  Vh\e 
for  his  foresight,  and  lauding  his 
taste. 

Smaller  fragments  of  rock  were 
placed  as  seats  for  the  ladies,  and 
though  they  had  not  all  the  conve- 
niences of  a  well  ordered  dining 
room,  they  only  enjoyed  themselves 
the  more  for  the  want  of  them, 
while  Lisle  busied  himself  in  doing 


the  hospitalities  of  what  Lady  Ma- 
bel christened  '*  Fairy  Dell."  The 
inducements  were  strong  to  remain 
here  until  the  heat  of  the  day  was 
past.  Mrs.Shortridge  had  had  her  fill 
of  heat  and  fatigue,  in  scrambling 
over  the  rugged  mountain  side. 
Lady  Mabel  had  to  place  her  botani- 
cal treasures  with  their  stems  in  the 
water,  to  revive  their  already  with- 
ering bloom  and  rear  their  droop- 
ing heads,  before  she  could  cull 
from  their  unwieldy  bulk  the  speci- 
mens she  wished  to  preserve.  So, 
after  their  meal,  the  servant  was 
sent  to  order  the  horses  up  to  the 
nearest  point  that  admitted  of  riding, 
while  the  party  reposed  themselves 
in  the  shade,  and  rested  from  their 
labours,  luxuriously  enjoying  the 
8cene,soundsand  atmosphere  aroand 
them. 

"•  How  did  you  happen  to  find 
this  lovely  spot  ?*'  asked  Mrs.  Short- 
ridge. 

"  The  truth  is,  I  yesterday  morn- 
ing went  over  the  same  ground  we 
have  gone  over  to-day,  and  a  good 
deal  more,"  answered  Lisle.  '*  Fol- 
lowing this  stream  upwards,  I  came 
to  this  spot.  If  you  would  hunt  out 
the  peculiar  beauties  of  Portugal, 
you  must  follow  the  course  of  its 
rivers  and  rivulets.  True  as  this  is 
of  many  countries,  it  is  most  true  of 
this.  You  may  observe.  Lady  Ma- 
bel, that  almost  all  the  plants  yon 
have  collected,  and  some  flowers 
you  have  not  met  with  to  day,  were 
contained  in  the  collection  I  brought 
you  yesterday." 

^'  I  see  that,"  said  Lady  Mabel. 
*^  But  to  days  work  is  not  thei:efore 
the  less  satisfactory.  The  true  bot- 
anist, and  I  suppose  you  have  found 
out  that  I  make  some  pretensions 
to  that  character,  is  not  content 
with  merely  having  flowers,  leaves 
and  parts  of  plants  in  his  hortus 
siccus,  or  even  abortive  specimens 
in  his  garden  and  his  hot-house. 
He  wants  to  see  the  whole  plant 
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where  nature  placed  it,  and  study        ^  I  am   astonished  to  hear  jou 
its  character  and  habits  there.  Who  say  so,  Lady  Mabel.    The  ignorant, 
issatisfied  with  seeingaTurk  in  Lon-  filthy,  superstitious  creatures  P  ex- 
don  ?  To  know  him  as  he  is,  we  look  claimed  Mrs.  Shortridge,  with  an 
for  him  in  Constantinople,  or,  better  air  of  infinite  disgust.     *^  Their  hi- 
still,  in  some  province  across  the  dalgoa^  as  they  call  their  gentry, 
Bosphorus,  seated  on  his  own  car-  are  bad  enough ;  but  as  for  the 
pet,  in  his  own  shop,  or  in  his  coffee  common    people,  any    familiarity 
iiouse ;  or,  better  still,  in  his  harem,  with  them,  sufficient  to  enable  you 
with  his  customers,  or  neighbours,  to  know  them,  would  be  too  dis- 
or  his  family  of  wives  around  him.  gusting.  They  may  be  picluresaue; 
How  much  does  the  Esquimaux  in  so  let  us  confine  them  to  their  place 
London  resemble  the  Esquimaux  in  the  picture.    There  alone  it  is 
seated  on  his  sledge,  shouting  at  his  that  they  do  not  bring  their  savour 
team  of  dogs,  and  hastening  over  of  garlic  with  them,"  and  she  here  . 
his  frozen  and  trackless  route,  with  buried  her  pretty  little  turned-up 
a  horizon  of  ice  around  him  ?    That  nose  in  a  bunch  of  Lady  MabePs 
is  travelling,  and  this  is  botany ;  most  fragrant  flowers, 
and  of  all  sciences  botany  best  suits        "  Qive   me  those   flowers,   Mrs. 
the  traveller.    Every  variation   of  Shortridge;  you   handle  them  so 
latitude,  climate,  or  season,  even  rudely,  any  one  might  see  that  you 
the  smallest  change  of  soil  or  ele-  are  no  botanist.     I  had  just  laid 
ration,  brings  him  to  a  new  region,  them  aside  to  be  pressed.    And  as 
where  he  may  make  new  acquaint-  for  the  poor  Portuguese,  I  mean  to 
anoes  or  meet  old  friends.  Through  know   them  as   well  and  despise 
a  love  for  botany,  the  wilderness  them  as  little  as  I  can,  and  even 
Uosaoms  to  us  like  a  garden,  and  hope  to  learn  something  through 
the  solitary  places  are  made  popu-  them,  if  not  from  them.  Col.  L*IsTe, 
loos  and  glad."  I  have  mustered  already  all  the  or- 
*^Such  an  enthusiastic  botanist  dinary  phrases  of  Portuguese  salu- 
must  become  an  adept,"  said  LTsle.  tation  and  compliment,  which  you 
^I  suppose  you   see  in   Portugal  know  are  much  more  various  and 
nothing  but  a  land  of  rare  and  va-  cumbrous  than  in  our  direct,  blunt 
ried  vegetation  P  English.    1  can  already  be  as  polite 
*'By  no  means.    I  am  not  wed'  as  the  most  coorteous  native,  and 
ded  to  one  pursuit,  or  gifted  with  that  is,  at  least,  the  beginning  of 
but  one  taste.    I  have  eyes    for  conversation.    I  can  ask,  too,  for 
other  things  besides  flowers,  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  enquire 
ahall    seize   every  opportunity  of  my  road,  should  I  chance  to  lose  it 
teeing  and  knowing  something  of  Let  a  woman  alone  for  getting  the 
the  people  of  the  country."  tongues.    I  hold  frequent  confer- 
**  The  people,  the  real   people,"  ences  with  Antonio  Lobo,  the  peas- 
said  LTsle,  **  both  of  this  country  ant  who  keeps  our  orchard  at  head- 
and  of  Spain,  are  the  peasantry,  quarters,  and  have  daily  talks  with 
They  are  chiefly  agricultural  coun-  our  Portuguese  chamber-maid,  and 
tries,  and  the  rural,  or  rather  vil-  can  find  fault  with  her,  not  to  say 
lage,  population  forms  the  bulk  of  scold,  in  good  set  terms.    The  awk- 
both  nations,  and  the  best  part  of  ward  <^teature  gives  me  abundant 
them."  provocation  for  scolding,  and  fbr 
^  It  is  the  peasantry,  the  dear,    not  forgetting  your  advice  about 
natural,  pictoresqiie  peasantry,  that  vociferation  and  gesticulation." 
I  most  want  to  know."  **  You  do  well  to  remember  it;" 
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said  L'Isle,  ^  it  will  help  you  on  fa-  will  follow  at  ease  with  our  civie 

mously.*'  retinue,  confident  that  you  will  have 

^*  I  had  some  thoughts/'  she  con-  remoyed    every   danger  from  the 

tinued,  *^in  order  to  lose  no  oppor-  path." 

tunity  of  familiarizing  myself  with        "^  That  arrangement  will   make 

these  tongues,  of  saying  my  prayers  the  journey  less  pleasant  to  me  than 

in  Spanish  of  a  morning,  and  For*  I  hoped  to  find  it*' 
tuguese  at  night    But  a  scruple  of       *'  I  thought  your  object  was  our 

conscience  deterred   m  e  from   at-  safety,  not  your  pleasure."  said  La- 

terapting,  in  prayer,   to   kill  two  dy  Mabel, 
birds  with  one  stone.'*  '*  And  for  my  part^"  said  Mrs. 

**  I  think,"  said  L'Isle,  laughing,  Shortridge,  ""  I  do  not  care  to  travel 

^  that  your  scruple  was  not  out  of  any  road   which  requires   a  rest- 

place."  ment  to  make  it  safe.     I  am  inquis* 

""  Yet  you  know  that  Charles  V.  itive  enough,  but  my  fears  would 

held  that  Qod  should  never  be  ad-  be  stronger  than  my  curiosity.'' 
dressed  but  in  Spanish."  ^  Well,"  Lady  Mabel  said,  *^I  be- 

"A  strange  doctrine  for  a  Pa-  gin  to  despair  of  ever  gratifying  my 

pist,  who  was  always  praying  to  longing  after  a  rambling  life.     It  is 

him   in   bad   Latin,"    said    L'Isle.  probably  all  for  the  best    I  dare 

"'  That  opinion  savours  of  heresy,  say  I  would  have  become  a  mere 

and  deserved  the  notice  of  the  In-  vagabond.    But  I  had  embraced  a 

quisition."  wide  field  in  my  contemplated  trav- 

'^  At  all  events,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  els :  romantic  Spain,  la  belle  France, 

"it  is  best  not  to  pray  to  him  in  classicltaly,  and  that  dreamy,  misty 

bad  Spanish.    But  had  I  an  op-  Faderland.   But  I  suppose  that  this 

portunity    of    travelling    through  war  will  last  always,  and  for  all 

Spain  and  Portugal,  and   mixing  practical  purposes,  I  may  as  weH 

freely  with  the  people,  I  would  show  roll  up  the  map  of  Europe, 
you  bow  quickly  both  tongues  could        "  Do  you  seriously  imagine  that 

be  mastered."  this  war.  will  last  forever  ?"  L'Isle 

"  I  see  little  chance  of  your  hav-  asked, 
ing  that  opportunity   soon,"  said        **  Why  not  forever,  or,  at  least, 

Mrs.  Shortndffe.  for  a    long  life  time  f    It  began 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  give  up  all  before  I  was  born, and  may  continue 

hope  of  it.    The  Santa  Herman^  long  after  I  am  dead.     I  have  no 

dad  no  longer  keep  the  roads  safe ;  recollection  of  a  state  of  peace,  to 

and  all  the  knights  of  Alcantara,  make  me  think  it  the  natural  con- 

and  Galatrava  to  boot,  of  these  de-  dition  of  nations." 
generate  days,  would  afford  but  lit-       *^  We  are  luckily  not  limited  to 

Ue  protection  to  a  demoiselle  er-  our  own  experience  in  drawing  our 

rante."  conclusions.     Take  my  word  for  it, 

'*  I  will  offer  a  more  trusty  escort  these  wars  are  drawing  to  a  close, 

than  that  of  those  false  knights,"  I  am  only  afraid  that  they  will  end 

said  L'Isle ;  ^  I  will  place  myself  before  I  am  a  Major-General." 
and  regiment  at  your  command."         **  Why  I    How !    Do  you  expect 

"  That  is  truly  generous.  I  ac*  them  to  go  on  making  a  series  o€ 
cept  the  offer ;  and  when  I  set  out  blunders  at  headquarters,  like  tbat 
Off  my  travels,  will  send  you  on  with  in  the  affair  of  that  unlucky  Span- 
it  a  march  or  two  ahead,  to  clear  ish  village  f" 
the  way  and  make  all  safe  for  us,  **  A  series  of  blunders,"  L'Isle  an- 
while  Mrs.  Shortridge  and  myself  swered,  "  would  be  quite  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  routine  at  the  war*  "None  that  I  know  of-— and  had 

offiee,  at  least.    So  ro  j  expeotatiooB  they  let  me  speak  to  them  I  would 

are  not  so  unreasonable  as  you  may  have  suspected  none.    But  a  soldier 

imagine.^  is  always   at  mischief    when    he 

"  Tbeu  let  them  blunder  on  as  avoids  being  seen  and  identified  by 

fast  as  possible.    But,  meanwhile,  his  officer.    The  men  are  allowed 

make  haste  out  of  Spain,  as  the  too  much  liberty  in  rambling  over 

Czar  is  driving  them  out  of  Russia,  the  country.     No  wonder  we  haye 

Make  Spain  too  hot  for  them,  as  so  many  complaints  lodged  against 

Russia  is  too  cold,  that  I  may  begin  them." 

my  travels  at  an  early  day.**  "  You  had  better  speak  to   papa 

The  rays  of  the  declining  sun  about  it,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  in  sim- 
now  touched  the  tops  only  of  the  pie  confidence  that  so  doing  would 
luxuriant  shrubbery,  that  overhung  set  all  to  rights, 
this  fairy  deli.  The  heat  of  the  "  So  I  have,  more  than  once, 
day  was  passed,  and  clambering  up  But  he  does  not  agree  with  me,  and 
the  steep  path  to  the  more  level  is  opposed  to  what  he  calls  need- 
ground,  the  party  found  their  ser*  less  restraint." 
vants  at  hand  with  the  horses,  and  "  Oh,  if  papa  thinks  so,  you  need 
rode  slowly  back  towards  Elvas.  not  worry  yourself  about  the  mat* 

Near  the  foot  of  the  range  of  ter.  It  is  his  business,  and  doubt- 
hills,-  Ulsle  suddenly  caught  sight  less  near  forty  year's  experience  has 
of  three  red  coats,  and  saying,  ^  I  taught  him  what  amount  and  kinds 
wonder  what  those  fellows  are  do-  of  restraint  are  needed,  and  what  is 
ing  so  far  from  their  quarters,"  he  merely  burthensome  and  oppressive, 
turned  his  horse  out  of  the  path,  I  have  heard  him  discuss  these.mat- 
and  rode  towards  them.  They  pres-  ters  more  than  once." 
ently  saw  him  approaching,  and  She  seemed  so  little  disposed  to 
much  to  Lady  Mabel's  surprise  and  think  her  &ther  might  be  mistaken, 
amusement,  in  which  last  feeling  that  L'Isle  did  not  venture  to  hint 
Mrs.  Shortridge  joined,  instead  of  further  the  possibility  of  it  In  that 
waiting  for  him  to  come  up,  they  father,  Lady  Mabel  had  full  faith, 
immediately  ran  off  different  ways,  and  also  some  of  the  faith  of  inex- 
seeking  concealment  from  the  thick-  perience  in  the  beautiful  theory 
ets  and  hollows.  Selecting  one  of  which  teaches  that  the  General 
them  for  the  chase,  L'Isle  pushed  knows  beet,  that  after  him  the  seo- 
his  horse  boldly  over  the  rough  ond  in  command  approaches  near- 
ground.  But  the  soldier,  finding  est  to  infillibility,  and  so  on  through 
the  pursuit  too  hot,  pulled  off  the  every  gradation  of  rank,  in  all  ser- 
eoat  which  made  him  conspicuous,  vices,  civil  and  military.  Had  she 
and  foldiuff  it  into  small  compass,  made  an  exception  to  the  applica* 
pushed  through  an  overgrown  {ion  of  this  rule,  it  would  have  been 
hedge  and  vanished.  L'Isle  was  in  her  father's  case;  for  she  inclined 
soon  at  fault,  and  had  to  give  up  to  the  belief,  that  notwithstanding 
the  chase.  He  returned  somewhat  the  reputation  and  higher  rank  of 
out  of  humour,  with  his  horse  the  military  men  who  stood  be- 
somewhat  blown.  tween  him  and  the  commander-in- 

**  You   are  a   bold   rider,"   said  chief,  her  father  was,  after  Welling- 

Lady  Mabel,  ^  but  those  red  foxes  ton,  the  strongest  bulwark  against 

are  too  cunning  for  you.     What  the  torrent  of  invading  French, 

made  you  chase  them  I  What  harm  ^*I  dare  say  that  many  of  these 

were  they  doing  f"  poor  fellows,"  observed  Lady  Mabel, 
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"though  they  are  but  oommon  sol-  moch  curtailed.  What  cared  L'lale 

diers,  enjoy  a  stroll  into  the  coun-  for  that  ?    No  more  than  Oolonela 

try  as  much  as  we  do.    In  rude  usually  care  for  the  inolinatioua  of 

way  they  admire  picturesque  beauty,  subalterns.    Many  were  the  pleas* 

and  observe  with  interest  bird,  beaat  ant  rooming  rambles  on  horseback 

and  plant  of  a  country  so  different  and  on  foot  that  he  took  with  the 

from  their  own."  two  ladies ;  and  this  mode  of  life 

.  "  I  suspect,"  said  Mrs.  Shortridge,  agreed  with  him  wonderfully  welL 

^  they  look  chiefly  for  the  pictur-  Before  long  he  recovered  strength 

esque  spots  frequented  by  the  pigs  and  activity  to  achieve  some  tall 

and   poultry  of  the  peasants,  and  climbing  af^r  rare  plants  among 

have  a  keen  eye  to  detect  where  the  rocks  and  crags,  which  would 

the  fruits  of  the  orchard  are  stored,  have  gained  him  great  credit  in  an 

and  where  the  wine  skins  hang."  escalade.    Occasionally  too,  while 

Lady  Mabel  was  indignant  at  this  Mrs.  Sbortridge  prudently,  or  indo- 
suggestion.  **  It  is  a  libel  on  the  lently,  kept  the  more  level  ground 
British  army  in  general,  and  on  he  would  contrive  to  lead  Lady 
our  brigade  in  particular.  They  Mabel  to  some  elevated  and  peril- 
are  soldiers,  not  robbers;  and  the  ous  spot — and  she  boldly  putting 
king's  troops  are  too  well  cared  for  herself  into  difficulties,  and  not  al* 
to  be  driven  to  plunder  for  a  liv-  ways  seeing  the  way  out  of  them, 
ing."  had  to  rely  on  his  aid,  and  the  sup- 

^  But  they  may  rob  from  love  of  porting  arm  he  delighted  to  afford 

mischief,  of  excitement,  of  excess,  her.    And  they  gave  to  love  for 

from  mere  idleness,  or  old  habits,"  botany  the  credit  of  it  all. 

said    L'IsIe.     *^  In   recruiting    we  The  zeal  with  which  Col.  L'Isle 

adopt  a  physical,  and  not  a  moral  followed  up  this  new  study,  did  not 

standard.     A  sound  body,  five  feet  escape  OoL  Bradshawe^s  watchful 

some  inches  long,  is  all  we  look  for,  eye.     So  his  satirical  tongue  had 

and  we  are  glad  to  get  it    A  great  many  a  comment  to  make  on  the 

many  rogues  fulfil  these  requisites,  change  in  L^lsle's  habits.     To  hia 

and  get  into  the  ranks ;  and  though  own  cronies  Bradshawe  dubbed  him 

we  charge  ourselves  with  the  moral  the  bushman,  not  as  being  neigh- 

as  well  as  the  physical  training,  we  hour  to  the  Hottentots,  but  from  his 

are  not    always    successful.    The  often  riding  into  Elvaa,  equipped 

sack  of  Badajoz,  and  of  Ciudad  like   one    of   Malcolm's   soldiers, 

Rodrigo  bear  witness  to  this."  marching  from  Bimam  wood   to 

They  reached  Elvas  without  fur-  Dunsinane.    ^Our  would-be  Achil- 

ther  incident,  and  this  proved  but  les,  laden  with  that  huge  bunch  of 

the  first  of  many  excursions  made  materials  for  Lady  Mabel's  horttu 

from  time  to  time  to  points  around  siccus^  thinks  himself  like  Hercules 

that  place.     Thus,  altogether  with  with  the  distaff.     To  me  he  looks 

a  view  to  her  profit  and  pleasure,  like  a  florist's  apprentice,  selling  his 

L'Isle  contrived  to  withdraw  Lady  flowers  at  a  penny  a  bunch.     It 

Mabel  frequently  from  the  military  must  be  conferaed  though  that  the 

throng  at  headquarters,  and,  with  fellow  has  talents  and  tact    How 

Mrs.  Shortridge's  aid,  appropriate  completely  has  he  contrived  to  shut 

her  to  himself.  out  rivalry,  by  availing  himself  of 

By  this  adroit  manoeuvre,  L'Isle  my  lady's  weakness  in  imagining 
did  not  gain  the  good  will  of  some  herself  a  great  botanist,  and  pro- 
of his  brother  officers,  who  found  viding  her  with  a  zealous  and  ad- 
their  share  of  her  ladyship's  society  miring  pupil  in  his  own  person. 
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And  then  to  use  so  adroitly  his  ao*  one  of  deep  comniiseration,  **  can 
oommodating  temporary  female  be  possibly  be  blind  to  what  is  going 
friend  in  decoying  his  lawful  love  on  ?  And  what  is  Lord  Strathern 
into  the  trap.  She  is  certainly  the  dreaming  of?  What  a  pity  one 
finest  girl  of  her  day,  and  acres  are  cannot  interfere  in  these  little  mat- 
good  things,  even  though  they  may  ters,  and  pat  their  friends  on  their 
be  Scotch  acres ;  for  in  the  same  guard  I  But  Shortridge  is  so  ob- 
proportion  they  are  broader  as  well  tuse,  and  my  Lord  so  self-willed  and 
as  more  barren  than  English  acres,  wrong-headed,  that  it  would  only 
The  whole  thing  is  admirable.  It  make  matters  worse.  Indeed,  it  is 
is  a  combination  of  means  to  a  com-  too  late  to  help  Shortridge,  poor 
bination  of  ends,  evincing  genius  of  fellow!  and  we  must  console  our- 
bif2:h  order.  Were  I  at  Uie  head  selves  with  the  wise  conclusion  of 
of  the  war  office,  I  would  promote  the  great  bard  : 
him  on  the  spot.'*  .  ,»     ^     •      t.^  ••                       t. 

•^Poor  Shortridge,"  sighed  Col.  ""  •|',"rtoien°       '  "°'  '""""'* 

Bradshawe,  dropping  at  once  from  Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he*s  not  robbed 

a  tone  of  the  highest,  admiration  to  *^  ^" 


CHAPTER    VII. 


Whanne  that  April  with  his  ahoures  est  and    smoothest  path  I  can  find 

The  dronghte  of  March  hath  perced  to  ^^^,  ^|jf  J^^f^ed  in   Scripture,  while 

the  rote.  Lady  Mabel  rambles  about  on  either 

And  bathed  every  veine  in  swich  licour,  hand,  having,  I  think,  a  liking  for 
W  whiche  vertue  engendred  i«  the  flour j  j^  OTOUnd.     Like  the  mountain 

W^faanZephirus  eke  with  his  rote  bret he,  t  '^  i,        -n   i»      •         i 

En»pired  hath  in  every  holo  and  hethe  goat,  it   she  will  forgive   the   com- 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  the  yonge  parison,  she  prefers  the  crag  to  the 

T»  -u  ,*°!i"®D       u-  V  ir  plain.    If  your  Lordship  saw  the 

H«th  In  the  Ram  his  half  cours  yronne,  f      i-i       j  "^    -^i        !_•  i.       i.  i 

And  smale  fbulea  maken  melodie,  hardihood    with    which    she    puts 

That  sleepen  all  night  with  open  eye,  herself  into  all    sorts    of    perilous 

So  pricketh  hem  nature  in  hir  corages;  gituations,  until,  at   times,  it  needs 
Than  longen  folk  logon  on  pilgrimages,       ,,  ^,         ^j   /-i  i    t>ti     ^  •       ± 

And    palmeres   for^to   ae^en  strange  all  the  aid  Col.  L'Isle  Can  give  to 

strondes,  extricate  her,  I  fear  you  would  put 

To  serve  halwes  couthe  in  sondry  londes.  ^  stop  to  Our  jaunts  ^ 

IFrolog^e  to  Canterbury  Tales.  «  j^^  ^^^   ^^  waidrobe  has  been 

**  Why,  Ma  belle,  you  are  an  in-  the  only  sufferer,"  said  Lady  Mabel, 

domitable  excursionist,"  exclaimed  ^  I  have  just  taken  off  the  third  I 

Lord  Strathern,  one  evening,  when  have  damaged  past  remedy." 
the  botanical  party,  after  a  hard        ^  If  you  had   been   a  boy.  Ma 

day's  work  in  pleasure  hunting,  re-  belle,  instead  of  a  girl,  you  would 

turned  to  a  late  dinner  at  head-  have  made  a  rare  sportsman." 
quarters.    "I   wonder   Mrs.  Short-        "  A  sportsman,  indeed !    By  this 

ndge  is  not  worn  out  in  accompa-  time  I  would  have  held  a  commis- 

nying  you  "  sion  in  his  majesty^s  service.  Why, 

'^  I  take  it  easily,  my  Lord,"  said  papa,  I  am  a  year  older  than  en- 

Mra. Shortridge, ^^keeping  the  broad-  sign  Wade,  have  almost  asmuch 
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beard  to  my  chin,  and  but  for  my 
sex  would  make  quite  as  good  a 
soldier." 

"  I  am  content,  however,  to  have 
you  as  you  are,  and  would  not  ex< 
change  you  for  a  regiment  of  the 
best  boys  in  England.'* 

"  Better  one  daughter  than  a 
thousand  sons,**  said  Lady  Mabel, 
^'for  they  would  make  a  cumber- 
some family." 

"  You  are  a  cumbersome  baggage 
yourself,"  said  Lord  Strathern,  "just 
see  to  the  endless  litter  of  flower 
leaves,  yea,  branches  of  trees,  with 
which  you  cumber  the  house.  We 
will  have  to  apply  to  the  quarter- 
master for  the  use  of  a  returning 
supply  train,  to  convey  your  botan- 
ical treasures  to  Lisbon,  and  we 
will  have  to  charter  a  vessel  there 
to  carry  them  home.  Dr.  Gra- 
ham's cabinet  will  not  contain  all 
you  collect  for  him.  You  must 
have  exhausted  the  neighbourhood." 

''In  one  sense  I  am  afraid  we 
have.  Col.  Lisle  tells  me  that  we 
have  explored  almost  every  part  of 
the  country  immediately  around 
Elvas." 

**  I  am  sorrv  we  are  tied  down  to 
this  one  spot,"  said  her  father.  "As 
vou  have  never  been  from  home  be- 
fore,  I  would  wish  you  to  see  as 
much  as  possible  of  this  country. 
But  I  must  stick  close  to  the  brig- 
ade, at  hand  for  orders  at  any  mo- 
ment." 

"I  must  be  content,"  said  Lady 
Mabel.  ''And,  after  all,  it  is  better 
to  see  one  place  thoroughly,  than 
to  take  a  hasty  glance  at  a  dozen 
in  the  style  of  common -place  trav- 
ellers." 

"I confess  I  am  but  a  common 
place  traveller,"  said  Mrs.  Short- 
ridge,  "  and  would  like  to  see  a  new 
place  every  day.  Though  I  have, 
1  confess,  found  more  variety  and 
amusement  in  exploring  the  neigh- 
bourhood than  I  expected." 

"  You  will  shortly  have  Kti  op- 


portunity, Mrs.  Shortridge,"  said 
L'Islcf,  "  of  visiting  a  very  striking 
place  by  merely  accompanying  the 
commissary.  He  thinks  of  going 
to  Evora  to  purchase  cattle  and 
grain  for  the  troops,  and  Evora  is 
well  worth  seeing,  as  well  as  the 
country  you  pass  through  in  going 
thither." 

"  Ah !  I  would  like  the  jaunt 
very  much.  But  I  did  not  know 
thai  the  commissary  was  going 
thither." 

"  He  is  going,  and  you  might 
accompany  him,"  said  Ulsle.  "You 
could  not,  indeed,  make  the  journey 
in  your  coach,  if  you  had  one;  for 
off  this  high  road  from  Lisbon  to 
Madrid  there  is  scarcely  a  carriage 
road  in  the  country.  But  you  are 
now  quite  at  home  on  the  back  of 
your  sure  footed  mule." 

The  truth  was,  L'Isle  had  him- 
self suggested  to  the  commissary 
that  the  country  south  of  Evora  was 
rich  and  productive,  and  that  prices 
had  not  been  raised  there  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  troops,  and  the  de- 
mands of  their  market  At  the 
same  time  he  gave  Shortridge  to 
understand  that  he  wished  to  get 
up  a  party  to  visit  Evora,  and  Lady 
Mabel  must  be  included  in  it. 

"  I  will  ask  the  commissary  to- 
night when  he  is  going,"  said  Mrs. 
Shortridge,  "  and  to  take  me  with 
him  if  he  can." 

Lady  Mabel  had  listened  with  si- 
lent interest  so  far ;  but  here  she 
broke  in  upon  their  conference,  just 
as  L'Isle  desired. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Shortridge,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  well-feigned  air 
of  one  deeply  wronged,  "  Do  you 
mean  to  desert  me  ?  After  partak- 
ing of  my  pleasant  excursions,  and 
botanical  excursions — (but  I  find 
you  a  very  dull  scholar,) — do  yon 
mean  to  go  travelling  about  in 
search  of  adventures  and  rare  sights, 
without  even  asking  roe  to  be  of  the 
party  f    I  who  am  afflicted  with  a 
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mania  for  travelling,  which  can  only  Small  parties  are  never  safe  travel- 
be  chred  by  being  gratified  ?  But  ling  about  this  country.  Our 
such  is  woman's  friendship."  friends  just  hereabouts,  especially, 

**My  dear  Lady  Mabel,  how  do  (lam  sorry  to  say  it  of  them,)  are 
I  know  that  my  Lord  would  trust  apt  to  fall  in  love  with  other  men's 
yott  so  far  under  my  care  V  goods,  and  have  a  strong  throat- 

"So  far!"    said    Lady   Mabel,   cutting  propensity.*' 
scornfully,  ^  did  I  not  come  from       '^  Oh,  there  is  nothing   to  fear, 
Scotland  hither,  braving  the  perils  papa,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  ''our  troops 
of  the  sea  and  of  the  wilderness,   occupy  the  country,  and,  if  neces- 
the  stormy  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  sary,  we  will  take  Col.  L'Isle  with 
desert  of  Alemtejo,  teeming  with   us  for  further   protection.    Pray, 
robbers  and  wild  beasts  9     With  no   Col.  L'Isle,  how  many  robbers  could 
guardian  but   old  Moodie,  whose   you  defend  us  from  ?" 
chief  merit  is  that  of  a  suspicious       "I   would   try    to  defend    you 
old  Scot,  with  the  fidelity  and  snap-   against  an  hundred." 
pishness  of  a  terrier."  ''  But  pray,"  said  Mrs.  Shortridge, 

"lam  surprised  now  that  I  sent  ^^  carry  at  least  two  servants,  well 
for  you,"  said  Lord  Strathern,  "<5on-    armed." 

sidering  the  difficulties  in  the  way  "  Certainly "  said  Lady  Mabel, 
of  your  coming.  But  you  are  here,  ^'  we  will  do  the  thing  effectually, 
and  I  thank  God  for  it.  But  you  They  shall  carry  no  baggage,  but 
would  find  it  a  long,  rough  ride  to  stuff  their  valises  full  of  loaded  pis- 
Evora,  and  the  weather  grows  hot-  tols,  as  antidotes  to  Mrs.  Short- 
ter  every  day."  ridge's  fears." 

"  Bough  roads  are  nothing  to  us  "  I  will  join  the  party  with  pleas- 
who  travel  on  horseback,"  Lady  uro,  my  Lord.  I  suppose  I  can  be 
Mabel  said,  with  the  air  of  a  cava-  spared  from  this  post  for  a  few 
lier;  "and  as  for  the  distance,  it  is  days?"  said  L'Isle,  well  pleased  to 
not  much  over  a  morning's  ride,  be  urged  to  join  in  an  excursion. 
Col.  L'Isle,  could  not  you  ride  there  secretly  and  ingeniously  contrived 
in  a  morning  ?"  by  himself. 

"  With  refnys  of  good  horses,  and  The  ladies,  delighted  at  the  pros- 
good  luck  to  my  neck,"  said  L'Isle  pect  of  a  pleasant  journey  and  new 
with  a  langh.  "  It  is  about  fifty  scenes,  were  at  once  full  of  plans 
miles — but  one  need  not  go  the  and  preparations  for  their  outfit  on 
whole  way  in  one  day."  the  road.    Nor  did   they   reckon 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  answered,  without  their  host ;  for  the  com- 
^  We  will  not  ride  post,  but  take  missary  assented  to  their  joining 
our  ease,  and  see  the  country  at  our  him  the  moment  it  was  proposed, 
leisure."  Col.  Brarlshawe  might  amuse  him- 

"I  see  you  intend  going,  Ma  self  and  his  cronies  by  expressing 
helUy^  said  Lord  Strathern,  "sol  astonishment  at  his  blindness  or 
may  as  well  give  my  consent  with  complaisance,  but  Shortridge  had 
a  good  grace.  But  is  the  commis-  good  reasons  for  what  he  did. 
sary  able  and  willing  to  take  charge  Since  he  had  made  money,  both 
of  more  than  one  lady  who  has  a  his  wife  and  himself  felt  a  strong 
will  of  her  own,  Mrs.  Shortridge  ?  craving  for  social  promotion  ;  and 
I  trust,  L'Isle,  that  after  giving  Col  L'Isle  and  Lady  Mabel  were 
these  ladies  a  taste  for  rambling,  just  the  persons  to  lend  them  a 
you  do  not  mean  to  desert  them  helping  hand  in  their  efforts  to  as- 
now.    They  may  need  your  escort,   cend  the  social  ladder.    But  with 
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Shortridge  this  was  just  now  but  a  and  rough  paths,  but  ftill  of  antlci- 
secondary  matter.  The  commander-  pated  pleasure,  she  perhaps  did  not 
in-chief  had  been  lately  giving  a  remember  them  an  hour  after, 
rough  overhauling  to  the  officials  ^  You  are  much  encumbered 
of  the  commissariat  Their  num-  with  baggage,  L'Isle,"  said  Lord 
berless  peculations,  and  short-corn-  Strathern,  ^  and  your  party  larger 
ings  at  critical  moments,  had  exas-  than  I  expected." 
perated  him  into  a  conviction  that  "  My  party,  papa,"  said  Lady 
they  were  necessary  evils,  and  ras*  Mabel,  with  an  air  of  asserting  her 
cais  to  a  man  by  right  of  office,  and  position.  "  I  like  to  travel  in  good 
only  to  be  dealt  with  as  such,  style.  This  is  my  retinue,  and  a 
And  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  to  whose  very  complete  one  it  is.  Gol.  L'Ide 
division  the  brigade  belonged,  had  is  my  dragoman,  and  interprets  for 
learned  this,  among  other  lessons,  me  among  the  barbarous  natives, 
from  his  great  commander.  T9'ow  The  servants,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
LTsle  was  known  to  have  the  ear  of  are  my  guards.  The  commissary 
Sir  Rowland,  and  the  commissary  is  my  purveyor,  and  "  she  added, 
was  of  opinion,  thai  while  Lord  glancing  at  his  rotund  figure,  ^*  I 
Strathern  commanded  the  brigade,  have  no  fear  of  starving  in  his 
Lady  Mabel  commanded  him,  so  cx>mpany.  Mrs.  Shortridge,  though 
that  the  good  opinion  and  good  she  does  not  look  sour  enough  m 
word  of  those  parties  might  avail  the  officers  my  duenna,  punctilious 
him  much  on  certain  emergencies,  and  watchful — "  here  she  broke  off 
If  a  friend  at  court  be  a  good  thing,  her  discourse,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on 
two  are  still  better — so  he  was  all  old  Moodie,  who  now  entered  the 
compliance,  and  let  the  ladies  fix  court,  leading  in  a  powerful  horse 
the  next  day  but  one  for  the  jour-  of  her  father's,  with  a  pair  of  huge 
ney.  holsters  at  the  saddle-bow.    Being 

Early  on  that  morning,  accord-  a  small  and  an  old  man,  he  climbed 
ingly,  the  party  assembled  at  head-  stiffly  and  with  some  difficulty  into 
quarters,  and  their  horses  and  mules  the  saddle  ;  but,  when  seated  there, 
crowded  the  little  court  of  the  mo-  his  earnest  face  and  resolute  air 
nastio  building.  L'Isle  had  pro-  made  him  look  a  hero  of  the  cove- 
vided  an  atrieiro  for  a  guide,  with  nant  quitting  the  conventicle  for 
his  three  mules  for  their  bag^;age.  the  battle  field 
The  kind  and  quantity  of  provision  After  watching  him  in  silent  sur- 
L'lsle  had  prepared  for  their  jour-  prise,8he  exclaimed;  *'Why, Moodie, 
ney  was  a  reflection  on  the  resour-  are  you  going,  too  ?  I  did  not  know 
ces  and  hospitality  of  the  country  that  you  were  so  fond  of  travelling, 
they  were  to  pass  through.  Nor  and  so  inquisitive  about  these  idola- 
had  the  commissary  been  negligent  trous  foreigners  and  their  country." 
of  creature  comforU.  ^'  I  would  gladly  turn  my  back 

Lord  Strathern  placed  his  daugh-   on  them  and  their  country ;  but  my 
ter   in   the  saddle.    *'  Remember,   duty  forbids  it." 
Ma  belie,  your  blood  is  not  used  to       "  But  how  will  papa  do  without 
this  feverish  climate,  and  even  your  you  ?" 

pretty  neck  may  get  broken  in  a       *^  Better  than  your  ladyship  can." 
mountain  path."  **  But  you  have  made  yourself  so 

Lady  Mabel  listened  with  dutiful    useful,  indeed,  necessary,  as  steward 
attention  to  the  warnings  of  expe-   in  this  house,  which  needed  one 
rience  against  the  dangers  from  the   sadly." 
noonday  sun,  the  chilly  night  wind,       *^  Perhaps  so,  my  Lady.    But  I 
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know  where  I  am  most  needed.    I  content  with  controlling  onr  eecu- 

do  not  mean  to  lose  sight  of  you  iar  concerns,  he  would  gladly  take 

for  twenty-four  hours,  until  you  are  upon  him  the  cure  of  souls.    But 

safe  back  at  Graiggyside.''  there  he  meets  with  stubborn  resist- 

Lady  Mabel  looked  exceedingly  ance." 

provoked  and  much  out  of  counte-  ^  He  has  a  varied  sphere  of  duty," 

nance  at  the  surveillance  he  as-  said  L'Isle,  ^  and  seems  accustomed 

sumed  over  her.     Did  he  think  her  to  have  his  own  way.     He  does  not 

still  a  child  now,  when  she  felt  her*  wait  for  your  orders,  nor,  indeed, 

self  a  woman  f    It  was  well  sbedid  seem  to  be  very  amenable  to  them. 

not    ask  him    that   question,  for  In  short,  notwithstanding  the  ofS- 

Moodie  thought  this  the  time  when  cial  title  you  have  bestowed  on  Mrs. 

she  needed   most  watching.    Sbe  Sbortridge,  it  is  plain  to  me  that 

was  about  to  forbid  his  following  the  real  duenna  does  not  wear  pet- 

her,  but  her  Either,  laughing  at  her  ticoats." 

discomfiture,  said, ^ Moodie  told  me  "His  presumption  is  equal  to 
last  night  that  he  would  have  to  be  anything,**  said  Lady  Mabel,  pro- 
of the  party.  He  got  his  general  voked  at  the  suggestion.  **  But  I 
orders  before  he  left  Scotland,  and  will  make  him  repent  it  shortly, 
in  this  case  my  sister  is  commander-  But  enough  of  him  for  the  present, 
in-chiel**  Let  us  make  the  most  of  this  de- 

The  party  was  now  ready,  and  lightful  morning  hour.    It  will  be 

rode  out  of  the  court,  L*Ise  putting  hot  enough  by  noon.    I  am  now  in 

himself  by  Lady  MabePs  side.  the  traveller's  happiest  mood,  en- 

^  What  special  part  does  this  old  joying  at  once  the  feeling  of  adven- 

man  fill   in  your  father's    house-  ture  with   the  sense  of  security, 

hold  F  which,  you  must  admit,  is  a  rare 

^ Proper! V,  none ;  though  he  has  and  difficult  combination  of  emo- 

made  himself  steward  by  an  act  of  tions.** 

usurpation.    Just  at  this  time  he  L'Isle  was  ouite  as  well  pleased 

belongs  to  my  household,*'  said  she,  as  Lady  Mabel  with  the  prospect 

with  much  dignity.     "And  when  before  him.  Hehad,atLord  Strath- 

at  home,  he  is  a  very  important  ern*s  request,  assented  to  join  a 

person  at  Craiggyside,  a  place  un-  party,  which  he  alone  had  gotten 

known  to  your  geography,  but  a  up,  solely  that  he  might  put  him- 

very  important  and  delightfol  place,  self  in  the  relation  of  companion 

notwithstanding.**  and  protector  to  Lady  Mabel.   The 

^  I  blush  to  acknowledge  my  ig-  commissary  and  his  wife  were  con- 

norance.    Pray  put  an  end  to  it  by  venient  screens,  not  at  all  in  his 

telling  me  what  sort  of  a  place  way.     Whether  the  part  of  guide, 

Oraiggyside  is.**  philosopher  and  friend  to  such  a 

"It  is  half  villa,  half  farm,  and  pupil   suited   a  man   of  four-and- 

the  residence  of  my   aunt,   with  twenty  he  was  yet  to  learn.    No 

whom  I  live.    There   old  Moodie  doubts  of  this  kind  troubled  him, 

foifills  his  round  of   duties.    He  however,  as  the  arrieiro  led  his 

manages  the  farm,  sells  the  crops,  mules  down  the  hill,  and  the  partr 

tasks  the  ploughmen,  overlooks  the  followed  the  music  of  their  bells,  ail 

shepherd,  scolds  the  dairymen,  bul>  in  high  spirits,  except  old  Moodie, 

lies  the  servants,  and  regulates  all  who,  though  a  volunteer,  continued 

Uiat  comes  near  him.    He  can  be  to  be  a  grumbler, 

charged  with  no  short-comings,  for  Two  hour's  riding  carried  them 

he  does  all  he  undertakes.    Not  beyond  the  point  to  which  the  bot- 
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aoical  excursions  had  led  them  in  it  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  by  aid 
that  direction.  They  were  leaving  of  these  monumental  crosses  we 
the  valley,  and  entering  on  the  might  measure  our  journey  by  mur- 
high  and  broken  uplands,  when  ders  instead  of  miles,  Come,  Mrs. 
Lady  Mabel  spied  a  low  cross  by  the  Shortridge,  road-side  murder  is  rife 
roadside.  Though  rudely  formed,  here,  so  the  less  we  loiter  on  the 
it  was  of  stone,  and  not  of  wood,  road  the  better." 
like  most  of  those  in  such  places,  This  remark  had  the  effect  mia- 
and  a  short  inscription  was  carved  chievously  intended.  Mrs.  Short- 
upon  it  Faintly  cut,  badly  spelt,  ridge,  turning  somewhat  pale,  and 
and  with  many  abbreviations,  it  was  twitching  her  bridle  convulsively, 
an  enigma  to  her  scholarship,  and  urged  her  mule  close  up  to  the  party. 
L'IsIe  bad  to  decipher  it  for  her.  They  went  on  some  miles  across 
"Andreo  Savaro  wan  murdered  here,  a  desolate  country,  covered  with 
Pray  for  his  soul.''  *'It  is  only  one  heath,  rosemary  and  gum  cistoa, 
of  those  monumental  crosses,"  said  more  fragrant  than  the  many  rank 
be,  "of  which  you  see  so  many  along  bulbous  plants  which  disputed  pos-' 
the  roads  throughout  the  peninsu-  session  of  the  soil  with  them.  The 
la."  road  was  rough  with  slaty  rock,  the 

"Do  they  always  add  murder  to  air  became  beaming  hot,  and  L'Isle 
robbery  here?"  she  asked.  told  the  guide  to  lead  them  to  some 

"  Too  often,  but  not  always,"  an-  place  of  shelter  from  the  noon-day 
swered  L'Isle.  "Nor  is  robbery  the  sun.  Before  them  lay  a  high  open 
only  motive  which  leads  them  to  plain,  on  which  a  large  flock  of 
the  taking  of  life.  A  solitary  cross  sheep,  dusky,  and  many  of  them 
by  the  roadside  is  usually  in  mem-  black  in  hue,  were  feeding,  and  fill- 
ory  of  the  victim  of  robbers,  or,  oo-  ing  the  air  with  their  bleatings. 
oasionally,  of  fatal  accident;  but  On  the  -right,  beyond  the  plain, 
when  you  see  crosses,  two  or  three  there  was  a  grove  of  the  Querevs 
together,  in  villages  or  towns,  or  Tlex^  rugged,  stunted,  thirsty  look- 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  ing  trees,  yet  whose  evergreen 
they  of  tener  mark  the  scene  of  some  boughs  gave  promise  of  at  least  a 
deed  of  bloodshed,  prompted  by  re-  partial  shade.  The  arrieiro  led  the 
venge,  not  lucre."  party  toward  it,  but  just   ad  they 

**They  are  certainly  very  nume-  approached  the  wood,  several  lai^ 
rous,"  said  she,  "  and  form  a  shock-  and  savage  dogs  flew  out,  and 
ing  feature  on  the  face  of  the  coun-  charged  them  with  a  ferocity  that 
try,  indicating  a  dreadful  state  of  might  have  cost  a  solitary  traveller 
society."  his  life.    They  were  busy  repelling 

"  I  wonder  these  people  persist  this  assault,  when  five  or  six  men 
in  putting  them  up,"  said  the  com-  showed  themselves  from  behind  a 
missary,  "  for  they  are  of  no  manner  thicket.  Dark,  sunburnt,  smoke- 
of  use."  dried  fellows  they  were,  with  shaggy 

"  Use  1"  said  Lady  Mabel,  "what  hair,  and  rudely  clad,  each  man 
is  the  use  of  a  torob-stone  ?"  having  a  sheep-skin  thrown  over  his 

"  If  you  mean  real  use,  I  am  sure  shoulders,  and  most  of  them  grasp- 
I  don't  know,"  said  Shortridge.        ing  long,  rusty  guns  in  their  bands. 

"  I  see  that  you  are  a  thorough  Mrs.  Shortridge  called  out  ''rob- 
utilitarian,"  she  replied,  "and  since  bersl"  and  entreated  L'IsIe  to  fire 
these  people  will  continue  to  com-  upon  them.  The  commissary,  too, 
mit  murder  on  the  high-road,  I  but  more  coolly,  pronounced  them 
suppose  you  would  have  them  do  to  be  robbers.    "  When  they  find 
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an  opportunity  to  follow  that  call-    the  province  of  Beira,  and  what 

ing;  but  just  now  they  are  shep-  were  the  chances  of  a  visit  there 

herds,  watching  their  flocks.'*  from  the  French  during  the  coming 

"Shepherds!  those  ruffians  shep-  summer.    His  flock,  oe  said,  was 

herds!'*    exclaimed  Lady   Mabel;  one  of  those  which  winter  on  the 

"  0 !  shades  of  Theocritus  and  Vir«  heaths  and  plains  of  Alemtejo,  and, 

gil,  what  a  satire   upon  pastoral  to  avoid  the  droughts  which  make 

poetry  I**  them  a  desert  in  summer,  are  driven 

Shepherds,  however,  they  were,  across  the  Tagus  in  the  spring,  into 
who  called  off  their  dogs,  after  the  Serra  JSsirella,  when  the  snow 
reoonnoitering  the  party.  The  ar-  has  melted,  and  vegetation  again 
rieiro  inquired  of  them  where  wa-  covers  that  range  of  mountains, 
terwas  to  be  found,  and  they  pointed  One  of  his  companions  offered 
to  a  little  hollow  in  the  wood,  an  for  sale  two  rabbits  and  some  part- 
hundred  yards  off.  He  was  leading  ridges  he  had  shot  on  the  moors, 
the  party  that  way,  when  L'Isle  which  Ulsle  bought,  like  a  provi* 
said  to  the  ladies,  ^^  let  us  have  a  dent  traveller,  who  does  not  rely 
talk  with  these  fellows."  too  much  on  the  larder  of  the  next 

'^  Certainly,"  said   Lady  Mabel,  inn* 

and  she  turned  her  horse's  head  to-  Lady  Mabel,  with  attentive  ear, 

wards  them.  had  gathered  the  sense  of  much  that 

*^  Certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Short-  had  been  said,  and  L'Isle  had  inter- 
ridge,  and  she  reined  her  mule  preted  what  puzzled  her.  But  being 
back, "  I  am  too  near  them  already,  a  woman,  she  was  unwilling  to  re- 
I  will  not  dare  to  take  my  siesta  main  a  mere  listener ;  so,  elaborate- 
vith  these  fellows  in  the  neigh-  ly  framing  a  question  in  Portuguese, 
bourhood,  for  fear  of  waking  up  in  she  addressed  the  head  shepherd, 
another  place  than  Portugal."  And  seeking  to  know  how  far  the  mi- 
she  followed  her  husband,  who  was  grations  of  these  flocks  resembled 
hastening  out  of  the  melting  sun,  the  Spanish  mesta.  The  dark  man 
in  the  hope  of  throwing  himself  in  gazed  at  her  admiringly  and  atten- 
the  shade  at  hand.  tively,  repeating  some  of  her  words, 

L'Isle  and  Lady  Mabel  rode  close  but  unable  to  make  out  her  mean- 
up  to  the  shepherds.  They  had  ing.  She  bit  her  lip.  while  he, 
been  resting  under  an  oak,  and  the  shaking  his  head,  turned  to  L'Isle, 
cooking  utensils,  some  baggage,  and  said,  ^  what  a  pity  so  lovely  a 
and  two  asses  haltered  near  at  hand,  lady  cannot  speak  Portuguese.  She 
looked  as  if  they,  too,  were  travel-  looks  just  like  our  ^  Lady  of  Naza- 
lers.  L'IsIe  addressed  a  tall,  dark  reth,'  at  Pederneira,  only  her  hair 
man,  of  middle  age,  who  seemed  to  is  brighter,  and  her  eyes  are  blue." 
be  the  head  of  the  party.  As  soon  ^  What  says  he  about  my  lan- 
as  these  men  heard  their  own  Ian-  guage  and  Nossa  Senhora  de  Naz* 
gnage  from  the  mouth  of  a  foreign-  areth  P  said  Lady  Mabel.  "  Tell 
6r,8o  fluently  and  correctly  spoken,  him  that  1  speak  better  Portuguese 
their  faces  lightened  up  with  inter-  than  she  ever  did,  for  all  her  black 
^  and  intelligence.  They  gave  eyes  and  tawny  skin." 
ready  answers  to  all  inquiries,  and  "  By  no  means,"  said  L'Isle,  smil- 
L*l8le  had  to  reply  in  turn  to  many  ing.  "  As  you  will  have  no  oppor- 
a  question  as  to  himself,  his  com-  tunity  to  evangelize  the  man,  it 
panions,  and  the  news  of  the  war.  will  do  no  good  to  outrage  his  idola- 
The  chief  shepherd  was  particularly  trous  veneration  for  Nossa  Senhora 
anxious  to  Imow  the  condition  of  de  Nawreth,^ 
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Thej  now  left  the  shepherds  to  jieMs  the  famoasftoto^tc^,  so  lately 

join  the  party.    "  I  am  provoked,"  used  for  food  by  men  and  swine, 

said  Lady  Mabel,  ^  to  find  how  little  and  on  tasting  which  we  are  less 

progress  I  have  made  in  speaking  surprised  that  in  "the  primal  aye,* 

Portuguese.    But  is  it  not  surpris-  ..  h„„^^^  ^^^„ 

mg  to  us  what  a  complete  mastery  Made  acorns  tasteful,-  thereat  each  riy- 

the  rudest  and  most  illiterate  peo-  ^^^ 

pie  here  have  over  their  tongue."  ^"^  nectar.*' 

''  And  how  polite  and  social  they  Mrs.  Shortridge  had  contrived  to 
are,"  said  L'lsle.  ^  Unlike  the  nn-  snatch  a  short  siesta,  in  spite  of 
mannered  and  almost  languageless  her  fears.  Their  horses  were  led 
English  peasant,  they  are  unembar-  up,  ready  for  them  to  mount  and 
rassed  and  social,  fluent,  and  often  proceed  on  their  journey,  when  La- 
eloquent"  dy  Mabel,  plucking  a  twig  from  a 

^*  Yet  these  men,"  said  she,  ^in  branch  overhead,  observed  on  it 

habits,  though  not  in  race,  are  but  several   specimens  of  the  hermu, 

nomadic  Tartars  at  the  western  ex-  She  could  not  resist  this  opportuni- 

tremity  of  Europe."  ty  of  displaying  her  scraps  of  scien- 

^  Tbey  differ  too,"   said  L'Isle,  tific  lore,  and  detained  Uie  party 

^  from  their  immediate  neighbours,  while  she  delivered  a  disoourse  ott 

the  Spaniards,  in  being  iar  more  the  coccus  arhorum,  '*  which  "  she 

sociable  and  communicative.     For  said,  ^infests  this  tree:  the  querevt 

instance,  I  have  got  much  more  out  eoeei.    This  furnishes  what  the  ig- 

of  my  Portuguese  shepherd  than  a  norant-leamed  long  called  grains  of 

certain  French  traveller  got  out  of  kermes,  looking  like  dried  currants, 

his  shepherd  of  Castile."  which  they  mistook  for  the  fruit  of 

"What  do  you  allude  to?"  she  of  a  tree,  while  it  is,  in  truth,  the 

asked.  dried  body  of  an  insect.    It  affords 

"  A  French  traveller,  it  is  ssid,  as  a  vermilion   dye,  not  so  brilliant, 

he  entered  Castile,  met  a  shepherd  but  far  more  durable  than  the  coch- 

guiding  his  flock.    Curious  to  know  ineal  of  Mexico.    There  are  in  the 

all  the  circumstances  which  give  to  Netherlands,"  she  continued,  **  rich 

the  Spanish   wool    its    inimitable  tapestries  dyed  with  kermes,  known 

qualities,  he  asked  the  shepherd  an  to   be  three  hundred    years  old, 

hundred   questions :    ^  If  his  flock  which  still  retain  their  pristine  briU 

belonged  to  that  district  ?     What  liancy    of   colour.      Only    think, 

sort  of  food  was  given  it  ?  Whether  Mrs.  Shortridge,  of  having  carpets, 

he  was    on    a   journey  ?      From  shawls  and  cloaks  of  such  unfading 

whence  he  came?    Whither    he  hues  I" 

was  going?     When  he  would  re-  **  They  would  be  of  no  use  tome," 

turn  V    In   short,  he   asked  every  yawned  Mrs.  Shortridge,  **  I  would 

Question  a  prying  Frenchman  could  be  even  more  tired  of  myself  than 

tnink   of.     The  shepherd  listened  of  my  cloak,  before  the  end  of  three 

coldly  to  them  all.    Then,  in  the  hundred  years." 

sententious  style  of  a  true  Castilian,  "  Why,"  exclaimed  L'Isle,  ^  this 

replied,  *  cujui  nacen^  aqui   pacen,  indestructible  dye  must  be  the  veiy 

aqui  mu€r$n^^    (here  they  breed,  stuff  with  which   the  old   lady  of 

here  they  feed,  here  they  die,)  and  Babylon  died  her  petticoat;  for  it 

went  his  way  without  a  word  more."  has  not  faded  in  the  least  since  she 

The  party  spent  some  time  here,  first  put  it  on,  as  we  may  see  in 

dining  and  resting  under  the  shade  this  country,  where  she  wears  it 

of  these  prickly  oaks,  the  tree  that  openly,  without  even  a  decei^pieee 
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of  lawD  over  it,  to  subdue  the  bright-  in  the  world  to  come.    Thej  often 

ness  of  its  hues.''  teach  no  better  leilbon  than,  *^  Eat, 

*^  As  our  lives  are  not  so  lasting  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow 

as  the  dyes  Lady  Mabel  talks  of,''  we  die.'" 

said  the  commissary,  'Met  us  make       *^  I  have  been  told,"  said  Lady 

the  moat  of  them  by  taking  horse  at  Mabel,  '*  that  in  spite  of  these  pious 

once,  and  hastening  on ;  for  we  must  devices,  the  people  have  lost  much 

pass  through    Villa   Viqosa,   and  of  their  devotional  ardour  and  fiill- 

sisep  several  miles  beyond  it  to*  ness  of  faith " 
night"  ^  Not  the  rustic  population,"  said 

Returning  to  the  road,  they  pres-  L^Isle,  "the  church  still  retains  full 

ently  entered  a  cultivated  valley,  sway  over  them." 
and    passed     through    a    hamlet^       '*  I  cannot  say/'  observed  Lady 

scarcely  seen  before  it  was  entered^  Mabel,  as  they  turned  to  proceed  on 

80  completely  were  the  low  stone  their  way,  ^  that  the  Romish  sys- 

walls  of  the  houses  hidden  by  the  tem  is  very  attractive  to  me.    But, 

olive,  orange,  almond   and  other  viewing  it  as  a  sensuous  Vorship, 

fruit  trees  surrounding  them.    The  if  ever  I  become  a  convert,  it  will 

only  inhabitants  visible  were  two  be  through  the  influence  of  its  mu* 

or  three  squalid  children,  playing  in  sic."    And  dropping  the  reins  on 

the  road,  and  a  woman  lounging  at  her  horse's  neck,  she,  with  clasped 

ber  door,  eying  the  party  with  min-  hands  and  upturned  eyes,  began  to 

gled  cariosity  and  suspicion,  while  chaunt : 
a  stout  yearlinir  calf  pushed  unoere-         ,_q      .•    •     ir^Ti    •    •     t 

•'i  P,       *^ ^     ^,      ,  "O  Sanctissima!  O  Purissitna! 

moniously  past  her  into  the  house,  ora,  Ora,  pro  nobis."  etc. 

thus  asserting  his  right  as  a  member 

of  the  family.  Music  at  once  so  sweet  and  or- 

L'Isle  paused   before  the  little  thodox  from  a  heretic  mouth,  at- 

oburch, just  beyond  the  village,  and  tracted   the   muleteer's    attention, 

pointed  out  to  Lady  Mabel  a  cu-  and  turning,  he  sat  sideways  in  his 

nous  cross,  the  first  of  the  kind  she  saddle  to  listen.    This  exciting  old  • 

had  met  with,  though    common  Moodie's  suspicion,  he  pushed  his 

enough  in  the  peninsula.    It  was  horse  close  up  to  Lady  Mabel's,  and 

composed   of  human  sculls,  on  a  as  soon  as  she  paused,  said,  ^  My 

pedestal  of  thigh  bones,  the  whole  Lady,  whatis  that  you  are  singing  9" 

let  into  the  wall,  and  secured  by  a  "A  hymn  to  the  Virgin." 

rough  kind  of  stucco.  ^  A  hvron  to  the  Virgin}"  he  re- 

^Certainly  these  people  havecu-  peated,  horror  struck.^ 

nous  ways  of  exciting  devotional  **  Yes ;  it  is  in  Latin,  you  know, 

fervour,  and  keeping  death  in  mem-  Have  you  never  been  to  any  of  the 

cry,"  said  Lady  Mabel.  churches  in  Elvas,  '  to  assist'  at  the 

^  One  might  suppose  them   to  service  and  enjoy  the  music  ?" 

have  remarked  the  grave  digger,  *^  God  forbid  that  I  should  coun- 

who    deals    habitually    with    the  tenance    any    of   their   idolatrous 

mouldering  remains  of  humanity,  rites." 

to  be  the  most  God-fearing  of  men ;  ^  Their  music,  however,  is  excel- 
so  they  .seek  to  afford  to  every  one  lent,  and  has  a  grandeur  suited  to 
the  devotional  incentives  peculiar  to  the  worship  of  God.  Ton  lose 
the  grave  digger.  Yet  their  sym-  much  in  not  hearing  it,  and  may,  at 
bols  serve  raSier  to  familiarize  us  least,  let  me  amuse  myself  by  sing- 
vith  material  death  in  this  world,  ing  a  Popish  hymn." 
than  to  remind  us  of  a  spiritual  life  ^  You  may  amuse  yourself -by 
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turning  Papist,  in  time.  What  be-  the  party,  to  gaze  with  mingled  eu- 
gins  in  jest  often  ends  in  earnest,  riosity  and  pity  at  these  people,  at 
and  yours,  my  Lady,  will  not  be  once  so  benighted  in  theology  and 
the  first  soul  that  has  been  caught  farming,  the  two  points  on  which 
by  such  gear  as  the  sweet  sounds  he  felt  himself  stroni^est. 
and  glittering  shows  of  idolatry."  They  had  not  ridden  much  fbr- 

^'  But,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  coolly,  ther,  when  they  drew  near  to  the 
with  a  provoking  insensibility  to  her  ruinous  wallsof  a  considerable  town, 
danger,  *'  there  are,  not  only  in  situated  in  a  fertile  and  delightful 
Latin,  but  in  Spanish  and  Portu-  region,  and  retaining  amidst  its  di- 
guese,  many  of  these  hymns  to  the  lapidation  many  marks  of  grandeur. 
Holy  Virgin— for,  doubtless,  she  Entering  through  a  ruinous  gate- 
was  a  holy  virgin — exquisitely  hap-  way,  they  paused  in  the  grand 
py,  both  in  words  and  music.  A  pra^a.  **  This,"  said  LMsle,  ^  is 
devout  nation  has  poured  its  heart  Villa  Vii^osa,  Hhe  delightful  city.' 
into  them."  What  a  pity  we  have  but  time  to 

^  They  are  all  idolatrous,  every  take  a  hasty  glance  at  this  ducal 
one  of  them.  There  is  not  a  word  seat  of  the  house  of  Bragansa.  Two 
of  authority  for  the  worship  of  her  sides  of  the  pra^a^  as  you  see,  are 
in  Scripture,  and  the  texts  of  God^s  occupied  by  the  classic  and  irapoa- 
book  are  our  only  safe  guide."  ing  front  of  the  palace  in  which 

Lady  Mabel,  while  fanning  a  fire  the  dukes  of  Braganaa  lived  during 
that  never  went  out,  was  gazing  the  sixty  years  of  the  Spanish  uaurp- 
around  on  the  landscape.  Suddenly  ation,  before  the  heroism  of  the  na- 
she  said,  ^^you  are  a  great  stickler,  tion  restored  the  royal  line  to  the 
Moodie,  for  the  words  of  Scripture,   throne." 

yet  these  idolatrous  people  often  ^*  Even  in  its  declining  fortunes," 
stick  to  it  more  closely  than  you  said  Lady  Mabel,  "Villa  Vi^oaa has 
do."  not  forgotten  its  connection  with 

"  I  will  trouble  my  Lady  to  name  Portuguese  royalty  and  nationality, 
an  instance,"  Moodie  answered,  in  a  Was  it  not  the  first  place  in  the 
defiant  tone.  Alemtejo  to  resist  the  French  rob* 

*^Do  you  see  those  men  in  that  hers,  who  were  lording  it  over  them!" 
field,  with  three  yoke  of  oxen  sroing  "  Yes.  But  it  was  neither  loyalty 
round  and  round  on  one  spot  ^'         nor  patriotism  that  spurred  them 

**  I  see  them.  But  what  of  them }"   on.    You   must  not  look  to    the 

^^  While  you  and  other  heretic  royal  palace  before  you,  nor  even 
Scots  are  racking  your  brains  to  to  that  ancient  and  noble  chorcb, 
devise  how  to  thrash  corn  by  ma-  founde<i  by  the  illustrious  Const** 
chines,  these  pious  people,  in  sim-  ble,  Alvarez  Pereira,  which  you  see 
pie  obedience  to  the  injunction,  yonder,  aspiring  to  heaven,  nor  to 
*  Muzzle  not  the  ox  that  treadeth  the  associations  immediately  ooii> 
out  the  corn,'  are  treading  out  their  nected  with  them,  for  the  impnlae 
corn  with  unmuzzled  oxen.  What  which  at  length  stirred  up  these 
think  you  of  that,  Mr.  Stick-to-the  people  to  resist  the  oppressor.  Yoa 
text  I"  must  rather  seek  it  in  that  chapel, 

"  I  think,  my  Lady,"  he  answered,  devoted  to  ^Nosea  Senhm%  doe  Re- 
doggedly,  "that  you  had  better  m«eft<w,' and  containing  her miracii- 
read  your  Bible  to  profit  by  it,  not  Jous  image.  They  had  submitted 
to  puzzle  an  old  man  less  learned  to  robbery,  insult  and  outrage  with- 
than  yourself.  But  all  things  are  out  stint  They  had  just  seen  the 
ordered,"    Yet  he  loitered  l^hind   plate  of  the  ohurchea,  and  the  pkiii- 
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derofindividuaU,  collected  through-  from  us,  thejT  are  getting  on  pretty 
out  the  neighbouring  eomareas^  es-   well." 

corted  through  the  town,  and  though  The  commissary  now  hinted  that 
^aning  in  spirit,  they  stood  by  they  had  before  them  all  that  was 
with  folded  arms.  But  when  the  worth  seeing  in  'Uhis  musty  old 
godless  French  soldiers  went  so  far  place,"  and  the  party  pushing  out 
as  to  offer  insults  and  indignities  to  of  the  opposite  gate,  pushed  on  as 
Noisa  Senhora  dos  Remedios  on  fast  as  they  could  over  a  rough 
ber  own  holy  day,  on  which  she  road,  running  across  a  succession  of 
yearly  displays  her  roira<f ulcus  pow-  hills,  the  offshoots  of  3erra  d^Ossa. 
6TS,  it  was  more  than  Portuguese  "Travelling  in  this  country,"  said 
nature  could  bear.  They  broke  out  Lady  Mabel,  as  she  paused  with 
into  open  resistance,  at  first  sue-  L*lsle,  to  let  the  rest  of  the  party 
oessful,  but  which  here  and  else-  come  up,  *^is  like  sailing  over 
where  led  to  woful  slaughter  of  the  rough  waters,  a  perpetual  up  and 
patriotic  but  half-armed  mob."  down,  neither  speedy  nor  safe." 

**  Heretic  as  you  are,"  said  Lady  Few  countries  exhibit  a  greater 
Mabel,  "  jou  must  admit  that  as  variety  of  surface  than  Portugal," 
*Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar'  proved  a  said  Lisle ;  "  it  may  be  likened  to 
tower  of  strength  to  the  Saragos-  the  ocean  the  day  after  a  storm, 
sans  in  their  first  siege,  so  here  when  a  change  of  wind  has  inter- 
either  the  patron  saints  of  the  Por<  sected  the  mountain  billows  with 
tnguese,  or  their  faith  in  them,  has  every  variety  of  little  waves.  The 
often  done  them  yeoman's  service."    language,  accordingly,  is  rich  in 

*^And  often  brought  disaster  upon  terms  expressive  of  these  variations 
tbem,"  L'Isle  rephed,  "For  in-  ofsur&ce.  li  h»s  Monte,  &  moMU- 
stance,  St.  Antony  is  the  patron  tain  ;  Moniezheno,  a  little  mount- 
saint  of  Portugal.  I  am  not  going  ain  ;  Outeiro,  a  hill;  Outeirinho,  a 
to  deny  that  he  may  have  done  hillock ;  Serra,  a  lofty  mountain, 
them  good  service  at  times.  But  with  various  inequalities  of  surface; 
when  the  archduke,  Charles  of  Aus-  Serrania,  a  cluster  of  mountains ; 
tria,  commanded  the  army,  about  Penha,  a  rocky  precipice.  So  that 
1700,  the  soldiers  became  exceed-  you  can  hardly  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
ingly  unruly,  and  demanded  a  na-  word  to  express  the  character  of 
tive  general.  The  king  sent  them  any  elevation.  Meanwhile,  let  us 
Bt  Antony,  in  the  shape  of  a  wood-  hasten  up  this  Montezhino,  for  both 
en  image.  He  was  received  with  the  sun  and  our  night's  quarter's 
all  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  are  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  the 
By  royal  decree  a  regular  com  mis-  former  will  not  wait  for  us  there." 
sion  was  made  out,  appointing  him  They  presently  caught  sight  of 
generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  of  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  very 
Portugal,  and  he  continued  long  in  tall  woman;  but  they  soon  per- 
coramand  ;  but,  though  an  excel-  ceived  that  it  was  a  friar,  who,  with 
lent  saint,  St.  Antony  proved  a  very  the  hood  of  his  black  cloak  thrown 
bad  general,  and  repeatedly  brought  back  on  his  shoulders,  and  the 
the  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  skirts  of  his  dingy  grey  frock  girded 
They  have  lately  been  compelled  to  up  under  St  Francis'  cord,  was 
displace  him.  Now  that  Berresford  making  such  good  time  on  his  up- 
does their  fighting,  St.  Antony  has  hill  path,  that  they  overtook  him 
full  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  in-  with  difficulty  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
tercession  on  their  behalf,  and  be-  He  grasped  in  his  hand  what  had  a 
tween    the   two,  with  some  help   marvellous  resemblance  to  the  ca/a- 
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do^  a  seven-foot  stafl^  rather  point-  lost  when  this  young  fellow  put  on 

edly  shod  with  iron  at  one  end,  and  the  uniform  of  St  Francis'  brigade.' 
with  a  heavy  knob  at  the  other,       L'IsIe  exchanged  greeting  with 

with  which  the  Portuguese  peasant  the  young  friar,  as    he  rode    up 

always  goes  armed ;  and  a  formid-  abreast  of  him,  and  entered  into 

able  weapon   it  is  in  his  skillful  conversation  with  him  at  the  sag. 

hands.    The  shortened  skirt  of  the  gestion  of  Lady  Mabel,  who,  partly 

friar  exposed  a  pair  of  muscular  to  annoy  her  crusty  watchman  be- 

calves,  that  bore  him  well  over  the  hind  her,  affected  to  be  much  inter- 

mountain  road.  ested   in  this  young  limb  of  the 

He  turned  to  look  at  them  as  church, 
they  drew  near,  and  they  saw  that  The  able-bodied  servant  of  St. 
he  was  a  young  man,  not  much  Francis  proved  intelligent  and  soci- 
over  twenty,  tall  and  strong,  and  able,  and  while  he  eyed  the  travel- 
remarkably  well  made  and  good  lers,  particularly  Lady  Mabel,  with 
looking.  much  interest,  let  them  know  that 

Old  Moodie  cast  a  minister  look  he  had  left  his  conventual  home  at 

on  him,  and  longed  to  strip  him  of  Villa  ViqosayOn  a  visit  to  his  moth- 

his  frock,  and  put  him  between  the  er,  who  lived  at  a  village  near  Am- 

stilts  of  a  plough.  errill,  and  that  he  would  pass  the 

^  This  is  a  noble  specimen,"  the  night  at  the  venda  near  the  bottom 

commissary  remarked,  **of  that  use-  of  the  hill.    They  being  also  bound 

less  army  the  country  maintains  at  thither,  he  joined    them   without 

free  quarters.     His   ration  would  ceremony,  keeping  up  with   them 

more  than  feed  one  English  or  two  with  ease,  while  he  drew  out  the 

Portuguese  soldiers  for  its  defence.''  news  by  a   number  of  questions, 

"  I  would  like  to  turn  him  loose  which  showed  that  he  was  truly  an 

on    a    Frenchman,"    said    L'Isle,  active  young  friar,  disposed  to  gath- 

^  armed,  like  himself,  only  with  the  er  ideas  as  well  as  alms  on  his  per- 

cajado.    What  a  recruit  Beresford  ambulations, 

{To  he  CentinuetL) 


NKYER   AGAIN, 

Never,  oh,  never  again ! 

Never  to  meet ! 
Longing,  and  ever  In  vain, 

For  thy  pattering  feet 
And  the  musical  rain 

Of  thy  laughter  sweet. 

My  child,  beloved,  mine  own ! 

Gone  in  the  night. 
Gone  like  a  dream  that  is  flown, 

A  dream  of  delight  j 
Too  fair  to  be  known 

In  life  and  light ! 
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^THB  BUBBKir   AND   HEAT   OF   THB   DAT." 

Labourmg  *neath  the  ardent  sun, 

Hot  and  heaTy,  oft  I  say : 
O,  that  all  this  work  were  done ! 

O,  that  night  would  end  this  day ! 

Sultry  air  and  glancing  sand : 

Fiery  sun  in  brasen  slcy^ 
Blistering  e*en  the  outstretched  hand. 

From  which  dfops  the  seed^— to  die ! 

Wherefore  labour  thus  in  rain? 

Wherefore  all  this  sweat  and  toil  5 
Wherefore  waste  this  precious  seed 

On  this  parched  and  barren  soil  ? 

• 

O !  my  weary  arms  grow  weak : 
Now  this  gairish  noon-tide  light 

Burns  too  fiercely  on  my  cheek — 
Rudely  smites  my  aching  sight ! 

.  O !  did  ever  morn  before 
Beam  forth  snob  a  fiery  ray  f 
-    Fainting,  I  can  work  no  more : 
I  must  wait  the  cool  of  day. 

May  I  not  a  moment  rest 
When  the  cooling  shades  inTite  f 

But  a  moment  ?  then  refreshed 
I  will  labour  on  till  night. 

So,  the  minutes  do  not  stay ; 

One  by  one  they  stir  the  air 
With  their  pinions,  then  away 

To  the  Grod  who  sent  them  here. 

One  by  one,  they're  passing  now — 
Passing  while  my  wishful  eye 

Turns  to  yonder  leafy  bough 
Longing  in  its  shade  to  lie. 

And  these  minutes  speeding  on, 
And  these  lengthening  shades  declare 

That  the  fervid  noon  is  gone — 
Oone,  and  I  sit  murmuring  here ! 

0  my  soul !  past  is  thy  noon ! 
Westward  drops  the  failing  sun. 

Night  at  last  will  come  too  soon, — 
I  Come  ere  yet  my  work  is  done ! 

TOL.  V.  9 
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EPISTOLABT   G0SSIPING8   OF   TRAVIfiL,   AND   ITB   BKMIKI80ENCB8. 

NO.    I. 

Bear  House^  Feh^  185~.  rights,  titles  and  interest,  to  and  in 

Your  letter,  my  dear  Paul,  with  the  name,  fame  and  immunities  of 

its   unlooked    for    announcement,  bacheiordom,  and  stood  committed, 

was  the  occasion  of  no  ordinary  in  all  their  naked  proportions,  to 

commotion   among   the  quiet  in*  the  responsibilities  of  matrimony, 

mates  of  Bear  House.     Retired  as  Do  you  wonder  al  our  agitation ! 

we  are  from  the  noise  and  excite-  *^Can  it  be  possible  P  I  exclaimed, 

ments — shall  I  add,  the  contamina-  ^  I  can  scarce  believe  it,*'  said  my 

tions  of  the  outer  world,  desperately  wife. 

rushing  onward  in  its  headlong  ca-  ^'Alas  T  I  broke  forth,  '*  the  mu- 
reer  of  progress,  and  manifest  des-  tability  of  things  in  general :  hence- 
tiny,  it  requires  not  a  great  deal,  as  forth,  what  may  not  obtain  T 
you  may  imagine,  to  ruffle  the  "  Wonders  will  never  cease,*^  ad- 
Binooth  feathers  of  our  habitual  ded  my  wife, 
equanimity,  and  set  our  bosoms  That  night  we  sat  as  usual  around 
palpitating  like  so  many  frightened  the  cheerful  library  blaze.  Your 
pigeons.  It  is  on  this  account  we  letter  lay  open  -upon  the  table.  It 
study  to  avoid,  in  so  far  as  may  be,  was  a  silent  company.  Each  was. 
all  undue  causes  of  excitation,  as  busied,  too  busied  with  private  con- 
being  neither  prudent  nor  profita-  templation,  to  have  much  to  say. 
ble ;  and  as  interfering  seriously  I  oould  see  from  the  workings  of 
with  the  process  of  sound  digestion.  Prudence^s  &ce,  what  was  in  her 
Hence,  as  you  are  aware,  all  ac-  thoughts  ;  and  as  she  always  looks 
counts  of  burglaries  and  murderous  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  and 
midnight  assaults,  as  well  as  all  will  have,  in  her  quiet  way,  all  the 
ghost,  goblin,  hobgoblin  and  spook  good  out  of  everything  that  is  any- 
stories,  are  specially  eschewed,  with-  ways  attainable,  I  also  remarked 
in  the  precincts  of  Bear  House.  that  she  had  some  design  in  per- 

From  this  you  may  infer,  that,  spective. 

notwithstanding  we  are  not  wholly  Her  expression  said,  as  plain  as 

exempt  from   that    too    common  words,  "  Well,  he  is  manned,  and 

frailty,  a  vain  desire  never  to  be  es-  we  will  make  the  best  of  it"    She 

teemed  downrightly  and  absolutely  is  ever  agitating  some  question  of 

astonished  at  anything,  how  mar-  good  to  others.    By  degrees,  how- 

vellous  soever,  we  were,  as  I  con-  ever,  the  momentous  reality  that 

fessed  to  you  above,  very  decidedly  you  were  indeed  a  married  man, 

agitated  with  the  unexpected  intef-  seemed  to  take  possession  of  our 

ligence,  that  our  dear  old  bachelor,  minds,  and  we  began  to  look  upon 

our  philosophic,  obstinate  old  bach-  it,  and  talk  about  it  calmly  as  an 

elor,  had  spontaneously  laid  aside  established  fact — un fait  accompli— 

the  threadbare  habiliments  of  un-  till  now,  so  familiar  have  we  grown 

blessed   singularity,   and,   in  very  with  the  idea,  and  so  has  wonder 

deed)  assumed  the  marital  garb---  and  selfish  dolefulness  for  the  loss 

nay,  had  incontinently  resigned  all  of  oar  old  bachelor  become  lyerged 
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in  resignation,  that  I  rerily  believe  She  would  reply  to  my  inqniriea^ 
we  would  not  have  it  otherwise  **  men  must  not  know  everything." 
if  we  could.  I  am  at  last  enabled  Privately,  Paul,  they  insist  upon 
to  bestow  upon  you  those  cx>ngratu-  knowing  every  thing  themselves, 
Utions  my  heart  has  been  all  the  but  the  deuce  a  bit  will  they  sub- 
while  repeating  to  itself.  scribe  to  the  law  of  reciprocity. 
I  said  my  dear  wife  had  designs  Do  you  suppose  if  you  or  I  knew 
in  prospect ;  that  she  was  laying  off  something  about  some  kittens  it 
her  plans.  She  has  always  a  way  would  be  well  for  us  to  keep  from 
for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  our  wives — that  they  would  not  die 
her  way.  She  evidently  regarded  the  of  curiosity  to  find  it  out?  Ah, 
event  as  one  of  that  auspicious  kind,  my  friend,  in  the  matter  of  secrets, 
which  now  and  then  stand  out  from  as  every  thing  else,  they  must  have 
the  ordinary  run  of  things ;  and  as  their  own  way.  Keep  no  secrets 
worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  num-  from  your  wife — write  that  down 
her  of  those  domestic  triumphs  as  a  maxim.  Would  you  under- 
which  it  is  her  unvarying  wont  to  eel-  take  to  keep  anything  from  your 
ebratewith  a  feast  of  waffles.  Of  such  wife?  Try  it,  sir! 
are  births  in  the  &mily,  birth-day  an-  Your  nuptials  were  duly  celebrat- 
niversaries,  the  baby's  first  tooth,  its  ed  around  the  tea  table  of  Bear 
first  successful  effort  in  pronounc-  House,  with  all  the  w-awful  honours, 
ing  ••  Papa,"  etc.  etc.  T  might  here  While  my  heart  bespeaks  for 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  her  list  you  so  many  good  wishes,  my  dear 
used  to  embrace  the  reappearance  Paul,  must  I,  in  candour,  confess 
on  the  domestic  theatre  of  Mistress  that  the  joy  I  feel  in  contemplating 
Letitia  Hintz — a  favourite  cat,  and  the  tender  picture  of  your  happi- 
great  pet  with  all  the  household —  ness  is  at  times  overcast,  when  the 
daughter  of  Tom  Hintz,  of  cat-  thought  comes  over  me  of  ray  own 
acoustic  memory,  and  descended  in  loss  ?  It  is  a  selfish  feeling,  I  own  ; 
ft  direct  line  from  that  Ramler  of  my  own  loss ;  but  what  then  ? 
Hintz,  so  .famous  in  the  annals  of  Can  J  repress  the  rising  memory 
ratdom,  whose  discourse  with  the  that  points  to  those  happy  winter 
fox  has  become  fabulous  in  the  well  nights  of  long  ago,  peopled  with 
known  verse,  sacred  treasures,  that  ever  rises  un- 

ufwn.    ^        J   u               \.            1,^  summoned  to  the  **  sessions  of  sweet, 

"Tjw  fox  EDO  the  oat  as  they  trmverd  ^n     *  ,■         u*  an        •   i  *           u 

one  day,"  Silent  thought  i — nights  we  have 

passed  together  in  the  confident  in- 

who  after  certain  periods  of  myste-  terchange  of  sentiment  and  affection 

riooa  absence,  giving  rise  to  anx-  — ^it  may  be,  never  to  be  renewed  ? 

ious  conjectures,   would  presently  Do  your  thoughts  still  tarry,  pleased 

rejoin  the   family  circle,  and  an-  by  those  green  banks  of  rememb* 

nonnce  through  tier  blushes,  that  ranee,  when  it  was  your  wont  to 

she  had  become  the  happy  mother  break  the  bread  of  hospitality  with 

of  a  numerous  little  progeny  of  in-  us  for  a  season,  and  together  we 

fiintHintzes.    But  of  late,  for  some  would  linger  by  each  storied  spot, 

reason  or  other,  the  f^te  of  waffles  and  tread  anew  the  far  off  scenes  of 

has  been  discontinued  on  these  in-  ourjoumeyings;  talk  of  our  hopes 

teresting  occasions.     Why,  I  know  and  disappointments,  reason  of  our 

not;  but  suspect,  on  account  of  the  prospects,  and,  with  anxious  look, 

frequency  of  their  repetition ;  but,  tifm  tremblingly  the  dim  pages  of 

on  this  point,  I  could  never  prevail  the  book  of  lifers  future;  and,  as 

upon  my  wife  precisely  to  confess,  the  night  wore  on,  fall  impercepti- 
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biy  to  the  contemplation  of  Uioee  skillfiiltomakeitmoyeitBelfanght; 

higher  themes,  which  in  their  na*  let  ua,  even  like  good  philoeophera^ 

ture  and  oonsequenoes  are  eternal  f  poor  some  sad  ubationa  over  the 

The  winter  nights  come  again—  sacrifice  of  past  remembrances,  aod 

the  blazing  hearth  glows  cheerfully  pledging  bumpers    to  the  future, 

as  of  old  ;  tke  winter^s  wind  with-  chat  and  laugh,  as  of  old,  in  spite 

out,  and  the  driving  snows  give,  in  of  distance.    Will  we  not   write, 

contrast,  the  same  sense  of  security  Paul  ?  answer  me   to  that    Will 

and  look  of  comfort  as  before,  to  we  not  write  about  many  things  f 

the  old  library.   There  stands  the  Are  you  now  ready  to  confesa, 

oaken  table  in  its  accustomed  place;  my  foretime  incorrigible  Benedict^ 

there  sits,  still  in  her  wonted  seat^  over  whose  incongruities  about  hy- 

the  same  dear  partner ;  the  babes  meneal  matters  I  nave  been  &in  to 

go  sweetly  journeying,  sweetly  on  utter  such  genuine  groanings  of  the 

slumber's  wings,  to  the  land  of  in-  spirit;  are  you  now  ready  to  con- 

fant  dreamings.     All  as  of  old ;-:-  fess  to  the  efScacy  of  my  strong 

all  as  of  old,  my  Paul ;  save  that  arguments?  that  they  had  some- 

your    vai^ant    place    remains — re-  thing  to  do  with   the  upsetting  of 

mains  to  remind  us  of  the  past.  those  unnatural  laws  you  had  pre- 

Ah,  my  philosopher,  who  ever  so  scribed  for  your  despotic  rule  of 
fertile  in  resources  as  thyself?  who  life?  that  you  sometimes  felt  your 
ever  sd  abundant  in  expedients,  in  firmness  giving  way,  as  I  drew  aside 
all  calamitous  states  of  the  case?  the  curtain  that  concealed  the  sa- 
You  rush  to  the  rescue,  like  my  cred  treasures  of  domestic  love,  and 
brave  old  bachelor  of  yore.  **6ach-  pointed  to  the  home  of  my  happi- 
elors  are  ever  the  bravest  men.^  ness,  the  tender  sharer  of  my  joys 
[As  much  as  to  say,  matrimony  and  sorrows,  the  sweet  pleasures  of 
tends  to  cow  a  man  ;  to  bring  him  love,  just  budding  into  infant  smiles^ 
to  his  milk,  as  it  were.]  With  and  wondering  infapt  speculation ! 
what  alacrity  I  embrace  your  pro-  Ah,  you  must  acknowledge,  that 
posal,  that  we  should  still  continue  after  the  unwilling  grubbing  up  of 
the  social  delights  of  those  winter  some  acres  of  the  gnarled  and  knot- 
evenings,  what  though  thousand  t^  roots  of  bachelor  proclivities,  the 
miles  divide ;  what  though  the  good  seed,  scattered  on  those  winter 
form  be  gone^  and  all  in  vain  we  nights,  fell  into  good  heart  soil,  and 
turn  to  clasp  the  hand,  answer  the  is  now  yielding  in  hundred  fold,  the 
ready  smile ;  to  catch  the  tongue's  first  fruits  of  that  happiness  on 
fresh  eloquence,  and  feel  the  lighted  which  you  discourse  so  eloquently, 
inspiration  of  the  eye?  Though  we  The  matrimonial  bud  is  already 
may  not  linger   together  in  the  germinating,  and  introducing  into 

f>leHsant  sunshine,  and  wander  de-  your  circulation   new  juices  of  a 

ighted  through  the  intimate,  invit-  freshness    and   flavour  before  on- 

ing   scenes  of  the  far  spreading  known.    The  budding  has    been 

landscape — shall    we    stand    with  successful.     You  are  sipping  the 

averted  eyes,  nor  gaze  with  admi-  brimming  cup  of  new-born  realiaia- 

ration    from    the   distance  ?    No,  tions,  denied  your  parched  lips,  in 

Paul ;  though,  in  future,  the  smoke-  in  ail  your  thirsty,  solitary  walk, 

wreaths  curl,  in  solemn  loneliness  Believe  not  marriage  ^a  bond- 

from  our  wasting  cigars,  that  used  age,  a  thraldom,  a  yoke.'' 

to  meet  and  commingle,  as  did  our  (^  u  fitly  matched  be  man  and  wile, 

ascending  fancies,  pleased  ;  and  the  No  pleasure's  waniing  to  their  Wit^ 

social  glass  misses  thy  artistic  hand,  Then  bravo,  my  Benedict!  bid 
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your  philofiophj  take  hat  and  cane,  his  quiver  full  of  them.**    But,  per- 

A   thoneand    congratulations.      I  baps,  to  this  last  idea,  though  it  be 

give  you  a  shake  of  the  hand  that  scriptural,  your  wife,  like  my  awn, 

otters  sentiments.    "  Live  joyfully  will  not  subscribe. 

with  the  wife  whom  thou  lovest,  all       Will  it  not  serve  to  quiet  their 

the  days  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity."  feelings,  should  we  allow  them  an 

May  your  conjoined   felicity,  like  occasional  P.  S.  ?    They  love,  you 

shadows  from  the  noon  day,  go  on  know,  to  have  a  hand  in  all  that  is 

lengthening  to  the  evening,   till,  going  on ;  a  finger  in  the  pie,  sir, 

with  the  level  rays  of  life's  setting  as  the  great  Miesourian  would  de- 

snn,  it  find  its  consummation  in  in-  liver  himself. 

finity.  Your  children,  roaythey  be  Adieu. 

ss  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty  Your  friend, 

man:  "  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  Simon  G. 


NUMBER   II. 


Magnolia  Cabin,  March,  185-.  tory  toan  auditory  as  that  in  which 

My  dear  Simon  :  *i?®  ^«*^«'' "  constantly  pointed  to  a 

""  diagram,  representing  to  the  eve 

Many  thanks  for  your  congratu-  what  has  just  been  spoken  to  the 

lations  on  the  event,  ausineious,  as  ear.    Was  your  Iheme  the  superior 

you  are  pleased  to  term  it,  of  my  content  of  the  married  stote !    be- 

aeoesNOD  to  the  guild  of  Benedicts  bold  the  charming  group  at  your 

"H^oBgratulations,  the  heartiness  of  gide,  whence  no  member  wished  to 

which  reflects  our  ancient  friend-  stray.  Did  you  dilate  on  its  greater 

•^'P-  social  enjoyments !  behold  the  live- 

I  am  sensible  that  I  was  slow  to  ly  party  in  your  house,  who  came 

yield  to  your  cogent   and   oft-re-  and  went  as  they  chose,  and  charmed 

newed  arguments,  enforcing  the  su-  and  enlivened  you  with  song,  dance 

periority  of  that  dual   happiness,  and    pleasant    conversation.     Did 

which  crowns  the  cup  of  matrimo-  you  enforce  its  paramount  comfort 

nial  life,  over  that  solitary  enjoy-  and    superior   economy  ?    Behold 

ment  which,  perforce,  constitutes  a    well-ordered   household,  where 

the  felicity  of  the  bachelor.    Those  reigned  neatness  without  precision, 

obeervations  were,  as  you  gleefully  and  propriety  without  rigidity ;  yet, 

surmise,  not  without  their  effect ;  where  a  moderate  income  sufficed 

nay,  they  had,  I  freely  confess,  a  to  dispense    hospitality    to    your 

great  weight  with    me ;  because,  friends,  and  confer  substantial  hap- 

every  new  view  presented  by  your  piness  on  those  you  loved.    Thus, 

eloquence,  was,  at  the  same  time,  no  sooner  had   the  discourse  an* 

illustrated  by  the  picture  which  was  nounced  a  proposition,  than  a  sim- 

eonstantly  before  me,  in  which  my  pie  waive  of  the  speaker's  hand  to 

oft-times  host  and  hostess  them-  the  living  circle  around  him  dis- 

selves,  performed  the  chief  charac-  played  its  truth,  ayd  impressed  it 

ters.  No  mode  of  presenting  a  train  on  the  speaker's  mind.    Yes,didac- 

of  inductive  reasoning  is  so  satisfac-  tic  Simon,  I  have  often  felt,  before 
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I  confetted,  the  triumph  of  yoar  Ibrget,  let  me  inttodaee  joa ;  end 
eloquence ;  hot,  ofteuer  still,  the  that  ceremooy  over,  present  yon 
eptnesB  of  yoar  Ulnstratioiift.  with  a  verbal  dagoerreotype  of  her. 

The  Sonth  hax,indeed,  my  friend,  To  begin  at  the  beginning:  she 
wooed  and  won  me.  Ita  blandish-  is  just  five  feet  two  and  one-half 
meuts  have  stolen  into  my  senses^  inches  high ;  exactly  the  height  of 
and  I  am  its  willing  victim.  Tour  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  a  copy  of 
old  friend,  Paul,  has  literally  found  which,  you  may  recollect,  I  so  care- 
his  Viiginia.  Our  wanderings  are  fully  measured  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
over.  Since  we  jogged  together,  brary  at  Oxford.  Next,  these  five 
side  by  side,  through  the  storied  feet  two  and  one-half  inches  include 
lands  of  another  hemisphere,  we  a  very  taper  waist,  and  a  very  pretty 
have  both  found  it  is  not  good  to  foot  and  ancle;  and  the  whole, when 
be  alone ;  and  we  have  added  to  in  motion,  is  decidedly  graceful  in 
ourselves  other  spirits  more  blessed,  its  movements.  Her  complexion  is 
Let  us  profit  by  the  alliance.  brunette— which  infers  dark  hair 

But  the  ''Sunny  South,'*  with  and  eyes — and  these  Utter  are  large 
all  the  blessings  it  has  brought  me,  and  prfnumU9  ;  from  which  you 
can  never  make  me  forget  those  may  conclude,  without  danger  of 
charming  winter  evenings  spent  un-  contradiction,  that  she  has  the  or- 
der your  roof.  Never,  Grunter,  gan  of  language  largely  developed, 
never.  They  are  buried  amid  the  and  knows  how  to  use  her  mother 
choicest  treasures  of  my  pastr— in  tongue.  Her  month  is  large  and 
the  cosiest  recesses  of  the  memory ;  good-natured,  and  does  only  one 
culled  from  the  graver  experiences  thing  better  than  talking.  To  eon- 
of  life,  and  deemed  worthy  to  be  elude  this  brief  sketch  of  her  ap- 
laid  side  by  side  with  the  warm  pearance,  let  me  add,  that  it  gif«s 
recollections  of  early  boyhood,  rise  to  the  only  subject  of  difierenee 
Forget  our  winter  evenings!  ^h,  between  us:  she  insists  on  calling 
Simon,  how  can  you  ask  the  aues-  this  better  half  of  myself  plain— an 
tion  ?  With  the  memory  ot  the  aspersion  which  I  rqpel  with  aai- 
hot  whisky  punch,  cheering,  but  not  mation.  Whether  my  eyes^  or  her 
inebriating,  still  ascending  in  grate-  mirror,  presents  the  truest  picture, 
ful  fumes  about  my  senses ;  with  you  will  judge  for  yourself  when 
the  smoke  of  the  soothing  Havana  you  see  her.  Should  you,  however, 
still  curling,  in  fancy,  in  slow,  cir-  decide  with  the  faithless  silicate, 
cling  wreaths  about  our  heads,  you  will  do  well  to  bury  your  con- 
oould  I,  ought  I,  to  forget  f  Im-  elusions  in  the  depth  of  your  own 
possible  I  And  then,  when  inspired  reflections — verb,  nap. 
by  the  spirit  of  music,  we  seized  our  But  the  essence  which  inhabita 
flutes,  and  poured  forth  isoncordant  this  tabernacle  is  of  more  conae- 
thirds,  fifths  and  octaves,  that  would  quence  to  you  than  the  perishable 
have  driven  Mozart  himself  crazy,  structure  itseIC  You  would  know 
is  not  that  a  reminiscence  that  will  whether  there  is 
live  while  love  of  art  exists  ?  Sure-  uj^  ^\^^  ihi^i  ^^^ 

ly,  surely,  such  concords  once  made   With  this  her  fair,  sad  outward  cksimo- 
can  never  die.  **''•" 

Mrs.  Simon,  I  recollect,  used  to  She  has,  Simon,  that  spirit  of 
put  up  both  her  hands  to  her  head,  charity,  which,  if  it  does  not  em- 
to  increase,  I  suppose,  her  percep*  brace  all  the  female  virtues,  leads  to 
tion  of  those  dulcet  strains.  many  of  them.    Almost  my  first 

When  I   tell   my  wife — [but  I  acquaintance  with  her  was  by  Uie 
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bed-side  of  a  bra?e  little  boy,  the  wishes  she  had  been  Mn.  Paid 

ohild  of  a  man  of  mj  commaad,  sooner,  so  that  she  nsight  have  beea 

vhose  yoQBg  existenoe  was  already  tiiere  to  eirioy  them,  and  be  able  to 

closing;  its  life  fast  ebbing  away  revel  in  the  recollection.    Alas! 

amid  the  agonies  of  a  dreaded  dis-  Simon, 

esse— the  yellow  fever.     An  errand  «*The  flute  that  oooe  thro'  Basr  House 

of  inty  on  my  part,  and  of  benevo*  halls, 

lence  on  hers,  took  us  there;  and  The  soul  of  music  shed" 

the  little  sufferer  died  in  her  arms,  now  lies  a  disjointed,  sonlless  thing; 

Sympathy  with  sorrow,  and  above  no  lips  to  break  its  slumbers,  no 

all,  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  is  a  breath  to  wake  its  echoes,  no  finger 

chief  charity.  to  vibrate  over  its  keys;  its  tones 

She  greets  her  friends  with  a  hushed,  silent,  forever.    No,  no,  not 

smile,  and  is  never  ill-tempered  with  forever,  Simon,  not  forever!  again 

a  somewhat  impatient  husband — a  we  shall  sound  together  the  strains 

great  and   invaluable  exercise  of  we  loved  of  old;  affain  we  shall 

diarity,  friend  Simon.  startle  the  shades  of  Mozart  and 

Like  most  women  who  are  grace-  Bellini  from  the  musty  repose,where 
fol,  she  enjoys  dancing,  and  is  de-  they  have  napped  it  so  long  undis- 
voted  to  parties,  and  even  balls;  tarbed;  and  thistime  we  shall  have 
yet  her  face  is  none  the  less  cheer-  two  listeners  to  laugh  at  oar  fail- 
fdl,  becanse  we  live  fhr  away  from  ures  and  applaud  our  success, 
all  such  amusements.  She  is  hos^  Let  us  then  thus  renew  our  win- 
pitable— a  common  virtue  with  ter  evenings ;  you,  in  a  latitude,  the 
Southern  gentlefolk — and  is  never  rigors  of  which  serve  but  to  add 
happier,  than  when  her  table  is  warmth  to  the  genial  glow  of  your 
well  supplied  with  guests.  She  evening  fireside,  I,  where  a  more 
takes  a  decided  interest  in  my  bach-  vertici?  sun  smiles  over  us  an  ai- 
der friends,  and  already  has  her  roost  perpetual  summer ;  you,  with 
preferences  among  them.  She  is  the  sharp  air  of  the  North  to  brace 
mdnstrious  by  nature,  and  supervi-  up  your  sentences,  and  give  edge  to 
ses  her  household  aflfairs  personally,  your  style,  I,  mid  the  warm  breath- 
She  is  kind  and  considerate  towards  ings  of  this  clime,  to  impart  its 
her  servants,  and  studies  how  she  haze  to  my  sheet,  and  make  me 
can  give  them  a  new  pleasure.  If  linger  over  the  periods.  But  no 
it  may  be  called  a  fault,  she  has  ^  Mason  and  Dixon's**  line  shall 
that  of  being  too  indulgent  to  her  divide  oar  pages.  I  will  draw  from 
domestics;  she  lacks  the  decision  you  the  frosts  of  your  Boreas,  and 
which  a  housekeeper  must,  I  sup-  you  shall  buoy  up  the  languor  of 
pose,  exerdse.  But  is  not  that, —  these  two  perpetual  summers.  We 
0,  thou  man  of  years  of  conjugal  will  mingle,  and  blend  the  glow  of 
experience, — is  not  that  a  leaning  the  Norm  with  the  repose  of  the 
towards  virtue  t*  Might  not  the  de-  South. 

cided  mistress  become  the  occasion-  And  let  it  not  be  imputed  as  a 
ally  determined  spouse?  Answer,  fault  to  the  present,  if,  in  the  retro- 
Simon — rather  from  your  observa-  spection,  an  occasional  sigh  min- 
tion  than  your  experience.  gles  with  the  reminiscences  of  the 

With  these  hints,  I  leave  you  to  past    The  past  had  its  joys  and 

fill  up  the  canvas  to  your  liking.]  hopes,  and  also  its  sorrows ;  bat 

To  return,  when  I  tell   ^Inny"  we    remember    only   the   former, 

(brief  for  Virginia)  of  those  mud-  The  present  is  but  the  past  of  the 

eal  performances,  she  sighs,  and  fiitare.    It  is  because  things  are 
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past,  that  we  r^et  and  sigh.    The  dience-— if  they  will — because,  70a 

present,  we  have ;  the  future,  we  know,  "^  if  they  won't,  they  won't, 

may  attain — but  the  past  has  fled,  and  there's  an   end  on  't"    ThoB 

and  left  us  only  the  memories  we  shall  we  again  install  our  winter 

sadden  over,  yet  love  to  reed.  evenings. 

Let  us  gosaip  then,  as  we  did  of  Yours,  as  ever, 

old;  and  our  wives  shall  be  our  au-  Paul  Pottib. 


LINES. 

That  ereniDg?  I  remember  well — 
Toa  were  so  cold  you  hardly  deigned 
To  look  upon  me ;  and  you  feigned 

A  scorn,  whene'er  a  moment  fell 

Your  passing  glance  on  mine  that  watched 
Your  every  turn.    And  when  he  came 
And  took  the  place  I  dared  not  claim, 

And  voices  whispered :  '*  Rarely  matched 

That  noble  pair;"  and  when,  o'er  all 
The  music  sounded,  rolling  wide 
Deep  billows,  on  whose  circling  tide 

Floated  the  splendours -of  the  hall; 

1  stood,  like  one  who  stands  to  see 
His  all  swept  from  him.    AU  my  blood 
Surging  in  one  tempestuous  flood. 

Conscious  only  of  misery. 

I  watched  and  waited,  till  the  night 
Brew  on  to  morning ;  then  I  came 
To  say  farewell,  and  could  not  frame 

The  utterance  of  my  heart  aright, 

And  you  beheld  it !    And  you  gave 
The  cordial  pressure  of  your  hand 
And  suuny  smiles.    I  seem  to  stand 

As  then  I  stood ;  the  years  engrave 

Such  memories  well !    A  nd  well  for  us 
If  in  the  fading  of  our  lives 
Some  kindly  moment  still  survives, 

Like  this  undimmed,  immortal  thus ! 
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THE   LOVERS    OF   MONTMORENCT. 

[from  tbb   fhench   of  alfrsd   ds   yiomt.] 

Were  these  unhappy  ?    Powers  aboye,  decide ! 

Those  last  three  days  who  watched  them  ere  they  died ; 

Who  saw  them  wander  forth,— one  grave,  though  young, 

The  other,  joyous.    On  his  arm  she  hung, 

Happy  and  heedless  of  his  sombre  mien ; 

Now  clinging  closely,  then  again  would  lean 

Upon  his  shoulder,  swaying  to  and  iVo 

Like  the  lithe  willow ;  then  would  more  more  slow, 

Smiling  to  meet  his  eyes,  and  clasp  his  hand. 

And  then  to  count  the  trees  she  made  him  stand. 

Sometimes  a  flower  would  win  her  from  the  path, 

And  then  she  hastened  through  the  da  sty  swath, 

And  stopped  him  with  embraces ;  in  his  hair 

Set  flowers,  and  sang,  and  with  a  merry  air 

Talked  of  the  passers-by,  or  of  the  scene 

That  stretched  before  them  ;  beautifully  green 

The  landscape  ley  in  changing  light  and  shade, 

Whereon  fiir-shining  spires  and  white  walls  made 

A  glittering  show.    For  them  a  rain  display, 

So  near  at  hand  the  flnal  darkness  lay! 

As  if  for  her  before  her  feet  were  spread 

Unnumbered  beauties :  riyutets  that  IM 

The  flowery  meads,  the  flocks  upon  the  banks, 

Quaint  villages  red-roofed,  the  fruitful  ranks 

Of  orchards,  gleaming  walls  and  ponds  overgrown, 

Dark  woods,  and  gnarled  oaks  that  stood  alone ; 

All  were  for  her.    Rejoicing  at  the  sight, 

Childlike  she  went,  soihir,  so  laughing-light. 

So  proudly  loving.    Thus  they  made  their  way 

To  Montmorency  at  the  elose  of  day. 


II. 

Two  days  they  spent  of  harmony  and  love, 

Of  song  and  kisses,  tender  sighs  above 

AU  speech;  soft  words  and  ek>quence  of  eyes. 

Swift  days  that  merged  in  the  eternities ! 

Their  voices  rose  upon  the  air  by  night, 

By  day  they  dreamed;  to  wayward,  keen  delight, 

They  gave  their  souk  unthinking;  rarely  came 

Desire  for  food ;  all  hours  to  them  the  same. 

They  wandered,  fancy-led,  from  hill  to  hill. 

Through  groves  and  fieldSi  by  brook  and  pattering  rill, 

Each  upon  each  intent ;  and  silence  fell 

At  times  upon  them  like  a  magic  spell. 
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Tbeir  hcsitfl  were  f— ifl^^  vftli  their  fco6B  desire^ 

As  sigta  is  danled  by  tke  iash  of  ire. 

Filled  with  west,  whea  maw  the  third  dsy  drew 

To  erening,  eothiag  oiote  thej  saw  aor  knew. 

Than  each  the  other's  passioB-lighled  eyes. 

They  heeded  aot  the  spleadonr  of  the  skies, 

The  beauty  roood  them  ;  ia  the  k^red  oae's  ftce. 

And  only  there,  all  beanty  Ibnnd  its  place. 

They  walked  or  sat  beneath  the  trees,  aad  yet 

They  knew  it  not.    The  son  aroae  and  set ; 

They  only  knew  the  light  of  day  grew  pale 

With  loTc ;  they  heard  the  sighing  breases  &il. 

The  tremnloos  murmur  of  the  air  increase 

Inmusicy  h'ke  the  distant  sound  of  seas; 

Tender  and  dreamy  as  the  thoughts  they  bore, 

They  heard  the  souad ;  aad  hear  it  now  no  more. 

The  light  wind  whispered  with  a  gentle  tone : 

'*  My  lore  is  deep,  and  eTermore  I  moan." 

The  tufted  larches  murmured :  "Let  us  breathe 

Delicious  perfume  over  all  beaeath, 

The  winning  language,  felt  without  a  word. 

Of  forest  trees  by  passion  deeply  stirred." 

The  glorious  sun,  luvshining,  seemed  to  say : 

^  In  waves  of  light,  by  every  golden  ray. 

My  heart  responds  in  utterancie  to  your  own; 

My  deep  heart's  love  in  floods  of  flame  is  shown." 

And  round  them  were  the  incense-breathing  ilowers. 

And  o'er  them  shone  the  light  of  loving  honrsi 

And  deeper  breathings,  such  as  passion  heaves, 

Trembled  around  them  from  the  rustling  leaves; 

And,  like  the  tones  of  harmony  that  rise 

Floating  in  chorus  to  the  distant  skies. 

The  myriad  voices  echoed  o'er  the  plain. 

And  died  upon  the  mountain.    Then  again 

Rose  from  the  trembling  earth,  and  seemed  to  borer 

Panting  in  air,  like  the  heart  of  a  lover, 

And  all  that  had  life,  below  or  above, 

Tenderly  breathed  but  one  meaning:  "  I  love." 


III. 


They  came  there  bat  to  die.    Who  first  awoke 

From  that  deep  dream  ?    The  fatal  word  who  spoke  % 

How  'mid  their  kisses  came  the  ghastly  death  f 

What  cruel  stroke  at  once  out  short  their  breath  % 

What  long  farewell,  when  in  that  parting  close 

Life  chilled  already  to  its  last  repose! 

Who  knows  their  end  %    Happy  the  one  who  passed 

Conscious  of  love  that  cherished  to  the  last ! 

^'^PPy*  >^  neither  uttered  plaint  or  cry,  I 

Or  murmured,  *'  't  is  a  bitter  thing  to  die ; "  | 

If  neither,  yielding  to  a  natural  fear, 

la  love  of  life  forgot  the  loved  one  near, 
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And  flbrank  from  death,  aod  with  averted  face 
Repelled  the  terror  of  that  last  embrace ! 
And  he  most  happy,  if  he  ceased  to  be 
Ere  he  could  know  her  woman's  agony ; 
The  long,  long  sobs,  the  tears,  the  piercing  crieSi 
One  soothes  with  loving  care,  and  kind  replies 
If  caused  by  sorrow;  but,  if  death  be  there. 
That  wring  forth  groans,  and  curses  of  despair, 
And  powerless  wrath,  and  lift  the  haggard  eyes 
In  wild  defiance  to  the  merciless  skies. 
Who  knows  their  end  ? 

Upon  the  plaster  wall 
Of  a  poor  inn,  from  which  their  funeral 
Went  forth  at  last,  (like  doves  unto  their  nest, 
They  lighted  there  to  take  their  final  rest,) 
I  read  some  verses,  written  hastily 
In  different  hands,  and  measured  faultily ; 
Terses  that  had  no  meaning.    By  their  side 
One  word — a  question  to  which  none  replied — 
A  single  word,  on  what  we  cannot  know. 
But  call  it  Death.    These  and  the  names  they  show 
Carved  in  the  table,  all  that  mark  the  spot. 
The  servant  tells  the  story:  "They  foigot 
Nothing  whatever.*'    Where  they  dreamed  away 
The  golden  hours  of  each  swift-fading  dur, 
She  shows  them  all;  the  seats,  the  walks  they  trod. 
And  GoA  ?    Alas !  they  had  not  thought  of  God. 


YSBfiKS. 

Sweet  fa  the  breath  of  the  rose 
When  the  buds  unclose; 
Sweet  is  the  air  of  the  wood, 
And  the  solitude. 

Sad  is  the  deepening  roar 
Of  waves  on  the  shore ; 
Sad  is  the  sigh  of  the  pines 
When  the  day  declines. 

Sweet  is  the  light  of  the  mom. 
And  the  love  just  born  ; 
Sad  is  the  gloom  of  the  night, 
And  the  dead  delights 
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TBAM8L4TBD  FIIOM  E.  TOFFFKR'8  OKltXVISB  TAL». 

I  once  knew  a  child  who  mani-  Bcious  of  ridicule,  and  filled  with 

fested  the  most  brilliant  military  emotions  of  glory  and  patriotic  dar* 

Sualities;    unfortunately,    he  was  ing. 
eformed.    A  child  myself,  also,  at       In  our  solitary  rambles  abontthe 

the  time,  I  accompanied  him  to  re*  environs  of  the  town,  he  would  say, 

views,  parades,  drills — wherever  the  ^  as  soon  as  I  am  of  a  proper  age, 

drums  beat  or  uniforms  defiled ;  I  will  commence  my  career.    See 

not  that  these  spectacles  were  par-  the  commander,  as  he  gallops  across 

ticularly .  attractive  to  me,  but  at-  the  plain  !    To  command  a  squad- 

tached  to  my  comrade,  I  liked  to  ron— to  fall  like  lightning  on  the 

beguile  my  time  in  his  company,  ranks  serried  with  pikes — to  gaio 

This  deformed  child  would  be*  fflory,  not  in  awaiting  death,  but 

come  excited  at  the  sounds  of  the  m  flying  either  to  seek,  or  to  give 

drum  or  fife,  and  if  to  their  noisy  it ! — to    break,    disperse,   pursue ! 

music  the  more  expressive  melody  My  vocation,  Louis,  is  the  cavalry." 
of  wind  instruments  succeeded,  the       A  little  carried  away  by  so  much 

deep  impression  on   his  soul  dif-  enthusiasm,  I  also,  in  imagination, 

fused  over  his  countenance  rays  of  would  break,  disperse,  pursue ;  but 

warlike  pride  and  martial  ardour,  resuming,  he  would  say,  ^  and  this 

If  afterwards  the  firing  of  musket-  is  nothing    yet.     See,    they    fly, 

ry,  or  thunder  of  artillery  resounded  leaving  on  the  field  their  wounded 

in    the    plain,  if   the    re^ments  and  dead  I    They  rally  their  drs- 

marched  against  each  other,  simu-  goons,  all  covered  with  dust,  foam 

lating  attack,  retreat,  defeat, victory,  and  blood,  and  retrace  their  way  to 

and  all  the  varied  spectacle  of  war ;  the  rescned  town.    See,  from  the 

intoxicated  by  the  sight,  he  would  distance,  the  crowd  which  throngs 
dart    amidst     the    whirlwinds   of  the  ramparts,  or  covers  the  tops  of 

smoke,  mingle  with  the  marksmen,  the  houses — they  approach — ^tbef 

accompany  the  ordnance,  run  on  defile — ^the  wounded  chief  caracoles 

the  wing  of  the  squadrons,  expose  at  the  head  of  his  warriors — everj 

himself  each  instant  to  be  crushed  one  showers  crowns  on  him— every 

under  the  feet  of  the  columns,  or  to  heart  flies  to  meet  him.    My  voca- 

be  ill  treated  by  the  soldiers,  whose  tion,  Louis,  is  the  cavalry." 
movements  he  constrained.  This  rhapsody  pleased  me,  ani- 

The  review  finished,  he   would  mated  as  it  was  by  the  fire  of  a 
march  in  time  beside  the  head  of  lively,   passionate  sentiment ;   be-  ^ 

the  battalion,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  sides,  I  had  been   accustomed  to 

commander,  and  appearing  by  his  regard  this  child  as  a  friend  before 

gestures  to  obey  his  orders,  and  I  was  conscious  of  his  deformity, 

mentally  execute  all  the  evolutions,  and  the  grotesque  idea  of  his  de- 

His  manners  were  remarked   and  crepid  figure  mounted  on  a  noble 

laughed   at    by  the    throng,   but  courser,  never  entered  my  mind  to 

wholly  absorbed  by  his  feelings,  he  tarnish  the  brilliant  picture.    In- 
continued  to  marcn  in  time,  uncon-   stead  of  deriding,  I  listened  atteo- 
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tively,  and  subjugated  by  the  aa-  saddened  and  sports  with  his  own 
cendancy  which  a  strong  and  ardent  sorrows  and  his  own  joys;  who  la 
character  always  obtains,  I  became  agitated,  soaring,  trembling  with 
the  soldier  of  my  general,  executing  enthusiasm  and  gladness  when  the 
skillful  manoeuvres  under  his  or-  body  reposes,  or  reposes  while  the 
ders.  We.  wouldafterwards  retrace  body  wastes  away  in  the  midst  of 
our  way  to  the  town,  sometimes  its  most  cherished  enjoyments, 
marking  time,  sometimes  accelera-  When  the  pure  Deademona  ap- 
ting  our  steps  at  the  music  of  the  pears  on  the  stage,  and  Othello  ex- 
fife  or  drum.  changes  with  her  transports  of  con- 
Charming  simplicity  of  early  life  fiding  tenderness,  the  serpent  lago 
— amiable  children,  whose  hearts  comes  crouching  around  these  two 
unite  in  affection,  without  regard  to  beings,  until  then  so  happy,  and 
personal  deformity,  or  the  opiniona  pours  forth  the  venom  which  soon 
of  others,  whose  sports  are  yet  un-  circulates  in  the  veins  of  the  Moor, 
troubled  by  shame,  or  the  poison  of  inflames  his  blood,  darts  like  light* 
ridicule.  ning  from  his  eyeballs,  and  pene* 
I  had  always  remarked  in  this  trates  his  heart,  awaking  the  demon 
ohild  A  striking  proof  of  the  differ-  of  vengeance.  See  then  in  the  am* 
ence  said  to  exist  between  the  two  phitheatre,  thousands  of  silent  flg- 
substances  of  which  our  being  is  ures  seated  beside  each  other,  aa  if 
composed.  His  frail  and  deformed  deprived  of  life ;  they  are  but  cor- 
body  was  tenanted  by  a  chivalric  poreal  envelopes,  earthly  carcassea* 
soul,  which  bounded  with  enthusi-  Strangers  to  the  drama  which  ia 
asm  at  the  very  shadow  of  gloiy  being  unfolded,  they  fill  the  seats 
and  triumph.  His  unfortunate  fig*  with  their  motionlesa  mass,  but 
ure,  which  seemed  to  suggest  self-  their  souls  have  flown  away  in  dia- 
abaseroent  and  the  suppression  of  order  over  the  scene,  affitated, 
all  sentiment  and  passion,  and  his  trembling  with  horror,  or  bleeding 
beautiful  soul  so  abounding  in  emo-  with  pity,  they  shower  maledictions 
tions,  fiery  transports  and  intense  on  lago — they  proclaim  to  the 
devotion ;  is  not  this  a  striking  Moor  that  he  is  deceived,  they  sur- 
illustration  of  a  forced  union  be-  round,  they  protect  with  all  which 
tween  two  incongruous  natures,  of  they  possess  of  compassion  and 
a  gross  terrestrial  envelope  which  love,  the  pure  and  menaced  victim ; 
imprisons  a  pure  essence?  in  striking  contrast  to  the  repoae 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  recur  and  torpor  which  appears  in  the 
to  the  deformed  to  gather  similar  vast  assemblage,  all  is  passion, 
instruction.  Look  around  you —  movement,  storm,  in  the  invisible 
how  many  hard,  sombre,  homely  region  to  which  their  spirits  have 
visages  there  are,  from  which  rays  soared. 

of  serene  affection  and  benevolence  I   return   to  my  deformed.    It 

emanate — how  many  fragile  forms  was  the  destiny  of  this  unfortunate 

with  souls  of  iron — how  many  co-  child,  that  each  of   the  illuaiona 

loesal  frames,  all  bones  and  mus-  which  found  ready  access  to  hia 

oles,  are  dwelling  places  of  weak  heart,  was  to  vanish  at  the  first  lea- 

and  effeminate  spirits.    And,  with-  sons  of  a  precocious  experience. 

out  regarding  others,  who  is   not  His   warlike    transports  were    of 
conacious  of  a  guest  within  himself  short  duration.    As  he  grew  older 

who  is  a  stranger  to  his  dwelling,  the  laugh  and  jest  found  him  less 

m  noble  exile  who  is  stifled  by  the  insensible,  a  timid  modesty  grad- 

narrow  walls  of  his  prison,  who  is  ually  constrained  the  expreasion  of 
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Us  propensity,  and  he  comprehend-  me  to  speak,  I  cannot  sabdoe  an 

ed  with  bitterness  that  the  cavalry  involuntary  anxiety.** 

was  not  his  vocation.  "The  sun  scorches  me,^  I  ex- 

But    nature    cannot    be    easily  claimed,  rising  to  change  my  posi- 

transformed,  and  if  Henry,   (the  tion. 

name  of  my  comrade)  no  longer  **  Do  not  budge,^  cried  the  advo- 

frequented  reviews,  he  had  not  ab-  cate,  with  grave  impetuosity,  •*  or  I 

jnred  all  hopes  of  distinction  and  wilt  not  defend  you.    I  will  relate 

popularity ;    his  desire  had   only  the  facta.    Far  from  roe  be  all  oon- 

changed  its  object.    On  one  occa-  cealment,  all  subterfuge;    it  is  in 

sion  he  witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  faithful  exposition  of  the  truth 

an  advocate,  and  the  career  of  the  that  I  discern  the  strength  of  my 

law  seemed  to  open  before  him —  cause.     Listen  to  me,  gentlemen  of 

the  desire  of  gaining  fame  in  that  the  jury.    I  summon  to  my  aid 

profession  inflamed  his  hopes,  and  your    attention,    intelligence    and 

from  that  period  he  regretted  less  consciences;  assured  that  the  same 

the  glory  of  the  soldier,  which  had  conviction  from  which  I  derive  my 

seduced   his    young    imagination,  courage  wilt  soon  possess  your  own 

Though  still  a  child,  he  devoted  minds,  I  await  with  confidence  joor 

himself  to  his  studies  with  an  ar-  high  sentence, 

dour  which  surprised  his  masters  ;  ^  Louis  Desprez,  my  client,  (for 

deeply  impressed  with    the  great-  my  own   name  flourished   in   the 

nesa  of  his  future  calling,  he  be-  process)  was  married  about  twelve 

came  the  devoted  champion  of  in-  years  since  to  Eleanor  Kersuint, 

nocence,  and  his  essays  in  plead-  the  daughter  of  an  advocate  whose 

ing  were  marked  by  juvenile  em-  voice  has  often  been  heard  within 

phasis.  these  walls.    The  first  years  of  Uiis 

The  bar  was  henceforth  the  only  union  were  happy,  and  five  chil- 

and  constant  subject  of  our  conver-    dren ^ 

sations,  the  principal  attraction  of  Here  the  pleader  was  interrupted 

our  promenades.    ^  You   are  the  by  shouts  of  laughter  (rom  some 

accused,"  he  would  suddenly  ex-  comrades,  who,  promenading  about 

claim,  when  we  had  reached  some  there,  had  perceived  us. 

secluded  spot;  "I  will  inform  you  The  deformed  descended  from 

of  your  crime.  Seat  yourself.  Here  his  hillock,  and  another  ascended 

are  the  judges,  there  the  jury ;  on  to  contradict  him,  ludicrously  con- 

this  side  the  crowd,  (for  a  crowd  trasting  the  appearance  of  the  ora- 

was  necessary.)  I  will  commence  :  tor,  his  emaciated  face,  his  angnlar 

"Judges,"  said  he,  with  solemni-  and  ungraceful  gestures  with  the 
ty,  from  the  top  of  a  hillock,  while  sonorous  emphasis  of  his  worda 
I,  reclining  on  the  turf,  graciously  Pale  and  disconcerted,  my  poor 
allowed  myself  to  be  defended,  friend  tried  to  smile  as  the  arrows 
"  Judges,  I  see  before  me  this  un-  pierced  his  heart ;  but  his  moat 
fortunate  man,  whom  a  bloody  ca-  cherished  hope  instantly  fled,  fat 
taatrophe  has  brought  to  this  igno-  he  perceived,  in  the  ridicule  of 
miniouB  bar,  and  am  penetrated  which  he  was  the  object,  the  im- 
with  grief  and  tremble  with  horror,  pression  he  would  make  at  a  futare 
His  cause  is  good,  however,  though  day  on  the  multitude  whose  suSra- 
Idistrostmy  ability;  and  conscious  ges  he  aspired  to.  Discourage- 
that  the  fate,  perhaps  the  life,  of  my  ment  took  possession  of  him  from 
client  depends  on  the  use  which  I  that  hour,  and  he  no  longer  thought 
make  of  the  few  moments  allowed  of  the  career  of  the  bar ;  but  long 
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after  he  had  ranonnoed  it,  he  was  cioot  adoleaoenoe.  Henry's  eyes 
aoUect  to  the  jests  and  ridienle  gradually  opraed ;  he  perceived  the 
which  the  familiarity  between  com-  nmitB  of  the  sphere  which  bounded 
rsdes  authorizes,  often  to  the  exoln*  his  prospects,  and  divining  without 
non  of  all  kindly  feeling.  seeking  the  rude  lessons  of  ridicule, 
He  was,  however,  on  this  ooca-  he  employed  all  his  efforts  to  con- 
son,  and  on  many  others,  an  excep-  trol  the  jealous  fisu^uUies  which  it 
tioD  to  the  proverb,  which  attrib-  awakened,  and  to  subjugate  the 
ates  to  the  deformed  an  unusually  movements  of  an  ardent,  expansive 
msliciotts  character.  Incessantly  nature.  This  was  wise ;  but  when 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  ridicule,  he  had  attained  his  object,  his  con- 
tbey  gather  up  the  darts  which  are  dition  became  still  sadder.  Study 
lerelled  at  tbem,  and  return  them  and  knowledge,  which  until  then, 
sharpened  by  an  avenging  malice,  had  captivated  him,  became  gradu- 
It  is  in  this  sad  exercise  that  their  ally  indifferent,  as  he  no  longer 
eje  becomes  habituated  to  perceive  discerned  in  them  the  means  of  an 
at  a  glance  the  vulnerable  point  of  active  public  career,  but  only  an 
their  adversary,  and  to  launch,  with  idle  occopation,  a  sterile  recreation, 
s  prompt  and  sure  hand,  the  arrow  After  having  vegetated  some  years^ 
which  always  finds  its  mark.  he  finished  by  resigning  himself  to 
It  is  especially  in  such  sad  con-  obscurity,  and  submitting  to  be 
testa  that  the  deformed  among  the  guided  by  his  parents,  whose  se- 
lower  orders,  who  have  nothing  to  vere  but  prescient  views  be  had 
protect,  and  nothing  to  restrain  opposed  until  then, 
tbem,  contract  that  air  of  ignoble  They  persuaded  him  to  engage 
malice,  that  cynical  smile,  ungra-  in  commerce,  and  immured  thence- 
cioQsandjealons  manner,  and  cans-  forth  at  the  desk  of  a  counting 
tie  spirit,  for  which  they  are  pro-  house,  he  employed  the  intelligence 
verbial — forgetting  that  these  are  and  talents  which  he  had  dreamed 
bat  legitimate  amos  of  defence  of  consecrating  to  the  well  being  of* 
against  oase  and  wicked  aggression,  his  fellow  men,  in  learning  how  gold 

Amidst  the  republican  life  of  a  is  gained  and  fortune  increased, 
college,  Henry  was  constantly  ex*  These  were  but  the  first  fruits  of 
posed  to  the  shafts  of  mockery  and  more  real  evils.  Henry  approached 
Bsrcasm,  but  his  heart  lost  nothing  the  age  whmi  a  more  legitimate 
of  its  nobleness  and  benevolence ;  ambition  arises  in  the  heart  than 
concealing  his  wounds  under  the  that  of  distinction  or  glory,  and 
mask  of  indifference  or  resignation,  still  more  imperious  than  either, 
be  disdained  to  collect  the  arrows  To  love,  to  be  loved,  to  experience 
aimed  at  him,  for  it  afforded  him  the  joy  of  a  mutual  attachment, 
DO  consolation  to  render  evil  for  and  the  happiness  of  an  intimate 
evil.  To  be  laughed  at,  but  es-  and  tender  union  is  the  wish  of  na- 
teemed  by  his  comrades,  he  pre-  tare,  the  irresistible  desire  of  every 
ferredto  the  sad  privilege  of  being  mortal  being;  it  cannot  be  deceived 
feared  and  shunned.  This  nobility  without  depraving  its  object,  it  can- 
ofsoul  beamed  in  his  countenance;  not  be  repressed  or  subjugated 
its  mild,  sad  expression  could  not  without  protracted  sufferings,  which 
CQnnteract  the  defects  of  his  per-  age  may  alleviate,  but  death  alone 
soUi  but  caused  them  to  be  forgot-  can  end.  Such,  however,  is  the 
ten.  destiny  which  menaces  every  de- 
Youth  derived  in  advance  of  all  formed  bein^;  the  very  persons 
its  prestige,  succeeded  an  ungra-  whose  long,  bitter  trials  sharpen  the 
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need  of  affaotion,  a  forced  oelibacf  iog;  to  live  in  tbe  midit  of  young 

oonsigDs  to  tbe  tortures  of  an  eter-  girls,  whoee  very  presence  ixtspiies 

nal  and  detested  isolatioo.    In  this  the  heart  with  the  desire  of  attach- 

view,  the  deformed  are  to  be  pitied  ing  them^ and  to  feel  forever  ezoLud- 

above  all  others,  and  the  sight  of  ed  from  the  happiness  of  pleastng 

them  awakens  deep  compassion  in  and  of  being  loved,  to  be  for  all 

the  heart.  women  a  monster,  whoae  homage 

A  stranger  ODoe  visited  a  roann*  is  ridiculous  or  insulting, 

fsctory,  and  among  the  other  work*  Ah  I  these  are  the  beings  most 

men,  an  aged  soldier,  who  had  be-  to  be  pitied  of  all  the  miserable, 

come  an  artisan,  was  pointed  out  I  now  believe  that   the  straogec,' 

to  him  ;  the  man^s  face  was  horri-  whose  remark  I  have  quoted,  was 

blj  disfigured  by  wounds.    On  see-  a  worthy,  sensible,  humane  man,  in 

ing  him  the  stranger  betraved  much  passing  on  and  reserving  his  oom- 

emotion,    and    asked    if   he  was  piission  for  others, 

married  ;  on  receiving  an  affirma-  Happily,   this  perspective   of  a 

tive  response,  his  emotion  seemed  frightful  isolation  does  not  show  it* 

suddenly  to  subside :  4n  that  case,**  self  all  at  once,  or  as  certain  to  those 

be  said,  ^*  I  will  reserve  my  com*  whom  it  awaits ;  it  is  thus,  doubt- 

rBsion  for  others,"  and  passed  on.  less,  that  instead  of  being  crushed 

was  present,  and    his  remark,  with  despair  at  the  unjust  rigour  of 

which  seemed  harsh  and  strange,  fate,  they  become  accastomied,  by 

was  long  impressed  on  my  memory,  degrees,  and  endure  to  the  end,  the 

but  I  now  perceive  in  it  a  meaning  burden  of  a  joyless  life.     When 

full  of  justice  and  humanity.  my  friend  entered  the  world, though 

With  ardent  and  generous  minds,  he  had  been  disabused  in  a  thou- 

the  feeling  which  leads  them  to  sand  respects  by  a  preooeioas  expe- 

covet  the  homage  and  sympathy  of  rience,  the  idea  had  never  entered 

the  multitude,  ordinarily  changes  his  mind,  that  the  homage  of  a 

its  object  at  the  approach  of  man-  heart  like  his  could  not  be  accepta- 

hood,  and   they  seek  in  the  love  ble,  or  that  the  career  of  marriage 

and  esteem  of  a  companion,  what  would  be  dosed  to  him,  aa  well  as 

they  despair  of  obtaining  elsewhere,  that  of  war  or  the  law.    If  he  ia- 

There  are  many  heroes  in  adolee-  dulged  such  illusions,  he  had,  how- 

cence,  who  disappointed  in  their  ever,  endured  a  sufficient  measure 

dreams  of  glory,  or  shipwrecked  in  of  disappointment  to  render  him 

their  hopes  of   immortality,  find  timid  and  bashful  in  the  presence 

shelter  in  the  port  of  an  obscure  of  women,  and  he  tried  to  please 

but  peaceful   marriage ;  they  are  with  the  attraction  of  an  amiable 

not  to  be  pitied.    To  meet  with  and  cultivated  mind,  without  a^i- 

affection,    to   see    their    ofispring  ring  to  captivate  by  ezpreasions  of 

growing  up  around  them,  to  sit  at  the  earnest,  passionate  sentimeati 

their  own  domestic  hearth  in  their  which  filled  his  heart.    This  sitna* 

old  age  is  to  fulfill  their  destiny,  or,  tion  was  a  perpetual  snare  to  him ; 

at  least,  to  obtain  a  ))ortion  of  the  bis  society  was  permitted,  loved, 

most  precious  blessings  promised  even  sought ;  but  on  condition  of 

to  all.  his  always  remaining  in  the  poai- 

But  to  see  these  blessings  scat*  tion  which  he  occupied— but  to  re- 

tered  around  them,  and  to  aspire  to  main  there  always,  never  to  receive 

them  with  all  the  strength  of  their  or  hazard  one  word  of  tender  pre- 

souls,  without  the  power  of  attain*  ferenoe  or  affection,  to  consume 
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himself  m  effortg,  if  thej  shonld  tbe  elevation  of  his  character  and 

sacceed,  or  to  draw  on  himself  bar-  importance  of  his  services.    But  in 

barom  mortifications  if  he  mani-  proportion    as  he  discovered   the 

fested,  either  in  his  conversation  or  impossibility  of  consecrating  his  for- 

manners,  the  slightest  sign  of  love*  tune  to  a  companion  of  his  choice, 

I  was  then  his  confidant  fie  its  value  seemed  to  decrease,  and 
often  shed  tears.  I  divined  the  gradually  the  flame  of  ambition  ex- 
cause,  but  did  not  attempt  to  un-  pired  in  his  heart.  The  career  in 
cover  bis  wounds  for  which  I  could  which  he  had  acquired  so  much 
devise  no  remedy,  and  by  a  sort  of  honour  was  arrested,  he  reduced 
repugnance  to  trace  his  sufierings  his  commercial  relations  to  a  de- 
to  their  ignoble  source,  he  preferred  gree  which  barely  afforded  him  the 
that  I  should  divine,  rather  than  means  of  subsistence,  exiled  himself 
speak  openly  of  them.  On  one  oc-  from  the  saloons  he  had  been  accus- 
casion,  however,  he  remarked :  fomed  to  frequent,  and  finished  by 

"•  The  one  whom  I  adore  is  beau-  self-concentration  in  a  taciturn  and 

tiful  and  amiable  ;  but  I  swear,  that  solitary  life, 

rather  than  remain  unmarried,  I  A  singular,  fixed  impression  on 

woald  addx'ess  the  homeliest  and  the  soul  of  my  friend,  at  this  epoch, 

least  amiable,  if  I  felt  assured  that  seemed,  by  its  tumultuous  move- 

the  one  whom  others  did  not  de-  ments,  to  indicate  a  passionate  grief, 

sire  would  desire  and  love  me."  One  day,  when  we  were  walking 

I  encouraged  him  in  his  modest  together,  two  female  voices  were 

viewsi  and  took  advantage  of  his  heard  at  a  distance,  accompanied 

humblQ  mood  to  combat  the  rising  by  a  harp.  Henry,  who  was  always 

passion  which  led  him  to  an  unat-  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  power 

taiaable  object.    Participating  in  of   music,  stopped  to  listen,  then 

the  hope,  I  persuaded  him  that  by  led  me  to  the    spot  from  which 

bounding  his  pretensions,  and  re-  the  voices  seemed  to  proceed.    In 

nouncing  the  seducing  advantages  the  silent  court  of  a  noble  mansion 

of  personal  attraction,  he  could  not  we  found  two  street  singers. 

&il,  some  day,  of  being  happy.  The  females  sung  an  ancient  bal- 

These  humiliating  consolations  lad ;  their  appearance  and  manuers 

seemed  to  afflict  him ;  but  he  had  were  marked  by  an  air  of  decency 

too  much  good  sense  not  to  perceive  and   propriety.    One  of  them,  a 

their  force, and  his  mannersshielded  young  and  timid  girl,  seemed  to  be 

him  from  ridicule,  which  could  not  the  daughter  of  the  other ;   her 

attack  that  which  nothing  external  light  silky  hair  was  bound  around 

revealed  the  existence  ol  a  forehead  embrowned  by  exposure 

But  if  Henry  escaped  the  shafts  to  the  sun,  her  long,  fawn-like  eye- 
of  a  merciless  world,  discourage-  lashes  veiled  her  modest  glances, 
ment  and  sadness  reached  him  not  and  her  features  combined  that 
leas  surely  by  another  way,  and  de-  delicate  grace  and  wildness  rare- 
prived  him  of  the  advantages  which  ly  found  but  in  women  who  de- 
he  had  already  gained.  He  had  vote  themselves  to  a  roving  and 
soon  distingnisned  himself  in  his  adventurous  life.  In  seeing  her 
commercial  career,  public  oonsid-  thus  exposed  to  the  rude  gaze  of  the 
oration  surrounded  him,  a  brilliant  multitude,  a  feeling  of  compassion 
pietare  of  fortune  opened  before  naturally  arose;  a  sad  spectacle, 
him,  and  it  was  his  peculiar  privi-  indeed,  was  this  young  plant,  fiour- 
lege  to  ennoble  his  profession  by  ishing  far  from  its  natal  soil,  ex- 
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posed  to  the    inclemency  of  the  girl  in  the  'position  she  is  wortby 

weather,  menaced  by  the  storms  of  of,  but  she  would  not  accept  me, 

heaven  and  the  outrages  of  men.  and  you  dare  not  tell  me  so  P  His 

That  which  for  all  others  is  bnt  voice  faltered,  and  tears  nished  to 

a   fugitive  impression,  sometimes  his  eyes. 

suffices  to  excite  a  sick  heart  pro-  '*  Henry,"  I  exclaimed,  ^'are  you 
foundly.  Standing  motionless  at  distracted  ?  Are  you  really  in  ear- 
my  side,  my  friend  regarded  the  nest?  I  believe  that  these  are  hon- 
girl  with  tender  compassion.  At  est  women,  but  what  probability  n 
the  sounds  of  her  sweet  and  simple,  there  that  public  opinion  would 
but  almost  unvaried  melody,  his  ever  forgive  the  scandal  of  such  an 
face  became  animated,  and  tears  union?"  These  words  threw  him 
moistened  his  eyes.  He  seemed  to  into  a  transport  of  fury.  '^  Public 
have  passed  under  the  charm  of  opinion!"  interrupted  he,  turning 
those  dazzling  dreams,  which  arise  pale  with  disdain,  **  am  I  to  make 
from  the  depths  of  the  soul  on  hear-  sacrifices  to  it  ?  On  what  ground ! 
ing  an  expressive  song,  and  his  What  do  I  owe  to  it  ?  I  detest  it! 
heart  throbbed  with  gratitude  to  I  despise  it !  I  defy  it !  I  will 
the  young  girl,  whose  accents  had  neither  suffer  or  die  for  it  I  Listen 
afforded  him  this  passing  but  lively  to  me,  Louis.  Opinion !  Scandal ! 
enjoyment.  As  emotion  had  usually  Ah,  if  these  were  but  the  only  bar- 
the  effect  of  aggravating  his  ten-  riersl  Tell  me  the  truth.  Say 
derness,  I  wished  to  put  an  end  to  that  a  girl  picked  up  in  the  street 
it  by  departing,  but  he  did  not  at-  is  too  precious  a  spouse  for  me  to 
tempt  either  to  detain  or  follow  me.  dare  to  aspire  to.  Say  that  I  am 
The  first  ballad  being  finished,  the  doomed  to  live  alone  and  misera' 
females  sung  another,  after  which  ble — and  that  you,  my  friend,  ean- 
the  young  girl  approached  to  col-  not  but  acknowledge  that  it  is  de- 
lect our  offerings — they  then  went  creed,"  He  could  not  proceed — 
on,  and  we  followed  them  from  sobs  stifled  his  voice, 
place  to  place  until  the  evening.  Thus  terminated  our  conversa- 
On  leaving  them  Henry  was  for  a  tion.  There  was  no  further  discus- 
time  silent  and  predccupied  ;  then,  sion  respecting  the  women,  and 
suddenly  giving  expression  to  his  Henry  relapsed  into  deep  despon- 
thoughts,  he  exclaimed :  "  Who  dency.  From  that  day  our  inter- 
will  rescue  these  women  from  their  course  grew  less  frequent,  and  our 
abject  and  wearisome  calling?  Who  conversations  less  confidential.  My 
will  elevate  this  young  girl  to  the  remarkn  appeared  cruel  to  him,  and 
position  she  deserves  to  fill  ?  She  he  considered  my  silence  still  more 
would  not  blush  in  that  manner,  so.  Undeceived  with  respect  to 
she  would  not  have  that  timid  the  blindness  of  my  friendship  for 
glance,  that  modest  face,  if  she  him,  his  own  cooled  insensibly, 
were  not  pure  and  unsophisticated."       Some  months  aUber,  without  oon- 

Uttering  these  words  with  pas-  suiting  me,  he  addressed  a  young 

sionate  emphasis,  he  looked  stead-  girl,  who  possessed  no  advantages 

ily  at  me,  as  if  to  penetrate  the  im-  of  either  person  or  fortune,  and  was 

pression  they  had  made.     Uncer-  refused.      Without    mystery,    but 

tain   of  their   precise   meaning,  I  without  giving   any  intimation  of 

hesitated  to  answer.  his  plans,  he  arranged   his  affaira, 

^'Itis  I,"  he  vehemently  resumed,  and  I  soon  learned  that  he  had  left 

**  it  is  I  who  would  place  this  young  the  town. 
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Many  reports  were  cirealated  on  of  seven  years,  I  received  the  fol- 

tbe  8ubje(;t  of  his  clandestine  de-  lowing  letter,  in   connexion  with 

parture,  but  I  was  ignorant  of  the  which  I  have  written  the  preceding 

destiny  of  my  fnend  until  a  few  narrative, 
days  since,  when,  after  an  interval 

{To  b§  Continued,) 


ARISTOPnANBS. 

Prince  of  baflbons,  of  lyric  iMirds  the  down, 
ThU  protean  Aristophanes  co-blendB 
Broad  farce  and  graceful  wit,  coarse  jests  and  flights 
Of  loAy  song  in  auch  a  wondrous  guise ; 
Flitting  on  Fancy^a  airy  wing,  and  now 
On  great  Imagination's  pinions  soaring ; 
Now  weaving  convoluted  compounds,  now 
With  single,  lightning  flash,  touching  the  core 
Of  some  political  corruption:  here 
To  gross  and  prurient  fancy  oiinist'ring. 
There  breathing  almost  sacred  melodies- 
Keen  critio— daring  skeptic— moralist-^ 
Unjust  calumniator,  yet  a  bold 
Rebuker  of  strong  villany — withal 
Malignant,  genial,  bitter,  sweet,  hot,  cold. 
Aristocratic-democrat — he  charms. 
Disgusts,  astounds,  entices,  in  such  wise, 
That  had  we  lost  his  volume^our  dull  wit 
Would  ne'er  bare  guessed  the  many-sided  play 
Of  Attic  genius,  nor  the  hidden  powers 
Of  that  exhaustless,marvMous,  subtle  tongue, 
Wondrous  in  its  remains,  more  wondrous  still 
In  all  its  unimagined  capabilities. 
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"passages  fboh  mt  autobiographt,'^  bt  stdney,  ladt  moroah. 

A  long  time  ago,  somewhere  ace  to  The  Eod,  and  a  very  twad- 

within  the  present  century,  I  was  dling,  commonplace  me  indeed, 
making  a  round   of  visits  with   a        If  this  private  Diary  was  written 

friend.    Among  others   to  whom  in  1818,  and  if  at  that  time,  the 

we  paid  our  compliments,  was  an  public  pages  of  Lady  Morgan  laid 

ancient  dowager,  who,  to  my  youth-  the  world  of  letters  and  fashion  at 

ful  eyes,  was  the  dreariest,  foolish-  her  feet,  we  must  only  conclude 

est,  most  tiresome  old  soul,  that  that  she  reserved  her  wit  for  the 

ever  chattered  away  about  nothing  public,  and  wasted  none  on  her 

•—or,  about  every  scandal  that  ever  correspondence  with  her  sister, or  on 

was  or  was  not  invented.     She  had  the  little  journal.     I  scarcely  know 

not  a  trace  of  good  looks  in  her  ten  women  who  write  such  namby- 

face  or  figure,  a  sparkle  of  good  na-  pamby  letters :  I  know  fifty  who 

ture  or  brilliancy  on  her  tongue,  write  fifty  times  better. 
When  we  left  the  house,  my  friend,       The  letters  and  notes  to  herself 

who  doubtless  wished  to  'improve  are  usually  quite  devoid  of  interest, 

the  occasion,"  said  to  me  solemnly,  except,  as  I  suggested,  unless  one 

"  my  dear,  that  was  a  beauty  and  a  is  looking  for  confirmadon  of  Lady 

wit    What  a  lesson  to  us  P  Morgan's  immense  fame,  as   set 

**  Tes,  it  might  be ;  only,  I  am  forth  in  their  adulatory  phrases, 
sure  we  are  not  beauties,  and  I       The  portrait  of  Lady  Cork  can- 

question  if  we  are  wits ;  so,  per-  not  compare  with    D'Israeli'a,  in 

hapSjWeshallnever  reach  this  con-  "Henrietta  Temple,"  of  the  same 

dition.    Let  us  be  comforted."  old  lady ;  but  the  best  thing  in  the 

The  application  of  this  insignifi-  book  is  the  sketch  of  Lady  Caro- 

cant  anecdote  is  not  so  far  distant  line  Lamb.    Her  letter,  p.  317,  is 

as  the  reader  may  at  first  think.  queer,  crazy,  and  characteristic. 

Here  is  Lady  Morgan's  diary.       Of  whatreligion is  Lady  Morgan! 

Thirty  years  ago    Lady  Morgan  She  thinks  Voltaire,  upon  the  whole, 

was  a  celebrity — quoted  and  read,  rather  a  pious  man,  and  when  she 

and  followed  and  retdd.    Her  nov-  came  in  her  travels,  and  saw  the 

els  are  out  of  print  now — at  least,  I  church,  "  with  the  inscription  over 

cannot  find  "  Florence  Macarthy,"  the  portal, 
or  any  of  the  other  volumes  so  be-  -n        * 

ijjTj*j  ,^T%  Deo  Optimo  maximo, 

lauded.    I  did   once    read  "Dra-  *^ 

matic  Sketches,"  and  thought  them  it  really  impressed  us  with  a  solemn 

singularly  dull  and  pointless;  and  feeling:  there  was  no  St  Mary  or 

unless  one  were  in  a  present  high  St.  Catherine,  St  Timothy  or  St 

state  of  appreciation  of  Lady  Mor-  Thomas,   to  divide  our  attention 

gan's    talents,  and   were    eagerly  with  the  Most  High ;  and  we  were 

looking  for  the  just  praise  bestowed  tempted  to  fall  on  our  knees  and 

upon  her  books,  I  see  no  earthly  thank  Providence,  to  whom  this 

interest  attached    to    these  three  temple  was  raised,  for  all  the  bless- 

hundred  and  eighty-two  pages.  ings  we  at  that  moment  enjoyed." 

It  is  "  me,  me,  me,"  from  Pref-  (p.  877.) 
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Sho  quotes  a  bon-mot  of  Vol-  M*me  d'Arblay  so  gloatingly  elabo- 

taire,  repeated  by  D^non,  and  why,  rates.    Odds  poppies  and  treacle ! 

it  would  be  difficult  to  tell,  for  it  is  as  Sir  Lucius  might  say,  catch  noe 

simply  as  she  gives  it,  profane,  and  doing  it  again  1 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  miladi  I  would  as  soon  attack  the  Jour- 

miued  the  point  of  the  anecdote,  nal,  get  astray  in  some  of  those 

(p.  262)     And  she  speaks  of  our  long-winded    conversations,    (that 

Saviour  as  a  "  religious  reformer,"  have  as  much  point  as  Harper's  il- 

(p.  874)  and  rather  praises  him  for  lustrations  in  the  Monthly,)  and 

being  superior  to  his  ^successors.''  fall  into  a  slumber,  deeper  than  the 

Are  all  lady-novelista,  in  their  old  Sleeping  Beauty's,   while  reading 

age,  as  uninteresting  as  Lady  Mor-  about  ^*  Queeny,"  (Miss  Thrale)  or 

gan  ?    I  shudder  at  the  question,  the  real  Queen,  the  King,  the  little 

and  only  hope  that  the  fame  of  their  Princesses,  and  Mrs.  Sch  wellenberg. 

youth,  and  the  twaddle  of  their  ad-  But  to  return  to  Lady  Morgan, 

vanced  yean  will  go  in  inverse  ra-  (I  don't  know  why  Russell's  Maga- 

tio — that  is,  may  some  of  us  who  zine  requires  a  book  criticism  from 

never  have  had  such  incense  burned  me ;  it  is  very  evident,  that  it  is  not 

under  our  noses  at  thirty,  not  be-  my  calling  nor  speciality,  I  have 

comeatsixty  as  dazed  and  stupefied  such    a  way  of   rambling,)    her 

by  the  process,  and  our  words  be  ^France"  may  have  been  a  great 

considered  so  **  uncommonly  ordi-  political  f2rpo«^,  her  works  enchant- 

nary."    It  would  hardly  be  fair,  in  ing  and  searching  pictures  of  life 

&ct,  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  and  manners,  but  their  day   has 

**  The  wild  Irish  girl"  would  not  passed,  why  rake  up  the  recollec- 

bave  many  readers  now-a-days,  I  tion  of  a  has-been,  dead,  buried  and 

&ncy,  and  yet,  I  believe  it  made  as  forgotten,  just  to  tell  an  unsympa- 

great  a  sensation  as  "  Jane  Eyre."  thising  and  unbelieving  public  what 

Will  Charlotte  Bronte  be  looked  magnificent  things  they  were? — 

upon  by  my  grand-children  as  a  and  to  do  this  in  the  dullest  possi- 

very  midiocre   novelist?    Is    this  ble    manner.    Although,  for  my 

only  the  natural  march  of  time  and  part,  setting  aside  the  wisdom  and 

progress  f  judgment  of  thirty  years  since,  I  am 

*^£velina,"byMiss  Bumey,*  crea-  inclined  to  think,  that  even  at  that 
ted  hjurore  ;  and  at  the  tender  age  time,  Lady  Morgan  gives  the  verita- 
of  twelve  I  adored  its  author  as  a  mi-  ble  sketch  of  herself  and  her  pro- 
raculous  writer.  At  sixteen,  M'me  d notions,  when  she  speaks  of  "my 
d'Arblay's  Journal  was  published —  fussy,  flimsy,  flirty,  Celtic  tempera- 
two  huge  volumes  of  egotistical  ment,  by  courtesy  called  Mind; 
praise-— and  already  I  began  to  be  which  gives  me  the  title  among  my 
disenchanted ;  last  year  I  tried  to  dear  compatriots  of  being  such  a 
re-read  "Evelina,"  upon  whose  glory  **  talented  creature." 

^Afterwards  Madame  d'Arblay. 
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"  Show  your  children,  but  do  not  show  them  off." — Good  Advice, 

My  friend  Brown  has  a  remarka-  to  Mrs.  Brown,  whom  I  remembered 
blj  interepting  family  of  children,  in  her  single  days  as  a  gay,  bloom- 
eight  in  number,  and'  varying  in  ing  girl,  and,  I  most  confess,  as  I 
age  from  one  to  fifteen.  Brown  and  surveyed  her  pale,  careworn  faoe,  I 
I  were  college  companions,  but  we  somewhat  hesitated  in  my  speech, 
had  not  met  since  the  said  Brown  ^  madam,  how  peculiarly  ha{^y 
had  entered  into  the  blissful  re-  you  must  be,  surrounded  by  so 
gions  of  matrimony,  in  whose  sun-  large  and  so  interesting  a  family; 
ny  vales  we  find  him  luxuriating  at  your  'jewels'  are  sufficient  in  num- 
the  time  I  have  the  peculiar  pleas-  ber  to  form  quite  an  extensive  neck- 
ure  of  introducing  him  to  my  kind  lace." 

readers.    I  concluded  on  my  arri-  *'  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  utterly 

val  in  the  city  that  holds  the  happy  divested  of  the  exulting  manner  of 

Brown  and  lovely  family,  to  visit  her  lord,  ^  it  would  not  be  quite  so 

my  old  friend,  to  talk  over  college  bad  if  I  only  had  a  sewing  ma*^ 

scrapes  and  college  fun,   and   sit  chine." 

once  more  in  imagination  around  ^  Not  quite  so  bad  I"  what  did 

the  immortal  punch  bowl.    I  found  she  mean ;  and  Brown  frowned  in- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  children,  dignantly ;  ^  women  do  make  such 

eight,  engaged  in  the  pleasant  duty  a  fuss  over  their  sewing ;  why  its 

of  eating  supper.    They  made  no  the  very  highest  style  of  feminine 

stranger  of  me,  and   I  was  soon  enjoyment  to  sew  for  eight  lovely 

seated  in  their  midst,  enjoying  my  children ;  the  woman  whose  aspi- 

hominy  as  eagerly  as  the  youns^est  rations  are  not  bounded  by  buttons, 

of  them.     **  Look  around,  my  dear  long-cloth  and  tape  is  not  worthy  of 

fellow,"  said  Brown,  exultingly,  ^  is  the  sweet  name,  mother.    Eudora, 

not  this  a  beautiful  spectacle:  ^a  mydear,youknow  I  have  frequently 

sight  to  make  an  old  man  young?"  had   occasion   to  make  these  re- 

**  O,  really  charming,"  I  answered  marks  to  you  before,"  and  Brown 

as  I  surveyed  the  youngsters,  each  looked  deeply  hurt  and  mortified, 

with  a  large  spoonful  of  hominy  to  Mrs.  Brown  sighed  deeply.  ^My 

his  mouth.  dear  fellow,"  said  Brown,  turning  to 

**  Think  of  it,  my  dear  sir,"  said  me,  '^  I  do  not  say  so  because  they 
Brown.and  his  manner  became  tru-  are  mine — I  am  utterly  free  from 
ly  majestic,  "  eight  of  them,  yes,  vanity  on  that  score — my  children 
sir,  eight  of  them,  and  two  of  them  are  the  best  and  the  smartest  child- 
twins,"  and  he  leaned  back  in  his  ran  in  the  State  ;  you  cannot  find 
chair  as  much  as  to  say,  '*  beat  that  their  equal." 
who  can."  "  No  doubt,"  I  replied  earnestly, 

"Well,  it  really  is  wonderful,"  I  warmed  into  enthusiasm   by  the 

replied,  surveying  the  row  of  little  charming  spectacle  before  me. 

feces;  "my  dear  Brown,  it  reminds  "Yes,    sir,"    answered     Brown, 

me  of  Danaus  and  u£gyptus,  fifty  "  you  are  surrounded  by  a  combi- 

sons  and  fifty  daughters."    I  turned  nation   of  talent  you  have  never 
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seen  surpassed ;  that  fellow"  point-  Braham  sing  'the  Bay  of  Biscaj, 

ing  to  a  little  boy  whose  face  was  oh  V  with  regard  to  noise.   Brown, 

smeared  with  molasses,  ^  that  fel-  you  are  certainly  more  privileged 

low  is  bound  to  be  a  poet;  look  at  than  I  am;  you  enjoy  it  to  pertec- 

it  in  his  eye,  air;  he  '11  prove  a  Mil-  tion." 

ton  yet.*^  "You  did  not  anticipate,*'  asked 

"  Is  he  blind  ?"  I  asked,  in  con«  Brown,  his  eye/  flashmg  delight, 

stemation.  ^*to  find  me  so  charmingly  situated, 

*^ Blind  I  no,  sir;  see  the   won-  did  you?" 

derful  depth  and  expression  of  eye.  "  Well,  no,  not  exactly;  I  thought 

In  so  young  a  child  I  say  it  is  re-  there  might  be  about  four,  and  half 

markable — truly  wonderful.    And  the  noise." 

look  at  that  fellow's  head,  what  so-  "  Four,"  and  Brown  laughed  joy- 

lidity,  what  nobility  of  formation ;  fully,  "  well,  I  am  four  ahead  of  your 

that  child's  head  is  Websterian — in  calculations ;  twice  four,  sir,  is  eight 

him  you  view  the  future  statesman.  — and  they  are  so  superior,  I  as- 

This  other  boy  displays  wonderful  sure  you ;  here  is  quality  as  well  aa 

fenius  with  the  pencil ;  young  as  quantity." 

e  is,  only  five,  he  has,  I  assure  you,  ^'  O,  you  are  really,  really  fortu- 

and  I  say  it  in  no  boasting  spirit,  nate,"  I  said,  grasping  the  hand  of 

scribbled  over   the  walls  of   this  my  old  college  friend,  with  all  the 

house  from  the  attic  to  the  cellar,  deep  feeling  I  actually  experienced. 

To  the  unpractised  eye  these  rude  "  And  they  are  handsome,  too, 

sketches  seem  bare  pencil  marks  are  they  not  ?"  asked  Brown, 

and  nothing  more ;  but  I  detect  ge-  '*  Handsome!  why,  my  dearest 

nius,  wonderful    genius    in  these  fellow,  they,  are  positively  superb  ; 

crude    representations ;    they    are  each  one  can.sit  as  a  model  for  an 

the  shadow  of  coming  events ;  he  angel,"    I    replied,    partaking   of 

will  be  a  Raphael  Sanzip."  Brown's  enthusiasm. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Brown,"  I  said,  "  An<f  so  good,"  again  repeated 

'^the  early  development  of  these  Brown, 

children  is  truly  wonderful.    You  ^  Baby  saints,"  I  replied, 

have  a  brilliant  family,  a  resplend-  ''Every  one  born  without  origi- 

ent  convention  of  young  folks."  nal  sin," said  Brown;  "why  my  dear 

''Wait  until   after  supper,"   r^  Singleton,  there  is  no  trouble  in' 

plied  Brown,  and  I  will  show  you  bringing  up  such  children  as  these ; 

what  they  can  do.    Ah,  my  poor  they  are  born  already  brought  up, 

fellow,"  added   Brown,  with   deep  if  I  may  so  express  it." 

sympathy,  "you   bachelors  know  "  Why,  that  is  really  delightful," 

nothing  of  life — positively  nothing."  I  said  ;  "it  saves  the  parents  much 

"No,  nothing,"  I  answered,  sub-  trouble.    Brown,  you  are  a  lucky 

missively.  man." 

"And,  let  me  add,  you  know  "  Lucky !"  and  Brown  raised  his 
nothing  of  noise,"  and  he  elevated  eyes  to  Heaven  with  Jin  expression 
his  voice,  "  is  not  this  childish  glee  of  gratitude  that  was  quite  affect- 
delightful?  Note  how  all  talk,  and  ing ;  "  but  come,  my  loves,  if  you 
all  talk  at  once;  why,  it  is  posi-  have  finished  supper, let's  withdraw 
lively  uproarious;  it's  music,  sir,  into  the  other  room,  and  show  Mr. 
genuine  music."  Singleton  what  you  can  do." 

"Yes,"  I  cried  out,  raising  my  Chairs  were  pushed  hastily  aside; 

voice,  as  if  I  was  speaking  in  a  and   the  little  saints  and   angels 

storm,  "it's  better  than  hearing  rushed  into  the  next  apartment  as 
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if  a  thousand  demons  were  at  their  oiisly.    While  the  dear  creatures 

heels.  were  resting  and  cooling,  I  turned 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  wonder-  to  Brown.     "What's  become  of 

ful  life  and  activity  ?"  asked  Brown,  May  bank  ¥" 
as  some  of  these  dear  little  beings,       "  Ah !  our  old  room-mate,"  he 

in  their  eagerness^  to  seize  on  the  replied;  "  well,  his  is  a  very  curious 

rocking  chairs,  tumbled  headlong  history ;    he  has  passed   throogh 

in  a  group  on  the  floor.  some  remarkable  scenes;  I  will  tell 

"  Truly,  truly  wonderful,"  as  one  you.    Come  here,  Harry,  and  speak 

young  one,  "  with  lungs  of  brass,"  for  this  gentleman.    This  boy  is  a 

yelled  most  lustily.    Brown  pacified  natural   orator,  sir;   listen   to  his 

him,  and  the  exhibition  commenced,  emphasis,"  and  Harry  placing  one 

Nan  and  Fan,  the  twins,  opened  the  hand  on  his  heart,  and  pointing  at 

evening's  entertainment  with  a  duet  his  father  with   the  other,  com- 

on  the  piano,  and  the  ntrains  of  menced, 

"away  with  melancholy"  greeted  ..^^  „„j  to  be.  that  U  the  que- 

my  enraptured  ear.  tion." 

**  Now   there's  talent  for  you,"  «      .     , . 

said  Brown,  »'why,  those  girls  are       "^^^  *<^  ^^^  ^^^  i»  ^»  ^^ 

only  ten  years  old."  whispered  Brown. 

**  Truly  wonderful,"  I  said,  breath-       "Remarkable,"  was  all  I  could 

less  with  astonishment.  ^h  Bearching  for  the  blaze. 

"Those    girls   are  destined    to  '* To  die,— to  sleep;— 

make  a  noise  in  the  world ;  there  To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream ;  ay, 
is  a  brilliancy  in  their  style  unsur-  ^^^^  •  **^®  '"^  *" 

passed.    My  dears,  sing  your  trio       "  I'  ve  forgotten  the  rest,"  said 

with  your  sister.  Now  that  is  what  Harry. 

I  call  really  astonishing,"  said  "  For  in  that  sleep  of  death,"  re- 
Brown,  as  the  dulcet  note^  swelled  peated  Brown,  solemnly,  "  what 
out  on  the  air ;  "  note  you,  that  it  is  dreams  may  come."  Harry,  whose 
not  a  simple  duet,  but  an  intricate  memory  appear^  to  be  somewhat 
trio ;  did  you  ever  hear  such  bar-  treacherous,  repeated  after  Lim, 
mony?"  then   paused   again.     Brown  vent 

"No,  I  never  did.    I  am  lost  in  on:  "Whenw'e  have  shuffled  off 

wonder."  this   mortal  coil, — ^Must  give    us 

Several  songs  were  sung ;  then  pause." 
the  musical  entertainment  was  con-        I  embraced  this  pause  to  say  to 

eluded,  and,  amidst  bursts  of  ap-  Brown,  "  and  what  did  yon  say  be- 

plause,  the  young  performers  bowed  came  of  Maybank  f" 
their  heads  to  receive  imaginary       "  My  dear  fellow,"  he  replied,  in 

chaplets.    Then  the  dancing  com-  a  mortified  tone,  "give  Harry  time 

menced.  to  collect  himself;  he's  a  natural 

"  What  grace — the  very  poetry  orator,  I  assure  you."    I  preserved 

of  motion,"  whispered   Brown,  as  a  respectful  silence.    Henry  recom- 

his  eldest  girl  floated  past  us  in  the  menced,  and  carried  the  whole  af- 

dance.  ,  fair  through  triumphantly.     "  Bra- 

"  Charming,"  I  groaned  out,  as  vo  1"  said  Brown,  slapping  him  on 
another  girl,  somewhat  fat,  trod  the  back.  "Bravo!"  said  I,  slap- 
heavily  on  my  toe.  The  dancing  ping  them  both  on  the  back.  Brown 
was  at  length  over,  and  panting  considerably  the  hardest 
and  red,  the  Graces  threw  them-  "  Now,  Ophelia,  show  Mr.  Sin- 
selves  into  chairs,  and  fanned  vigor-  gleton  your  paintings,  my   love." 
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Ophelia    obeyed.    ^Look  at    the  a  olimax — genius  had  culminated 

yiffour  of  this  sketch,"  said  Brown,  in  the  baby.    It  was  time  for  me  to 

^Uiere  is  wonderful  spirit  in  the  at-  go.    I  had  passed  a  charming  ere- 

titade  of  this  horse,  how  natural —  tiing ;  and  I  fully  realized  to  what 

and  this  cow,  how  very  life-like."  an  elevated  position,  as  the  parent 

**  0,  father,  this  is  the  cow  and  of  an  interesting  family  or  eight 

not  the  horse,  and  this  is  the  horse  children,  my  old  college  friend  had 

and  not  the  cow,"  said  Ophelia,  been  raised. 

"Why,  yes,  my  dear,  you  are  "Singleton,"    said    ray    friend, 

correct,  of  course  it  is,  they  are  very  when  I  had  gone  through  the  duty 

life-like  indeed ;  but,  my  love,  you  of  kissing  the  little  ones  round, 

had  better  elongate  the  cow's  horns,  and  was  telling  him  adieu,  "  what 

thatitmayserve  as  a  distinguishing  do  you  think  of  my  children,  are 

mark.    This  is  wonderitil,  is  it  not  ?"  they  not  wonderful  T    The  defying 

asked    Brown,  turning    over    the  shake  of  the  head  which  accompa- 

sketch  to  me.  nied  this  question,  scared  roe  into 

**  It  is,  indeed,"  I  answered,  from  replying  submissively,  "very."  Hold- 

the  depths  of  my  heart,  as  I  sur-  ing  open  the  door,  as  I  got  on  the 

▼eyed  these  remarkable  specimens  step,  he  continued,  "  and  are  they 

of  natural  history  ;  the  cow  so  very  not  beautiful  ¥" 

like  a  horse,  and  the  horse  so  very  "  Very,  very,"  and  I  stepped  on 

like  a  cow.  the  pavement. 

**Oome  now,  baby,"  said  Brown,  "And  so  good." 

"  and  show  the  gentleman  what  ^  Y-e-s,"  1  cried  out,  retreating 

you  can  do,"  and   the  dear  little  speedily  up  the  street.    He  closed 

one-year-old  infant  took  its  tin  rat-  tne  door,  then  opening  it  again, 

tie  and  shook  it  with  the  most  as^  said,    "Singleton,  are  they  not?" 

tonishing  vigour  for  the  space  of  And  echo  answered,  *'not." 
fi?e  minutes.     Things  had  reached 
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Eliza,  if  that  old  theory  be  true, 

Which  says  that  early  frieDclships  earliest  die ! 

And  that  our  haznan  hearts,  we  know  not  why, 
Forsake  the  Old,  in  worship  of  the  New, 
Let  us,  sweet  friend,  be  found  among  those  few 

Who  prizing  Constancy,  disdain  to  lend 

An  ear  too  credent  to  the  faults  of  friend 
Or  foe ;  but  striving  ever  to  eschew 
Those  baneful  whisperings  of  Slander's  breath, 
(Whose  very  taint  is  something  worse  than  death,) 

And  with  a  confidence  and  pious  care, 
In  soul  united  by  a  simple  faith. 

Let  us  live  on  serene,  from  year  to  year 

In  love's  own  pure  and  heaven-born  atmosphere. 
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AN    OLD   ACQUAINTANCB. 

FBEBLY    TRANSLATBD  FROM  THB    "SCB5BS      HOLLAND AI8B8, "  OF     HILDBBBAHD. 

(NICHOLAS  BBBT8.) 

OBAPCBB    II.  — bow  AaSXIABLI    Z*    WAf. 

**  Jeanette  1  somebody  is  knock-  and  from  which  they  might  greatly 

ing,"  cried  a  feminiDe  voice.  profit^  if  it  were  not  that  their  coun- 

^I  hear  it.  Miss/'  replied  Jean-  try  neighbours  rise  much  earlier 

nette.  than  themselves,  and  know  better 

It  is  more  than   probable  that  exactly  when  each  fruit  and  vegeta* 

Jeannette  had  not  heard  anything,  ble  should  be  gathered, 
as  she  was  deep  in  a  flirtation  with       ^  It  is  very  warm,  to-day»  sir,'' 

the  gardener.  said  Jeannette,  moved  to  pitv  by 

Mr.  Bruis  had  prepared  a  dear  the  puffing  and   blowing   of  the 

little  plan  of  surprise  for  his  dear  stoutguest,  who  was  plodding  along 

friend,  so,  as  soon   as  Jeannette  behind  her. 
opened  the  gate,  and  informed  him       '^  Yes,  my  child,  terribly  hot,  ter- 

that  this  was  really  Veldzicht,  at  ribly,"  ejaculated  poor  Mr.  Bruis, 

last,  he  said,  "  but  is  there  no  one  in  the  garden  T 

"  Very  well,  my  good  girl,  show       "'  All  the  family  are  in  the  sum- 

me  at  once  into  the  house ;  I  am  mer  house,  except  Miss  Mina,  who 

an  old  friend  of  the  Doctor's,  and  I  is  reading  yonder." 
wish  to  surprise  him."  At  this  moment  they  reached  the 

"^  Shall  I  not  tell  the  doctor  that  water-side,  and  there,  sure  enough, 

you  are  here  ?"  under  a  willow,  growing  on  a  very 

"  Not  at  all,  I  beg  of  you ;  go  small   grass  plot,   was  the  eldest 

on,  my  good  girl,  and  I'll  follow  daughter  of  his  friend  Deluw.   She 

you."  was  seated  on  a  green  painted  rus- 

The  garden,  (for   the  cobbler's  tic  bench,  wore  gloves,  had  a  book 

voice  in  proclaiming  it  such,  instead  in  her  hand,  and  a  little  dog  at  her 

of  a  country  seat,  was  evidently  feet. 

strictly  correct,)  consisted  of  a  long       She  inclined  her  head  ceremo- 

and  narrow  strip  of  land,  with  very  niously  when  Mr.  Bruis  bowed  to 

narrow  paths,  bordered  by  straw-  her ;  but  the  little  dog  flew  at  him, 

berry  plants.    Whoever  penetrated  barking  furiously,  so  that  he  felt  a 

there,  would  immediately  be  aston-  strong  desire  to  favour  the  amall 

ished  that  so  many  apple  trees,  pear  animal  with  some  vigorous  blows  <tf 

trees,  and  currant  bushes  could  be  his  stick ;  but  he  desisted,  first,  be- 

crowded    into  so  small   a  space,  cause  it  was  a  lady's  dog,  and  also, 

where  one  was  continually  obliged  because  he  did  not  exactly  intend 

to  stoop  to  avoid  the  overhanging  to  commence  with  a   murder,  the 

bouffhs,  and  to  get  out  of  the  way  surprise  that  he  was  preparing  for 

of  the  trailing  branches.    It  was  his  dear  old  friend, 
one  of  these  spots  of  earth  which       The  summer-house  appeared  at 

city  people  call  a  **fertile  bit  of  length.     It  seemed  quite  spacious, 

land,"  and  in  which   they  delight,  The  lower  part  had  a  little  ohininey 
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place  where  one  could  boil  water,  able  wife,  and  his  flouriabing  pro- 

etc    Mr  Bmls  remarked  this  from  genj  I 

a  distance — ^you  moanted  to  the  ^  I  will  not,*'  yelled  the  little  boy 

Teritable  anmmer-booae  by  a  stair-  kicking  over  a  chair. 

case.  ^Instantly,'*    cried    the    father, 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear,**  said  our  hoarse  with  rage,  ^^  or  I  will  do  mis- 
hero  to  Jeannette,  when  he  found  chief." 

himself  two  steps  from  the  spot,  *^  Calm  yourself,  Deluw^"  said  the 

"  that  will  do."  mother,  \he'll  do  it  1" 

The  blinds  were  closed  in,  and  *' Don't  be  shocked,  sir,"  said  the 
the  door  was  not  fflazed,  as  is  usual,  doctor,  addressing  his  visitor,  and 
80  Mr.  Bruis  could  perfectly  carry  trying  to  regain  his  composure 
oQt  his  little  surprise.  What  a  *^  this  child  makes  my  life  unbeara* 
touching  pleasure  he  promised  him-  ble.  I  will  join  you  in  a  moment," 
self  I  His  loving  and  aflfectionate  and  he  seized  the  boy  by  the  collar, 
heart  overflowed  !  It  was  sixteen  ^  Oh,  gracious  goodness,  don't 
years  since  he  had  seen  his  excel-  tear  his  jacket,  Deluw,"  said  the 
lent  black  Daniel^  that  was  Deluw's  mother,  *^  he'll  do  it." 
nickname  at  the  University;  how  ** Leave  roe  alone,"  said  the  doc- 
was  he  to  meet  him  again  ^---beside  tor,  and  he  dragged  the  boy  out  of 
an  amiable  wife,  surrounded  by  the  room,  screaming  and  struggling, 
floorishing  children!  Doubtless,  carried  him  into  the  lower  story, 
my  hairs  had  replaced  the  black  and  shut  him  up  in  the  turf  cellar, 
locks  of  the  olden  time,  but  it  was  ^  Don't  be  shocked,  sir,"  said 
the  same  heart-— a  heart  open  to  M'me  Deluw,  in  her  turn,  to  the 
friendship,  to  joy,  to  sympathy  I  visitor;  ^*  I  am  quite  beside  my- 

Quite   full  of   these    delightful  self!" 

ideas,  he  did  not  remark  the  pierc-  She  sank  into  a  chair, 

ing  cries  which  issued  from  the  '*  I  think  I  will  take  a  little  walk," 

Bommer-house.  she  added. 

He  clambered  up  the  steps,  and  *"  Don't  let  me  incommode  you, 

opened  the  door  with  the  most  af-  «Madam,"  said  her  husband's  college 

fectionate  smile  that  ever  irradiated  chum.    She   went  off,  the   child 

the  purple  face  of  a  very  tired  fat  still  sobbing  and  tugging  at  her 

man.  dress. 

What  a  picture !  The  young  Deluw  with  the  pale 

There  was  a  dreadful  child,  about  lace  and  the  deep-set  eyes  remained 
siz  years  old,  who  was  screaming  alone  with  Mr.  Bruis,  and  began  to 
and  pounding  with  his  feet ;  there  examine  him  curiously, 
was  a  father,  red  with  anger,  men-  **  I'll  get  the  better  of  these  tor- 
aeing  the  child  with  energetic  ges-  ments  to  my  neighbours,"  said  Dr. 
tures;  there  was  a  mother,  pale  Deluw,  re&ntei^ng,  and  explaining 
with  anguish,  striving  to  calm  the  in  this  manner  his  apparently  bar- 
child  ;  there  was  a  great  boy  of   barous  conduct    May  I  ask f" 

thirteen,  with  palled,  puffed  cheeks,  ^  Paunchy,"  cried  the  good,  fat 

blue  circles  under  his  eyes,  his  el-  creature,  spreading  out  his  cheeks 

bows  on  the  table,  a  book  before  with   an  engaging  and  rubicund 

him,  and  enjoying  the  family  scene ;  smile. 

there  was  a  little  girl  of  five,  crying  Dr.  Deluw  opened  his  eyee  very 

and  holding  on  to  her  mother's  wide. 

»kirts.  **  Paunchy  I"  repeated  Mr.  Bruis. 

This  waa  the  Dr.  Deluw,  his  ami*  Dr.  Deluw  thought  that  he  had 
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to  deal  with  some  insane  indind-  Mr.  Bruis  would  have  given  the 

ual.  world  for  a  glass  of  beer,  or  of  wine 

''What  do  you  wish,  sirT  he  and  water;    bat  be  saw  himself 

enquired.  condemned,  hot  and  exhausted  as 

*^  Havn't  you  eaten  fifty  good  he  was,  to  take  a  boiling  cup  of 

dinners  with  Paunchy  T  tea  in  this  summer-house,  where 

Dr.  Deluw  thought  that  he  bad  the  temperature  was  perfectly  saffo- 

eaten  many  good  dinners  with  bis  eating, 

mouth — he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Mr.  Bruis  carried   die  scalding 

'^Tis  true,  I'm  bigger  than  I  beverage  to  his  parched  lips, 

was  then,  'black  Daniel.' "  ""  May  I  ask  for  a  little  milkf 

^  Bruis  r  cried  the  doctor,  sud-  Dr.  Deluw  saw  that  his  college 

denly,  ^  you  are  right :  I  was  called  friend  would  have  preferred  some- 

'  black  Daniel,'  and  you  '  Paunchy.'  thing  a  little  cooler,  so  he  made  a 

I  never  would  have  recognized  you,  thousand  excuses  for  the  refresh- 

my  boy  !    How  changed  you  are  1  ment  offered,  saying,  that  this  sum- 

Haven't    we    dined   together!    I  mer*house  was  only  a  place  to  which 

should  think  so !  At  the*  Tempting  they  came    oocasionally  for  the 

Sauceboat !'  "  children's  amusement.     **  I  remt 

Then   abandoning  the    familiar  that  we  have  no  cellar  here,"  he 

tone  of  old  days,   ^What  can  I  of-  concluded, 

fer  you,  Mr.  Bruis?"  and  he  added,  '^There  is  a  turf  cellar  r  screamed 

*^  do  you  know  where  my  wife  isf  the  young  gentleman  from  the  spot 

^  She  does  not  feel  very  well,  and  itself, 

has  gone  to  take  a  little  air  ?"  ^ The   little  good-for  nothing!" 

^  William,  go  and  look  for  your  said  the  mother,  with  a  smile,  ^  hare 

mother,"  said  the  doctor.  you   any   other    acquaintances  at 

William  got  up  lazily,  yawned,    ?"  naming  the  city,  which  I 

dragged  himself  to  the  door,  and  have  not  yet  named, 

screeched,  *^  Mamma !"  after  which  ^  No,  madame,"  answered  Brnis, 

he  resumed  his  seat,  and  buried  his  '*  I  only  came  to  see  your  husband, 

nose  in  his  book.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met,"  he 

^  I  want  to  get  out  1"  cried  the  added,  witn  a  sigh, 

urchin  from  the  turf-cellar,  kicking  ^  So  time  flies,"  said  M'me  De- 

at  the  door.  luw.    "  Another  cup  of  tea  f 

*' What  shall  Isayf"  asked  the  '*  Thank   you,    thank    you,   no 

doctor,  "  these  children  worry  me  more." 

to  death.    Tou  have  no  children,  I  M'me  Deluw  got  up,  courtesied, 

think  ?"  and  begged  the  guest  to  excuse  her. 

"Not  one,"  said  the  visitor,  who  The  little  girl  had  left  off  crying, 

was  dying  of  thirst  but  still  dragged  at  the  moth^s 

**  Mamma"  entered.  petticoats,  and  was  thus  hauled  oot 

"This  is  Mr.  Briiis,  my  dear,"  oyher. 

said  the  doctor,  "Mr.Bruis,  of  whom  When  his  wife  disappeared.  Dr. 

you  have  heard  me  so  often  speak."  Deluw's  heart  seemed  to  expand  a 

Madame's  countenance  plainly  little ;  no  doubt  he  would  willingly 
showed  that  she  had  no  such  recol-  have  recalled  old  scenes  with  his 
lection.  Madame  Deluw  was  a  old  friend — the  pleasures  of  Ley- 
very  discreet  lady.  den — the  "Tempting  Sauceboat," 

"Shall  I  offer  you  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I  don't  know  what  else, but  he 

rir  f"    She  went  to  a  closet,  and  judged  it  best  first  to  remove  the 

took  out  a  flowered  cup  and  saucer,  youthful  spy  aged  thirteen. 
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^I  don't  andentand,  William,  tolk    of  Leyden,  when  Jeannette 

why  you  are  not  fiftUng."  hastily  entered  and  said  that  ^^M'me 

^  Fishing  I"  repeated  the  child.  Van  Alpyn's  servant  came  to  beg 

^  that's  a  fine  amusement  I"  the  doctor  to  come  right  away  to 

*^  Why  don't  you  go  and  swing  his  mistress,  who  felt  very  badly." 

with  your  sister  ?"  "  Say  that  I  am  coming  imme- 

**  Swing,  indeed !"  diately,"  answered  the  doctor,  and 

"  The  youDg  gentleman  seems  addressing  his  friend ;  "*  I  don't  be- 

food  of  readiug,"   remariced   Mr.  lieve  that  is  anything.    It  is  the 

Bruis.  misery  of  our  profession  that  peo- 

**  Yes,  sometimes,  when  it  is  quite  pie  are  always  sending  for  us  for 

out  of  place,"  grumbled  his  father,  nothing.    It  will  be  an  hour  and  a 

William    appeared    displeased  half  before  I  can  get  back — ^will  I 

with  the  conversation :  he  looked  find  you  here  on  my  return  f 

aagrily  at  Mr.  Bruis,  shut  his  book,  ^*  I  don't  know,"  said  Bruis,  who 

and  pushed  it  lo  violently  on  the  had    contemplated    spending   the 

table,  that  it  nearly  upset  the  visit-  nightat  his  fnend's  house,  **^I  ought 

or's  empty  cup.     He  then  kicked  to  go  on  further  this  evening." 

over  his  chair,  which  appeared  to  *'  Pshaw  I"  said  the  doctor,  '*  I 

he  the  speciality  of  the  young  De-  will  come  back  for  you  here,  and 

luws,  muttered  between  his  teeth,  you  will  sup  with  us  in  town." 

and  went  out,  bangii^  the  door  be-  ^  1  am  not  sure,"  said  Bruis,  who 

hind  him.                     ^  would  have  preferred  Madame  to 

^Oh,  what  a  temper  I"  said  the  be  present  at  the  invitation, 

happy  father.  '*  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  we 

The  opportunity  was  good  to  re-  shall  see.    I  will  take  you  now  to 

vive  an  old  friendship.  The  gentle-  my  wife." 
men  lit  their  cigars,  and  began  to 


CHAPTER  lU. — HOW  CHARMING  SHE  WAS. 

M'me  Deluw  was  not  far  off;  she  *'  What  can  I  do  with  them  ?" 

was   scolding   Jeannette.      ^  She  "  I  would  like  to  have  them  for- 

eould  not  conceive,"  she  said,  '^why  bidden  to  go  there,"  said  M'me  De- 

Jeannette  always  staid  in  the  ear-  luw. 

den ;"  and  M'me  Deluw  fixed  ner  '*  But,  my  dear,  we  have  not  the 

eyes  on  the  gardener.  right" 

Deluw  confided  his  friend  to  his  "'  It  is  perfectly  indecent,  particu- 

wife's  care,  and  was  going  off.  larly  as    Mina  is  always  sitting 

**  One  word  I"  said  M'me  Deluw.  under  the  wiUow  tree.    Couldn't 

"  What,  my  dear  ?"  you—  f 

"  Ib  there  nothing  to  be  done  The  doctor  was  gone. 

about  that?"  This  conversation  had  reference 

^  About  what?"  to  five  or  six  little  boys  of  eight  or 

*^  Those  boys."  nine  years  of  age,  who  were  in  a 

"What  boys?  William  and — ?"  meadow  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

*'  Oh,  no  1    Those  boys  yonder."  off  from  Y eldzicht,  and  wlio,  on  ac- 
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couDt  of  the  heat,  found  the  wafer       M*me  Delaw  seated  herself  on  tbs 

of  the  canal  much  pleasanter  than  hench  beside  her  daughter,  and  Mr. 

their  clothes.  Bruis  helped  himself  to  a  ofaair. 

^  Your  eldest  daughter,"  said  Mr.       ^  We  have  come  to  sit  with  yoa 

Bruifl,  '*  appears  to  like  solitude.'*  a  little,  Mina;  what  are  yon  read- 

^  Yes,  sir.    That  girl  gives  me  ing  f     Is  it  English  still  ?*' 

great  pleasure.    She  is  always  out  ^  Oh,  no  mamma,  it's  a  book  ... 

of  doors  with  one  book  or  another ;  I  don*t   know  what  exactly  ...  I 

I  assure  you  she  understands  French  found  it  under  my  hand.     Is  Jeaa* 

much  better  than  I  do ;  she  also  nette  worrying  you  again  f 

reads  English  and  German.''  Mina's  countenance  was  unessy 

^  Really  !"   said  Mr.  Bruis,  ^  she  and   disconcerted.      She   was  not 

must  be  a  satisfaction  to  you.     In  pretty  any  way — very  pale,  like  her 

Holland,  circumstances  are  so  fa-  brother,  with  a  bad  expresaion  about 

vorable  for  edu<3ation **  her  eyea,  and   they  never   looked 

M'roe  Deluw  thought  that  this  straight  at  you — Aoreorer,  a  ner- 

remark  diminished  the  merits  of  her  vons  twitching  of  her  features  was 

accomplished  daughter.  eminently  disagreeable. 

*'  That  depends,"  she  said,  inter-  M'me  Deluw  did  not  insist  upon 

rupting  him,  **  on  the  way  one  prof-  seeing  the  book.   Mr.  Bruis  thought 

its    by   these    circumstances — my  that  it  singularly  resembled  a  oer- 

daughter  studies  continually.    Her  tain  little  volume,  entitled  ^'Secrst 

greatest  pleasure  is  to  study,  and  Amours  o^  Napoleon" — a  volume, 

she  cares  nothing  for  the  amuse-  in  which  a  girl  of  sixteen  could  no 

ments  that  interest  most  girls   of  doubt  find  many  things  more  or  less 

her  age."  edifying. 

*'  Of  what  age  is  your  daughter,  During  some  moments  the  trio 

madam  ?"  remained  seated,  and  M'me  Deluw 

**  Sixteen,"  said    M'me   Deluw,  addressed  several  questions  to  her 

raising  her  head  with  maternal  ma-  daughter,  for  the  purpose  of  elicit- 

jesty.  ing  some  phrase  which  would  bring 

'*/f>«a,/^,"  murmured  Bruis.  to   light  her   transcendant  merit; 

^  And,  as  I  told  you,"  pursued  every  now  and  then  she  shook  her 

the  proud  mama,  ^she  understands  head  and  looked  indignantly  at  the 

English,  French   and   German.     I  Kttle  boys  bathing  a  quarter  of  a 

think  she  is  busy  with  an  English  mile  off. 

book  now.     Have  you  seen  her!"  '^Oh,"   said     Mina,    nervously 

^  I  did  see  a  lady  seated  under  a  twisting  her  book  in  her  fingers,  ^it 

tree,  reading,"  replies!   Bruis,  who  is  abominable  that  one  cannot  be 

had  not  the  habit  of  calling  girls  of  alone  here." 

sixteen,  ladies;  but  he  was  think-  At  this  inHtant,a  half-suppressed 

ing  of  the  English,  and  the  French,  voice  called  her  name. 

and  the  German,  and  the  wonderful  ^'Some  one  is  calling  you,  nsy 

studiousness !  daujtrhter." 

*'  Oh,  that  is  her  favourite  place !"  -   ^'  No.  mamma !"  said  Mina,  tear 

exclaimed  M'me  Deluw.  ^  We  will  ing  the  cover  of  the  book  in  half, 

go  and  pay  her  a  visit — it  is  quite  Mr.  Bruis,  with  his  cane,  knofked 

cool    there,  and  we  can  rest  our-  off  the  heads  of  the  daisies  and  the 

selves."  dandelions   which   enamelled    the 

They  approached  the   favourite  turf.' 

place;  the  young  girl  got  up  and  ^  Mina  I"  repeated  the  voice,  ^  why 

bowed  again  to  Mr.  Bruie.  don't  you  comet    The  old  fellow 
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has  gone  to  town,  and  Jeannette  boy  who  clare«  to  speak  to  my 

mp  that  the  beloved  mamma  is  in  daughter  as  ...  as  ...  as  you  have 

the  snmroer-hoQse  with  a  stout  old  just  done." 

cove."  "That's  different!    but  if  your 

The  beloved  mamma  looked  at  daughter  runs  after  me  is  it  my 

her  beloved  daughter.    The  stout  fault!    Her  chair  is  there  by  the 

old  cove  looked  as  if  he  had  heard  fence,  is  n't  it  Minna  f 

DothiDff,  and  drawing  near  to  the  "  You  are  a   story-teller,"  said 

canal,  he  appeared  to  devote  his  Minna,  biting    her  lips,  "I  don't 

whole  attention  to  an  approaching  know  you,  and  I  don't  wish  to  know 

tnkichtUt*    to  which  he  would  you." 

ffladly  have  shouted  ^  Passenger  T  **  That's  different,"  he  retorted, 

if  he  had  only  had  his  valise  and  again.    This  locution  was  probably 

his  overcoat  the  order  of  the  day  at  the  gy  ronas- 

M'me  Deluw's  eyes  shot  fire^.  ium,  among  the  choice  translators 

flhe  pinched  Mina's  arm.  of  Livy  and    Virgil.    The   august 

^  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?"  personage  turned  upon  his  heel, 

she  whispered,  for  she  did  not  wish  **  My  compliments  to  the  doctor  1" 

to  make  a  scene  in  the  presence  of  and  he  gave  a  short  whistle, 

a  stranger.  William  appeared. 

"  Look   here  1"    continued    the  "  Ah  1"  cried  the  shameless  one, 

voice,  ^  what  are  you  making  a  fuss  "  here  is  my  dear  friend,  who  fora- 

about?    I  know  you  are  there,  but  ges  the  country  three  times  a  week, 

lam  afraid  to  come.     Your  chair  That's  different  1  William,  my  pre- 

is  still  here,  on  this  side,  and  no  one  clous,  were  the  last  eggs  fresh  tnat 

can  see  me."  you  stole  from  the    milkworoaii's 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  poultry  yard  ?" 

**  After  all,  I  don't  care,    The  And   seizing    William    by   the 

old  fellow  is  gone  1"  hand,  he  roared  with  laughter. 

Pouf  1  some  one  leape<]  over  the  "  It  is  time  for  me  to  go,  mad- 

fence  of  No.  32 ;  the  foliage  of  the  am,"  said  Mr.  Bruis,  arousing  him* 

trees  trembled,  and  lo  1  on  the  fav-  self,  as  it  were,  from   a  profound 

ourite  place  of  the  charming  young  meditation,  during  which  he   had 

person,  there  appeared  an  unblush-  been  deaf  and  blind  to  what  was 

ing  boy,  about  the  age  of  a  gym-  going  on.     "  Pray  remember  me 

oasium  student,  who  wore  a  blue  cordially   to  your   husband :  it  is 

cap  and  a  round  jacket,  and  had  a  getting  late.     I  thank  you  for  your 

countenance  absolutely  stupid  and  amiable  reception  !     Your  servant, 

brutal,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  Miss  Deluw :  good  morning,  young 

a  bla<'kguard.  gentlemen!" 

*^  Thai's  different !"  said  the  boy,  And  before  Madame  Deluw,  who 

when  he  perceived  M'me  Deluw  and  was  naturally  very  much  confused, 

Mr.  Bruis.  could  sav  one  word,  Mr.  Bruis  had 

^Sir!"  said  M'me  Deluw, shaking  quitted  Mina's  favourite  place, 

with  rage.  He  tried  ■  to   find   the  shortest 

**  William  isn't  here?"  asked  the  way  through  the  narrow,  tortuous 

boy.  paths. 

"No,  sir!  and  if  William  were  '*  Paunchy!"  cried   an  insolent, 

here,  he  would  not  asAociate  with  a  childish  voice,  with   a  laugh.    It 

*  Boat,  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  which,  in  spite  of  railroads,  is  still  the  fayourite 
mode  of  iraospott  in  Holland. 
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came  from  a  iMighboiiring  apple 
tree. 

Mr.  Bmis  felt  his  blood  monnt ; 
for  it  was  the  voice  of  the  urchin  of 
the  tnrf-eellar,  who,  of  course,  had 
broken  bounds  as  soon  as  his  father 
had  turned  his  back. 

He  looked  around  but  could  not 
discover  his  tormenter.  Arrived  at 
the  gate,  he  lost  some  time  in  solv- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  lock,  during 
which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  several  times  repeated,  his 
academic  soubriquet 

^  Heaven  be  thanked  T  cried  Mr. 
Bmis,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
when  he  finally  reached  the  end  of 
Joris*  avenue, firmly  resolved  to  ga\n 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  first  lodg- 
ing he  could  find,  in  the  city  which 
I  have  not  yet  named. 


"  Well,  your  friend.  Dr.  Delow  T 
asked  M^me  Bmis,  when,  a  week 
after,  her  excellent  spouse  was  rest- 
ing himself  firom  the  fatigue  of  hit 
journey,  seated  beside  his  dear  bet- 
ter haJ^  and  with  a  great  glass  of 
hock  and  soda-water,  properly  Ba|^- 
ared,  before  him.  ^  Were  yon  re- 
ceived kindly?  Wasn't  he  en- 
chanted to  see  you  again  f  Has  lie 
a  nice  wife  and  pretty  children  T 

"*  My  friend.  Dr.  Deluw,  my  dear, 
has  a  charming  garden  where  tbej 
drink  very  hot  tea ;  he  has  a  wife, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  who 
all  give  him  the  greatest  satisfiM^- 
tion — particularly  the  eldest  MJ^ 

And  Mr.  Bruis  stirred  again  his 
great  glass  of  hock,  soda-water  and 
sugar,  and  emptied  it  at  a  single 
draught 


PAST,   PRESENT,   FUTURE. 


I  speak  not  of  the  time  to  be, 

Nor  erer  look  that  way ; 
Upon  mine  ear  fall  vacantlv 

The  Boiset  of  to-day ; 
The  glory  that  has  been,  for  me 

Cannot  decay! 

I  do  not  speak  of  what  has  been, 

Let  the  Fast  be  forgot ; 
Nor  dream  I  of  the  yet  unseen 

For  the  Future  is  not ; 
The  joy  of  the  Present  is  keen, 

And  youth  is  hot ! 

I  look  not  to  the  ranished  years. 

They  come  again  no  more ; 
The  Present  fades,  I  shed  no  tears 

To  leave  the  barren  shore, 
And  sail  where  brightening  glory  clears 

Far  on  before ! 
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It  16  not  to  the  improvement  in  blessings  of  intellectual  independ- 
the  art  of  printing,  to  the  marvelous  ence,  or  deny  that  even  in  its  par- 
multiplication  of  books,  and  the  tial  abuse  it  is  far  preferable  to  that 
creation  of  almost  every  appliance  slavish  obedience  to  authority,  and 
needful  for  mental  culture,  and  the  the  mandates  of  a  bigoted  con ven- 
increase  of  knowledge,  that  the  tion,  which  for  so  many  weary  cen- 
scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century  turies  shackled  the  mind  of  Europe, 
should  especially  point,  when  com-  retarding  enlightenment,  enervating 
paring  Az^  position  with  that  of  the  the  progress  of  civilization,  and 
scholar  of  former  ages.  Access  to  throwing  around  the  career  of  ear- 
immense  libraries  might  be  granted  nest  seekers  after  truth  and  wisdom 
him ;  every  hour  of  his  life  might  the  meshes  of  exasperating  difficul- 
be  an  hour  of  frge  labour  in  behalf  ties,  and  the  gloom  of  the  most  ter- 
of  learning ;  teachers  of  sciences,  rific  dangers  f 
and  teachers  of  languages,  and  **  Beware,"  it  has  been  said,  "be- 
teachers  of  art  might  wait  upon  his  ware  when  the  great  God  lets  loose 
bidding,  and  yet  every  agency  of  a  thinker  on  this  planet  1  Then  all 
this  description  would  prove  fruit-  things  are  at  risk !"  Profoundly 
less,  if  behind  them  all  there  stood  whs  this  fact  understood,  and  vigour- 
astern  Powerwhich  prescribed  with  ously  was  it  acted  upon  during  the 
blind  prejudice  the  exact  courses  of  entire  period  of  what  we  term  the 
his  study,  which  said  to  him  men-  middle,  or  dark  ages  1  And  we  may 
acingly,  'Hhus  far  shalt  thou  go,  be  sure  that  in  no  age  short  of  the 
and  no  further!"  which  overlooked  millenial  glory,  of  the  "  new  Heav- 
hia  treatises,  emasculated  his  en  and  the  new  Earth,  wherein  shall 
thoughts,  and,  upon  the  first  symp-  dwell  righteousness,"  can  we  expect 
torn  of  free  inquiry,  pronounced  to  find  a  different  order  of  things, 
with  a  gloomy  scowl  the  threat  of  There  are  always  in  every  era,  and 
"heresy,"  hinting  of  the  terrors  of  in  every  land,  ancient  customs, 
rack  and  torture,  the  ready  minis-  hoary  institutions,  venerable  tradi- 
ters  of  its  extirpation.  tionary  faiths,  which  free  investiga- 

There  may  be  many  in  out  own  tion  is  sure  to  weaken  if  not  to 

day,  as  there  have  been  many  in  destroy,  and  as  these  customs,  in- 

every  epoch  of  the  world's  history,  stitutions  and  faiths  are  generally 

to  whom  Milton's  vigorous  denun-  upheld  by  certain  initiated  classes 

elation  applies,  bound  to  sustain  them  on  the  one 

hand,  and  by.the  majority  of  the 

« License  they  mean  when  they  cry  lib-  unthinking  populace  on  the  other ; 

is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  man 
but   who   can    over  estimate   the   whose   pursuits   are  calculated  to 

*  The  Life  of  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa  Von  Netteisheimy  Doctor  and  Knight* 
annmonly  known  a»  a  Magician,  By  Henry  Morley,  Chapman  If  HaU^  Publisherst 
Lowhny  1859. 
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andermine  these  cherished  opin-  Od  the  14th  of  September,  1486, 
ions  should  be  suspected  first,  and  in  a  fashiooable  quarter  of  the  lu- 
afterwards  denounced,  and  perhaps  crative  city  of  Colofi^ne,  Henry  Oor- 
sacrificed  ?  nelius  Aprrippa  Von  Nettesbeim  was 
Of  the  number  of  great  men  who,  bom.  His  family  was  a  noble  one, 
from  the  natural  constitution  of  the  members  of  it  having  occupied 
their  minds  and  the  character  of  for  generations  disUngoished  posi- 
their  labours,  have  been  subjected  tions  in  the  service,  (chiefly  the 
to  the  sort  of  persecution  indicated  military  service,)  of  the  H<^se  of 
above,  the  subject  of  the  present  ar-  Austria.  They  had  never,  it  seems, 
tide  is  one  of  the  most  distin-  been  particularly  wealthy,  a^  their 
guished.  His  name  has  come  down  estate  of  Nettesbeim,  situated  twen- 
to  us  blackened  by  the  accumulat-  ty-five  leagues  to  the  south-west  of 
ed  slanders  of  centuries  of  detrao-  Cologne,  was  a  place  of  compara- 
tion.  It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  tively  trifling  importance, 
hear  even  the  better  informed  class-  ^Bom  in  Cologne,"  said  Agrip- 
es  of  the  people  allude  to  him  as  pa's  biographer,  "  did  not  mean 
either  an  unprincipled  charlatan, or  then  what  it  has  meant  for  many 
aluckless  and  bewildered  visionary,  centuries  almost  until  now,  vie: 
Perhaps  no  individual  who  has  ever  bom  into  the  darkness  of  a  certain 
lived  can  be  considered  as  less  de-  resceptacle  of  relics!  Then  the 
serving  of  such  aspersions.  Yet  town  was  not  priest-ridden,  but  rode 
what  can  we  expect  from  the  crit-  its  priests.  For  nearly  a  thousand 
ics  and  biographers  of  ourown  time,  years  priestcraft  and  handicraft 
when  we  find  that  even  an  author  battled  for  predominance  within  its 
like  Rabelais  took  occasion  to  re-  walls.  In  the  time  of  Cornelias 
vile  Cornelius  as  Herr  Trippa,  and  Agrippa,  the  latter  was  uppermost, 
that  English  Butler,  employing  the  and  in  sacred  Cologne  every  trader 
gross  legends  of  the  Cnurch,  con-  and  mechanic  did  his  part  in  keep- 
descends  to  indulge  in  such  dogger-  ing  watch  on  the  Archbishop.  £a- 
rel  ridicule  as  this  ?  rope  contained  few  cities  larger, 
"Agrippa  kept  a  Stygian  pug,  busier,  and  richer ;  for  the  Rhine 
r  ih'  garb  and  habit  of  a  dog,  ^as  a  main  highway  of  commerce, 
That  wai  his  tutor,  and  the  cur  .^  i  r»^i^««o.     «-.»«♦  ^.^^.^^.k  ♦^ri  K^ 

Read  to  th'  occult  philosopher,  *°<t  CoIogne—great  enough  to  be 

And  taught  him  subtly  to  maintain  called  the  daughter  of  the  Roman 

All  other  sciences  are  vain?"  empire— was  enriched,  not  only  by 

Now,  we  propose  to  show,  draw-  her  manufactures   and  merchsntSi 

ing  our  material  wholly  from  the  but,  at  the  same  time,  also,  by  a 

elaborate  and  able   work   of   Mr.  large  receipt  of  tollP  Whilst  com- 

Morley,  that  Agrippa  was  not  only  merce,    manufactures,    and    every 

one  of  the  first  scholars,  but  also  branch  of  trade  flourished  thus,  ih$ 

one  of  the   sincerest  religionists,  arts  were  by  no  means  neglected, 

and     most    estimable    gentlemen  It  is  well  known  to  every  continent- 

of   his    time.    The    true   charac-  al  traveller,  that  excepting  Nurem- 

ter  of  the  man,  his  earnestness,  fer-  berg,  there  is  no  German  city  able 

vour,  and  loftiness  of  aim,  are  so  to  exhibit  a  series  of  works  of  art 

apparent  in  his  writings  and  con-  dating  from  the  earliest  era  to  the 

duct,  that  a  brief  analysis  of  his  sixteenth  century,  so  perfect  as  that 

productions,  and  an  outline  of  his  which  may  still  be  studied  there, 

career,  are  alone  necessary  to  win  The  city  was  likewise  celebrated 

for  him  his  legitimate  position  in  for  its   University,  establiphed  in 

the  eyes  of  all  candid  judges.  1388  upon  the  model  of  the  Univer- 
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nty  of  Parift.    The  studies  of  the  cordingly,  he  states  that  at  a  very 

place  were  such  as  to  determine  early  age  he  was  possessed  with  a 

Agrippa  to  devote  himself  to  the  cariosity  concerning  mysteries  !*' 
mastery  of  schohistic  philosophy        But  so  general  were  the  talents 

and    theological    dogmas.      ^  He  of  this  youth,  so  great  his  ambition, 

was  born/'  (we  again  quote  from  and  fervent  his  desire  of  becoming 

Morley,)  *^ery  soon  after  thediscov-  acquainted  with  the  peoples  both  of 

ery  of  printing,  and  the  use  made  past  and  present  time,  that  hedevo- 

in  Cologne  of  that  discovery  proves  ted  himself,  whenever  the  opportn- 

what  was  the  humour  of  the  stu-  nity   offered,    to    philology.      He 

dents.    The  first  Cologne  printer  mastered  with  amazing  facility  all 

was  Ulric  Zell,  ^ho  began  his  la-  the  prominent  European  languages, 

boars  about   the  year  1463.     Be-  and,  as  we  shall  hereafter  discover, 

tween  that  year  and  1500,  the  an*  he  went  beyond  even  the  more  ven- 

nalsoftypc^raphy  contain  the  titles  turesome  of  his  contemporaries  in 

of  as  many  as  five  hundred  and  his  attempts  to  revive  the  knowl- 

ihirty  hooies^  issued   by   him   and  edge  of  tongues,  of  which  the  ehief- 

other  printers  of  the    town,  but  est   Mvans  of  the   age  did    not 

among  these  there  are  to  be  found  hesitate  to  confess  their  utter  igno- 

fourteen  Latin  classics,  and  there  is  ranee. 

not  a  single  volume  of  Greek!  The  After  some  years  of  home  train- 
other  works  consisted  wholly  of  the  ing,  subject  to  the  influences  here 
writings  of  ascetics,  scholiasts,  can-  discussed,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  in- 
onists,  etc.  etc.,  including  the  dis-  stead  of  being  allowed  to  follow  the 
quisitions  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  natural  bent  of  his  inclinations— 
Albertus  Magnus,  pf  this  sort  which  assuredly  would  have  de- 
were  the  springs,  at  which,  as  a  tached  him  from  active  life — was 
boy,  Cornelius  Agrippa  was  forced  sen  thy  his  relations  to  Court,  where, 
to  slake  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  after  the  fashion  of  the  youth  of 
Among  writers  of  this  description,  his  age  and  rank,  he  was  expected 
it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  to  carve  out  his  fortunes  under  the 
find  the  eager  fancy  of  youth  best  patronage  and  protection  of  the 
satisfied  with  the  marvelous  things  emperor  of  Germany^ 
written  by  tlie  magicians,  and  ao- 


II. 


The  prince,  Maximilian  I,  under  was  at  the  same  time  a  student,  and 

whom  Cornelius  Agrippa  took  ser-  the  patron  of  men  of  learning.    In- 

vioe — first,  as  a  secretary,  and  after-  deed,  •*his  bent,"  says  Cuhpinian, 

wards  as  a  soldier — was  in  many  his  secretary-in -chief,  ^*  was  to  schol- 

respects  a  remarkable  personage,  arship,  but  having  been  ill-taught, 

A  bold  man  at  arms,  fond  of  chiv-  he  chose  war  for  his   profession." 

airy  and  chivalric  fashions,  delight-  He  ventured^  nevertheless,  to  amuse 

ingindesperateenterprises,andever  his  leisure  hours  with  authorship, 

ready  to  bestow  praise  upon  those  Although  a  reviler  of  poetry,  ^  he 

who  engaged  in  them,  Maximilian  compoMd  in  verses  the  allegorical 
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^Dewrdank,'"  wherein  he  modestly  it    An  excellent  judge  of  charao- 

represents  himself  as  having  over-  ter,  he  knew  that  Agrippa  might 

come  envy  and  curiosity.   He  wrote  be  trusted,  and   thus,  at  the  early 

also  the  ^  Gate  of  Honour,"  to  in-  age  of  twenty ^  we  find  his  proUg^ 

duce  all  learned  men  in  Germany  employed  on  the  secret  servfces  of 

to  preserve  ancient  chronicles  from  the  German  Court,  and  "  the  very 

loss.   He  founded  on  his  own  story  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  and  his 

the  narrative  of  the  ^White  Ring,"  period  of  life,  seems  to  have  been 

illustrated    with  honourable  refer-  reckoned  upon  as  the  edge  proper  to 

ence   to,   and  pictures  of,  almost  such  a  tool  as  the  State  mtide  of 

every  trade  followed  by  his  subjects,  him." 

and  finally,  some  of  the  finest  wood  A  grave  political  crisis  was  at 
cuts  ever  executed,  were  designed  hand,  a  crisis  which  affected  the  re- 
from  his  dictation,  to  represent  his  lations  of  Austria,  both  with  regard 
ideal  of  a  triumph,  which  should  to  Spain  and  Franoe. 
sweep  before  the  eyes  of  all  poster-  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  after  the 
ity  upon  a  pictured  page,  and  cele-  decease  of  his  wife,  was  excluded 
brate  the  glories  of  his  reign."  Had  from  the  throne  of  Castile,  which 
he  searched  the  world  over,  it  is  not  passed,  as   his  daughter   Joanna's 
probable  that  the  young  Agrippa  dower,  to  her  husband  Philip,  the 
could  have  fodnd  an  employer  more  eldest  son    of   Maximilian.     The 
exactly  suited   to   his  taste.    Nor  Spanish   monarch  tried  in  vain  to 
was  the  liking,  as  we  may  readily  retain  his  authority  over  the  rebel- 
imagine,  altogether  upon  his  side,  lious  kingdom.      Suddenly,   while 
On  the  contrary,  Agrippa  and  Max-  affairs  were  in  this  condition,  Phil- 
imilian  were  mutually  attracted  to-  ip,  a  young  man   of  twenty-eight, 
ward  each  other.    ^*  Here  1"  we  may  died  from  the  consequences  of  over- 
suppose  the  emperor  to  have  rea-  exertion  in  a  game  of  ball.     Aus- 
soned,  **here  is  a  youth  not  only  trian  diplomacy  was  at  once  called 
possessed  of  extraordinary  physical  into  active  play.     The  first  meas- 
vigour  and  enthusiasm,  but  a  mar  ure  of  Maximilian  was  peremptorily 
vel  almost  of  learning  and  intelli-  to  urge  his  own  claim  to  the  regen- 
gence,  who,  far  from  being  content  cy  of  Castile.     To  further  this,  and 
with  what  he  has  already  accom-  other    projects    of    State    policy, 
plished,  or  inclined  to  boast  of  his  Agrippa  was  sent,  in  company  with 
skill  in  the  languages  and  in  philos-  other  diplomatists,  to  Paris.    His 
ophy,  is  daily  striving  after  further  philological  attainments  and  general 
attainments;  who,  moreover,  is  not  learning,  his  acuteness  of  judgment 
content  with  the  labours  of  a  con-  and  keen  powers  of  observation,  ia- 
scientious  bookworm,  but  having  finitely  in  advance,  as  they  were,  of 
warm  blood  and  passionate  ambi-  his  years,   united   to  a  profouod, 
tion  to  lead  him  on,  is  just  the  sort  though  quiet  force   of  will,  early 
of  person  to  figure  brilliantly  in  the  marked    nim  out   as  a   leader  in 
army.     Young  fellows  like  him,ca-  whatever  society  he  chose  to  min- 
pable  of  distinguishing  themselves  gle. 

both  in   diplomacy  and   the  field,  **  France,"   says    Morler,    "  bad 

don't  arrive  at  my  court  everyday  ;  been  hostile  to  the  son  of  Maximil- 

therefore,  I'll  make  the  best  use  of  ian,  and  war   against  France  had 

Am,  as  assuredly  he  will  make  the  been    declared    by  Philip  only  a 

best  of  his  opportunities !"  short  time  before  his  death.    The 

This,  no  doubt,  was  what  Maxi-  business  of  Cornelius  at  Paris  was 

milian  thought,  if  he  did  not  say  probably  in  accordance  with  bis 
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duty  as  a  clever  scribe,  to  take  the  Senor  de  Gerona,  who,  with  the 
trustworthy  note  of  what  he  saw  purpose  of  inducing  the  emperor 
and  heard.  A  political  crisis  had  to  back  his  rather  disreputable 
occurred,  affecting  intimately  the  cause — for  de  Genora  seems  to 
interests  of  Ataximilian,  and  the  re-  have  been  somewhat  of  a  traitor, 
lations  of  the  emperor  with  France  and  a  good  deal  of  a  tyrant — re- 
were  thereby  placed  in  a  most  difiS-  paired  to  the  Court  of  Maximilian, 
cult  position.  While  doing  what-  passing  through  Paris  on  his  way 
ever  else  was  needful,  Maximilian  thither.  There,  (at  Paris, we  mean,) 
may  very  likely  have  considered  it  he  encountered  Agrippa,  whose 
worth  while  to  send  to  the  French  natural  passion  for  adventure  the 
capital  one  of  the  young  men  be-  wily  Spaniard  took  great  pains  to 
longing  to  his  Court,  who  could,  arouse  to  the  point  of  vigorous  ao- 
for  a  short  time,  take  a  auiet  post  tion.  His  representations  and  elo- 
of  observation  as  a  scholar  in  the  quence  had  their  natural  effect,  for 
University,  and  make  himself  the  soon  after  Agrippa  appears  in  the 
master  of  more  knowledge  than  dangerous  r6le  of  conspirator,  con- 
would  be  communicated  to  him  certing  apian  with  his  student  com- 
in  the  schools.  Foremost  among  panions,  not  merely  for  the  restora- 
youDg  pundits  was  Cornelius  Von  tion  of  de  Gerona  to  his  own  do- 
Netteisheim,  a  person  apt  in  every  main,  but  for  the  mastering  of  Tar- 
respect  for  such  a  purpose.  *  *  ragon  itself,  and  the  maintenance 
He  was  engaged  on  secret  service  of  that  post  against .  the  efforts  of 
more  than  once,  but  all  his  great  the  populace.  We  will  not  enter 
or  little  diplomatic  secrets  were  into  the  particulars  of  this  enter- 
well  kept,  though,  on  his  own  af-  prise.  It  was  not  very  honourable 
fairs,  he  was  in  his  published  works  to  Cornelius,  but  we  shall  cease  to 
abundantly  communicative.  It  is  blame  him,  when  we  reflect  that  he 
left  for  us  then  to  construct  what  had  in  a  great  measure  been  inveig- 
theory  we  can  upon  his  business  at  led  into  it,  by  that  diplomatic  du- 
this  period  in  Paris.  We  know  plicity  for  which  the  negotiators 
only  that  he  was  there  at  the  time  and  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Austria 
described,  and  that  he  made  him-  were  as  famous  in  the  16th,  as  they 
self  while  there  the  centre  of  a  knot  have  been  in  all  succeeding  centu- 
of  students,  members  with  him,  (as  ries.  The  expedition  failed,  and  its 
it  will  afterwards  be  seen,)  of  a  se-  leader  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
cret  association  of  theosophisls,  and    life. 

bent  upon  a  daring  enterprise,  that  Not  long  after  this  disaster,  we 
was  characteristic  of  the  age  of  the  find  Agrippa  at  Avignon,  where  he 
schemers,  and  of  the  age  of  the  employs  himself  assiduously  in  wri- 
world  in  which  they  lived  to  ting  letters  to  his  literary  friends, 
scheme."  The  hot  blood  of  his  youth  has 

Meanwhile,  Arragon  and  Cata-  been  effectually  cooled  by  the  Tar- 
Ionia  had  become  involved  in  the  raoranian  failure,  and  he  now  turns 
revolutionary  disturbances  of  Cas-  his  attention  to  what  he  had  never 
tile.  The  Catalonians  were  then,  so  strongly  felt  before  to  be  his  le- 
as for  centuries  after,  a  wild,  reck-  gitimate  vocation,  viz :  literature 
less,  independent  people,  who  hated  and  the  sciences, 
the  nobles, and  permitted  no  chance  At  this  period,  a  number  of  se- 
of  proving  its  intensity  to  pass  un-  cret  societies,  composed  of  inquir- 
improved.  They  had  chased  from  ing  and  curious  students,  anxious  to 
the  district  of  Tarragon  their  lord,  master  every  branch  of  attainable 
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knowledge,  existed  all  over  the  con-  In   the    Netherlands,    a    proverb 

tinent,  and  more  particularly  amon]^  arose  amongst  them  that  "to  be 

the  states  of  Germany.     The  mag-  known  for  a  grammarian  was  to  be 

nificent  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  reputed  heretic  T  Hence,  the  illas- 

Hebrews  had  just  been  introduced  trious  John  Reuchlin,  termed  the 

to  the  notice  of  the  learned,  and  "  Phoenix  of  Germans,"  in  conside- 

the  members  of  the  secret  associa-  ration  of  his  profound  acquaintance 

tions  began,  with  singular  energy,  with     Greek    and     Hebrew,    the 

to  devote  their  time  to  these  intri-  instructor  of  Luther,  Melancthon, 

cate,  but  most  engrossing  studies,  and  Erasmus,  has  been  called  also 

There  is  something  sublime  in  the  "  the  father  of    the  reformation." 

manner  in  which  these  earnest  men.  The  introduction   of  the   Hebrew 

many  of  them  young,  and  full  of  a  tongue     led    the  examination  of 

noble  enthusiasm — detaching  them-  the  Jewish  Cabala,  a  department  of 

selves  from   the  active  professions,  study,  eminently  fascinating  to  the 

which  chiefly  in  those  days,  led  to  metaphysical    and    mystic  tastes, 

worldly  preferment — strove,  under  which  few  scholars  in  the  sixteenth 

the  dark  shadows  of  concealment  century  failed  to  possess.     Natural 

and  danger,  to  attain  what,  at  the  and   super-natural  science,  mi^io, 

best,  must   have   been   viewed  by  and  the  mysteries  of  the  earth  and 

their  contemporaries  as  unprofitable  heavens,   were  involved   in   thew 

abstractions.    Such   investigations  studies. 

carried  them  within  the  borders,  Luther  himself  belonged  to  the 
nay !  involved  them  in  the  central  new  sect  of  thinkers  and  philoso- 
labyrinths  of  forbidden  ground,  phers.  **An  attempt,"  observes 
But  the  Rosicrucians  and  Theoso-  Mr.  Morley,  *'  to  collect,  and  groups 
phists  were  brave  and  eelf-sacrifio-  if  it  might  be  according  to  some 
ing  men.  Notwithstanding  their  system  the  most  recondite  secrets 
errors,  which  were  natural,  if  not  of  what  passed  for  the  divine  order- 
inevitable,  they  were  the  first,  the  ing  of  nature,  was  in  no  roan's 
advance-guard,  of  a  great  inlel-  opinion  foolish,  though  in  the  opin- 
lectual  army,  upon  whom  the  light  ion  of  the  greater  number  criminal, 
of  the  deep  and  beautiful  knowledge  Belief  in  magic,  and  not  want  of 
of  the  past  dawned  in  its  true  glory  belief  caused  men  to  regard  with 
and  significance.  It  is  not  easy  to  enmity  and  dread  researches  into 
estimate  the  debt  which  we  owe  to  secrets  that  might  give  to  tkose 
the  latter  of  these  sects,  the  Theo-  by  whom  they  were  discovered 
sophists,  inasmuch  as  out  of  their  subtle  powers,  by  which  they  would 
theories,  gradually  purged  of  error  acquire  an  influence  horrible  to 
and  absurdity,  was  evolved  a  pure,  suspect,  over  their  fellow-creatures, 
vigorous  spiritualism,  which  enter-  **  Detaching  their  search  into  the 
ed  as  a  powerful  element  of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  from  all 
strife  against  the  corruptions  of  the  fear  of  this  kind,  the  members  of 
dominant  Hierarchy.  Not  because  such  secret  societies  as  that  to 
they  considered  the  matter  rightly  which  Cornelius  belonged,  gathered 
and  with  quick  insijrht  into  future  whatever  fruit  they  could  from  the 
results,  but  mostly  through  inherit-  forbidden  tree,  and  obtained  mutual 
ed  prejudices;  the  monks  looked  benefit  by  frank  exchange  of  infor- 
upon  Greek  studies  as  inimical  to  mation.  Cornelius  had  already, 
he  welfare  of  the  church.  The  by  incessant  search,  collected  notes 
very  language,  they  thought,  was  for  a  complete  treatise  upon  magic, 
2*  nfected  with  the  plague  of  heresy,  and   of  these  not  a  few  were  ob- 
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teined  from  Reachlin's  Hebrew-  and  Bor^ndy,  resided  wilh  her 
Christian  way  of  using  the  cabala."  Court.  The  Queen,  although  but 
Bnt  of  •  the  great  treatise  upon  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  had  been 
magio  it  is  not  yet  time  to  speak,  twice  a  widow.  But  clever,  viva- 
Many  years  of  preliminary  work,  cious  and  intellectual  as  she  was^ 
many  hard  trials  and  perilous  vicis-*  her  situation  did  not  seem  to 
studes,  were  in  store  for  Cornelius  oppress  her.  She  drew  a  retinue 
before  he  was  enabled  to  set  him-  of  able  personages  about  her,  and 
self  resolutely  down  to  the  prose-  D61e  became  somewhat  noted  as  a 
cution  of  the  chief  undertaking  of  small  but  brilliant  centre  of  refine- 
bis  life.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  ment  and  culture.  Cornelius  could 
necessary  that  he  should  redeem  see  no  treason  in  transferring  his 
his  fortunes,  which  were  all  but  loyalty  from  the  Emperor,  his 
ruined  by  the  ill-judged  expedition  present  master,  from  whom  he 
to  Catalonia.  Now,  at  the  time,  could  not  gain  any  thing,  to  the  £m- 
wbereof  we  are  writing,  young  men  peror's  daughter,  from  whom,  he 
with  the  views  of  Cornelius,  were  might  expect  reasonably  to  gain  a 
accustomed  to  attach  themselves  to  great  deal. 

some  Prince  or  Princess,  whose  To  pave  the  way  to  the  good* 

favour  once  really  gained,  the  road  will   and  patronage  of  Margaret, 

to  independence,  or  at  least  fuppor^,  Cornelius  lost  no  time  in  announc- 

might  be  considered  as  open.  From  ing  a  series  of  public  lectures,  or 

Maximilian,  our   '*  soldier-scholar"  orations,  to  be  delivered  at  D61e, 

had  nothing  to  hope  just  at  this  ^  in  honor  of  the  most  serene  Prin- 

crisis.  He  bethought  himself  there-  cess,"  the  purpose  of  which    was 

fore,  of  repairing  to  D61e,  a  univer-  to  expound  Reuchlin's   book   on 

sity  town,  situated  in  the  beautiful  *'  Mirific  Word."     Admission  to  his 

Canton  of  the  Val  d*  Amour,  where  orations  was  freely  granted  to  all 

Margaret  of  Austria,  Maximilian's  who  chose  to  en90urage  the  project 

daughter,  and  sole  mistress  of  D61e,  by  their  presence. 


III. 


There  are  periods  of  every  human  pause  ?"  Blindly, — as  to  our  mor- 
life  pregnant  with  results  for  the  tal  shortsightedness  it  would  ap- 
foture — the  entire  future  of  one's  pear — blindly  we  take  the  decisive 
career — whether  for  good  or  for  step — and  months,  years  even  may 
evil.  No  signs,  in  ourselves,  or  in  elapse  before  we  dream  that  the 
the  universe  about  us,  come  with  Rubicon  of  destiny  has  indeed  been 
prescient  aspect,  to  warn  us,  that  passed !  This  solemn  epoch,  alto- 
now  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  gether  unknown,  and  imagined,  had 
our  fate.  Nature  wears  her  ordi-  come  to  Cornelius  Agrippa. 
nary  garb ;  the  stars  shine  as  of  Of  all  existing  princesses,  Mar- 
old,  and  upon  the  evening  and  the  garet  was  the  one,  to  whom  he  felt 
morning  winds,  no  burden  of  pro-  most  free  to  pay  his  homage,  and 
phetic  mysteries  is  discernable  of  all  the  true  scholars  of  the  age, 
whose  still  small  voice  shall  "give  us  John  Reuchlin  was  the  man  with 
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whose  works  and  labours,  he  felt  moreover,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  sincerest  sympathy.  the   writer  or  compiler  of  the  Se« 

Yet,  upon  what  was  written  and  pher-Jezireh,(tbe  of dest  of  the  Cab- 
spoken  by  Agrippa,  (now  but  twen-  listic  books)  must  have  been  fatnil- 
ty-three  years  old)  in  explanation  iar  with  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
of  Reuchlin's  **Mirifio  Word,"  the  totle.  The  Cabala  consisted  of  two 
defamation  rests  which  blasted  his  portions,  the  symbolical^  and  the 
worldly  prospects,  blighted  his  char-  real;  the  symbolical  being  the 
acter,  and  associated  his  name  for  means  by  which  the  doctrines  of 
centuries  with  pnerile,  and  unworthy  the  real  Cabala  were  elicited, 
ideas.  Clearly  to  comprehend  It  was  maintained  by  the  advo- 
CorneliusMangerous  position,  when  cates  of  this  singular  system  that 
he  undertook  to  expound  Reuchlin  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Scripture, 
and  his  work,  it  is  necessary  to  there  is  not  merely  an  evident,  bat 
glance,  very  briefly,  at  the  nature,  also  a  latent  meanmg  that  in  the  laU 
and  doctrines  of  the  Cabala.  ter  the  mysteries  of  Gk)d  and  the  uni- 

The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  em-  verse  are  contained.  Of  these  niys- 
braced  under  this  name,  are  to  be  teries  the  ultimate  one,  and  the 
found  in  books,  written  by  the  great  object  of  attainment,  was  a 
Hebrew  Rabbis,  and  distinguished  supremely  holy  Word,  which  em- 
by  a  mixture  of  mythical  and  philo-  braced  within  itself  all  knowledge, 
sophical  matter.  They  claim  a  human  and  divine.  Such,  roughly 
remote  antiquity.  The  first  Cabala,  outlined,  was  the  system  which  pos- 
it has  been  affirmed,  was  received  sessed  so  deep  a  charm  for  many 
by  Adam  from  the  Angel  Raziel.  scholars  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  this  book  were  the  secrets  of  As  for  the  •'  Mirific  Word,"  which 
Nature.  Through  knowledge  of  Cornelius  Agrippa  proposed  to  dis- 
them,  Adam  conversed  with  the  cuss  before  the  public,  and  the  uni- 
sun,  and  moon,  summoned  spirits,  versity  of  D61e,  its  scope  and  pur- 
both  of  good,  and  evil,  interpreted  pose  is  best  set  forth  in  the  preface 
dreams,  healed  sicknesses,  and  fore-  of  the  author : 
told  events.  The  primal  Cabala  ** Receive,  then,  in  this  book  the 
fell  subsequently  into  Solomon's  argument  on  the  Mirific  Word  of 
possession.  Assisted  by  them,  he  three  philosophers,  whom  I  have 
became  the  wisest  of  mankind.  So  feigned  to  be  holding  such  dispute 
late  as  the  middle  ages,  a  cabbalis-  among  themselves  as  the  contro- 
tical  volume,  termed  the  Book  of  versies  proper  to  their  sects  would 
Raziel,  was  to  be  seen  among  the  occasion,  as  to  the  best  eluciciation 
Jews.  of  the  hidden  properties  of  sacred 

Another,  and  the  most  generally  names.  Out  of  which,  great  as 
prevalent  opinion  was,  that  '*  when  they  are  in  number  and  importance, 
the  written  Law  was  given  to  Moses  occasion  will  at  last  be  the  more 
on  Mount  Sinai,  the  Cabala,  or,  easily  aflfbrded  for  selecting  one 
mysterious  interpretation  of  it  was  name  that  is  above  all  names  su- 
taught  to  him  also."  Mosea  com-  premely  'mirific  and  beatific'  And 
municated  the  secret  to  Aaron,  his  thus  you  may  know  the  whole 
son,  and  the  seventy  elders  of  the  matter  in  brief.  Sidonius,  at  first 
Sanhedrim.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  ascribed  to  the  school  of  Epicurus, 
that  the  literature  of  Cabalism  orig-  but  found  afterwards,  nullius  jurare 
inated  with  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  in  verba  niapistri^  an  unfettered 
under  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  philosopher,  travels  about  to  satisfy 
is  full  of  Neoplatonic  ideas,   and  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  after 
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muy   experiences  entere  Saabia,  be  fihould  seek  durable  fame  ratber 

where  be  meets  in  tbe  town  of  by  written  tban  by  spoken  words, 

Pfortzbeim"  (Reucblin's  birtbplace)  expressed  a  contrary  desire  on  bis 

**twophilosopberB — Barucb,  aJew,  behalf.     He  preferred  orator  to  an- 

and  Capnio"  (Reucblin  himself),  *^a  thor.     When  Cornelius  bad  com- 

Christian,  with  whom  he  disserts  plied  with  the  request -of  another 

upon  many  systems,  and  presently  friend,  who  wished  to  translate  into 

upon  the  knowledge  itself  of  divine  the  vernacular  bis  panegyric  upon 

and  human,  things,  upon  opinion,  Margaret,  praising  his  oratory  for 

faith,  miracles,  the  powers  of  words  the   perfect  fitness  of  each  word 

and  figures,  secret  operations,  and  employed  in  it,  and  its  complete 

the  mysteries  of  seals.    In  this  way  freedom  from  verbiage,  and  desir- 

question  arises  concerning  the  sa-  ing  that  through  a  translation  the 

cred  names  and   consecrated  cba-  illustrious  princess  might  be  in- 

racters  of  all  nations  which  have  formed  how  famously  Cornelius  had 

anything  excellent  in  their  pbilo-  spoken  in  her  honour,  and  so  be 

sopby,  or  not  unworthy  in  their  the  more  disposed  to  reward  him 

ceremonies;    an    enumeration    of  with   her  favour,   tbe    translation 

symbols  is  made  by  each  speaker  came  back  with  a  note  saying  that, 

zealously   on   behalf  of  the  rites  the  vice-chancellor   had   been   its 

cherished  in  bis  sect,  until  at  last  censor  and  corrector.    Vernet  was 

Capnio,  in  tbe  third  book,  collects  diligent,   in   fact,  on    tbe    young 

out  of  all  that  is  holy  one  name,  scholar's  behalf,  and  bis  interests 

Jehosua,  in  which  is  gathered  up  were  seconded  by  the  Archbishop 

the  virtue  and  power  of  all  sacred  of  Besanqon.     Not  a  syllable  was 

things,  and  which  is  eternally,  eu-  whispered  about  heresy." 
premely.  blessed."  *'To  tbe  youth  flushed  with  tri- 

The  young  scholar  was  eminent-  umph  as  a  scholar,  there  came  also 
Ij  successful  in  U\a  lectures.  The  reminders  of  tbe  military  life  be 
topic  he  bad  chosen  ^ve  him  the  was  so  ready  to  forsake.  A  corres- 
opportunity  of  display/v;g  to  an  in-  pondent  sent  him  news  of  a  defeat 
telligent  and  attentive  audience  of  tbe  Venetians  by  the  French, 
the  vast  treasures  of  his  Greek  near  Agnadello,  the  first  fruits  of 
and  Hebrew  lore;  and,  besides,  the  discreditable  league  of  Cam- 
he  touched  upon  mysteries  about  bray.  Tbe  French,  it  will  be  re- 
which  men,  in  all  ages,  feel  an  in  membered,  won  this  victory  while 
stinctive  curiosity  Maximilian,  their  new  ally,  was  still 

**The  exposition,"  says  Mr.  Mor-  perplexed  by  the  dissatisfaction  of 

ley,  *^was  made  from  the  pulpit  of  .his  subjects,  evidenced  during  tbe 

the  gymnasium;  before  tbe  parlia-  late  diet  at  Worms.      Agrippa's 

ment  and  magistracy  of  D6ie,  the  friend  wished  to  have  in  return  for 

professors  and  tbe  readers  of  tbe  his  news  any  knowledge  that  his 

university.     Simon  Vernet,  vice-  relation  to  the  emperor  might  give 

chancellor  of  the  university,  dean  him  of  intentions  that  might  be 

of  the  church,  and  doctor  in  each  disclosed  at  an  approaching  diet 

faculty,  was  not  onc^  absent    The  His  real  intentions  were  to  break  a 

worthy  vice-chancellor,  or  dean,  ap-  pledge  by  marching  against  the 

pears,  indeed,  to  have  taken  an  es-  Venetians ;   his  fate,  to  retire  ere 

pedal  interest  in  the  fame  of  their  long,  defeated,  from  before  tbe  walls 

viator.    He  bad  himself  a  taste  for  of  Padua.    He  was  renewing  witb 

public  declamation,  and  to  a  friend,  his  enemy,  the  King  of  France,  the 

who  was  urging  on  Cornelius  that  treaty  of  Cambray,  and  sending  a 
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mem&Dger  to  Spire  to  barn  the  ikirer   mistress.     He  desired 

book  in  which  he  had  recorded  all  only  to  prosper,  bot  to  marry, 

the  injariee  and  insalts  suffered  by  The   little  aniyersity  of  D6l6 

his  family,  or  empire,  at  the  hands  fitvonred  the  young  man  heartOf. 

of  France.    Cornelius  cared  little  His  prelections  had  excited  grett 

for  France  or  Padua;  his  hopes  as  attention,  and  procured  for  him  the 

a  scholar  were  with  Margaret  at  admiration  of  the  neigh bourhooi 

Ghent,  though  she,  too,  being  an-  From  the  university,  they  won  for 

other  member  of  the  league,  could  him  at  once  the  d^pree  of  doctor 

have  employed  him  as  a  soldier,  in   divinity,  together   with  a  Bti- 

Other  hopes,  as  a  man,  he  was  di-  pend. 
recting  towards  a  younger  and  a 

{To  Be  Canttnued.) 


TBI   WORLD. 

I. 

• 

A  pleasant  world  Is  this  world  of  oars. 
And  deem  not  th  t  my  words  are  vaiA, 

While  sunny  fields  and  stately  bowers, 
And  swelling  hill,  and  flowery  plain,     ^ 

And  arching  skies,  as  now  I  see, 

It  is  a  happy  world  to  me! 

n. 

Yon  say  that  men  are  hard  of  heart, 
Are  cold  and  selfish,  and  'tis  true! 

Yet  men  are  but  a  little  part 
Of  Nature,  as  /Nature  view; 

And  must  she  lose  her  charms  for  me, 

Because  of  man*s  deformity  ? 

ITI. 

Oh !  no !  with  different  eye  I  see 

What  God  pronounced  was  very  good; 

And  Hwould,  methinks,  but  ingrate  be 
To  turn  in  discontented  mood 

From  joys  he  cannot  fail  to  prove 

Who  loveth  Nature  as  I  love. 
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"Yet  found  she  something  still  for  which  to  live— 
Hearths  desolate,  where  angel-like  she  oame; 

And  Mittle  ones/  to  whom  her  hand  could  give 
A  cup  of  water  in  her  Master's  name; 

And  breaking  hearts,  to  bind  away  from  death 

With  the  soft  hand  of  pitying  love  and  faith." 

"On  just  such  aniffht  as  this,''  O  times  gone  by,  when  love  was  young, 

v^ii  juo^  uv,i*  g  -,  Those  are  the  times  I  should  have  sung, 

said  Grace  Vale,  nsmg  and  walking  ^^^  ^^^^  ^hen  hope  is  lying  dead, 

to  the  window,  "I  was   wrecked  ;"  Despair  has  cut  life's  silver  thread; 

then  turning  her  face  to  me,  with  Not  now,  when  sorrow  sighs  along 

her  peculiar  smile  she  added,  "  but  T»^e  corndorsof  plaintive  song, 

not  drowned.   The  morn  was  silver-  Yet  let  me  sing— 'tis  but  a  dirge 

iusr  the   house-tops  just  as  it  does  aer  hopes  ingulfed  in  sorrow's  surge ; 

®      ^v      .  J-      *      :#k  Tis  but  one  look  into  the  past, 

now;  the  trees  were  radiant  with  Then  draw  the  curtains  close  and  fast  j 

light ;  not   a  sound    to   break   the    Let  thirteen  years  forgotten  lie 

deep  stillness."  I'  l^e  dim  recess  of  memory. 

"Where    were    you     wrecked,  Thirteen  long  years  to  still  love  on, 

Grace  V^  To  love  when  every  hope  is  gone  j 

She  returned  to  her  seat.     "Not  Thirteen  long  years— O  bitter  past ; 

. ,  .  .1  .  u  .*   ^ *i.^  You've  lausrht  roe  that  this  love  !»««<  last. 

amidst  the  raging  sea,  but  on  the  X^'^ay^i^a^y  ye  burning  tears, 

auiet  land  ;  when  all  was  peace,  and  That  weep  the  love  of  thirteen  years, 
le  heavens  poured  down  a  flood  of  .  ^  t  n 
morning-light  Then  it  was  that  I  "I  sang  with  feeling,  for  I  really 
was  wrecked— utterly  wrecked  ;  felt ;  my  whole  soul  was  m  those 
then  it  was  that  my  affections  lay  words ;  alas  1  I  sang  prophetically, 
stranded  on  the  shore  of  life.''  I  ^ailecl  out  ray  own  hearts  re- 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  quiem.  I  arose  from  the  piano ;  a 
hands  and  remained  silent  a  mo-  burst  of  applause  surrounded  me, 
ment ;  then  looking  up,  she  said  but  sadly  I  turned  away,  feeling 
suddenly,  "listen  to  me  whilst  I  already  the  heavy  gloom  of  the  fast 
read  you  a  page  in  my  life's  his-  coming  shadows.  Song  after  song 
tory."  I  drew  my  chair  close  to  aucceeded  from  others  of  the  corn- 
Grace  Vale,  whilst  with  pale,  pany,  "cb  tides  of  melody  were 
thouffhtful  brow  she  scanned  the  poured  out,  glorious  harmonies 
annals  of  the  past.  fi"ed  the  air.  At  length  the  music 
"  It  was  on  just  such  a  night  as  ceased,  and  the  guests  dispersed,  two 
this,"  she  said,  "that,  amidst  the  only  remaining.  I  heard  the  clock 
applause  of  a  large  company,  I  sang  strike  twelve ;  how  strange  it  seems, 
my  favorite  song."  ^bat  often  amidst  our  wildest  woe 

we  note  and  remember  the  most 

THE  LOVE  OF  THiBTEKN  TEAEs.  trifling  circumstancc.     I  sat  on  the 

Thirteen  long  years  of  care  and  woe  f?^*  ?  ^°«  <>/,  ^7  companions  took 

Tve  seen  this  passion  ebb  and  flow ;  his  seat  beside  me,  the  Other,  oppo- 

Thirteen  long  years—O  weary  time;  gite.     I  see  him   now,  sitting  rigid 

Pye  wept  away  my  youthful  prime :  ^   ^         j^  ^^    t^H  erimson  velvet 

Thirteen  long  years  of  sad  regret,  ,.».'           i*          i_j^li_ 

Thirteen  long  years  since  first  we  met.  chair,  his  gray  hair  pushed  far  back 
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from  his  forehead,  his  thin  lips  com-  throhbing,  with  the  knife  quivering 
pressed,  and  his  cold  blue  eyes  fixed  in  my  bleeding  heart,  with  my  deep- 
calmly  upon  me.  And  I,  there  I  est  feelings  thus  cruelly  outraged, 
sat  dressed  in  satin  and  gems,  the  how  could  I  sit  calmly  and  listen  to 

fay  dress  of  the  evening,  with  a  him  dividing  off  his  discourse  into 
eart  throbbing  fearfully,   and   a  firstly,  secondly,  and  lastly, 
head  aching  with  wild,  fiery  pains.  "Pray  let  me  observe,"  he  con- 
No  poor  criminal  ever  awaited  with  tinued   haughtily,    "  that   I    never 
more  anxiety  his  judge's  sentence,  considered  this  match  equal." 
than  I  sat  to  listen  to  my  doom  from  "  Wherein  consisted  the  inequal- 
the  lips  of  those  two  men.    For  ity ;  may  I  enquire,  sir  ?" 
some  moments  we  sat  in  silence,  **  In  your  utter  want  of  a  mar- 
deep,   anxious  silence;    then   the  riage  portion." 
elder  of  the  gentlemen  spoke :  *^  W  ben    our  engagement    first 

**  Miss  Vale,"  he  said,  **  I  am  sorry  took  place,  sir,  we  were  equals  in 

to  detain  you,  but  I  must  say  for  my  that  respect ;  recent  circuaistances 

son  what  he  has  not  the  courage  to  have  bestowed  upon  your  son,  per- 

say  for  himself."  haps,  what  I  still  lack ;  but,  let  me 

I  turned  and  looked  upon  the  tell  you,  that  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
gentleman  by  my  side;  he  was  sit-  and  yes,  even  in  the  eyes  of  men,  I 
ting  motionless.  I  gave  him  one  am  infinitely  his  superior,  though 
long  eager  gaze  of  curiosity,  but  '  gold  does  gild  the  straitened,  fore- 
just  as  well  might  I  have  looked  head  of  the  fool;'"  and  with  this 
upon  some  cold  statue,  and  expect-  bitter  speech  I  arose  and  walked  to 
ed  a  returning  answer  from  its  the  window.  O  how  calmly  the 
blinded  eyes.  moonlight  slept  without,  how  still, 

*^  Miss  Vale,"  again   spake  the  how  holy  the  hush.     I  pressed  my 

elder  gentleman,  '^I  repeat  that  I  hot  brow  to  the  window  pane  to 

would  say  for  my  son  what  he  has  still  its  aching.     I  moaned  like  a 

not  the  courage  to  say  for  himself."  poor,  sick  child,  and  prayed  silently 

"  Speak  on  sir,"  I  answered  quiet-  for   help.     The  affection   of  years 

ly,  ^^  I  am  listening."  was  about  to  shiver  into  fragments. 

'^I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  Miss  I  had  climbed  the  pleasant  heights 

Vale,  for  I  assure  you  I  regard  your  of  love ;  felt  the  cool  breath  of  hea- 

talents  and  amiability  highly,  but  I  ven   on   my  cheek ;    seen  all  the 

must  beg  you  to  consider  the  en-  glowing  garniture  of  the  skies;  and 

gagement  of  my  son  with  yourself  now  I  must  descend  into  the  dark 

at  an  end."  vale,  where  the  shadows  fell  heavily, 

^Sir!"  I  exclaimed.  and  through  whose  gloom  I  must 

**  Allow  me  to  remark.  Miss  Vale,  carry  a  heart  sick,  crushed,  for- 

that  this   engagement  never  met  saken.    O,  what  a  miserable  wreck 

with  my  entire  sanction."  of  hopes  and  feelings. 

I  was  about  to  speak ;  he  waved  I  walked  to  my  seat,  and  said 

me  into  silence  with  a  gesture  of  calmly,    "  Mr.  Lenox,  I  am  ready, 

his  hand.  sir,  to  sever  this  engagement,  but 

'*  Early  engagements  I  never  ap-  not  at  your  command.     I  must  hear 

proved  of)  they  are  productive  of  from  your  son  those  words  which 

these  evils;  firstly,  they" —  you  say  he  has  not  the  courage  to 

"  O  pray  spare  me  now,  sir,  a  say  for  himself;"  and  I  turn^  to 

tirade   on   early  engagements,"   I  the  gentleman  by  my  side,  ^*  I  await 

interrupted  him  vehemently.    How  your  words,"  I  said  quietly.    He 

could  I  with  every  pulse  wildly  attempted  to  speak,  but  his  voioe 
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died  in  silence ;  he  grasped  the  tas-  died  a  miserable  outcast  I    Money 

8el  of  the  pearl  cord  I  wore  around  — that  roonev  for  which  he  resigned 

my  waist  as  if  to  still  hold  me  his,  the  love  of  bis   boyhood — proved 

but  not  a  word  escaped  him.    I  sat  the   ready  instrument  of  his  des- 

in  breathless  silence.    O  why  did  truction.     He  lived  a  life  of  vice ; 

he  not  speak,  how  cowardly   his  guilty  and  degraded  he  died.    For 

quiet;  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  weeks,  yes  months,!  rebelled  against 

and  I  exclaimed,  *^  Henry   Lenox,  my  destiny ;  restless  and  despairing, 

you  are  afraid  to  speak ;  why  do  I  murmured  in  secret.     I  dreamed 

you  not  say,  Grace,  I  resign  you,  I  of  happiness,  I  awoke  to   misery, 

forsake  you  ;  not  that  I  do  not  love  I  could  not,  with  the  deep  love  of 

you,  not,   save  your  poverty,  that  my  heart  yearning  for   utterance, 

you  are  unworthy  of  my  love,  but  sit  with  closed  lips  beside  a  solitary 

Fve  grown  too  neb  to  marry  you ;  I  hearth.     It  was  as  if,  amid  a  tbou- 

must  let  go  my  bold  of  love  to  sand  lights,  I  bad  sat  in  some  gor- 

grasp  money.''    He  began  to  speak ;  geous  festal   hall;    and    seen   the 

the  cold  eye  of  his  father  was  fixed  flashing   of  jeweled  dresses,    and 

calmly  upon  him.  drank  in   the    tones   of  charmed 

**Grace,^I  listened  eagerly;  would  melodies,  and  suddenly  the  lights 

he,  could  be,  throw  roe  off  in  this  went  out,   ihe  music  ceased,   the 

way  ?    The  love  of  thirteen  years,  company  departed,  and  silence  and 

where  was  it?    Moving  rapidly  off  gloom  bung  darkly  around.    How 

into  the  vast  treasure-house  of  the  I  staggered  beneath  my  burden  of  a 

past,  to  be  laid  among  the  glittering  voiceless  love,  and  prayed  that  it 

Dopes  and  joys  of  things  that  were,  might  be  removed.   '*The  passionate 

**  Grace,"   and   his  voice   sounded  heart  of  womanhood "  beat,  alas ! 

constrained  and  cold,  ^'it  is  better  only  rebelliously.   And,  even  whilst 

that  our    engagement    ends  this  the   waves   dashed    around  me,  I 

night;  it  is   my  father's  wish  and  vowed  to  lift  my  head  above  them, 

mine"  I  heard   the  soft  music  of  my  life 

"Then,''  I  answered,  "  be  it  also  that  was  to  be,  a  life  self-forgetting, 

mine."  made  holy  by  deeds  of  love   and 

"My  son  will  ever  bold  you  in  mercy.     I  would 

high  esteem,  Miss  Vale,"  said  Mr.   "rise  to  woman's  highest  «hitude— 

Lenox.  That  of  doing  good." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  I  answered,  as       Years  after   this  sad   night — a 

a  bitter  contempt  filled   my  heart,  nightburnt,  asit  were,intomy  very 

and  gave  expression  to  my  words ;  soul — a  night  that  memory  wailed 

"  in  this  case,  I  prefer  being  for-  mournfully  over,  one  evening,  when 

gotten  altogether.     I  arose  from  my  sitting  by  my  solitary  hearth,  I  was 

seat    ^^  Gentlemen,"  I  said,  calmly,  aroused  by  a  knock  at  my  door, 

"our  conference  is  at  an  end."    I  It  was  a  summons  to  visit  an  ill  and 

could  not  trust  myself  to  say  more,  friendless  man,  at   a  neigbbuoring 

as  quietly  I  stood   and  dismissed  cottage.    I  never  refused  to  obey 

my    companions.      They    arose ;  these   calls ;  and  though  the   rain 

"good  evening.  Miss  Vale,"  said  the  poured  in  torrents  and  the  thunder 

elder  gentleman."  rolled  heavily  through  the  blackened 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  I  answered,  heavens,  I  protected  myself  as  well 

stiffly.     "Henry  Lenox,  without  a  as  I   could,  against  the   elements, 

word,  abruptly  shook  my  hand  and  and  went  forth.     I  stumbled  up  the 

departed.    I  never  saw  him  again,"  miserable  stairway,  and  entered  the 

added  Grace  Vale,  sadly, "  he  died  ;  dimly  lit  room.    Years  had  passed 
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since  I  had  leen  the  pale,  thin  face  lon^  to  the  bitter  memories  of  tkt 
before  me ;  yet  I  could  not  mistake  past  ;**  and  he  sighed  deeply, 
those  sharply  cut  features,  and,  ** What  became  of  her  T  I  asked 
overcome  by  the  cruel  remembran*  in  a  low  voice, 
oes  of  the  past,  I  wept  silently  as  I  ^I  know  not;  I  left  this  country, 
approached  the  sick  man^s  bed.  and  lost  sight  of  her ;  I  wandered 
There  lay  Mr.  Lenox,  poor,  old,  and  back  again,  poor,  old,  and  blind,  to 
blind ;  treble  doom  of  sorrow.  I  seek  her,  to  give  her  a  messags 
attempted  to  speak  to  him,  but  the  from  the  dead,  to  implore  her  for- 
words  died  on  my  lips!  What  had  giveness,  and  then  to  die  in  peace. 
I  been  brought  here  for  f  Impulse  My  child,  her  name  is  Grace  Vale; 
said,  go, leave  him  to  his  fate;  he  I  can  never  find  her,  yoa  may; 
crushed  your  heart,  and  took  from  seek  her  out  when  I  am  gone ;  say 
you  the  light  of  your  life ;  but  to  her  that,  with  his  dying  breath, 
my  better  self  said,  stay,  comfort  Henry  Lenox  spoke  her  name; 
him ;  pour  oil  into  his  wounds,  tell  her  he  said,  ^I  never  ceased  to 
bind  up  his  broken  heart,  soothe  love  her,  and  to  bless  her.*  Ah! 
him,  care  for  him ;  and  O,  above  yes,  weak  and  guilty  as  he  was,  ho 
all,  forgive  him.  Chance  brought  clung  with  passionate,  yet  despair- 
you  not  here,  but  Providence,  to  ing,  earnestness  to  the  pure  love  of 
weigh  you  in  the  balance;  prove  his  boyhood.  Tell  her,  that  his 
wanting  in  forgiveness  and  charity,  father,  poor,  old,  and  blind,  lived 
and  your  religion  is  a  thing  of  to  curse  the  vile  cupidity  that  sep- 
nought — mere  words  meaning  noth*  arated  two  loving  hearts;  that 
ing.  drove  one,  reckless  and  despairing, 
The  thin  hands  of  the  sick  man  into  an  early  and  dishonored  grave, 
moved  about  restlessly  in  the  air,  and  that  rendered  himself  a  child- 
to  grasp  my  hand  as  I  spoke  to  less  man.  Tell  her  I  crushed  her 
him;  I  placed  it  in  his;  he  grasped  tender  heart,  but  to  that  same  ten- 
it  warmly,  and  moaned  sadly.  All  der  woman's  heart  do  I  look  for 
night  I  watched  beside  him,  and  sympathy  and  forgiveness.  As  I 
the  next  day  I  had  him  removed  to  hope  to  be  forgiven  by  my  God, 
my  humble,  but  more  comfortable,  so  do  I  pray  her  to  forgive  me 
dwelling.    This  now,  I  said,  shall  also." 

be  the  mission  of  my  life.     With  He    elapsed    his    feeble    hands 

unceasing  vigilance  I  tended  him ;  together,   and    tears    rolled    from 

I  read  to  him,  and  when  be  ob-  his  sightless  eyes.     I  shook   with 

tained  strength,  supported  by  my  deep  feeling;    I   arose    from   my 

arm,  he  walked  out  into  the  glad  chair;    I   knelt  at   his   feet,  and 

sunlight    Thus  months  passed, and  placing  my   head    in    his  lap,  I 

though    grateful    and    bftppy»  he  sobbed  aloud.     He  put  his  hand 

knew  not  to  whom  he  was  indebted  upon  my  head, 

for  kindness  and  a  home.     But  ^^Grace,  dear  Grace,*'  he   said, 

suddenly  his  strength  gave  way;  tremblingly, 

and  I  saw  that  he  was  rapidly  near-  **Grace    Vale,*'  I    sobbed    out 

ing  his  eternal  home.    One  even-  %^race  Vale,  remembering  all,  yet 

ing,  he  requested  to  be  placed  in  loving  and  forgiving." 

his  chair  by  the  fire.    I  arranged  ^'Thank   God !"    he    murmured, 

the  pillows,  and  he  said,  "God  bless  feebly,  dear  Grace,  I  bless  thee." 

Tou  Grace,  how  well  your  name  And  thus  he  died ;  with  this  bene- 

befits  you.     I   met   with   another  diction  trembling  on  his  lips;  with 

Grace,  long  ago;  but,  ah!  she  be-  his  hand  resting  on  my  head,  and  I 
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kneeling,  sobbing,  at  his  feet    My  wall,''  I  blees  heaven  that  with  io3- 

mission  was  accomplished;  my  for-  pulse  quickened  for  good,  I  rose 

giveness  perfected.    And  now,  as  I  above  the  ruin  of  nay  earthly  aiSeo- 

sit  beside  my  solitary  hearth,  and  tions,  and  though  wrepked,  am  not 

the  past  seems  to  stand  out  before  drowned, 
me  like  a  "handwriting  on   the 
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My  daughter,  when  you  older  g^ow. 
And  learn  your  limbs'  defects  to  know, 
Grieve  not  that  Grod  hath  made  you  so : 

Haply  your  Maker  hath  designed 
Tour  limbs  imperfect,  that  your  mind 
May  not  be  to  yourself  confined. 

They  who  are  fairest  upon  earth 
Are  tempted,  from  their  very  birth, 
To  sell  the  pearl  above  all  worth. 

But  with  the  fairest  you  may  vie 
To  reach  that  place  above  the  sky, 
Where  beauty  reigns  eternally. 

My  daughter,  when  yon  older  grow, 
And  leuQ  your  limbs*  defects  to  know, 
Grieve  not  that  God  hath  made  you  so. 


All  alone  in  the  silent  house, 
Alone  in  the  brooding  night; 

And  long  forgotten  memories  rouse, 
And  come  with  a  terrible  might. 


^ 
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The  Spring  has  come  in  the  full  blush  songs  occur  to  memory,  and  the  bnin 

of  her  bloom,  and  her  delicious  beauty,  becomes  a  chamber  of  harmonies. 

She  arrived  suddenly  upon  a  certain  The  poem  upon  whose  cadences  we 

morning  in  March,  and  nothing,  it  must  consciously  pause  the  longest,  becaote 

be  conlessed,  could  have  been  more  un-  the  rich  sap  of  the  spring  timerunsorer, 

expected  than  her  advent,  for  the  preced-  so  to  speak,  in    every  line,  and   the 

ing  days  wdre  raw  and  blustering,  and  rhythm  is  that  of  the  spring-winds  u 

no  forewarning  of  her  near  approach  fresh  and  buoyant  to-day  as  they  were 

had  been  vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  pre-  a  thousand  years  back,  when  they  dsl- 

scient  softness  of  morning  xephyrs,  in  lied   with   the  fair   princess'  locks,  in 

voluptuous  noon-tide   lulls,  or  in  those  the  quiet  English  greenwood  is — (snrelj 

delicate   rose-clouds  of  evening,  which  you  anticipate  us,  reader!)   the  ^Sa 

impart  to  vernal  sunsets  so  rich  and  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guinevere"  of 

melting  a  splendour.    Of  all  the  seasons  Tennyson. 

in  the  year— each  possessing  its  marked  What  a  wonderful  picture  the  crest 

individuality — no  season  is  so  fitted  for  artist,  the  most  perfect  of  English  und- 

that  kind  of  thought-development  which  scape  painters,  has  here  drawn  foros! 

is  the  product  o(  an  exhilarated  iroagi-  What  freshness,  vitality,  beauty !    The 

nation.    At  no  season  are  we  enabled  to  whole  scenci  in  truth,  is  steeped  through 

sympathise  so  deeply  with  Nature.  Her  and  through  with  a  tender  radiance,  ai 

processes  of  growth,  without  losing  any  lovely,  but  more  enduring  by  far  tbsn 

thing  of  their  mysteriousness,  are  assim-  the  light  of  this  actual  April ;  a  laaguor 

ilated  more  closely,  as  it  were,  tQ  human  of  soft  golden   colouring  pervades,  as 

feeling.    A  hundred  types  of  our  own  with  an  atmosphere,  the  deep  delLs  of 

mental  creations  and  conditions  present  the  forest,  the  glistening    leaves  and 

themselves  all  around  us.    That  heart  flowers,  and  lingers  around  the  youthfol 

must  be  cold  indeed  which  does   not  lovers,  aye!  youthful  still,  although  ua- 

warm  under  the  vernal   sun-rays,  and  numbered  ages  have  past  since  King 

that  spirit  desperately  sick,  which  in  the  Arthur  was  taken  to  the  "  island-T^ley 

annual  resurrection  of  the  outward  and  of  the  Avilion,"  and  the  desolate  Sir 

tangible  Universe,  does  not  behold  pre-  Belvidere  beheld  that  at  last  '^  the  tme 

figured  gloriously,  the  palingenesis  of  old  times  were  dead !" 
its   own  hopes  that  are  not  dead,  but 

sleeping.  i* 

But  the  more  solemn  associations  of  ,,Like  souls  that  balance  joy  and  pais, 

the  time  often  give  way  to  a  simply  sen-  ^^jj^  i^^       ^^j   ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

8UOUS  delight,  or  a  delight  compounded  airain 

of  sensuous  eigoyment,  and  an  indolent  jhe  maiden  Spring,  upon  the  plain, 
intellectual  dreamineM.    We  seek  the  q^^^^  j^  ^  gu^Cj^  f^n  jf^^i^    *- 
lonely  places  of  the  wood,  and  stretch-  j^         ^^  ^^         everywhere, 
ing  ourselves  along  the  tender  grasses,  ^j^^  ,^1^^  of  heaven  laughed  betweea, 
or  among  the  brown  fern,  we  are  tempt-  ^^j  f^^  j^  forest-depths  unseen, 
ed  to  meditate  for  hours,  whilst  the  pine  Tj,e  topmost  linden  gathered  green 
tree  branches,  high  overhead,  sway  in  a  p^^  draughts  of  balmy  air! 
breeze  we  hear   but  famtly^like  the  ^                   ' 
sound  of  very  distant   waves — ^and  the  n. 
hum  of  thousands  of  insects  lulls  the  sen- 
ses to  a  repose  so  exquisite,  we  could  Sometimes  the  linnet  piped  his  song, 
almost  wish  that  it  never  might  be  bro-  Sometimes  the  throstle  whistled  strong, 
ken.    As  we  look  upwards  to  the  twink-  Sometimes  the  sparhawk  wheeled  along, 
ling  leaves,  the  greenness  of  which  re-  Hushed  all  the    groves    from  fear  of 
freshes  the  sight,  as  if  we  had  steeped  wrong ; 
our  eyes  in  the  cool  lymph  of  invisible  By  grassy  capes  with  fuller  sound, 
fairy  water,  the  burdens  of  many  sweet  i«  curvet  the  yeliowng  rtmr  ran. 
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And  drooping  ehestnfU  hud»  Began 
To  spread  into  the  petfeetfan 
Above  the  teeming  ground 

in. 

Then  in  the  boyhood  of  the  year. 
Sir  Launcelot  aod  Queen  Guinevere 
Rode  through  the  coverts  of  the  deer, 
With  blissful  treble  ringing  clear; 

She  eeemed  a  fart  of  joyous  Spring  / 
A  gouni  of  gnua-green  sUk  she  foore^ 
Buckled  with  golden  clasps  before ; 
A  liffht-green  tuft  of  plumes  she  bore, 

Closed  in  a  golden  ring. 

IV. 

Now  on  some  twisted  ivy-net, 
Uo-w  by  some  tinkling  rivulet, 
On  mosses  thick  with  violet, 
Mer  eream-ufhifs  nettle  his  pastern  set : 

And  now  more  fleet  she  skimmed  the 
plains 
Than  she,  whose  elfin  prancer  springs 
By  night  to  eery  warblings, 
When  all  the  glimmering  moorland  rings 

With  jingling  bridle-reins. 

V. 

And  she  fled  fast  through  sun  and  shade, 
The  happy  winds  upon  her  played, 
Blowing  the  ringlet  ttom  the  braid  : 
She  looked  so  lovely  as  she  swayed 

The  rein  with  dainty  finger-tips, 
A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss^ 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this, 
Xo  ttraste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 

"Upon  her  perfect  lips  ! 

Truly,  the  music  of  this  poem  u  a 
"  part  of  the  joyful  Spring!"  How  per- 
fectly its  tone  lapses  in  with  the  bird 
choras!  and  was  there  ever  anything 
more  charming  and  true  to  Nature  than 
its  description  of 

''The  blue  isles  of  Heaven  that  laughed 
between," 

and  the  winds, 

"The  happy  winds  that  on  her  played 
Blowing  the  ringlet  from  the  braid,"  etc 

• 

As  the  day  waxes  towards  maturity, 
the  sounds  of  bird  and  breeze  become 
fainter,  until  the  quick,  merry  chuckle 
of  a  solitary  wren  is  the  only  note  that 
disturbs  the  silence,  except,  indeed, 
when  w^e  hear  at  intervals  the  moan  of 
breakers  miles  and  miles  away,  which 
causes  us  to  glance  involuntarily  at  the 
tall  pines,  and  to  wonder  for  a  moment, 
so  identical  is  the  sound  of  far-ofi*  bil- 
lows, and  the  wind  amongst  their 
branches,  that  the  leaves  remain  so 
strangely  motionless. 

And  then,  our  reverie  deepens  even 
like  the  silence  which  engenders  it,  a 
solemn  mood  takes  possession  of  oar 
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fancy,  and  half  in  dreamland,  half  in  the 
land  of  spiritual  realities,  we  murmur 
with  Wordsworth : 

'*  The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me 

doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction ;  not  indeed 

For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be 
blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 

Of  childhood,  whether  bu.«y  or  at  rest, 

With  new-fledged  hope  still  fluttering 
in  his  breast : 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise; 

But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

Fallings  from  us,  vanishings  ; 

Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 

High  instincts  before  which  our  mortal 
nature 
Did  tremble,  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised; 

But  for  those  first  afiections, 

Those  shadowy  recollections. 
Which  be  they  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  the  master  light  of  all  our  see- 
ing J 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power 

to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the 

being 
Of  the  Eternal  Silence .  truths  that  wake 
To  perish  never;  ^ 

Which  neither  listnessness,  nor  mad 
endeavour, 
Nor  man,  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  and  destroy  \ 
Hence^  in  a  season  of  calm  weather^ 

Though  inlavdfar  we  be^ 
Our  souls  have  stghl  of  that  immortal 

SfO, 

Which  brought  us  hither^ 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  children  sport  upo?i  the  shore^ 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  ever- 
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A  late  number  of  the  Revue  German- 
ique  contains  a  very  pleasantly  written 
notice  of  the  life  of  Holberg,  the  oldest 
and  most  esteemed  of  the  Danish  au- 
thors. Like  so  many  of  the  great  men 
of  Denmark,  Holbei^  was  a  native  of 
Norway,  and  was  born  at  Bergen  In  1684. 
At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  where  he  studied 
theology,  in  which  he  especially  deligh- 
ted, even  after  he  became  well  known 
as  a  dramatic  writer. 

On  quittingthe  university, he  returned 
to  Norway  and  became  a  tutor  in  a  pri- 
vate family,  where,  says  the  writer  of 
his  life,  '*  he  had  every  opportunity  and 
entire  ease  to  study  the  thousand  little 
comedies  and  turns,  practised  by  men, 
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women  and  ehiklraa»  from  morning  to  every  momfjig  at  the  BiUioth^ae  M»> 

Bjght."  carine  for  the  first  reading     The  me- 

In  1705,  Holberg  made  a  jooroey  to  diaeralpractice  of  public  discusaioat  Cor 

Holland  with  sixty  crowns  in  bis  pocket ;  and  against  certain  tbeses  was  not  yet 

his  whole  fortune.     At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  oat  of  vogue ;  and  Holberg  was  called 

want  of  money  drove  him  to  attempt  upon  to  assist  one  o(  his  countrymeo, 

*'  what  had  never  come  into  my  head  be-  who  was  about  to  engage  in  a  public 

fore;  I  tried  to  leave  the  place  without  contest  with  a  distinguished  Jesuit  on 

paying  my  board."    But  be  did  not  sue-  matters  of  doctrine.    A.s  his  countrymaa 

oeed.  and  all  his  money  was  required  to  spoke  French  very  badly,  Uolberg  a^ 

pay  the  bill,  so  that  he  had  to  walk  all  ranged  that  the  discussion  should  be  csr^ 

the  way  to  Amsterdam.    After  a  brief  ried  on  in  Latin.  The  first  day  the  Jesuit 

stay  in  that  city,  he  returned  to  Chris-  halted  a  little   in   his  Latin,  and  cfaal* 

tiansand   in  Norway,  where  he  created  lenged  his  adversary  to  another  combat, 

an    excitement    by   publishing  a   little  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  entangle  him 

treatise,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  by  subtile  questions  on  the  Church;  bitt 

that  women   were  not  human  beings,  the  Dane  succeeded  in  proving  the  Je* 

To  appease  the  public,  he  wrote  another  suit's  Hebrew  to  be  as  defective  as  his 

treatise,  in  which  he  established  beyond  Latin.    In  a  third  trial,  the  Jesuit  coai- 

a  doubt  that  nothing  but  education  was  pleiely  silenced  the  Dane  by  puuing 

wanting  to  women  to  make  them  more  questions  to  him  on  ecclesiastical  hifr* 

able  than  men.  tory,  of  which  he  knew  nothing;   so 

Soon  alter  this  he  went  with  a  friend  that,  "when  he  descended,'*  says  Hoi- 

to  travel  in  England.    They   went  to  berg,  **  the  Parisians  applauded  htm  u 

Oxford,   where  Holberg,   like    another  the  Carthagenians  did  Hannibal   after 

Goldsmith,  supported  himself  by  playing  Cannae." 

the  flute,  and  afterwards  by  giving  les-  From  Paris  Holbeig  went  to  Room, 

sons.  He  remained  at  Oxford  two  years,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  antiquities 

at  the  end  of  which  time  he  returned  to  with  such  zeal  that  he  was  often  ibuad 

Copenhagen.    **I  found  teaching  rather  with  his  book  in  one  hand  and  stirring 

below   my  dignity,"  he  says ;  but  as  he  his  soup  with  the  otber. 

must   live,  he  advertised  a  course  of  In  1718,  be  returned  to  Copenhagen, 

lectures,  which  were  very  well  attended;  and  wrote  his  first  poem,  Peter  Paars, 

hot,  when  the  time  came  for  payment,  which   appeared  the  next  yeer.     The 

his  audience  disappeared  as  if  by  en-  poem  is  a  satire  on  the  pedantry  and 

chantment.    In  1711  he  published  two  superstitionsof  his  time  and  nation.  He 

works  :  "  Introduction  to  the  history  of  was  threatened  with  a  prosecution,  but 

the  European   States,"    and  the  "Ex-  the    king   appointed   a  commissioa  to 

ploits  of  Christian  IV  and  Frederic  III ;"  jud^e  of  the  character  of  the  poem,  tad 

and  these  books  procured  him  the  posi-  their  report  was,  that  it  was  innocent 

tion  of  professor  in  the  unKversity,  and  and  amusing,  but  that  the  author  would 

a  donation  from  the  government  to  en-  have  done  better  if  he  had  held  his 

able  him  to  travel  for  four  years.    This  peace. 

time   he  went  to  Paris.     His  own  ac-  Holberg  was  not  a  precocious  poet 

count  of  his   first  experiences  in  that  He  himself  tells  us  that  until  he  vts 

city»  is  as  follows:  thirty  years  of  age,  the  finest  poem  ia 

'*  Having  arrived  in  Paris,  I  sought  the  world  bad  no  eflect  but  to  put  hia 

for  lodgings  for  more  than  an  hour;  but  to  sleep;  and  the  labour  of  versificatioa 

as  I  pronounced  the  word  ''  logfs"  very  cost  him  every  day  a  terrible  headsciw 

badly,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  and  twelve  sous  in   cofiee  to  drive  it 

what  I  wanted.    One  servant  girl  even  away.    In   n22,  he  published  his  first 

went  so  far    as  to  say,  with  an  air  of  dramaticpiece,  and  in  two  years  he  btd 

profound  pity :  **  He  speaks  French  like  composed  twenty  comedies.     In  1725, 

a  German  horse;"  a  remark  difficult  of  he  made  a  second  visit  to  France,  where 

digestion  for  one  who  had  been  a  pro-  he  became  acquainted  with  La  Molts, 

feasor  of  the  French  language.  Besides,  Montfaucon  and  Hardouin.    There  wtf 

the   Parisians  make  use  of  the  phrase  an  extreme   scarcity  of  provisions  is 

Chambrt  garnia  Tzxhet  \\idLTi  logis  ;    and  Paris  at  that  time.    A  pound  of  breid 

most  persons  thought,  I  was  inquiring  sold  for  ten  sous.    Holberg  lodged  in  ths 

after  some  one  named  Lucie.     The  let-  Rue  St.  Jacques,  near  the  garden  of  the 

ters  g  and  ch  before  i   and  e  are  very  Luxembourg;   "but,"  says  he,  "it was 

difficult  to  pronounce,  and  when  I  asked  very  unpleasant  to  walk  there  on  sc- 

a  bookseller  one  day  lor  the  works  oi  count  of  the  beggars;  well  dressed  pe^ 

Duchesne,    he  handed   me    Lucianus,  sons  held  out  their  handa  for  alms." 

called  Lucien  in  French."  There  was  an  extraordinary  ignoraaoe 

At  that  time,  Bayle's  Dictionary  was  on  the  subject  of  foreign  counuies.   A 

the  aJl-absorbing  subject  of  converse-  priest   insisted   that    in    the   north  of 

lion,  and  the  students  fought  each  other  £urope  children  were  never  baptised. 
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A  lawyer  asked  Holberg  if  il  was  not 
necessary  to  pass  through  Turkey  in 
order  to  reach  Denmark;  and  a  Pied- 
mootese  refased  to  believe  that  Holberg 
was  a  Norwegian,  beoause  that  people 
was  frfghtially  agly,  with  pig's  eyes  and 
months  reaching  from  ear  to  ear. 

Some  time  ailer  his  return  to  Den- 
mark, Holberg  published  his  ^'Sabterra- 
nean  Journey  of  Niels  Kline;"  a  work 
suggested  by  Gulliver's  Voyages.  Kline 
visits  many  foreign  countries  under  the 
earth,  and  discovers  many  admirable 
customs ;  but  though  the  satire  of  the 
book  is  keen  and  the  style  vigorous,  the 
plan  is  destitute  of  interest  and  the 
fiction  strained.  Like  the  **Persian  Let- 
ters," the  ''Chinese  Letters,"  the  "Moor- 
ish Letters,"  &c.,  it  is  only  the  first 
attempt  of  that  kind  which  can  give 
pleasure ;  the  repetition  becomes  weari- 
some end  tedious  to  the  reader.  The 
mind  delights  to  repose  on  a  foundation 
of  probability  even  in  the  reading  of  £«> 
tion ;  the  horses  that  utter  siocratic  wis- 
dom in  long  treatises,  the  flourinhing 
empire  of  intelligent  bees,  and  such 
wild  absurdities  only  revolt  the  common 
sense. 

In  1747,  Holberg.  in  spite  of  all  his 
satires  on  the  pretensions  of  men,  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  baron,  with  a  small 
territory.  He  died  at  Copenhagen  in 
1754.  Notwithstanding  his  satirical 
turn  of  mind,  Holberg  was  really  kind- 
hearted,  and  firm  in  his  attachments. 
He  was  always  a  faithful  friend  of  mo- 
rality and  virtue.  His  hastiness  of  tem- 
per, however,  often  brought  him  into 
troubles ;  the  manner  in  which  be  extri- 
cated himself  from  one  of  tbes«  reflects 
more  credit  on  his  presence  of  mind 
than  on  his  courage  or  generosity.  One 
ereiiing,  several  persona  whom  he  bad 
offended  were  lying  in  wait  lor  him  in  a 
place  where  they  knew  he  mnsi  pass, 
with  the  intention  of  chastising  him. 
None  of  them  knew  his  person.  When 
Holberg  drew  near,  guessing  at  the 
meaning  of  the  angry  faces  and  the 
canes,  he  passed  on  quietly,  and  scJuted 
a  stranger  coming  towards  him  with  the 
words,  ''Good  evening,  Mr.  Holberg" 
The  unfortunate  stranger  was  severely 
beaten,  and  Holberg  escaped.  Yet  he 
was  generous  of  his  means,  and  assisted 
many  poor  students  during  his  life. 
Among  the  Danes,  Holberg  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  their 
nation. 


The  many-sided  character  of  the  high- 
ssi  poetical  genius  is  abui^antly  illus- 
trated in  the  lives  of  thos«  fahiiliar  to  us 
all.  Without  going  so  far  back  as  the 
•ge  of  .£schylU9,  and  passing  by  the 
great  names  of  the  Italian  poets,  we 


find  in  Shakspeare  an  unsuspected  range 
of  acquirements,  and  thoroughness  of 
knowledge  on  many  subjects,  apparent- 
ly incompatible  with  the  little  that  is 
known  to  us  of  his  life  and  occupationas. 
As  to  the  much-vexed  question  of  hie 
classical  learning,  we  think  one  point  is 
not  to  be  disputed:  that  he  oompre* 
bended  in  the  fullest  sense  the  periods 
of  ancient  history  and  the  individual 
historic  characters  that  he  undertook  to 
illustrate.  He  has  been  proved  to  have 
been  an  excellent  physician ;  the  pathol- 
ogy of  Shakspeare  being,  indeed,  some- 
what in  advance  of  his  age.  We  have 
but  recently  seen  a  volume  put  forth  by 
Lord  Campbell,  containing  extracts  from 
Shakspeare's  plays,  which  exhibit  a 
profound  acquaintance  with  jurispru- 
dence ;  so  profound,  that  Lord  Campbell 
is  well  satisfied  that  Shakspeare  studied 
for  the  bar.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Shakspeare  read  both  medioiae  and  law, 
as  he  must  have  read  everything  that 
promised  him  knowledge ;  but  we  can- 
not suppose  that  he  read  specially  either 
of  these  sciences.  It  was,  no  doubt,  bis 
transcendent  genius  which  made  these 
intricttte  ways  plain  and  familiar  paths 
to  him.  A  pamphlet  has  fallen  under 
our  notice  which  still  further  illustrates 
our  meaning  by  the  example  of  a  genius 
only  less  than  Shakspeare's.  Dr.  More- 
jon,  a  Spanish  physician  of  high  stand- 
ing, has  latelv  published  a  small  medico- 
physiological  essay  on  the  Don  Quixote 
of  Cervantes.  The  leading  idea  of  this 
essay  is  the  insanity  of  the  knight  of 
La  Mancha,  medically  considered.  Dr. 
Morejon  shows  that  no  case  of  mad- 
ness was  ever  more  exactly  or  nicely 
observed  than  the  case  of  Don  Quix- 
ote. We  make  a  few  extracts  from  the 
essay  :- 

''Cervantes  had  to  describe  a  peculiar 
form  of  insanity.  He  begins  by  study- 
ing the  condition  and  the  habits  of  the 
patient,  with  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  disease  he  is  to  describe;  he  pre- 
sents a  view  of  all  the  predisposing  and 
occasional  causes  which  contribute  to 
its  development ;  be  marks  the  seat  of 
it,  its  periods,  changes  and  termination; 
and  in  all  this  conforms  so  ^actly  to 
the  rules  of  art,  that  he  might  serve  as  a 
guide  to  physicians.  The  predisposi- 
tions and  causes  of  madness  are  1. 
Bilious  and  melancholy  temperament. 
Don  Quixote  was  tall,  of  an  adust  com- 
plexion, with  a  thin  face  and  spare  form. 

2.  The  early  manhood,  or  middle  age. 
Don  Quixote  was  on  the  borders  of  fifty. 

3.  Intelligence  and  a  highly  cultivated 
mind.  Don  Quixote  was  «  man  of  parts, 
with  an  excellent  memory  and  much 
learning;  he  had  read  theology,  juris- 
prudence, medicine,  history,  astronomy, 
and  other  branches.     4.  Pride  of  race 
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and  nobility.  Don  Quixote  was  an 
hidalgo  of  La  Maaclia,  descended  in  the 
direct  male  line  from  GutierreQuixada. 
5.  Violent  exercise.  Don  Quixote  was 
a  great  sportsman.  6.  Transition  from 
an  active  life  to  indolence.  Don  Quix- 
ote neglected  at  times  both  the  chase 
and  the  management  of  his  affairs.  7. 
Highly  spiced  riands.  Don  Quixote 
was  fond  of  a  hash  and  a  rich  stew.  8. 
The  seasons  of  summer  and  autumn. 
Don  Quixote's  several  attacks  were  on 
the  2Sth  July,  the  I7tb  August,  and  the 
3d  October.  11.  Prolonged  wakefulness. 
*Don  Quixote  read  without  ceasing,  day 
and  night,  until  by  dint  of  reading  and 
aot  sleeping,  everything  else  aiding,  his 
brain  became  so  dry,  that  be  lost  his 
mind.'  In  these  last  word^,  we  find 
pointed  out,  with  as  much  clearness  and 
precision  as  Hippocrates  or  Boerhaave 
could  have  used,  the  organ  affected,  the 
•eat,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  affec- 
tion." 

Dr.  Merejo  asserts  that  the  physician 
eannot  find  Cervantes  in  error  in  a 
single  point  throughout  the  whole  of  the 


Deptrtod  thli  lift^sfc  HsrUn,  ia  tt.  Johns,  B«rk. 
If  Bttiah,  April  lit,  1810,  Bftmntl  DnboM,  in  tb« 

MiTMlft7*1lfth  JMr  of  kit  ft(«. 

Death  has  seldom  removed  one  more 
esteemed  or  more  venerated.  Born  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
he  was  nurtured  by  those  who  had 
shared  largely  in  the  hardships  of  that 
contest,  and  the  character  of  his  life  was 
influenced  by  the  lessons  which  they 
had  taught  him.  H9  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  past,  and  his  mind  was  a 
rich  storehouse  of  the  traditions  of  that 
heroic  age  in  our  history. 

In  18CKB  he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Theodore  S.  Marion,  and  her  death  in 
1809  was  singularly  instrumental  in  pre- 
serving his  life.  Haying  determined  to 
try  the  virtue  of  a  northern  climate,  for 
the  restoration  of  her  impaired  health, 
he  engaged  a  passage  in  a  ship  which 
was  to  sail  from  Charleston  to  New 
York.  The  night  before  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel  Mrs.  Dubose  died,  rather  sud- 
denly, and  the  ship  sailed  without  him, 
and  has  never  since  been  heard  of.  In 
18 13  he  married  Ann  Palmer,  daughter 
of  0*Neall  Gough  Stevens,  with  whom 
he  lived  until  her  death  in  1843. 

Mr.  Dubose   never,  except  in  very 


early  youth,  embarked  in  what  is  con* 
sidered  public  life  ,*  but  his  whole  life 
was  devoted  tn  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  on  the  faithful  performance  of 
which  so  much  of  the  comfort,  as  wellu 
the  respectability  of  a  society  depends. 
Whenever  his  neighbours  required  fidel- 
ity and  integrity,  they  spontaneously 
looked  to  him,  and  they  were  never  dis* 
appointed.  As  a  parish  officer  he  not 
only  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the  ne- 
cessitous, but  better  still,  aided  and 
cheered  them  in  their  exertions  to  msin- 
tain  themselves;  as  a  magistrate,  he 
was  conscientious  and  enlightened,  and 
though  singularly  free  from  the  vanity  of 
military  ambition,  his  sense  of  the  irn- 
portsnce  of  our  militia  companies  tss 
local  police,  induced  him  to  accept  the 
command  of  one  of  the  companies  in  his 

f parish,  and  to  govern  it  with  such  intel* 
igent  energy,  that  it  became  one  of  the 
best  ordered  in  the  State. 

A  keen  sportsman,  an  economical  sd- 
ministrator  of  his  estate,  a  tender  hus- 
band and  father,  a  kind  and  benevolent, 
but  firm  master,  a  good  neighbour,  act- 
ively alive  to  every  social  duty,  a  warm 
friend,  a  safe  counsellor,  an  agreeable 
and  intelligent  companion,  an  humble 
Christian,  modest  as  a  woman,  but  bold 
and  firm  when  principle  was  involved- 
he  was  a  type  of  that  character  we  all 
venerate  and  admire,  the  Carolina  coua« 
try  gentleman. 

A  few  months  before  his  death  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  his  friends, 
and  committed  to  the  press  his  **Remi- 
niscences  of  St.  Stephens,"  his  native 
parish.  Though  intended  only  for  pri- 
vate circulation,  its  reputation  has  ex- 
tended further  even  than  his  friends  an- 
ticipated. It  is  a  wonderful  effort  of 
memory,  and  shows  how  lightly  tbs 
hand  of  time  had  been  laid  upon  faiiffi. 

AAer  a  life  generally  prosperous, 
checkered  occasionally  by  domestic  so^ 
rows,  having  ei^'oyed 

"  That  which  should  accompany  old  nge, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  oif 
friends," 

His  body  reposes  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
old  St.  Stephen's  Church,  where  his 
forefathers  sleep;  a  spot  to  which  his 
heart  through  life  clung  with  the  pas- 
sionate regard  of  a  child  for  its  che^ 
ished  home. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Siactff  Years  Gleanings  from  Lifs's  Har-  bis  stubborn,  indomitable  kindred,  who 

tf€st.  A    Genuine  Atitohiofprttphy.    By  were  accustomed  **  never  to  say  <^m," 

John  Brownj  Proprietor  of  the  Zfniver'  or,  if  death  came  perforce,   perished 

sity  Billiard  Rooms,  Cambridge.  Neto  gallantly,  with  their  feet  to  the  foe,  like 

Yor^:  D.  Appleton  f  Co,    1859.  true  John   Bulls,  or  John   Browns,  as 

they  were. 
'Whether  Mr.  Brown^s  life  be  a  "gen-  He  commenced  his  career,  as  sererai 
nine  autobiography"  or  not,  it  is  at  all  great  men  had  done  before  him,  by  bind^ 
eTents  a  genuinely  entertaining  book,  fng  himself  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 
The  style  of  the  narratire  continually  The  picture  he  draws  of  the  personal 
reminds  us  of  the  old  British  novelists,  appearance  of  his  master,  is  a  curious, 
of  the  school  of  Smollett  and  Harry  and  by  no  means  a  flattering  one.  He 
Fielding.  We  are  regaled  with  the  (the  master)  was  very  lean,  his  head 
same  astounding  variety  of  adventures,  seemed  much  too  large  for  his  body,  bis 
told  with  that  faithful  minuteness,  and  visage  was  elongated,  his  eyes  staring, 
attention  to  detail,  which  gives  an  air  his  mouth  large  and  full  of  projecilng 
of  trr0Mffm^/!a7t(M  to  events  in  themselves  teeth,  and  his  nost»  of  such  colossal 
improbable.  Mr.  Brown,  if  not  particu-  proportions,  that  Brown  declares  admir* 
larly  witty,  never  fails  to  be  vivacious,  ingly  he  had  ''  never  seen  its  like 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  although  be  before,"  nor,  through  the  period  of  a 
may  have  drawn  upon  his  imagination  long  and  varied  existence,  had  it  been 
for  the  main  incidents  of  his  story,  he  is  his  fortune  to  meet  with  its  equal  subse- 
really  a  man  who  has  beheld  the  world  quently  !  The  employer's  nature  was 
under  many  different  aspects;  one  whom  every  whit  as  ugly  as  his  face.  '*  In- 
fate  has  used  roughly,  but  whose  stout  stead,"  says  Brown,  in  a  tone  of  quiet 
John  Bullism  scorned  to  yield  to  any  pathos,  *' instead  of  a  mess  of  milk  for 
stress  of  evil  circumstance!  This  is  breakfast,  the  diet  I  had  been  accustOQ- 
jnst  what  we  should  have  expected  from  ed  to  from  childhood,  I  was  put  on  sour 
Brown,  for  does  he  not  belong  to  that  broth,  so  thin  that  it  might  best  be  de- 
fllostrious  familv  who,  in  the  earnest  scribed  as  good  water  spoiled.  And 
■words  of"  the  old  Boy,"*  "haveforcen-  then,  for  dinner,  the  bits  and  scrapings 
tunes,  in  their  quiet,  dogged,  homespun  of  the  plates  were  served  up  to  me  in 
■way.  been  subduing  the  earth  in  most  the  kitchen !"  The  Browns  have  al- 
Engiish  countries,  and  leaving  their  ways  been  sensitive  in  the  mattef  of 
mark  even  in  American  forests  and  Aus-  meals.  Hard  bloyirs,  and  abuse,  and 
tralian  uplands !"  great  fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  they 
Mr.  Brown  informs  his  readers,  with  have  never  shrunk  from  enduring,  but 
an  air  of  natural,  and  quite  pardonable  an  empty,  or  ill  provided  stomach!  ah! 
pride,  that  he  was  born  in  the  "  notori-  that  is  the  one  thing  the  family  have  al- 
ous  {whif  notorious ?)yi\]Bge  of  Barnwell,  ways  refused  to  submit  to !  Therefore^ 
near  Cambridge,"  on  the  4th  of  August,  the  special  Brown  of  whom  we  are  now 
1796.  His  fttherwas  a  butcher,  whose  speaking,  indignant  at  the  scantiness  of 
trade,  although  lucrative,  merely  suf-  his  cuisine^  seized  the  first  opportunity 
ficed  to  support  his  wife  and  six  children  of  revenging  himself  upon  his  niggard 
in  tolerable  comfort.  When  he  died,  host  and  employer  by  pitching  him  out 
his  aflairs  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  of  a  hay  loft  in  so  unceremonious  a 
^■Feak^beaded  and  bad-hearted  brother,  manner,  that  the  wretched  creature 
vrho  suffered  the  business  to  go  to  ruin,  narrowly  escaped  breaking  his  neck, 
so  that  in  two  years  the  widow  and  her  His  indulgence  of  his  passion  led  to  the 
children  were  left  in  a  state  of  absolute  usual  consequences  of  such  little  out- 
destitution.  But  Master  Brown,  now  breaks  of  temper.  Brown  was  sent  to 
eleven  years  old,  determined  to  keep  up  prison.  But  the  governor  of  the  jail — 
a  brave  spirit,  and  to  fight  his  way  a  very  uncommon  thing  in  those  days — 
through  the  world,  after  the  fashion  of  turned  out  to  be  a  philanthropist  and  a 

*'* Author  of  Tom  Brown's  School  Dayt.^ 
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g^ntleroao.  He  examined  the  lad,  satis* 
led  himself  of  the  truthfulness  of  his 
account,  and  not  only  gained  his  dis- 
charge, but  punished  his  master  by 
publicly  exposing  his  meanness.  Once 
more  a  freeman,  Brown,  determining  to 
seek  a  larger  sphere  of  operations,  re- 
paired  to  London.  There  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  shoe  making  trade,  and 
became  so  excellent  a  workman,  that 
his  livelihood  seemed  to  be  secured. 
His  leisure  was  employed  in  Rttendinj? 
the  theatres  and  in  study.  **  [  used," 
he  says,  **io  go  sometimes  to  the  theatres, 
and  felt  great  delight  in  hearing  the  lan- 
guage of  my  favourite  Sbakspeare  de- 
livered by  Kemble,  Young,  and  other 
great  actors  of  the  time.  This  indeed 
appeared  to  me  the  perfection  of  human 
enjoyment.  I  revelled  (and  here  Mr. 
Brown  is  struck  adjective-mad)  in  their 
masterly  impersonations  ofihetronflroirs 
creatures  of  the  immortal  poet's  braiA. 
Milton's  lofty  emanations  also  cost  me 
many  hours  of  luxurious  labor;  in  very 
troth,  Ifeaslfdon  these  sublime  work» !" 
But  all  this  prosperity  was  brought  to  a 
rather  sudden  end.  The  day  arrived 
whereon  Mr.  John  Brown  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  that  "feasting"  on  the 
<* sublime  Milton"  was  not  exactly  the 
sort  of  meal  necessary  to  the  healthful 
sustenance  of  the  inner-man. 

The  long  wars  in  which  the  country 
had  been  engaged,  had  raised  all  articles 
of  consumption  up  to  famine  price,  so 
that  the  shoemakers,  in  common  with 
roost  of  the  other  "guilds,"  were  re- 
duced to  dreadful  straits.  The  unlucky 
Brown,  after  selling  his  books,  clothes, 
and  tools,  in  order  to  procure  food, 
resorted  to  the  desperate  expedient  of 
joining  the  army.  His  military  career 
'was  rather  brief  than  glorious,  as  dis- 
gusted at  the  rigid  discipline  and  hard 
fare  of  a  common  soldier's  life,  he  de- 
serted from  the  service  and  (having  first 
taken  the  precaution  to  disguise  himself) 
oflered  his  histrionic  services  to  the 
manager  of  a  company  of  strolling  play- 
ers. His  success  in  this  new  profession 
was  considerable,buttbe  company  broke 
up  at  the  close  of  the  season,  and  he 
was  once  more  thrown  upon  his  unaided 
resources.  He  now  beth  ught  himself 
of  trying  the  navy.  He  volunteered, 
and  was  received  on  board  the  Tigris, 
a  vessel  bound  for  a  two  year's  bruise 
along  the  western  coast  of  Ireland.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  particulars  of  bis 
naval  experiences,  which  are  related  in 
a  lively  and  graphic  manner.  There  is, 
however,  one  scene  which  gives  a  fear^ 
fui  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  punishment 
once  practised  in  the  British  navy,  and 
which  we  quote  to  show  what,  in  times 
|>ast,  "free  Englishmen"  have  had  to 
endure : 


^'  All  being  in  readiness,  the  order  to 
proceed  is  given.  A  man  of  powerful 
frame  steps  forth,  who  holds  op  the  oat 
by  the  handle  in  his  right  hand  and 
combs  out  the  tails  of  it  with  the  fingers 
of  his  left ;  he  then  grasps  the  ends 
altogether  in  his  left  hand,  and  swinging 
the  whole  round  over  his  head,  brings 
it  down  with  concentrated  force  upon 
the  back  of  his  helpless  victim.  As  the 
blow  falls  upon  the  body,  it  produces  a 
sound  from  the  inside  something  Kkn 
the  noise  made  by  a  man  when  using  a 
pavioHs  rammer.  After  every  stroke 
the  cords  are  deliberately  cleared  by  the 
operator's  fingers,  and  the  cat  swung 
overhead  to  give  the  next  blow  add^ 
tional  force.  At  about  the  fourth  Ush 
blood  begins  to  flow,  and  trickles  down 
upon  the  deck ;  the  iflesh  next  begins  to 
get  rotten  with  beating,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  scarified  bullock's  liver; 
whilst  the  knots  of  the  infernal 
scourge  tear  away  pieces,  which  be- 
spatter the  deck  at  every  cut — as  the 
butcher's  bloody  fingers  are  drawn 
through  the  cords  saturated  with  the 
life-blood  of  his  fellow-man.  When  the 
judgment  or  caprice  x>f  the  captain  is 
satisfied,  he  ordersthe  sufll*erer  to  be  cast 
loose ;  who  goes  below  an  altered  man, 
and  feels  himself  a  degraded  wretch. 
Thus  many  of  the  finest  men  in  the 
service  have  been  rendered  worthless; 
and  this  was  called  discipline!  Some 
men  bear  this  horrid  punishment  in 
sullen  silence,  being  determined  that 
those  who  have  caused  the  inhuman 
exhibition  shall  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
hearing  a  single  cry  escape  their  vie- 
tim's  lips.  I  have  known  instances  of 
men  putting  a  leaden  bullet  in  their 
mouths,  to  bite  in  their  agony;  which, 
when  produced  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  punishment,  has  been  as  flat  as  a 
sixpence.  Others  again  scream  out,  and 
beg  for  merey  in  the  most  heart-rending 
tones ;  calling  upon  their  God  in  the 
most  frantic  manner, — praying  to  be  pat 
to  instant  death,  rather  than  sufier  such 
unbearable  torture.  But  no  attention  is 
paid  to  their  cries ;  all  Is  apathetic 
silence  and  perfect  iudifinsrence,  save 
perhaps  a  stern  order  from  the  captain 
to  the  boatswain's  mate  to  'do  bis 
duty.'  This  disgraceful  punishment  bu 
been  the  cause  of  both  mutiny  and 
murder;  petty  tyrants  have  been  seized 
and  thrown  overboard  in  the  dark,  and 
no  one  the  wiser;  for  the  men  grew 
secret  and  sullen,  under 'such  savage 
treatment." 

Honest  John  Brown  is  indignant,  of 
course,  against  the  upholders  of  ibis 
brutal  system,  and  his  langoage  in 
referring  to  it,  is  forcible  and  full  of 
feeling. 

Before  parting  with  Brown  and  his 
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tdTemores,  vre  cannot  refrain  from  The  writer  of  the  present  volume 
azpressin;  onr  astonishment  at  his  seems  perfectly  to  uoderstand  the  ge- 
powers  of  appetite  and  digestion,  sub-  nins  of  the  place  she  visits ;  simple  and 
sequently  revealed.  He  seems  to  find  matter  of  fact  in  Norway,  with  ready 
an  exquisite  delight  in  telling  us  of  the  appreciation  oftbe  sternly  romantic  seen- 
number,  nature  and  variety  of  his  meals,  ery  of  that  wild  land,  »he  becomes 
He  is  in  the  constant  habit,  for  example,  dreamy*  susceptible,  half  Sicilian  in 
of  saying,  *' without  further  ceremony,  her  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  and  the 
I  drew  my  chair  to  the  table,  and  pro-  airs  ol  that  voluptuous  clime.  The 
oeeded  to  make  an  sxaiUnt  meal}'*  or  book  opens  with  a  dream  of  Palermo, 
"here  I  found  the  cloth  laid,  and  somewhat  aAer  the  style  of  Dickens* 
in  about  ten  minutes  the  board  was  dream'of  Venice,  but  far  more  success- 
steaming  with  rough-jacket  suet-dump-  ful  than  that  unfortunate  attempt. 
Uags,(!) — a  lood  to  which  1  was  ''Who  has  not  heard,"  she  writes,  "of 
always   very    partial.    Off  these,    and  Sicilian  vesper  hymns?  They  are  sound- 

rickted  pork,  and  greens,  and  potatoes,  ing  now  as  from  our  terrace  between 

made  an  MTM&nl^AfMr,  finishing  with  the  palm  and  the  aloe,  we  watch  the 

acupofthe  old  lady's  home  brewed!"  sun  sink  into    the  Thyrian   sea;    the 

Even   Mr.  Brown's  metaphors  and  moon  rise  bright  as  Ceres'  sickle  ;  the 

figares  of  speech,  generally  have  some  lines  of  palaces  east  and  west  brighten 

sort  of  connection  with  the  gastronomic  up  each  window;  the  jutting  mountains, 

art    He   has  a  "  consuming'''  thirst  for  graceful  as  rocks  from  Mount  Olympus, 

knowledge,  and    Tfme^    he    thinks,  is  fade  to  shadows,  and  feel  the  last  heave 

aU-dnouring!  But  notwithstanding  this  oftbe  tired  sirocco  from  Africa's  sands, 

trifling  weakness,  Brown  does  decided  stir  the  balmy  air  and  whisper — Sleep !" 

credit  to  his  name  and  race.  The  feeling  of  this  passage  is  a  sue- 

His  book  is  a  good  book,  and  its  au-  cessful  mi»n  sn  seeue^  no  doubi,  though 

thor  is  an  excellent  fellow,  whom  we  the  mythological  allusions  might  well 

hope  to  shake  by  the  hand,  over  a  pot  of  have  been  spared,  and  the  unfortunate 

his  favourite    beer,    if  ever  we    visit  adjective  *' graceful"   applied  to  rocks 

the  University  Billiard  Rooms,  at  Cam-  from  Olympus — Non  euivia  r^^nHngU. 

bridge !  But  the  writer  has  a  fondness  for  dis- 

^^ .  playing  very  unsuccesiiful  learning;  in 

Unprouaed  Femahs  in  Sicily.  Calabria,  anolter  place  she  speaks  of  the  »  gongs 

and  on  the  top  of  Mount  JBtna.    Lon-  caUmg  MussuI«m«  to  prayer! 

don :  Rotul^ge,  Warnes  f  RoruUdge,  .  ^^ *he  manner  of  life  in  Palermo,  she 

jg^                ^  '                ^             ^  gtves  the  following  not  very  flattering 

account:  **The  reception  rooms  on  the 

This  is  one  of  the  most  genial  and  first  floor  are  really  handsome;  the 
pleasant  books  of  travel  we  have  ever  dreariness  of  their  marble  vastness 
read.  Those  who  have  read  the  ex-  being  relieved  by  pretty  pastorals,  paint- 
periences  of  theae  *'  Unprotected  Fe-  ed  on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  mytho- 
males"  in  Norway,  will  gladly  meet  logical  tapestries  worked  by  the  female 
them  in  a  new  field  of  exploration.  Trabias  on  the  floors  and  windows,  and 
Nothing  seems  so  easy,  at  first  sight,  as  so  much  gilding  on  the  mirrors  and  cor- 
to  write  books  of  travel.  Every  day  is  nices,  that  it  takes  an  ounce  of  gold  a 
■o  full  of  strange  sights  and  uncommon  day  to  keep  it  brilliant.  The  family, 
incidents,  to  the  stranger  in  foreign  now  in  exile,  lived  in  the  upper  story, 
lands,  that  it  seems  only  necessary  to  and  would  have  been  found  by  any 
describe  precisely  what  occurs,  in  order  morning  visitor,  sipping  their  cofiee 
to  interest  every  reader.  And  so  it  is;  with  beads  wrapped  up  in  old  handker^ 
in  this  simplicity  of  narrative  lies  all  the  chiefs  or  nightcaps,  bodies  in  ragged  cot- 
charm  of  such  books ;  but  who  san  write  ton  or  sil  k  dressing-gowns,  feet  in  shoes 
them?  It  is  a  gift  special  and  rare  as  just  good  enough  to  burn  over  the  brass 
the  gift  of  eloquence,  this  power  of  say-  basins  of  charcoal  until  two  o'clock, 
ing  what  is  to  be  seen  in  any  place,  when  gay  as  gad  flies,  they  would  step 
Not  for  want  of  models  in  this  kind  is  into  their  carriage,  take  a  few  turns  on 
the  world  filled  with  tedious  diaries  of  the  Marina,or  walk  into  the  Flora;  then, 
how  Dr.  Jinks  dined  in  this  place,  and  after  a  frngal  meal  at  sun  set,  adjourn  to 
went  to  see  a  show  in  that  place.  The  the  opera,  to  see  and  receive  their  ao- 
k)Dg  list  ofclear-sighted  travellers  begins  quaintance.  *  *  #  ♦  > 
with  the  honest  old  Greek  father  of  his-  On  the  three  days  in  July  devoted  to 
tory ;  father  also  of  the  right  manner  of  Santa  Rosalia,  the  sea  glows  with  bril- 
tnveliing  and  seeing  with  one's  eyes,  liant  revelry;  but  anything  like  a  friendly 
It  should  seem  that  women  are  to  begin  round  of  visiting  or  cosy  meeting,  is 
a  new  era  in  travelling  as  in  other  pur-  unknown,  education  being  below  par** 
suits  hitherto  looked  upon  as  belonging  literature  nil — politics  the  high  road 
to  men  only.  to  the  galleys — conversation  muei  flag; 
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their  ardeot  nature  requires  some  vent —  the  triumphal  style ;  a  brilliant  rainbow 

gaubitog  supplies  the  channel.    They  arch,  inscribed  with  the  owner's  name, 

are  accused  of  flirting;  idle   people  in  and  a  row  of  eolums  connected  by  wires, 

other  countries  often  kill  their  time  with  would  lead  to  a  disconsolate    yellow 

that;  but  want  of  natural  afiection   is  or  green    edifice,  of  uncompromising 

the  last  vice  to  be  found  among  them,  squareness,  save  where  a  little  belTe* 

But  what  most  astonished  us  was  the  dere  »prang  out  of  one  corner ;  the  uo- 

iine  arts  having  left  their  native  climate,  glazed  casements,  filled  up  with  stones. 

Music,  except  on4he  mandolines  of  the  removed  only  when  the  proprietor  came 

rustics,  was  never  heard Soul|>ture  to  piaue-ni^is^  as  they  call  a  party  of 

cannot  earn  her  daily  bread j  mediocre  friends  for  whom  they  take  provisions 

sonnets  are  only  written  by  people  Ki  love,  for  the  day,  and,  perhaps,  a  piano.  • . ... 

and  the  estimation  of  painting  may  be  We  passed  a  proprietor  superintending 

fixed  by  the  fact  of  a  young  lady  we  the  ploughing  of  his  field,  in  slippers 

visited,  not  being  able  to  tell   us  the  and     flowery     dressing-gown.      After 

subject  or  the  artist  of  the  genuine  Spag-  twelve  miles  slow  creeping  up  the  road, 

noleltos  and   Velasquez,   which   hung  achurch,  with  magnificent  plaster  dome, 

upon  the  walls  of  her  father's  house."  appeared  at  the  end;  we  ascended  a  little 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  truth  at  the  lava-paved    lane  opposite,  passed  be^ 

bottom  of  ail  this;  but  we  have  quoted  tween  two  bright  rose  coloured  columns, 

principally  that  we  may  enter  our  pro-  and  entei^d  the  locanda  ^  Nicolosi. . . .  • 

test  against  this  reckless  wholesale  con-  We  watched  the  sun  set  together;  saw 

demnation  of  an  entire  people  from  the  the  vines  gbw  purple ;  a  long  sharp 

partial  and  very  limited  experience  of  a  cloud,  called  the  serpe,  (serpent)  stretch 

passing  traveller.    A  moment's  reflec-  across  the    mountain,  and  the   lovely 

tion  will  make  any  one  sensible  of  the    evening  sink  into  night.". .  > * 

ii^justice  thus  committed,  for  how  often  Our  fair  travellers  made  the  ascent  of 

does  it  happen  that  even  in  our  country,  iEtna,  sufiering  many  things  by   the 

and  after  long  acquaintance  with  our  way;  had  an    unclouded   view  of  the 

neighbors,  we  find  that  we  have  done  magnificent  panorama  to  be  seen  from 

wrongly,  understood  them  for  years!  the  summit;  on  the  way  down  missed 

The  following  is  a  pleasant  deserip-  the  road,  and  were  hunted  up  by  the 

tiop  of  the  approach  to  ^tna:  guides  with  torches,  and  a  few  day« 

*■  ■  he  road,  when  once  oflf  the  lava  after  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a 
pavement,  is  of  a  fine  black  sand,  fenced  little  poem  on  their  excursion,  written 
in  with  low  walls  of  ihe  same  color;  it  by  the  daughter  of  the  Intendant  of  Ni- 
ls wide  and  good  withal,  the  gloom  taken  colosi,  a  young  girl  of  fifteen.  The 
off  by  the  thick  groves  of  bordering  verses  are  in  terza  rima,  and  about  tho 
cactus  or  prickly  pear,  in  full  fruit,  being  most  complete  answer  that  could  be 
plucked  by  crowds  of  peasants,  who,  for  made  to  the  charge  ot  ignorance  brought 
three  months,  live  upon  nothing  else  by  our  author  against  the  whole  popn- 
but  this  delicious,  nutritious  food,  which  lation  of  Sicily.  Some  of  them,  at  least, 
has  all  the  properties  of  bread,  besides  can  write. 

furnishing  the  distiller  with  a  rich  bran-  The  people  of  Nicolosi  told  the  tra  /si- 
dy. Here  and  there  a  magnificent  lers  of  an  Irishman,  who^  had  been  at 
scarlet  flower  still  remains,  crowning  Catania  two  years  ago,  and  who  walked 
the  fan-like  leaves;  above  branch  the  the  whole  way  to  the  summit  of  ^na, 
orange  and  citron  trees,  with  their  bril-  descended  without  stopping,  and  rode 
liant  verdure  and  Hespertdes  balls;  a  ofl!*  to  Syracuse,  all  within  twenty-ibar 
thousand  fragrances  float  in  the  moun-  hours.  The  people  remember  him  u 
tain  air,  whose  delicate  sharpness  is  a  II  Diavoio. " 

stimulant  in  the  dolcn  far  nienU  feeling  The  condition  o{  the  travellers,  with- 

creeping  over  us,  as  we  lean  back  in  the  out  any  escort,  in  all  places  aroused  the 

carriage,  and  for  thre^ours  live  in  con-  sympathy  of  the  people;  and  in  Calabria, 

templationof^tna  with  her  hundred  era-  the  gentlemen  of  the  difierent  villages 

ters,  rising  above  Catania's  fertile  plain,  accompanied  them  for  some  miles  on 

Two  obelisks  mark  where  the  road  their  road,  and  then  left  them  to  the 
turns  ofl* to  the  mountain,  the  other  part  protection  of  the  "Urban  guard.'* 
of  the  road  continuing  to  the  various  The  romance  of  robbers  seemed  ex- 
villages  on  her  sides ;  we  had  passed  tinguished,  when  even  Spain  became  a 
through  several,  all  like  little  Catanias.  safe  traveling  ground;  but  the  adven- 
built  of  painted  lava,  and  with  churches  turous  will  take  heart  of  grace,  when 
of  most  pretentious  architecture,  some  they  learn  that  robbers  flourish  in  Gala- 
quite  crooked  with  earthquake  shocks,  bria.  We  quote  a  passage  which  gives 
and  one  whose  bells  had  to  be  tolled  a  lively  idea  of  life  in  that  unknown 
from  the  opposite  side  for  fear  of  bring-  country: 

ing  down  its  leaning  tower.    The  en-  "  The  '  Urban  guard '  is  in  part  com- 

trances  to  the  villages  were  chiefly  of  posed  of  countrymen,  who  are  obliged 
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to  moont  as  sentfnelii  in  town.  When  that  Ara^  is  deseribinsr  adventares  in 
off  doty,  their  chief  occupation  is  to  Spain  and  Barhary,  among  nations 
seize  on  rich  proprietors,  and  keep  them  whose  every  day  life  wears  the  appear- 
in  tlie  mountains  till  ransomed— the  ance  of  scenic  effect  to  English  eyes. 
Wack  mail  system  of  the  middle  ages.  We  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  men 
We  watched  one  gentleman  setting  off,  are  £ngli(»hmen,  Frenchmen  and  Ger- 
wiih  four  servants  armed  to  the  teeth,  mans  before  they  are  men.  That  Ian- 
and  thought  he  must  be  going  to  ride  to  goage  which  would  be  extravagant  from 
Naples  at  least ;  but  no,  his  hoose  was  the  mouth  of  an  Englishman  becomes  a 
only  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  he  could  simple  form  of  courtesy  in  a  Spaniard, 
not  safely  reach  it  with  less  protection.  We  are  disposed  to  give  credit  to  Arago's 
There  are  few  organized  bands  of  rob-  narrative,  the  rather  that  its  ardent  lan- 
bers,  the  peasants  generally  acting  «n-  ffu«ge  and  earnestness  of  expression 
der  the  pressure  of  want;  when  mount-  bear  indirect  testimony  to  its  truthful- 
ed  as  guards,  they  may  be  implicitly  "«"•  One  of  the  most  interesting  pa- 
trosted.  There  is  so  much  coantenance  P«"  »»  these  volumes  is  that  on  the  life 
in  a  Calabrian  face,  you  may  read  all  it  of  Bailly,  less  known  by  the  world  as  a 
means,  and  cannot  feel  distrustful ;  they  ">««  o^  science  than  as  Mayor  of  Paris 
were,  by  far,  the  handsomest  set  we  had  during  the  revolntion.  In  this  paper  a 
seen,  the  coldness  of  their  winters  giv-  ▼•'^y  amusing  account  of  Mesmer  is 
ing  them  an  English  freshness.  The  given,  together  with  the  sobstance  of 
country  is  just  in  a  proper  state  for  en-  Bailly's  report  to  the  Academv  of 
terprising  travellers,  while  there  is  a  Sciences  on  the  claims  advance  in  favor 
Uttle  peppering  of  danger  over  It  to  give  ^^  animal  magnetism.  Mesmer  claimed 
romance."  that,  "animal  magnetism  maybe  accumu- 
Our  pleasant  travellers  take  leave  l"ted,  concentrated,  transported,  with- 
of  lis  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland ;  o«t  the  aid  of  any  intermediate  body, 
we  hope  to  meet  them  amid  other  It  is  reflected  like  light  j  masical  sonnds 
scenes.  propagate  and  augment  it."    These  pro* 

perties,  Arago  observes,  seemed  to  be 

capable  of  verification  by  experiment. 

Biographies  of  DisUng^iisked  Seientijie  To  account  for  any  failure,  Mesmer  de* 

Men,    By  Francois  Arago,  member  of  clared :  "although  the  fluid  be  universal^ 

eA«  Jrutitute.     Translated  ly  Admiral  all  animated  bodies  do  not  equally  as- 

W,  H.  Smyth,  D.  C,  L.,  F.  R,  S.  tfe.  similate  it  into  themselves;  there  are 

Tks  Rev.  Baden  Powell^  M.  A.j  F.  R.  some  even,  though  very  few  in  number, 

iS.  4*^.,  and  Robmt  Grantf  Esq.,  M.  A.j  that  by  their  very  presence  destroy  the 

P.  R.  A.  S.     First  and  second  series,  effects  of  this  fluid  in  the  surrounding 

Tieinor  if  Fields^  Boston,   1859.  bodies."    So  soon  as  this  was  admitted, 

and  want  of  success  could  be  explained 

The  publishers  have  done  a  very  ac-  by  the  presence  of  neutralizing  bodies, 

ceptable  service  to  the  people  by  placing  Mesmer  ran  no  risk  of  being  embar^ 

before  them  this  handsome  edition  of  rassed. 

Arago's  biographies.    Alihoogh.  as  the       Such  is  Arago*s  conclusion;  but  while 

translators  have  observed  in  their  pre-  we  allow  its  apparent  force,  it  seems  to 

face,  Arago  occasionally  exhibits  a  pre-  us  that  the  same  holds  true  with  regard 

jadice  in  nivorofFrenchmen  and  against  to  many  sciences,  recognized  as  such, 

foreign  scientific  men,  his  general  tone  The  presence  of  neutralizing  bodies  will 

is  one  of  honesty  and  candour;  and  the  render  abortive  experiments  in  chemis- 

aecounts  he  has  given  can  be  relied  upon,  try;  yet  no  one  refuses  credit  to  the 

The  translators  have  appended  notes  to  facts  of  chemistry.    The  presence  of 

those  passages  which    seem  to  them  neutralizing  bodies  will  interfere  with 

erroneons.  the  transmission  of  sound ;  yet  we  all 

The  first  series  contains  Arago's  an-  recognize  the  law  of  acoustics, 
tobiography,  and  the    lives  of  Bailly,        A  more  fatal  argument  agSinst  Mes* 

Herschel,  La  Place,  and  Joseph  Fourier,  mer  was  his  own  refusal  to  experiment 

The  second  series  contains  the  lives  of  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    He 

Carnot,  Malus,  Fresnei,  Thomas  Young,  said  that  **  this  was  child^s  play."    He 

and  James  Watt.  refused  to  allow  the  members  of  the 

Arago's  autobiography  is  an  exceed-  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  to  examine 

isgiy  interesting  paper,  principally  taken  the  state  of  the  patients.    But  with  the 

np  with  an  account  of  fa  is  adventures  in  public   the    infatuation    was   extreme. 

Spain  and  Barbery  in  early  life.    There  Magnetizing  was  performed  in  every 

is  a  romantic  air  about  this  part  of  the  drawing  room ;  medals  were  struck  and 

Darrative,  and  a  melodramatic  profusion  statues  erected  in  honour  of  Mesmer , 

of  incidents  that  seem  to  justify  the  and  Bergasse  wrote :  ^  The  adversaries 

translators'  suspicion  of  occasional  em-  of  animal  magnetism,  are  men  who  must 

beiUsbment.    But  we  must  bear  in  mind  one  day  be  doom^  to  the  ex;ecration  of 


^ 
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all  time,  and  to  the  puninhmeDt  of  the  a  look  to  cast  behind  them.'    B^% 

ayengiog  cootempt  of  posterity/'  last  look  wns  towards    his  wife.    A 

Baiily's  report  states  that  *Mhere  is  gendaroie  of  the  escort  feelloi^ly  lisiened 

no  individual  in  the  best  state  of  health,  to  his  last  words,  and  faithfuily  repetted 

who,  if  he  closely  attended  to  himself,  them  to  his    widow.    The   prooe»«iM 

would  not  feel  within  him  an  infinity  of  reached  the  entrance  to  the  Champ  d« 

movements    and    variations,  either  of  Mars,  on  the  side  towards  the  river,  at 

exceedingly  sh'ght  pain,  or  of  heat,  in  the  a  quarter  past  one  o^clook.    This  wai 

various  parts  of  his  body.    These  varl-  the  piace  where,  according  to  the  wordi 

ations,    which   are    continually  taking  of  the  sentence,  the  scaffold  had  been 

5 lace,  are  independent  of  magnetism,  raised.     The  blinded  crowd   collected 

'he  first  care  required  of  the  com  mis-  there,    furiously    exclaimed    that   the 

sioners  was,  not  to  be  too  attentive  to  sacred    ground    of  the    Champ  de  -It 

what  was  passing  within  them.     If  mag-  Federation  should  not  be  soiled  by  tbe 

netism  is  a  real  and  powerful  cause,  we  presence  and  by  tbe  blood  of  him  whom 

have  no  need  to  thin  k  about  it — to  make  they  called  a  great  criminaL   Upon  tbeir 

it  act  and  manifest  itself;  it  must,  so  to  demand  the  scaffold  was  taken  dowi 

say,  force  the  attention,  and  make  itself  again,  and  carried  piece  meal,  into  ose 

perceived  by  even  a  purposely  distracted  of    the  fosses,  where  it    was   put  np 

mind."  afresh.     Bailly  remained  the  stern  wii> 

This  is  very  strongly  put,  and  seems  ness  of  these  frightfnl  preparatfonraod 

to  us  to  explain  satisfactorily  many  of  of  those  infernal  clamours.     Not  one 

the  so-called  phenomena  of  animal  mag-  complaint  escaped  his  lips.    Rain  htd 

netism.  been  failing  alt  tbe  morning,*   it  wu 

Observing  that  magnetism  produced  cold;    it  drenched  the  body,  and  espe- 

no  eflPect  on  incredulous  persons  who  dally  the  bare  head  of  the   venentUe 

had  submitted  to  tbe  trials,  or  on  chil-  man.    A  wretch  saw  that  he  was  shiv- 

dren,  the  Commissioners  began  a  ays-  ering,    and  cried  out  to  him,  '^Tbos 

tern  of  experiments  to  ascertain  how  far  trerobtest,    Bnilly.'*     "lam    cold,   mj 

the  imagination   influenced  the  effects  friend,"    mildly   answered    the  victim, 

attributed  to  msgnetism.    This  portion  These  were  his  last  words, 

of  their  work  was  very  clear  and  con-  The  translators  have,  on  the  whole, 

elusive.     They  selected   persons  who  perfbrmed    their    duty    well,  ahhongh 

seemed  to  feel  the  magnetic  action  most  Gallicisms 'are  frequently  to  be  met  with 

forcibly,  and  put  their  imagination  at  throughout  the  volumes. 

ftult  by  now  and  then  bandaging  their  

eyes.    The  result  was,  that  while  the 

patient   saw  he  indicated   exactly  the  Travds  and  Diseoveri4s  in  Nofik  mii 

aeat  of  his  sensations;  when  his  eyes  Central  Afriea.    Being  a  Jmtmalsf 

were  bandaged,  he  located  the  sense-  an  Expedition  undertaJi'&n  undgr  the 

tions  by  chance,  often  far  away  from  the  auspices  of  H.  B.  M*s  Oovernmtut^  •» 

part  the  magnetizer  directed  his  atten-  tjut  years  1849-1855   By  Henry  Bartk^ 

tion  to.     Often,  while  his  eyes   were  PJLD.,  D.CL,^  ^c,  ^c,^  voL  3.    Nem 

bandaged,    the    patient    felt    magnetic  York  Harper  ^  Brothers. 
elTects  at  the  time  when  they  were  not 

magnetizing  him,  and  remained  insen-  The  present  volume  completes  this 

sible    when    they    were    magnetizing  great  work,  which  is  to  form  the  startiif 

him.  point  of  all  future  exploration  in  the 

The  report  gives  many  instances  of  regions  of  which  it  treata.    It  is  rarefy 

the    effects  of  imagination    upon    the  a  traveller  is  so  pre-eminently  fitted  for 

patients,  and  concludes  with  an  exami-  his  task  as  Dr.  Berth.    Skilled  inOrien- 

nation  of  the  dangers   likely  to  result  tal  learning  and  in   natural  history,  he 

from  the  practice.    Many  of  the   pa-  was  vigorous  in  constitution,  and  fertile 

tientS   had  been  thrown    into   conyul-  in  resources  to  overcome  the  hardshipi 

sions.  and  perils  of  bis  journey^.     Besides  tW 

The  account  of  Bailly's  execution  is  inevitable  difficuhies  which  beset  every 

very  touching ;  we  will  extract  it  as  a  African  traveller,  he  had  to  lament  the 

fitting  close :  death  sucscessively  of  his  two  associates^ 

"Noon   had  just  struck.    Bailly  ad-  Richardson  and  Overweg;  and  to  prose* 

dressed  a  last  and  tender  adieu  to  his  cute  his    undertaking    under  the  dia- 

companions  in  captivity,  wished  them  a  heartening  impression  that  his  own  fats 

better  fate,   followed  the    executioner  would  be  similar  to  theirs.     Yet  hii 

without  weakness  as  well  as  without  courage  seems  never  to  have  yielded; 

bravado,  mounted   the    fatal  cart,    his  and  the  thoroughness  of  his  explora- 

faands  tied  behind   his  back.    Onr  col-  tions,  as  set   forth  in  this  great  work, 

league  was   accustomed  to    say,  *  we  testifies  to  his  intrepid.8pirit. 

must  entertain  a  bad  opinion  of  those  The  field  of  operation,  extendiog over 

who,  in  their  dying  moments,  have  not  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Afirtcan  oonti- 
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Bottty  included  the  countries  explored  reverence  among  them.  A  remarkable 
by  prerioue  travellert  in  the  basin  of  example  is  given  of  a  pretender  to  the 
the  Niger  and  on  the  borders  of  the  throne,  who,  on  his  maruh  against  the 
Great  Desert.  Dr.  Berth  speaks  in  high  king,  was  persuaded  by  the  Cadi  of 
terms  of  the  accuracv  of  Laing,  Clap-  Timbuctoo  to  give  up  his  designs  and 
perton.  Park  and  Cailhe,  the  French  dis-  take  to  a  qoiet  course  of  study.  It  is  a 
eoverer  of  TimbuctoOf  while  he  con-  pity  that  Voltaire  never  heard  of  this 
demna  as  untrustworthy  the  accounts  philosophical  prince. 
of  Denham.  Aimed  Baba,  the  historian  of  Song- 
He  describes  the  condition  of  Nesro-  hay.  gives  a  long  list  of  the  learned  men 
land  (in  which  general  name  are  inoTud-  of  Negroland.  He  himself  possessed  a 
edthe  greater  part  of  the  nations  and  library  of  sixteen  hundred  volumes., 
tribes  dwelling  between  the  Great  De-  The  commerce  of  the  country  was 
•art  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,)  as  very  principally  with  Egypt  and  the  Barbery 
unsettled;  the  various  tribes  waging  nations.  Salt  has  always  beenlthe  staple 
ruthless  wars  upon  each  other,  princi-  commodity,  and  the  currency  of  the 
pally  to  extend  their  dominion.  Of  country  is  made  up  of  shells.  Gold, 
these  tribes,  the  two  largest  and  roost  which  is  found  in  considerable  quanti- 
powerful  are  the  empires  of  Bornou  ties,  is  exchanged  principally  with  the 
and  the  Songhays,  having  a  common  Barbery  states  for  horses, 
boundary,  and  the  dissensions  arising  The  chief  strength  of  the  Songhay 
between  neighbouring  governments,  empire,  as  of  Bornou,  is  in  its  cavalry, 
These  two  great  nations  have  had  their  some  of  whom  wear  coats  of  mail  and 
glorious  wars,  and  a  long  historical  ex-  brass  hem  lets ;  but  for  the  most  part 
iatence.  Their  form  of  government  is  they  are  without  defensive  armour,  and 
deapotic,  as  was  to  be  expected  ;  though  carry  only  swords,  spears,  and  bows  and 
in  Bornou  the  power  or  the  sovereign  arrows.  Only  since  the  temporary  con- 
was  held  in  check  by  a  divan  of  twelve  quest  by  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  at  the 
great  lords,  and  the  right  they  exercised  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  the 
of  electing  the  suqcessorof  the  monarch.  Songhay  been  acquainted  with  fire-arms; 
The  Songhay  government  is  a  pure  des-  and  even  now  their  supply  is  scanty,  as 
potism,  all  power  emanating  from  the  compared  with  the  nations  near  them. 
ibiDg,  who  has  only  to  dread  the  rebel-  Among  the  barbarous  customs  of  the 
Hon  of  the  governor  of  some  province,  people  is  the  use  of  the  lash ;  not  mere- 
These  governors  generally  belonged  to  ly  in  the  case  of  slaves,  but  even  in  the 
the  royal  family;  an  arrangement  very  caseof  persons  of  high  rank.  Unhappi- 
latal  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire.  ly,Europe  can  furnish  at  this  day  similar 
For  an  ambitious  governor,  possessing  instances  of  barbarity  without  the  same 
elaims  to  respect  on  account  of  his  royal  excuse. 

descent,  and  using  the  resources  of  a  Timbuctoo,  which  has  always  been  re* 

rich  province  remote  from  the  capital,  garded  as  the  capital  of  a  great  negro 

ooold  be  kept  in  his  duty   only  by  un-  empire,  is  put  in  a  secondary  rank  by 

wearied  vigilance  and  great  energy  on  Dr.  Barth.    Having  become  the  seat  of 

tlu»  part  of  the  reigning  monarch.    The  Mahommedan  learning  and  worship  in 

case  is  similar  to  that  of  the  satraps  of  the  Songhay  empire,  and  being  very  far 

the  Persian  empire.    The  period  of  the  superior  to  the  capital  itself  in  the  style 

greatest  power  and  prosperity  of  the  of  its  buildings,  it  has  always  enjoyed 

Songhay  empire  was  during  the  six-  great  consideration ;  audits  great  com- 

teenth  century,   under  the  successive  meroial  importance   broiight   it  promi- 

teigns  of  two  kings.    Of  the  manners  nently  before  foreign    nations    as  the 

and  the  state  of  society  in  Songhay,  Dr.  chief  city  of  the  empire.    The  descrip* 

Barth  gives  us  a  few  particulars.    Mo-  tion  of  this  far-famed  city,  as  given  by 

hammedanism  was  adopted  by  the  royal  Dr.  Barth,  is  as  follows: 

&mily  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  *<The  city  of  Timbuktu  lies  In  17  deg. 

eentury ;  but  even  at  the  close  of  that  37  min.  N.  (lat.)  and  3  deg.  5  min.  W. 

century  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabi-  (Ion.)  of  Greenwl6h.     Situated  only  a 

tants  were  still  addicted  to  paganism ;  few  feet  above  the  average  level  of  the 

and  from  what  is  observed  at  the  present  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  six 

day,   paganism  is    not    yet    abolished,  miles  from  the  principal  branch ;   it  at 

Some  of  the  customs  of  the  people  seem  present  forms  a  sort  of  triangle,  the  base 

borrowed   from    the    Egyptians,   with  of  which  points  towards  the  river,  while 

whom  they  have  maintained  a  commer-  the  projecting  angle  is  directed  toWards 

cial  intercourse  at  all  times.    Prominent  the    north,  having   for  its  centre   the 

among  these  customs  is  the  great  care  mosque  oi  Sankor^.     But  during  the 

bestowed  upon  the  burial  of  the  dead,  zenith  of  its  power  the  town  extended  a 

and  the  pains  taken  to    preserve  the  thousand  yards  further  north,  and  in- 

bodies.  eluded  the  tomb  of  the  Fakir  Mohamad, 

Ijearning  seems  to  have  been  held  in  which,  according  to  some  of  my  inform- 
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•nts,  was  then  sitaated  in  the  midst  of 
the  town.  The  cireumferenee  of  the 
city,  at  the  present  time,  I  reckon  at  a 
httle  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half; 
but  it  may  approach  closely  k)  three 
miles,  taking  into  account  some  of  the 
projecting  angles.  Ahhongh  of  only 
small  size,  Timbuctoo  may  well  be  called 
a  city — medina — ^in  comparison  with  the 
frail  dwelling  places  all  over  Negroland. 
At  present  it  is  not  walled.  The  town 
is  laid  out  partly  in  rectangular,  partly 
in  winding  streets,  or  as  they  are  called 
here  "tyeraten,"**  which  are  not  paved, 
but  for  the  greater  part  consist  of  hard 
sauid  and  grarel,  and  some  of  these  have 
a  sort  of  gutter  in  the  middle.  Besides 
the  large  and  the  small  market,  there  sre 
fiiw  open  areas,  except  a  small  square 
in  front  of  the  mosque  of  Y'alua,  called 
Timbuctoo-botterna.  Small  as  it  is  the 
city  is  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  al- 
most all  the  houses  are  in  good  repair. 
There  are  about  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
clay  houses,  and  a  couple  of  hundred 
conical  huts  of  matting;  the  latter,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  constituting  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  on  the  north  and 
Borth-«ast  sides,  where  a  great  deal  of 
rubbish,  which  has  been  accumulating 
in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  is 
formed  into  conspicuous  mounds.  The 
clay  houses  are  all  built  on  the  same 
principle  as  my  own,  (with  enter  and 
inner  court -yards  and  a  terrace  with  a 
room  on  it,)  except  that  those  of  the 
poorer  people  have  only  one  court-yard, 
and  have  no  upper  room  on  the  terrace. 
The  only  remarkable  public  buildings 
in  the  town  are  the  three  large  mosques ; 
not  a  trace  remaining  of  the  royal  pslaee 
where  the  kings  of  Songbay  used  to  re- 
side occasionally.  The  whole  number 
of  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the  town  is 
about  thirteen  thousand,  while  the  float- 
ing population  during  the  months  of  the 
greatest  traffic  and  intercourse,  from 
November  to  January,  may  amount  on 
an  average  to  five  thousand,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances  to  ten  thous- 
and.» 

In  most  plsces.  Dr.  Berth  met  with 
kind  treatment  ftom  t4ie  natives,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  tribe.  Much  of  this  was 
owing  to  his  being  taken  for  a  Moham- 
medsn ;  although  on  several  occasions 
he  was  protected  and  aided  even  after 
he  was  known  as  a  Christian.  To 
•how  the  light  in  which  Christians  are 
regarded  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  we 
quote  his  account  of  an  incident  at  Tim- 
buctoo : 

^  **The  Toghoran  officer  had  come  out 
on  some  errand,  while  I  was  staying 
with  the  three  brothers  in  the  large  tent. 
I  wanted  to  leave,  but  Bakay  begged  me 
to  stay.  I  remained  a  short  time,  but 
beoame  so  disgusted  with  the  insnlting 


language  of  the  Toghoran  that  I  soosleA 
abruptly,  although  his  remarks  had  mors 
direct  reference  to  the  French  than  to 
any  other  European  nation.  He  de- 
scribed the  Christians  as  sitting  like 
women  in  the  bottom  of  their  steam- 
boats, and  doing  nothing  but  eating  rsw 
eggs;  concluding  with  th«  statemeat 
that  the  idolatrous  Bsmbara  were  ftr 
better  people,  and  mnch  nK>re  civHiied 
than  the  Christians.  It  is  singular  how 
the  idea  of  the  Europeans  being  food  of 
raw  eggs  (a  most  disgusting  article  to  t 
Mohammedan)  has  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Negroland." 


The  Common  Objects  of  the  Sea-Short: 
including  Sint.%  for  an  Aquarium, 
By  the  R^v.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A,  F.  L 
S.,  fc.  London:  Routledge,  Warna 
If  RoiUledge.    18d9. 

*'  This  little  work,'*  the  preface  informs 
us,  "  is  simply  a  popular  account  of  the 
common  objects  of  the  sea-shore,  and 
is  restricted  to  those  objects  to  which 
every  visitor  to  the  sea-side  is  sure  to 
find  on  every  coast." 

It  is  doing  a  real  service  to  the  pnblie 
to  issue  such  compendious  treatises  oa 
subjects  which  are  common,  unforta- 
nately,  in  a  double  sense.  Great  good  is 
accomplished,  if  one  in  a  hundred  read- 
ers of  such  works  is  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  beauty  and  boundless  va- 
riety in  even  these  common-  things. 
There  are  many  who  walk  by  the  sea- 
side, knowing  nothing  of  the  healthy 
curiosity  that  might  be  roused  in  them- 
selves by  a  slight  examination  of  the 
objects  around  them.  It  is  true,  those 
objects  are  but  sea-weed  and  sbell-fisb, 
and  star-Ashes,  sometimes  with  pretty 
shells  or  graceful  forms,  bnt  gen- 
erally ugly  things,  smelling  of  ssh 
water  ;  and  yet  those  ugly  forms  hsve 
a  beauty  of  adaptation,  a  curious  struc- 
ture, and  an  evidence  of  design,  that 
cannot  but  aflbrd  real  pleasure  to  the 
intellect,  it  we  could  only  stoop  to  ad- 
mire. But  enthusiasm  for  such  trifles 
is  left  to  children,  to  whom  it  properly 
belongs;  thoughtful  men  and  women 
move  superior,  and  spend  the  long  days 
by  the  sea  side  in  being  bored  to  death 
with  dignity.  As  if  that  could  be  a  trills 
which  gives  us  positive  advancement  in 
knowledge,  and  enables  us  ever  more 
and  more  profoundly  to  understand  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  Him  who  has 
made  all  things  ! 

We  take  up  one  of  the  commonest  of 
shells,  the  top,  (trochus)  so  called  from 
its  cone-like  shape.  Our  author  explains 
to  us  the  wonderful  construction  of  the 
tongue  of  this  mollusk. 
when  this  organ  is  properly  displayed 
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it  will  appear  famished  with  an  array  The  position  of  the  branchiae  is  so  va- 
oC teeth,  very  minute,  but  very  strong,  rious  that  the  most  fertile  imagination 
and  quite  adequate  to  the  work  they  would  hardly  venture  to  depict  such 
have  to  perform.  In  fact  the  tongue  is  a  fantastic  forms  as  are  found  among  the 
miaiature  iile,  and  is  used  not  so  much  Nudibranchs.  Some  species  wear  their 
for  tasting  tiie  food,  as  a  rasp,  where-  lungs  much  as  a  gentleman  wears  a 
with  to  cut  it  ofi*.  The  top,  therefore,  bouquet  at  his  button-hole.  Others  have 
is  an  useful  inhabitant'  of  an  aquarium,  their  lungs  neatly  arranged  around  their 
for  he  saves  an  immensity  of  trouble  in  bodies  in  little  spreading  tufls.  Again, 
keeping  the  glass  sides  clean.  Afler  an  there  are  some  species  which  carry  their 
aquarium  has  fairly  nettled  itself,  the  lungs  at  a  distance  from  their  bodies; 
algae  pour  out  their  spores,  and  these,  and  others  whose  forms  are  so  utterly 
adheriog  to  the  glass,  there  affix  them-  unique  and  grotesque,  that  a  description 
•elves,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  glass  would  be  useless  unless  it  were  accom- 
becomes  dimmed  by  the  mass  of  minute  panied  by  a  drawing, 
vegetation.  Here  the  tofis  and  per*  As  to  their  colouring,  there  is  hardly 
iwinkles  come  to  our  aid  and,  by  means  a  tint,  from  blackish  grey  to  the  most 
of  the  natural  scythes  with  which  they  brilliant  carmine,  that  is  not  found  in 
are  armed,  soon  move  away  the  greater  some  member  of  this  strange  family, 
pan ofthis  vegetable  growth.  They  seem  But  the  Nudibranchs,  although  most 
to  do  their  work  as  composedly  and  lovely  creatures,  are  very  unsafe  inhab- 
regularly  as  if  they  were  paid  by  the  day  itants  of  an  aquarium,  in  spite  of  their 
for  it.'*  delicate  and  dainty  looks ;  and  a  wolf 

And  80  they  are ;  for  it  cannot  be  would  be  as  appropriate  an  inmate  of  a 
denied  that  they  make  their  living  by  it.  sheepfold,  as  a  Nudibranch  of  an  aqua* 
B4ght  next  to  this  industrious  top  is  rium  where  sea-anemones  lives.*' 
another  hard-working  little  fellow,  the  The  cuttle  fish,(Sepia)  known  to  most 
cockle  (cardium.)  Everybody  knows  readers  for  the  use  made  of  his  ink  by 
this  little  bivalve,  which  is,  perhaps  the  the  ancients,  presents  several  varieties 
most  common  of  all  shells.  "  If/'  says  quite  commonly  met  with.  The  use  of 
Mr.  Wood,  "a  handful  of  shells  be  the  dark  liquid  ejected  by  this  little  ani- 
gathered  at  random,  from  the  shore,  mal  is  supposed  to  be  the  protecting 
nearly  one  third  will  be  cockles.  When  him  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  by 
liviog,  the  animals  find  a  home  under  the  tinge  given  to  the  surrounding 
the  sand,  in  which  they  lie  buried.  The  waters.  Mr.  Wood  tells  a  story  of  an 
cockle  is  a  capitnl  delver,  and  armed  officer  who  had  secured  a  cuttle  fish, 
with  bis  natural  spade,  digs  for  himself  and  was  watching  him  very  intently 
a  hole  in  the  sand  nearly  as  fast  as  a  when  the  animal  suddenly  ejected  his 
man  can  dig  with  a  metal  spade.  As  charge  of  black  ink  with  so  true  an  aim 
for  the  wooden  spades,  so  much  in  that  the  officer's  snowy  white  trowsers 
vogue  on  sandy  coasts,  they  have  hardly  were  covered  with  the  stains,  and  quite 
a  chance  against  the  cockle.  Many  an  ruined  for  the  time.  It  has  been  found 
observer  has  been  perplexed  at  the  little  even  that  this  fluid  retains  all  its  quali- 
jets  of  mingled  sand  and  water  which  ties  in  the  fossil  cuttles.  The  ink  has 
are  so  often  seen  issuing  from  the  sand  been  found  hardened  within  them,  and 
when  the  waves  have  retired.  These  ground  down  like  hard  paint ;  and  has 
tiny  geysirs  are  occasioned  by  the  then  yielded  so  beautiful  a  sepia  tint 
cockles  that  lie  buried  beneath  the  ssnd,  that  artists  have  inquired  the  name  of 
and  which  are  still  in  the  water  below  the  colourman  who  prepared  it.  And  to 
the  sand  level,  although  the  surface  is  prove  the  character  of  the  colour,  a 
tolerably  dry.  Our  cockle,  however,  is  drawing  of  the  fossil  animal  has  been 
not  only  a  digger,  but  a  jumper,  and  the  made,  and  a  description  of  it  written 
same  instrument  which  serves  him  as  a    with  its  own  ink. 

spade  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  sand,  also  The  star-fish,  one  of  the  most  curious 
serves  him  as  a  foot  by  means  of  which  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  is  thus 
to  spring  iLto  the  «ir."  described  by  Mr.  Wood : 

More  wonderful  than  eith^  of  these  **  A  star-fish,  placed  in  a  shallow  pool, 
are  the  Nudibranchs,  or  Naked — gilled  will  give  ample  food  for  contemplation, 
moUusks,  so  named  because  their  organs  were  it  only  for  the  m6de  in  which  it 
of  respiration  are  not  internal,  as  with  moves  from  one  place  to  another.  Hfa 
most  other  creatures,  but  wholly  exter-  movement  is  very  slow,  gentle,  and  so 
nal  and  undeiended  by  any  coating  of  regular,  that  the  eye  cannot  detect  any 
shellor  other  substance.  These  singular  motive  power  at  work.  Should  a  stone, 
creatures  are,  for  the  most  part,  fiat  and  a  ridge  of  rock,  or  any  other  impedi- 
oblong  in  shape,  and  their  lungs  present  ment  be  in  the  path  of  its  progress,  the 
the  most  astonishing  varieties  of  form,  star-fish  does  not  seem  to  trouble  itself 
Of  one  of  this  tribe  Mr.  Wood  writes :        in  the  least,  but  continues  its  still,  gliding 

^*The  gills  may  be  seen  spreading,  like  movement,  as  quietly  as  if  it  were  raov^ 
a  feathery  plume  or  a  radiating  flower,  ing  on  level  ground.  As  the  stone  is 
on.  the  upper  surface  of  the  creature,    reached,  one  ray  of  the  star-fish  is  gently 
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pasbed  upwards,  and  seems  to  adhere 
to  tb«  stone;  another  follows,  then  a 
third,  and  presently  the  creature  is  seen 
to  climb  the  stone  with  as  much  ease  as 
if  it  were  walking  on  level  sand.  The 
rays  accommodate  themselves,  in  a  very 
carious  manner,  to  the  shape  of  the 
substance  over  which  the  animal  is 
crawling  \  so  that  if  it  is  passing  over  a 
saudy  spot,  interspersed  with  furrows 
and  pebbles,  the  arms  of  the  star-fish 
never  bridge  over  the  furrows,  but  pass 
down  one  side  and  up  the  other,  while 
precisely  an  opposite  process  takes  place 
with  regard  to  the  pebbles.  The  star- 
fish can  thus  climb  rocks  that  are  per- 
pendicular, and  clings  firmly  even  when 
they  overhang. 

The  mouth  of  the  star-fish  is  placed  un« 
derneath,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
body,  the  stomach  being  immediately 
beyond  the  mouth.  The  stomach  does 
not  seem  to  occupy  very  much  space, 
but  tt  is  capable  of  accommodating  a 
large  amount  of  nutriment,  in  which  it 
assisted  by  supplementary  stomachs, 
which  run  through  each  ray,  nearly  to 
its  extremity.  #  e  *  Feeble  as  are 
the  powers  of  the  star-fish  it  can  swal- 
low a  bivalve  moUusk  entire,  or  if  need- 
ful open  it  and  suck  out  the  contents,  in 
some  mysterious  way — a  feat  that  no 
man  could  accomplish  without  tools. 
Even  with  the  proper  knife,  oysters  are 
not  very  ea»y  to  open,  without  some 
practice;  but  if  a  man*sfood  were  re- 
srticied  to  oysters,  which  he  must  open 
without  the  existence  of  any  tool,  be 
would  run  the  risk  of  starvation.  The 
ancient  naturalists  were  well  aware  that 
the  star-fi»h  possessed  the  power  of 
eating  oysters,  but  they  thought  that 
the  creature  accomplished  its  design,  by 
wstuhing  untit  the  oyster  opened  its 
shell,  snd  then  poking  one  of  its  rays  be- 
tween the  shells  as  a  wedge;  then,  hav- 
ing once  gained  a  partial  admission,  it 
slowly  iusinuated  itself,  and  finished  by 
devouring  the  inhabitant.  It  appears, 
however,  by  the  reports  of  careful  ob- 
servers, that  the  oyster  eating  is  true, 
as  to  the  fact,  but  false  as  to  the  mode. 
The  star-fish  seems  to  bring  its  mouth 
in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  shell,  and 
then,  from  delicate  vesicles  never  pro- 
truded at  any  other  time,  to  pour  into 
the  oyster  some  drops  of  a  poisonous 
fluid,  which  forces  the  animal  to  open 
the  shells,  and  finally  kills  it.  Such  is 
the  account  as  it  stands  at  present.'^ 

The  account  which  we  ourselves 
have  received  from  a  very  intelligent 
naturalist  o{  this  city,  differs  somewhat 
from  the  description,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Wood.  The  star-fish,  according  to  our 
authority,  inserts  between  the  closed 
shells  of  the  oyster,  the  exceedingly  fine 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  with- 
draws the  oyster  by  suction.  There 
may  be  some  secretion,  of  a  poisonous 


natnre,  to  assist  this  operation ;  but  if 
there  be,  the  employment  of  it  seems  to 
be  secondary  to  the  chief  process,  the 
marvellous  penetration  of  the  clo6«d 
shells.  We  shall  close  our  extracts 
from  this  highly  entertaining  little  vol- 
ume, with  the  following  account  of  the 
sea-mouse,  (aphrodite  aenleata.)  Ths 
popular  name  has  been  given  to  it  from 
the  close  resemblance  it  bears  in  form 
to  the  mouse. 

**  Edging  the  body  may  be  seen  cows 
of  bristles  or  hairs,  which,  when  simply 
printed  in  black  and  white,  give  no  idea 
at  all  of  the  brilliant  coloring  of  their 
surface,  while,  even  If  colored,  the  re- 
semblance Is  but  faint  \  because  It  waati 
the  changing  tints  which  flash  along  the 
hairs,  whenever  they  are  moved.  It  ii 
a  stransre  thing,  and  one  that  shows  the 
lavish  beauty  of  creation,  that  an  ani- 
mal endowed  with  such  glorious  coloun, 
that  can  only  be  exhibited  by  a  full  sup- 
ply of  light,  should  have  its  habitation 
in  the  mud.    ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦       • 

'*  The  bristles  of  the  aphrodite  ate 
not  only  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of 
their  wonderful  colouring,  but  also  far 
their  shape.  Among  other  oflices,  they 
seem  to  play  the  part  of  weapons,  like 
the  spines  of  the  porcupines  or  hedge 
hog.  But  as  they  surpass  the  hedge 
hog^s  quills  in  beauty,  so  do  they  in  form. 
The  quills  are  many,  barbed  like  the 
spears  of  the  South-sea  islanders.  *  * 
All  these  spears  can  be  withdrawn  into 
the  body  of  the  aphrodite  at  wtll ;  sad, 
in  order  to  protect  it  from  self  inflicted 
wounds,  each  spear  or  bristle  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  double  sheath,  whfch  closes 
when  it  is  retracted  into  the  body,  and 
opens  again  when  protruded.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  conc*eive  a  more  won- 
derful structure  in  the  wtK^  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  certainly  not  possible 
to  conceive  one  more  beautiful,  when 
the  changing  tints  of  orange,  scarlet,  or 
azure,  are  taken  into  consideration.** 

We  cannot  commend  our  author's 
style,  which  very  ollen  becomes  verbose, 
and  Is  deformed  by  uncouth  words  and 
bastard  compounds;  such  as  "porpesae,* 
for  **  porpoise,"  and  "  creaturedom  "  for 
*' creation ;"  but  his  work  is  sugfestive, 
and  contains  much  instruction. 


CoUegB  Poems.    By'^WmU:*     Wfo.  5L 
Toung:  Phtladdpkia.  1858. 

This  book,  put  forth  with  a  modeet 
and  manly  simplicity,  we  have  read  with 
much  interest,  because  it  seems  to  us 
full  of  promise.  Every  poet  must  make 
a  beginning,  and,  of  course,  as  the  au- 
thor says  in  his  preface,  a  first  voinme 
of  this  kind  "can  hardly  be  free  from 
faults  and  imperfections." 

But  we  are  by  no  means  to  dwell,  in 
the  present  case,  upon  the  writer's 
*<  faults,**  since  it  is  clear  that  be  really 
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pottetset  the  fancj  aod  feeliogr  of  •  true 
poet,  howerer  undeveloped  compara- 
tiTely  theie  powers  may  be.  In  his 
longest  aod  best  performaDce,  *<Tlie 
Spirit  ol  the  Beautiful,"  we  trace,  as  is 
sitogelher  natural,  the  influence  of  By- 
ron and  Shelley,  especially  the  latter; 
but  the  imitation  is  unconscious,  and 
free  from  anything  resembling  tervility. 
The  versification  of  this  piece  is  man- 
aged  with  considerable  skilly  indeed,  we 
think  that  *' WUlie's"  blank  verse,  gen- 
erally, is  exceedingly  creditable  to  so 
youthful  an  artist.  Many  of  the  miscel- 
wneous  poems  are  graceful  and  musical. 
One  among  the  most  meritorious,  to  our 
Uste,  is  the  following  "on  the  death  of  a 
eUemote,^^ 

OV  THB  DEATH   OP   A   CLASSMATE. 

Alas !  when  all  the  world  seems  bright 

To  youthful  ardour's  eye. 
'Tts  sad  to  see  the  hurried  flight 

Of  winged  mortality: 
When,  ere  the  soul  can  buckle  on 

Its  armour  for  the  strife, 
TAe  shaA  is  sped — the  music  gone 

From  the  frail  chords  of  life ! 

Alas!  I  feel  a  leaden  weight 

Of  sorrow  on  my  breast ! 
Gone,  gone,  beyond  the  fitful  state, 

The  noble-hearted  West : 
Tbos^e  eyes  of  lust-rous  joyousness 

Will  never  beam  again : 
"We  sorrow  for  his  warm  caress, 

But  all  our  grief  is  vain. 

No  more  his  laugh  through  Ida's  shades 

Will  wake  the  echoes  round, 
Aod  call  our  band,  before  it  fades, 

To  catch  its  merry  sound ; 
His  tones  will  never  strike  again 

The  heart's  electric  chords, 
Which  echo  back,  in  sweetest  strain, 

Young  friendship's  glowing  words. 

Like  some  bright  morn  of  summer  days. 

That  ends  in  clouds  and  rain, 
Life  shed  on  him  its  sunniest  rays, 

Death  took  them  hack  again  : 
This  morn  he  stood  upon  his  feet, 

And  Kpoke  in  accents  gay. 
This  evening,  in  his  winding  sheet 

Is  wrapt  his  senseless  clay. 

'Ti8  sad  to  see  the  race  of  flowers, 

Which  through  all  summer  shone. 
Fade  in  the  pale,  autumnal  hours, 

When  summer's  light  is  gone; 
Tis  sad  to  see  the  ]pas<)age  bird 

Depart  upon  the  breeze, 
When  winter's  first  low  wail  is  heard 

Among  the  leafleiis trees : 

But  sadder  still  than  these,  by  far, 

To  see  the  eye  grow  dim, 
As  if  a  Khade  descended  there 

From  wings  of  cherubim  j 
To  feel  the  pulse  of  boyhood's  friend, 

And  heart,  forget  to  beat — 
Ob!  if  to  nature  thou  may'st  bend, 

Tears  here  are  more  than  meet. 


Among  the  Sonnets  near  the  end  oi 
the  volume,  we  are  most  pleased  with 
this: 

"Hast  thou  not  heard  at  night  the  dis- 
tant fall 
Of  sleepless  waters  come  enchantingly 
Along  the  breese?    Does  it  not  seem  to 

thee 
That  in  their  never-ceasing  music-call. 
There  is  a  water  spirit  such  as  makes 
The  quiet  beauty  of  still  summer  lakes  ? 
These  waters  tell  me  that  the  earth  is  full 
Of  poetry  and  sunshine,  dews  and  dow- 
ers, 
The  soul-beguiling  spirits  of  her  bowers, 
Filling  the  heart  with  their  ethereal  lull. 
It  must  be  heaven  is  a  place  where  they 
People  the  mind  with  beings  all  as  bright 
As  yonder  glorious  starthat  heralds  day, 
Or  yon  new  moon,  just  ushering  in  the 
night." 

Let  "  Willie"  take  heart  of  grace,  la- 
bour conscientiously  to  perfect  himself 
as  an  artist,  and  we  sincerely  believe  be 
will  succeed  in  bis  vocation. 


Three  visfte  to  Madageuearj  during  the 
fears  1853,  1854,  1856;  including  a 
Journey  to  the  Capital,  with  notices  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  Covntry^  and 
of  the  preeent  civilization  of  the  people. 
By  the  Rev,  WiUiam  EUis,  RILS., 
author  of  "Polynesian  Researches, 
New  York:  Harper  ff  Brothers.    1859. 

This  book,  recommended  alike  by  its 
subject  and  its  author,  is  one  oi  the 
mo»t  interesting  records  of  travel  pub- 
lished fur  many  years  past.  Endless  as 
is  the  number  of  "Tours  in  Europe  and 
E-dbtern  Scenes,"  put  forth  in  these 
days  of  travel,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  have  also  appeared  many 
works  of  solid  intere:>t  relating  to  for- 
eign countries.  Such  works  as  Berth's 
Africa,  Livingstone's  South  Africa,  At- 
kinson's Liberia,  and  a  score  of  similar 
books,  bear  gratifying  testimony  to  the 
liberal  spirit  of  Inquiry  abroad  upon  the 
earth.  Of  all  kinds  of  reading,  we  sup- 
pose Voyages  and  Travels  have  ever 
been  the  most  popular,  as  they  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  instructive.  The 
agreeable  manner  in  which  the  reader 
is  beguiled  into  toleration  and  a  chari- 
table spirit,  the  phenomena  of  nature  in 
other  regions  inviting  comparison  or 
cbntrast  with  those  under  his  own  eyes 
every  hour;  the  different  developments 
of  the  same  human  nature,  in  examin- 
ing which  we  study  metaphysics  with- 
out knowing  it,  like  the  Bourgeor'a 
Gentithome;  these  are  some  few  of  the 
many  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
books  of  travel.  We  all  like  such 
reading. 

Madagascar  is  one  of  the  many  large 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Ocean,  whose 
insignificance  strongly  contrasts  with 
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their  sixe  and  pcwHion  on  the  sap. 
There  seemt  to  Imb  a  strange  caprice  in 
the  apportioament  of  prosperity  afflony 
these  couotrics.  Is  it  possible  to  ^ re  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  snpenor 
wealth  and  importance  of  Jara,  as  com- 
pared with  Sumatra,  or  Celebes,  or  the 
magnificent  Borneo?  Why  shoald  the 
Moluccas  be  more  valuable  than  the 
Philippines?  And  little  Mauritius  worth 
more  than  Madagnscar  ? 

Mr.  Ellis  risited  Madagascar  without 
any  spe<;ial  object  beyond  a  desire  to  see 
the  people,  and  in  an  informal  way  testify 
to  the  good  will  of  the  English  towards 
them.  The  Christians  are  in  such  bad 
repute  in  the  island  that  Mr.  Ellis  made 
no  attempt  at  preaching  the  truth.  The 
government  has  forbidden  the  profes- 
sion of  Christianity;  aud  looks  with  a 
suspicious  eye  on  all  intercourse  with 
Europeans.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
Malagasy  government  and  constitution 
that  this  suspicion  takes  its  rise.  The 
proiession  of  Chrisitianity  appears  to  the 

{government  of  Madagascar  in  a  similar 
ight — parvacomponeremagnis — to  that 
in  which  it  appeared  to  the  Roman  in 
the  first  ages.  To  both  it  was  a  virtual 
rebellion  against  the  supreme  authority, 
and  a  recognition  of  foreign  supremacy. 
Mr.  Ellis  quotes  from  a  proclamation 
read  to  the  troops  at  every  general  re- 
view in  the  capital;  ''If  any  baptize,  I 
will  put  them  to  death,  saith  Ranaralo- 
manjaka;  for  they  change  the  prayers 
of  the  twelve  kings.  Therefore,  search 
and  spy,  and  if  ye  find  any  doing  that, 
man  or  woman,  take  them  that  we  may 
kill  them:  for  I  and  you  will  kill  them 
that  do  that,  though  they  be  half  of  the 
people.  For  to  change  what  the  ances- 
tors have  ordered  and  done,  and  to  pray 
to  the  ancestors  of  the  foreigners,  not  to 
Andrianampoinemerina  and  Lehidama, 
and  the  idols  that  sanctified  the  twelve 
kings  and  the  twelve  mountains  that 
are  worshipped ;  whoever  changes  these 
observances  I  make  known  to  all  peo- 
ple, I  will  kill,  saith  Ranaralomanjaka." 
Unquestionably,  these  edicts  against 
the  Christians  are  the  more  severely  en- 
forced that  the  Malagasy  experience  has 
thus  far  exhibited  the  Christian  nations 
in  a  very  unfavourable  light.  Their 
latest  knowledge  of  them  was  in  1845, 
when  English  and  French  ships  of  war 
destroyed  the  chief  commercial  town  of 
the  island  on  very  slight  provocation. 

The  Malagasy  have  made  some  ad- 
vances towards  civilization.  Their  ag- 
riculture, like  that  of  most  nations  in 
the  tropical  countries,  is  very  rude. 
Theirgreatest  skill  in  this  pursuit,  is  in 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  which  forms  the 
Btanle  article  of  food.  Their  houses  are 
built  of  wood,  with  thatched  roofs  ;  and 
quite  comfortably  furnished.  The  room 
given  to  Mr.  Ellis,  while  he  was  at  the 
capital,  contained,  besides  tables  and 


chain,  m  neat  hedatead  with  cnrtaias, 
a  looking-glass,  and  tumblers. 

The  prince  regent,  the  queen^s  sister, 
and  the  queen  herself,  send  officers  ia 
full  European  uniform  to  make  inquiries 
after  the  Englishman'a  health;  and  the 
envoys  bring  with  them  as  presents  from 
these  high  characters,  live  oxen  and 
poultry,  and  fresh  eggs.  Doubtless 
these  were  as  useful  to  the  recipient,  u 
the  present  usual  in  more  ctvilixed  coun- 
tries— silver  plated  carriages  and  gold 
snuflf-boxes. 

AAer  a  rest  of  two  or  three  days  at 
the  capital,  Mr.  Ellis  received  an  inti- 
mation that  the  queen  would  grant  him 
an  audience.  He  gives  the  official  let- 
ter as  follows : 

Friday  Mornino. — My  dear  Prisnd:-^ 
I  inform  you,  as  a  friend,  that  the  queen 
will  give  you  an  audience  to-day  in  the 
palace:  consequently  when  yon  are  or- 
dered to  come  up,  put  on  your  best  dress 
drc,  dec,  and  take  a  gold  sovereign  and 
a  dollar.  How  are  you  this  morning. 
Yours  truly,  R. . 

The  gold  sovereign  and  the  do!lar  were 
for  the  kojiina,  or  ofiering  to  the  queen, 
required  by  custom.  At  for  the  dress, 
Mr.  Ellis  intended  to  wear  his  beet  black 

suit,  but  his  watchful  friend  R ,  find* 

ing  in  his  trunk  a  green  and  parple.plaid 
satin  dressing-gown,  lined  with  scarlet, 
insisted  upon  his  wearing  it.  He  was 
persuaded  the  garment  had  been  made 
for  great  occasions,  and  there  never 
could  be  a  greater.  Mr.  Ellis  did  as  he 
w.aa  advised,  and  excited  the  ailmiraiioa 
of  the  court  by  his  gorgeous  appareL 
The  queen  conversed  with  Mr.  Ellis, 
through  two  interpreters,  askioff  ques- 
tions about  Queen  .Victoria.  The  au- 
dience ended  with  the  queen's  with- 
drawal. 

The  Malagasy  seem  to  be  intelligent, 
and  anxious  for  information  on  all  mat- 
ters. Very  interesting  accounts  are 
given  in  the  volume  of  long  conversa* 
tions  held  with  officers  of  various  ranks: 
and  particularly  with  the  prince,  whom 
Mr.  Ellis  describes  as  very  desirous  of 
establishing  schools  and  manufactnies 
in  the  kingdom,  and  procuring  books  lor 
the  instruction  of  his  people. 

The  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the 
prince  led  him  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  Malagasy  inferiority  to  foreign  na- 
tions, and  Mr.  Ellis  waa  able  to  give  him 
some  excellent  advice  on  the  proper 
modes  of  elevating  bis  nation.  l/othiof 
seems  to  have  struck  the  prince  mora 
forcibly  than  the  fact  that  a  few  hundred 
years  a^  England  was  in  a  lo-wer  state 
of  civilization  than  Madagascar  now  is. 

Intercourse  with  Europeans  is  neces- 
sary to  the  improvement  of  the  Mala- 
guay;  like  the  Polynesian  races,  they 
seem  to  be  ineapable  of  independent  ae- 
tion,  while  they  display  great  quickness 
of  intellect  in  imitative  eflorie. 
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FROPBRTT   AND   SPOLIATION. 
[from    TBS    FRBRCH    OF    BA8TIAT.] 

LETTER  I.  They  seem  to  believe  that  in  the 

July,  1848.  struggle  which  is  about   to  take 

The  National  Assembly  is  occu-  place,  the  poor  are  interested  in 

pied  with   a  great  question,  the  the  triumph  of  the  ripkt  to  employ- 

solution  of  which  most  deeply  con-  menty  and  the  rich  in  the  protec- 

eems  the  prosperity  and  repose  of  tion  of  the  right  of  property.     I 

France.     A  new  right  knocks  at  think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 

the  door  of  the  Constitution.    It  is  the  right  of  property  is  essentially 

the  right  to  employment.    It  not  democratic,  and  that  whatever  de- 

only  demands  a  place ;  it  sets  up  a  nies  or  violates  it,  is  fundanventally 

claim  to  take  either  wholly  or  in  aristocratic  and  anarchical, 

part  that  of  the  fight  of  property,  I  have  hesitated  to  ask  room  in 

M.  Louis  Blanc  has  already  pro-  a  public  journal  for  a  dissertation 

claimed  this  new  right  in  anticipa-  on  social  ecx>nomy.    The  following 

tion,  and  it  is  known  with  what  considerations  may,  perhaps,  justify 

success.  the  attempt: 

M.  Proudhon  appeals  to  it  to  First,  the  gravity  and  the  press- 
put  an  end  to  property,  iog  exigency  of  the  subject. 

M.  Consideranl,  to  secure  pro-  Then,  Messrs.  Louis  Blanc,  Gon- 

perty  by  legitimizing  it.  siderant  and    Proudhon,  are  not 

Thus,  according  to  these  public-  merely   publicists;   they    are   also 

ists,  property  has  in  it   something  heads   of  schools ;   they   have   at 

unjust  and  false,  a  germ  of  disso-  their  back  numerous   and  ardent 

Intion.      I  hope   to    demonstrate  disciples,  as  their  presence  in  the 

that  it  is  really  truth  and  justice.  National  Assembly  clearly  shows, 

and  that  which  it  carries  in  its  Their  doctrines  at  this  time  exert 

bosom  is  the  principle  of  progress  no  inconsiderable  influence — ^in  my 

and  of  life.  view,  very  mischievous  to  the  in- 
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terests  of  business,  and  what  makes  ^'It  is  true  that  this  confiscation 

it  more  serious,  is  that  they  find  is  unavoidable;  for  could  cultifa- 

some  support  in  concessions  which  tion  be  carried  on  if  every  one  was 

bave  fallen  from  the  masters  of  the  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  natural 

science.  nghts,  the  rights  of  savage  life? 

Finally,  why  should  I  not  con-  **  Property  then  ought  not  to  be 

fess    it?     Something    within    ray  abolished, but  it  ought  to  be  legiti- 

bosom  whispers. to  me  that  it  may  mized.     How?  by  the  recognition 

be  my  fortune  to  throw  out  pne  of  of  the  ripht  to  employment. 

those    unexpected    rays  of   light,  ^  In  effect,  savages  only  exerciM 

which  sometimes  bring  to  view  the  their  four  rights,  (hunting,  fishing, 

ground  of  reoonciliatton   between  gathering  into  products  and  pastur- 

the  most  divergent  schools.  age,)  under  the  condition  of  labour; 

This  will,  I  hope,  suffice  to  com-  it  is  then  under  the  same  condition 

mend  these  letters  to  the  indulgence  that  society  owes  to  the  poor  the 

of  the  reader.  equivalent  of  that  usufruct  of  which 

I  must,  in   the  first  place,  show  it  has  despoiled  them, 

the  reproach  which  is  cast  upon  pro-  **In  short,  society  owes  to  every 

perty.  individual  of  the  species,  provided 

The  following  fs  in  a  condensed  he  will   work,  such  wages  as  will 

form,  the  exposition  of  Mr.Conside-  put  him  in  a  condition  which  may 

rant     I  do  not  believe  that  I  alter  be  deemed  as  favourable  as  that  of 

his  theory  in  abridging  it :  savages. 

^Every  man  has  a  legitimate  right  ^Then  property  will  be  legitimate 

to  the  possession  of  the  thing  that  at  all  points,  and  a  reconciliation 

his  industry  has  created.     He  may  wilt  be  efi^cted  between  the  rich 

consume  it,  give  it  away,  exchange  and  the  poor.*' 

it  or  transmit  it,  without  any  indi-  This  is  the  whole  theory  of  Mr. 

vidual   or  the  whole  community  Considerant.     He  affirms  that  this 

having  any  reason  to  complain.  question  of  property  is  one  of  the 

^  The  proprietor  of  land  is  then  simplest  of  questions,  which  it  re- 

legitimately  entitled  not  only  to  the  quires    but   little    intelligence   to 

products  which  he  has  grown  on  solve,  and  that,  neverthele88,nobody 

the  soil,  but  also  to  the  additional  before   him   had  understood  any- 

value  which  he  has  given  to  the  thing  about  it. 

sbil  itself  by  cultivation.  '  The  compliment  is  not  very  flat- 

^  But  there  is  one  thing  which  tering  to  mankind,  but  on  the  other 
he  did  not  create,  which  is  not  the-  hand  I  cannot  but  admire  the  ex- 
fruit  of  any  labour;  that  is  the  land  treme  modesty  of  the  author's  con- 
in  its  natural  state,  natural  capital,  elusions. 

the   productive  power  of  natural  What  does  he  in  efiect  demand 

agents,   ^ow   the  landholder  has  of  society?    That  it  shall  recogniae 

possessed  himself  of  this  capital,  the  right   to  employment^  as   an 

This  is  usurpation,  confiscation,  in-  equivalent  to  which  the  species  are 

justice,  permanent  illegitimacy.  entitled  for  their  original  usafToet 

^^  Mankind   are   placed  on    the  of  the  land  in  its  natural  state, 

earth  to  live  on  it  and  develope  And  at  how  much  does  he  esti- 

themselves.     The  race  are    then  mate  this  equivalent? 

usufructuaries  of  the  surface  of  the  At    the    amount   of  substance 

earth.    Now,  however,  this  surface  which  the  earth  in  a  state  of  nature 

is  confiscated  by  the  few  to  the  would  furnish  for  a  population  of 

exclusion  of  the  many.  savages. 
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As  that  is  about  the  subsistance  use  of  those />oi0«r«  of  naiure  which 

of  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  God  has  given  gratuitously  to  all 

league,  the  landholders  might  le-  men,  Mr.  Proudhon  on   his   part 

gitimize  their  usurpations  at  a  very  ought  to  agree  that  his  Utopia  is 

cheap  rate  certainly.  realized. 

They  have  only  to  contract  that  These  two  publicists  will  have 

thirty  or  forty  thousand  non-pro-  no  ground  upon  which  to  rest  the 

prietors  shall  be  subsisted  in  France  right  to  employment.    It  is  of  little 

as  comfortably  as  so  many  Esqui-  importance  that  this  famous  right 

manx.  is  regarded  by  them  in  lights  so 

But  what  am  I  saying  ?     Why  diametrically    opposite,    that    ac- 

speak  of  France  ?     Under  this  sys-  cording  to  Mr.  Considerant  it  is  to 

tem,  there  is  no  longer  any  France,  legitimize  property,  while  according 

there  is  no  longer  any  natural  pro-  to  Mr.  Proudhon  it  is  to*  put  an 

perty,  since  the  usufruct  of  the  land  end  to  it ;  still  there  will  be  no 

belongs  in  full  right  to  the  whole  further  question  about  it,  provided 

human  species.  it  be  clearly  proved  that  under  the 

But  I  have  no  intention^  of  ex-  system  of  property  men  exchange 

amining  in  detail  the  theory  of  Mr.  trouble  for  trouble,  effort  for  effort, 

Considerant ;  that  would  carry  me  labour  for  labour,  senficefor  iervicey 

too  far.     I  will  address  myself  to  the  co-operation  of  nature  being 

the  grave  and  serious  matter  which  always  thrown  into  the  bargii^n  ; 

lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  theory,  I  so  that  the  powers  of  nature  gra- 

mean  the  question  of  rent.  tuitous  by  their  original  destination 

The  system  of  Mr.  Considerant  continue  to  be  gratuitous,  through 

may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  ail  the  complicated  dealings  of  men. 

An  agricultural  product  results  ^e  see  that  the  legitimacy  of 

from  the  co-operation  of  two  agen-  ^^f  \^  contested  because  it  is  sup- 

cies:  The  agency  of  man,  ot\9^>o\xT,  ^^^  to  be  wholly  or  in  part  an 

which  gives  rise  to  the  right  of  pro-  unjust  payment  which  the  consumer 

perty;  thaagency  of  nature,  ^hSch  ^akes  to  the  landlord,  not  for  a 

ought  to  be  gratuitous,  and  which  personal  service,  but  for  th^  gratui-" 

the  land  owners  unjustly  turn  to  tous  bounty  of  nature, 

their  profit.    That  is  what  consti-  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^^^  ^^. 

tutes  the  usurpation  of  the  righte  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^               ^^  ^j^^ 

^SV^fu*^?'^     ,              ,,    ,  opinions  of  the  principal  political 

If  then  I  were  to  prove  that  men  ^^^^^;,^^^ 

in  their   mutual   dealings  do  not  t  j     i    a  j        o    •  i. 

make  each  other  pay  for  any  thing  Indeed.  Adam  Smith  says  that 

more  than  <A«ir /a^ur,  that  they  do  ''«"' is  often  a  reasonable  interest 

not  include  in   the  price  of  the  ^o^   the   capital   expended   in  im- 

things  exchanged   the   agency  of  provements  on  tJie  land,  but  that 

nature,  Mr.  Considerant  ought  to  often  also  that  interest  is  only  a 

consider  himself  fully  satisfied.  pa^'  of  the  rent. 

Thecomplaintsof  Mr.  Proudhon  Whereupon,  McCulIoch  makes 
against  property  are  absolutely  the  this  positive  declaration  : 
same.  "Property,  says  he,  will  "What  is  properly  called  rent 
cease  to  be  an  abuse  when  there  is  is  the  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
nmtwUity  of  services.'^  Then  if  I  natural  and  inherent  power  of  the 
demonstrate  that  men  exchange  soil.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from 
with  each  other  only  «ervice«,with-  the  sum  paid  on  account  of  build- 
out  ever  charging  a  farthingfor  the  ings,  inclosurea,  roads  and  other 
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improvemenU  on  the  land.    Rent  io  itself,  calculated  to  excite  hopes 

then  is  always  a  mooopoly.'^  and  sympathies  among  the  suffe^ 

Buchanan  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  ing  classes,  and  which  is  supported 
'^rent  is  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  by  such  authorities,  it  will  not  do 

the  consumers  which   passes  into  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  gravity  o£ 

the  pocket  of  the  landlord.**  the  occasion ;  it  will  not  do  to  saj 

Ricardo:    "One  portion  of  rent  with  disdain  that  our  adversaries 

is  paid  for  the  use  of  the  capital  are  only  dreamers,  Utopians,  fools 

which  has  been  employed  in  ame-  or  even   factionists;  the   question 

Uorating  the  quality  of  the  soil,  roust  be  examined  and  solved  once 

erecting  buildings,  <^c. ;  the  other  for  all.    It  is  worth  a  little  trouble 

is  given  for  the  use  of  the  primitive  and  exertion, 

and  indestructible    powers  of  the  I  believe  that  it  will  be  solved 

soil."      •  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all,  if  I 

Sciope :  "The  value  of  land  and  prove  that  property  not  only  leaves 
the  £ftculty  of  deriving  rent  from  it  to  what  are  called  the  proleta- 
are  due  to  two  circumstances :  1st,  rians,  the  gratuitous  usufruct  of  the 
to  the  appropriation  of  its  natural  natural  ngents,  but  tenfold,  nay  a 
powers ;  2d,  to  the  labor  applied  hundred  fold  that  usufruct  besides. 
to  its  amelioration.  With  regard  to  I  venture  to  hope  that  this  demon- 
tfae  first,  rent  is  a  monopoly.  It  is  stration  will  exhibit  so  clear  a  view 
a  restriction  of  the  usufruct  of  the  of  certain  harmonies  as  to  satisfy 
gifts  which  the  creator  has  made  the  understanding  and  answer  the 
to  mankind  for  the  satisfaction  of  demands  of  all  the  schools,  eoono- 
their  wants.  This  restriction  is  mists,  socialists,  and  even  comma- 
just,  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  nists. 
for  the  common  good."  — 

Senior:  "The  instruments  of  pro-  lbttbr  n. 

duction  are  labour  and  the  natural  How  inflexible  is  the  power  of 

agents.    The  natural  agents  having  logic !    Rude  conquerors  divide  an 

been  appropriated,  the  proprietors  island  among  them ;  they  live  on 

exact  payment  for  the  use  of  them  rents  in  leisure  and  splendour,  sur- 

under  the  form  of  rent,  which  is  rounded  by  the  conquered  people, 

not  the  recompense  of  any  sacrifice  laborious  and  poor.   There  is  then, 

whatever,  and  is  received  by  those  says  Senior,  another  source  of  vo/im 

whohaveneitherlaboured  nor  made  besides  labour, 

advances,  but  limit  their  efforts  to  Then  he  goes  to  work  to  analyse 

holding  out  their  hands  to  receive  rent^  and  publishes  to   the  world 

the  offerings  of  the  community."  this  theory : 

After  having  said  that  one  por-  "  Rent  is,  as  to  one  part,  the  in- 

tion  of  rent  is  the  interest  of  capi-  terest  of  capital  expended.     As  to 

tal.  Senior  adds :  "  The  surplus  is  another  part,  it  is  the  monopoly  of 

levied   by   the   proprietor  of   the  natural  agents  usurped  and  eon* 

natural  agents,  and  forms  his  re-  fiscatedP 

comjtense  not  for  having  laboured  This  political  economy  of  the 

or  saved,  but  simply  for  not  having  English  school  very  soon  crosses 

kept  when  he  might  have   kept,  the  channel.    The  socialist  logic 

for  having  allowed  the  gifts  of  na-  seizes  upon  it  and  says  to  the  work- 

ture  to  be  accepted."  ing  men  :  Take  care !  the  price  of 

Certainly  at  the  moment  of  en-  the  bread  you  eat  is  composed  of 

tering  into  a  struggle  wiih  men  three  elements.   There  is  the  labour 

who  proclaim  a  doctrine  specious  of  the  husbandman  that  you  ought 
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to  pay  for;  there  is  the  labour  of  everybody   and  ougrht   not   to  be 

the  land -owner  that  you  ought  also  wade  the  subjects  of  profit, 

to  pay  for;  there  is  the  work  of  Yes,  Logic  will  go  as  far  as  this, 

nature  that  you  ought  not  to  pay  at  the  risk  of  overturning  the  whole 

for.    What  is  taken  from  you  on  fabric    of   society ;    after    having 

that  account  is   a   monopoly,   as  denied   property  in  land,   it  will 

Sciope  says ;  it  is  a  tax  levied  on  deny  the  productiveness  of  capital, 

the  gifts  which  God  has  made  you,  always  relying  upon  this  postulate, 

as  Senior  says.  that  the  land  owner  and  the  capita 

Science  sees  the  danger  of  the  alist  exact  payment  for  the  use  of 

distinction.    Nevertheless,  she  does  natural    powers.      It    is    for  this 

not  retract,  but  explains  it:  ^*It  is  reason  that  it  is  so  important  to 

true,  says  she,  that  in  the  mechan-  prove  that  it   starts  from  a  false 

ism  of  society  the  part  of  the  land-  principle;  that  it  is  not  true  that 

owner  is  very  commodious,  but  it  in  any   art,  in  any  trade,  in  any 

is  necessary.    People  work  for  him  branch    of  industry,  any   thing  is 

and  he  pays  with  the  heat  of  the  exacted  for  the  powers  of  nature, 

son  and  the  freshness  of  the  dews,  and  thst  in  this  respect  agriculture 

It  must  be  submitted  to,  or  else  has  no  peculiar  privilege, 

there  would  be  no  cultivation.*'  There  are  some  things  which  are 

"That  need  not  sUnd  in  the  useful,  without  the  intervention  of 
way,  replies  Logic,  I  have  a  thou-  ^^^^^J  5  earth,  air  water,  the  light 
sand  arrangemente  in  readiness  for  *."f  the  heat  of  the  sun  the  mate- 
remedying  injustice,  which,  besides,  "a'«.and  the  forces  which  nature 
is  never  necessary."  furnishes.                       , .  ,    , 

There  are  others  which  do  not 

Then  thanks  to  a  false  principle  become  useful  until   labour  is  ex- 

derived  from  the  English   school,  erted   upon   these   materials    and 

Logic  effects  a  breach   in  landed  availsitself  of  these  forces, 

property.    Will  it  stop  there?    Be  Utility  is  then  due  sometimes  to 

cautious  how  you  believe  it.    That  nature  alone,  sometimes  to  labour 

would  not  be  like  logic.  nlone,  almost  always  to  the  com- 

As  it  says  to  the  agriculturist :  bined  agency  of  labour  and  nature, 

the  law   of  vegetable  life  cannot  Others  may  puzzle  themselves  with 

be  property   and   yield   a  profit;  definitions.    For  my  part,  I  mean 

it  will  say  to    the    manufacturer  by  utility  what  every  body  under- 

of  cloth:  the   law   of  gravitation  stands  by  that  word, the  etymology 

cannot  be  property  and  yield  a  pro-  of  which  very   exactly  marks  its 

fit;  to  the  manufacturer  of  cottons:  meaning.  Every  thing  that  is  used, 

the  expansive  power  of  steam  can-  whether  it  be  from  nature  or  from 

not  be  property  and  yield  a  profit;  labour,  or  from  both,  is  useful, 

to  the  iron  maker:  the  law  of  com-  I  give  the  name  of  value  only 

bustion  cannot  be  property  and  yield  to  that  portion   of  utility   which 

a  profit ;  to  the  mariner :  the  laws  labour  imparts  or  adds  to  things, 

of  hydrostatics  cannot  be  property  so  that   two   things  are  of  equal 

and  yield  a  profit ;  to  the  carpen-  value  when  those  who  have  wrought 

ter,  to  the  joiner,  to  the  wood  cut-  them  exchange  them  freely,  one  for 

ter:  you  make  use  of  saws,  axes  the  other.    These  are  my  reasons: 

and  hammers;  you  thereby  make  What  is  it  that    makes  a  man 

the  hardness  of  bodies  and  the  re-  refuse  an   exchange  9     It  is    the 

sistance  of  mediums  co-operate  in  knowledge  he  has  that  the  thing 

your  work.    These  laws  belong  to  which  is  offered  to  him  would  cost 
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him  less  laboor  than  that  which  is  I   have   elsewhere    designated 

required  from  him.    It  would  be  in  metaphor  as  an  enemy  of  politicsl 

vain  to  tell  him :  I  have  laboured  economy,  I  will  now  charge  me- 

less   than   you,  but   I  have  been  tonjmy  with  the  same  offence, 

assisted  by  gravitation,  and  I  take  Though   we    make  use  of  very 

that  into  account;  he  would  an*  exact    language    when    we    say: 

swer :  I   also  can  avail  myself  of  ^  water  u  worth  two  sous." 

gravitation  with   no  more  labour  It  is  told  of  a  celebrated  astrono- 

than  you.  mer  that  he    could   never  bring 

When  two  men  are  isolated,  if  himself  to  say  :    Oh,   how   fine  a 

they  labour,  it  is  in  order  to  ren-  sunset!     Even  in  the  company  of 

der  themselves  some  service;  let  ladies  he  would    exclaim   in   hit 

exchange  be  introduced  and  each  strange  enthusiasm :    "  Oh,  what  s 

of  them  renders  a  service  to  the  fine  spectacle  is  presented  by  the 

other,  and  receives  from  him   an  rotation  of   the  earth   when  the 

equivalent  service.    If  one  of  the  rays  of  the    sun   strike  it  at  a 

two  calls  to  }iis  assistance  a  natural  tangent.** 

agent,  which  is  also  at  the  com-  This  astronomer  was  very  exact 
mand  of  the  other,  this  agent  will  and  very  ridiculous.  A  political 
not  be  counted  in  the  bargain;  economist  would  be  no  less  so, if 
the  right  to  refuse  prevents  that  he  were  to  say :  The  labour  re- 
Robinson  Crusoe  hunts  and  Fri-  quired  for  bringing  water  from  the 
day  catches  fish.  It  is  clear  that  spring  is  worth  two  sous.  The  si  ti- 
the quantity  of  fish  exchanged  for  gulnrity  of  the  paraphrase  does  not 
a  certain  quantity  of  game,  will  be  prevent  its  exactness, 
determined  by  the  relative  degrees  In  fact,*  water  is  worth  nothing. 
of  labour  employed.  If  Robinson  It  has  no  value,  although  it  has 
Crusoe  were  to  say  to  Friday :  utility.  If  every  one  of  us  alwap 
^Nature  bestows  more  pains  in  had  a  spring  at  our  feet,  water 
making  a  bird  than  in  making  a  would  evidently  have  no  valoe, 
fish ;  therefore  you  must  give  me  because  it  could  not  give  occasion 
more  of  your  labour  than  I  give  to  any  exchange.  But  if  it  is  a 
you  of  mine,  because  I  make  over  quarter  of  a  league  off,  it  must  be 
to  you,  by  way  of  compensation,  a  brought,  that  requires  labour,  and 
greater  effort  of  nature."  Friday  hence  arises  value.  If  it  is  at  the 
would  be  sure  to  answer:  "  It  is  distance  of  half  a  league,  that 
not  for  you  any  more  than  for  me  doubles  the  labour  and  thereby  the 
to  set  a  price  on  the  efforts  of  value  is  doubled,  though  the  utility 
nature.  The  things  to  be  compared  remains  the  same.  Water  is,  to 
together  are  your  labour  and  mine,  me,  a  gratuitous  gift,  with  the  con- 
and  if  you  wish  to  put  our  relations  dition  of  going  to  fetch  it  If  I  do 
upon  such  a  footing  that  I  shall  be  that  myself  I  render  myself  a  ser- 
bound,  as  a  permanent  arrange-  vice  at  the  cost  of  some  trouble, 
ment,  to  work  more  than  you,  I  If  I  get  another  person  to  do  it,  I 
will  go  and  hunt  for  myself  and  give  him  the  trouble  and  I  owe 
you  may  catch  fish  if  you  please."  him  a  service.  There  are  two 
It  is  seen  that  the  liberality  of  troubles,  two  services  to  be  corn- 
nature,  in  this  case,  cannot  become  pared  together,  and  their  relative 
a  monopoly  unless  by  force.  It  is  value  settled  by  bargain.  The  gift 
further  apparent  that  if  it  con-  of  nature  remains  all  the  time 
tributes  largely  to  utility,  it  does  gratuitous.  In  truth  it  seems  to 
not  enter  at  all  into  value,  me  that  it  is  in  the  labour  and  not 
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in  the  ]|rater  that  the  value  refiides,  J)o  ut  des  ;  do  ut  facias;  facio 

and  that  it  ia  just  as  much  a  me-  ut  den;  faeio  ut  faeiaa;  do  this 

tooymy  to  saj  :  Water  is  worth  two  for  me  and  I  will  do  that  for  you. 

9QUS,  as  to  say :   /  have  drank  a  This  is  very  trivial,  very  vulgar,  but 

bottle,  it  is  nevertheless  the    beginning, 

Air  is  a  gratuitous  gift  of  nature,  the  middle,  and   the  end  of  the 

it  has  no  value.    The  economists  science. 

say :  It  has  no  value  in  exchange,  From  these  three  examples,  we 

but  it  has  value  in  use  I     What  shall  be  able  to  draw  this  general 

language!    Gentlemen,  is  it  your  conclusion:  The  consumer  pays  for 

purpose    to   disgust    people  with  all   the  services  that  are  rendered 

acienre  ?    Why  not  say  simply :  It  to  him,  all  the  trouble  that  is  saved 

has  no  value,  but  it  has  utility,  him,  all  the  labour  that  he   occa- 

It  has  utility  because  \t  \b  useful,  sions;  but  he  enjoys  without  paying 

It  has  no  value,  because  nature  has  for  them,   the  gratuitous  gifts  of 

done  all  and  labour  nothing.    If  nature  and    the   natural    powers 

labour  has  no  part  in  it,  no  body  which   the  producer  employs   to 

has,  in  that  respect^  any  service  to  assist  him. 

render,  to  receive  or  to  remunerate.  These  three  persons  have  put  at 

There  is  neither  trouble  to  take  my  service  air,   water  and  heat, 

nor  exchange  to  be  made ;  there  without  making  me  pay   for  any 

18  nothing  to  compare,  there  is  no  thing  but  their  trouble. 

value.  What  is  it,  then,  that  has  led  to 

But  go  down  in  a  diving  bell  the  belief  that  the  agriculturist  who 
and  employ  a  man  to  pump  air  into  also  avails  himself  of  air,  water  and 
it  for  two  hours ;  he  will  undergo  heat,  makes  me  pay  for  the  sup- 
labour  ;  he  will  render  you  a  ser-  posed  intrinsic  valued  these  natu- 
▼ice  ;  you  will  have  to jpay  Am.  Is  ral  agents  f  that  he  brings  into 
it  the  air  that  you  will  pay  for  ?  No,  account  utility  produced  and  utility 
it  ia  the  labour.  Talk  in  that  way,  not  produced  ?  that,  for  example, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  if  you  will,  the  price  of  the  corn  he  sells  at 
but  do  not  forgot  that  it  is  a  eighteen  francs  is  made  up  as  fol- 
metonymy  ;   that  the  air  continues  lows: 

to  be  gratuitous ;  that  no  human  Twelve  francs  for  actual  labour ; 
intelligence  could  aasiffn  it  a  value  ;  three  francs  for  antecedent  labour — 
that  if  it  has  any,  it  is  that  which  legitimate  property, 
is  measured  by  tlie  trouble  taken  Three  francs  for  air,  rain,  sun, 
on  one  side,  compared  with  the  vegetable  life — illegitimate  prop- 
trouble  on  the  other  side,  ex-  erty? 
changed  for  it  Why  do  all  the  economists  of  the 

One  washerwoman  is  obliged  to  English  school  think  that  this  last 

dry  linen  in  a  great  establishment  element  has  stealthily  crept  into 

by  the  heat  of  fire.    Another  dries  the  value  of  corn  \ 

it  in  the  sun.    The  latter  takes  less  — 

trouble ;  she  neither  does  nor  can  lstter  hi. 

demand  aa  much.    She  does  not,  Services  are  exchanged  for  ser- 

then,  make  me  pay  for  the  heat  of  vices. — I  am  obliged  to  do  violence 

the  sun,  and  it  is  I,  the  consumer,  to  myself  in  order  to  resist  the 

vbo  get  the  benefit  of  it.  temptation   to    show  how    much 

Thus  the  great  economical  laif  simplicity,  truth    and   fruitfulneas 

ia  this :  Services  are  exchanged  for  there  is  in  this  axiom, 

services.  In  its  light  what  becomes  of  all 
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these  subtleties :  Value  in  use  and  enterprise  will  absorb  man^  days 

value  in  exchange,  material  products  labour  before  it  will  make  the  least 

and    immaterial    products,    pro-  return.     He  collects  profisionS)  he 

ductive  classes    and  unproductive  constructs  rude  implementA.     At 

classes  ?  length  he  is  ready ;  he  incloses  and 

Manufacturers,   lawyers,  physi-  clears  up  a  slip  of  land, 
cians,  public  functionaries,  bankers,  Here  arise  two  questions: 
merchants,  sailors,  soldiers,  artists,  Does    this    savage   violate  the 
workmen,  all,  as  many  as  we  may  rights  of  the   community?     Does 
be,  with  the  exception  of  robbers,  he  injure  their  interests? 
all  of  us  render  and  receive  ««rpt(;6«.  Since  there  is  a  hundred  thou* 
Now  these  reciprocal  services  being  sand  times  more  land  than  the  corn- 
alone    commensurable    with  each  m unity  could  cultivate,  he  does  not 
other,   it  is  in    them   alone   that  violate  their  rights  any  more  than  I 
value  resides,  and  not  in  the  gratu-  violate  the  rights  of  my  fellow  cil- 
itous  materials  or  in  the  gratuitous  izens  when  I  draw  a  glass  of  water 
natural  agents    with    which    they  from  the  Seine  to  drink,  or  a  cubic 
work.    Let  it  not  then  be  said,  as  foot  of  air  from  the  atmosphere  to 
it  is  now  fashionable  to  say,  that  breathe. 

the  merchant  is  an  intermedial  Nor  does  he  by  any  means  injure 
parasite.  Does  he  or  does  he  not  their  interests.  Quite  the  contrary : 
take  trouble?  Does  he  or  not  save  not  hunting  any  more  perhapS) 
us  labour  ?  Does  he  or  not  render  hunting  even  less,  his  companiom 
us  services?  If  he  renders  services  have  proportionally  more  hunting 
he  creates  value  as  well  as  the  ground ;  and  moreover  if  he  pro- 
manufacturer,  duces  more  food  than  he  can  con- 

As  the  manufacturer  in  order  to  sume  he  has  a  surplus  to  exchange, 

turn  his  thousand  spindles,  avails  In  this  exchange  does  he  pracdcd 

himself  by   means  of   the  steam  the  laast  oppression   towards  his 

engine  of  the  weight  of  the  atmos-  comrades?    No,  since  they  are  at 

phere  and  the  expansibility  of  gases,  liberty  to  accept  or  refuse, 

so  does  the  merchant,  in  order  to  Does  he  exact  payment  for  the 

effect  his  transportations,  make  use  co-operation  of  the  earth,  the  son, 

of  the  force  and   direction  of  the  and  the  rain  ?    No,  because  every 

wind  and  the  fluidity  of  the  water,  one  of  them  may,  like  him,  have 

But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  recourse  to  those  agents  of  prodoe- 

makes  us  par    for  these  natural  tion. 

powers,  for  the  more  they  are  If  he  wants  to  sell  his  slip  of 
aided  by  them,  the  more  are  they  land,  what  will  he  be  able  to  obtain 
obliged  to  reduce  their  prices.  They  for  it?  The  equivalent  of  his  la- 
remain,  then,  what  God  intended  hour  and  nothing  more.  If  he 
them  to  be,  a  gratuitous  gift  to  the  were  to  say:  give  me  in  the  first 
whole  human  race,  subject  to  the  place  as  much  of  your  time  as  I 
con  c^/tion  of  labour.  have  devoted  of  mine  to  the  prepa^ 

Is  it  otherwise  in  agriculture  ?  ation  of  it,  and  then  another  share 

This  is  what  I  have  to  examine.  of  your  time  for  the  value  of  the 

Let  us  suppose  an  immense  island  land  in  its  natural  state,  he  would 

inhabited  by  a  few  savages.    One  be  answered:  There  is  wild  land 

among  them  conceives  the  idea  of  alongside  of  yours,  I  cannot  give 

applying   himself  to    agriculture,  you  any  more  than  the  value  of 

He  prepares  himself  for  it  in  an-  your  time,  because  in  an  equal  space 

ticipation,  for  he  knows  that  the  of  time  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
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1D6  from  patting  myself  in  a  similar  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  natural 

conditioQ  to  yours.    This  is  just  the  ogentM  which  are  employed  iu  a 

same  answer  that  we  would  make  to  large  number  of  other  pursuits  be- 

the  water-carrier  who  should  ask  us  sides  agriculture,  do  not  benefit  the 

two  sous  for  the  value  of  his  services  producers  as  such,  but  the  great 

and  two  for  the  value  of  the  water;  body  of  consumers, 

whence  it  is  apparent  that  land  and  Two  brothers  take  leave  of  each 

water  have  this  in  common  that  other,  one  goes  into  the  whale  fi^h- 

both  have  a  great  deal  of  utility,  ery,  the  other  goes  and  clears  lands 

sod  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  in  the  Far  Went,    They  afterwards 

has  any  value.  exchange  oil  for  com.    Does  one  of 

So  if  our  savage  wished  to  let  his  them  bring  into  account  the  value 

field,  he  would  never  get  any  more  of  the  land  any  more  than  the  other 

than  the  remuneration  of  his  labor  the  value  of  the  whale?    The  cooi. 

in  another  form.    Any  more  ex-  parison  can  turn  only  on  the  services 

travagant  demand   would   always  received  and  rendered.    These  ser* 

meet  with  this  inexorable  answer:  vices  alone  then  have  any  value, 

**  There  is  plenty  of  wild  land  on  So  true  is  this  that  if  nature  has 

the  island,''  an  answer  more  decisive  been  very  liberal  on  the  side  of  the 

than  that  of  the  joiner  of  Sans  -  land,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  crop  is 

Souci:  ^  There  are  judges  at  Ber-  abundant  the  price  of  corn  falls  and 

lin."  it  is  the  fisherman  that  is  profited. 

Thua,  at  least  at  the  outset,  the  If  nature  has  been  liberal  on  the 

land  owner,  whether  he  sells  the  side  of  the  ocean,  in  other  words,  if 

products  of  his  land,  or  the  land  it-  the  fishery  has  been  prosperous,  it 

self,  or  lets  the  land,  does  nothing  is  oil  that  is  cheap  to  the  advantage 

else  than  render  and  receive  services  of  the  agriculturist    Nothing  can 

on  the  footing  of  equality.     It  is  prove  more  satisfactorily  that  the 

these  services  which  are  compared  gratuitous  gift  of  nature^  although 

together,  and  therefore  have  value;  employed  by  the  producer,  always 

the  value  being  attributed  to  the  remains  ffratuitous  for  the  masses^ 

Boil  only  by  way  of  abbreviation  or  on  the  single  condition  of  paying 

meUmymy.  for  that  employment,  which  is  the 

Let  us  see  what  ensuee  in  pro-  service, 

portion  as  the  island  is  peopled  and  Then  as  long  as  there  is  abun- 

cnltivated.  dance  of  uncultivated  land  in  the 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  facility  country,  the  equilibrium   will   be 

of  obtaining  raw  materials,  sabsis-  maintained  between  reciprocal  ser- 

tence  and  employment  is  increased  vices,  and  every  exc/Cptional  advan- 

for  everybody  without  special  pre-  tage  will  be  refused  to  the  land- 

f^M^ence  to  any  one,  as  is  seen  in  the  owners. 

United  States.  There  it  is  absolutely  It  would  not  be  so  if  the  land- 
impossible  for  the  land-owners  to  owners  could  and  actually  did  m- 
put  themselves  in  a  more  favourable  terdict  the  taking  in  of  any  new 
position  than  other  working  men,  land.  In  that  case  it  is  very  clear 
since,  on  account  of  the  abundance  that  they  would  give  the  law  to  the 
of  land,  every  one  has  the  choice  of  rest  of  the  community.  The  popu- 
betaking  himself  to  agriculture  if  lation  increasing,  and  the  want  of 
it  becomes  more  lucrative  than  subsistence  making  itself  more  and 
other  kinds  of  business.  This  liber-  more  felt,  it  is  clear  that  they  would 
ty  is  suffieient  to  maintain  the  have  it  in  their  power  to  exact  a 
iqmiihtiMm  of  eervieee.    It  is  also  higher  price  for  their  services^  which 
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oommon  langaage   would  express  laod-owoen  will  give  law  to  die 

thus,  by  metonymy:  Land  is  more  farmers  and  country  labourers,  they 

valtiable.    But  the  proof  that  this  will  in  effect  give  law  to  everybody, 

unjust    privilege   would  confer  a  The  sole  cause  of  this  new  eon- 

factitious  value  not  on  the  land  but  dition  of  affairs  is  the  fact  that 

on  the  services,  is  what  we  see  in  those   who   have  no  land  can  no 

France  and  here  in  Paris.    By  a  longer  restrain  the  exactions  of  the 

proceeding  similar  to  that  which  possessors  of   the   soil    by   these 

we  have  just  described,  the  law  lim-  words:  ^  There  is  yet  land  to  be 

its  the  number  of  brokers,  exchange  reclaimed.^ 

agents,  notaries,  butchers,  dec;  and  What  then  would  be  required  to 

what  follows?     Why,  that  by  en-  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  services, 

abling  them  to  set  a  high  price  on  and  at  once  to  assimilate  this  hypo- 

their  services  it  createsin  their  favor  thesis  to  the  preceding  one  f    Only 

a  capital  which  is  not  incorporated  one  thing ;  that  is,  that  alongside 

in  any  material  substance,    brevity  of  our  island  there  should  rise  up  a 

requires  us  to  say:  *^This  office  or  second,  or   better  still,  oontinentB 

this  license  is  worth  so  much,"  and  not  entirely  appropriated  to  culti- 

the  metonymy  is  evident     It  is  the  vation. 

same  with  regard  to  the  land.  Then   labour  would  continue  to 

We  now  come  to  the  last  hypo-  develope  itself,  distributing  itself  io 

thesis,  that  in  which  the  soil  of  the  due  proportion  between  agriculture 

whole  island  is  subjected  to  indi-  and  the  other  departments  of  indos^ 

vidual  appropriation  and  to  cultiva-  try  without  any  possible  oppression 

tion.  on  either  side,  since  if  the  laod- 

Here  it  would  seem  that  the  re-  owner  was  to  say  to  the  artisan: 

lative  position  of  the  two  classes  is  ^  I  will  sell  you  my  corn  at  a  price 

about  to  be  changed.  exceeding  the  average  remuaera- 

In  fact  the  population  goes  on  tion  of  labour,^  the  latter  would  at 

increasing;  it  will  overrun  every  once  reply:  ^*I  will  work  for  the 

kind  of  pursuit, except  the  only  one  land-owner  of  the  continent  who 

in  i^hich  the  ground  is  occupied,  can  set  up  no  such  pretensioDs.*^ 

The  land-owner  will  then  prescribe  This  period  having  arrived,  the 

the  law  of  exchange.    That  which  true  security  of  the  masses  is  then 

limits  the  value  of  a  service  is  never  in  the  freedom  of  trade,  in  the  right 

the  will  of  him  who  readers  it,  it  is  of  labour. 

that  he  to  whom  it  is  offered  can  The  right  of  labour  is  liberty,  it 
dispense  with  it,  or  can  do  it  for  is  property.  The  artisan  is  the  pro- 
himself  or  have  recourse  to  others,  pnetor  of  his  work;  of  his  serviees 
The  poor  labourer  has  no  longer  any  or  the  price  which  he  has  obtained 
of  these  alternatives.  Formerly  he  for  them,  as  well  as  the  land-owner 
could  say  to  the  land-owner :  *'  If  of  the  soil.  As  long  as  by  virtue 
you  ask  me  more  than  the  reward  of  of  this  right  he  can  exchange  them 
your  labour  I  will  cultivate  for  my-  all  over  the  world  for  agricultursl 
self;"  and  the  land-owner  was  products,  he  necessarily  keeps  the 
obliged  to  submit.  Now,  he  has  land-owner  in  that  position  of 
this  answer  to  give :  "  There  is  no  equality  which  I  have  before  de- 
more  land  in  the  country."  Thus  scribed,  in  which  services  are  ex- 
whether  value  is  regarded  as  resid-  changed  for  services,  without  the 
ing  in  things  or  in  services,  the  possession  of  the  soil  any  more  thao 
agriculturist  will  profit  by  the  ab*  the  possession  of  a  steam  engine  or 
senoe  of  all  oompetition,  and  as  the  of  the  simplest  tool  conferring  by 
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itself  any  adTanUge  iadependent  all  these  citizens  ?    Do  you  mean, 

of  labour.  only  that  the  rich,  whether  landed 

Bat  if,  usurping  the  legislative  proprietors  or  not,  ought  to  come 

power,  the  land-holders  forbid  the  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  ?  Then 

labouring  poor  to  work  for  foreign*  you   speak  of   charitable  aidj  and 

ers  in  exchange  for  food,  then  the  not  of  a  right,  having  its  sourC'C  in 

equilibrium  of  services  is  destroyed,  the  appropriation  of  the  soil. 

From  respect  for  scientific  exact-  In    the  matter  of   rights,  that 

ness,  I  will  not  say  that  they  there-  which  ought  to  be  insisted  on,  be- 

bjartificialiy  raise  the  va/u«o/'fonc{  cause  it  is  incontestable,   logical, 

w  of  the  natural  agents  ;  but  I  will  sacred,  is  the  right  of  labour ;  it  is 

say  that  they  artificially  raise  the  liberty,  it  is  property ;  not  that  of 

valtu  of  their  sermees.    With  lesB  the  soil  alone,  but  that  of  the  hands, 

labour  they  pay  for  more  labour,  of  the  understanding,  of  the  facuU 

They  do  just  like  all  privileged  ties,  of  the  person,  property  which 
monopolies ;  they  do  just  like  the  •  is  violated  if  one  class  may  inter- 

land-owners  of  the  earlier  period,  diet  to  the  other  the  free  exchange 

who  prohibited  the  clearing  up  of  of  services  abroad,  as  well   as  at 

new  lands;  they  introduce  into  so-  home. 

eiety  a  cause  of  inequality  and  of  As    long  as  this  liberty  exists, 

misery ;  they  pervert  men's  ideas  landed  property  is  not  a  privilege  ; 

of  justice   and  of  property;  they  it  is  only  like  all  others,  pro/Mr^y 

are  preparing  a  mine  under  their  in  one  kind  of  labour. 

feet  It  remains  for  me  to  deduce  some 

But  what  relief  could  those  who  consequences  from  this  doctrine, 

have  no  land  obtain  from  the  pro*  — 

mnlgation  of  the  right  to  employ-  LmtER  rv. 

roent?    How  would  this  new  right  The  early  economists  said :  Land 

iacrease  the  amount  of  subsistence  alone  is  productive, 

or  of  employment  to  be  distributed  Certain  modem  economists  have 

among  the  masses?    Is  not  all  cap-  said :  Labour  alone  is  productive, 

ital  already  devoted  to  the  employ-  When   we    seethe  plougdman 

ment  of  labour  ?    Is  it  increased  by  bent  over  the  furrow,  and  watering 

passing  through  the  cofiers  of  the  it  with  his  sweat,  we  cannot   deny 

State?  Does  not  the  State,  in  tak-  his  co-operation  is  the  work  of  pro* 

ing  it  from  the  people,  by  means  duotion.    On  the  other  hand,  na- 

of  taxes,  close  up  quite  as  many  ture  is  not  idle.     And  the  sun's 

sources   of   employment   on    one  rays,  which    pierce    through    the 

side  as  it  opens  on  the  other  ?  cloud,  which  the  wind  drives  before 

And  then  in  whose  favour  do  you  it,  and  the  wind  which  brings  rain, 
claim  this  right  ?  According  to  and  the  rain  which  dissolves  the  fer- 
tbe  theory  which  has  made  it  known  til izing  substance,  and  those  sub- 
to  you,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  stances  which  develope in  the  young 
whoever  no  longer  has  his  place  in  plant  the  mystery  of  life;  all  the 
the  general  usufhict  of  the  land  in  powers  of  nature,  known  and  un* 
its  origint^  State.  But  bankers,  known,  prepare  the  harvest,  while 
merchants,  manufacturers,  lawyers,  the  husbandman  is  seeking  in  sleep 
physicians,  public  functionaries,  ar-  a  truce  from  his  fatigues, 
tists  and  artisans,  are  not  landed  It  is  then  impossible  not  to  ao- 
proprietors.  Do  you  mean  to  say  knowledge  it :  Labour  and  nature 
tiiat  the  possessors  of  the  soil  shall  combine  together  to  accomplish  the 
be  bound  to  ensure  employment  to  phenomenon  of  production.  UtiUiy^ 
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whicb  ia  the  fund  open  which  man- 
kind live,  reflulta  from  this  co-ope- 
ration, and  that  is  as  true  of  almost 
ail  kinds  of  industry  as  of  agricul- 
ture. 

But  in  the  exchanges  which  men 
make  with  each  other,  there  is 
only  one  thing  which  is  compared, 
and  can  be  compared,  and  that  is 
the  human  labour — the  serrice  re- 
ceived and  rendered.  These  servi- 
ces are  alone  capable  of  being 
measured  with  each  other;  it  is 
they  alone  that  are  remunerable,  it 
is  ia  them  alone  that  value  resides, 
and  it  is  quite  exact  to  say,  that  man 
is  the  owner  of  nothing  but  his  (nsn 
work. 

As  to  the  portion  of  utility  due 
to  the  co-operation  of  nature,  al- 
though very  real,  though  immensely 
superior  to'  all  that  man  could  ac- 
complish, it  is  gratuitous ;  in  pass- 
ing from  head  to  head  it  is  thrown 
into  the  bargain ;  it  is  without 
value  properly  so  called.  And  who 
could  appreciate,  measure,  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  natural  laws, 
which  have  been  in  action  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  production,  when- 
ever labour  should  avail  itself  of 
their  aid  ?  To  what  can  we  com- 
pare them  ?  How  set  a  value  on 
,  tkemf  If  they  had  value,  they 
would  figure  in  our  accounts  and 
inventones;  we  would  exact  pay- 
ment for  their  use.  And  how 
would  we  effect  that,  since  they  are 
at  the  disposal  of  everybody,  under 
the  same  condition — that  of  labour  t 

Thus,  every  useful  production  is 
the  work  of  nature,  which  acts  gra- 
tuitously, and  of  labour,  which  is 
paid  for. 

But,  to  effect  the  production  of  a 

fiven  utility,  these  two  contingents, 
uman  labour  and  the  agency  of 
nature,  co-operate  with  each  other 
in  no  fixed  and  unchangeable  pro- 
portions. Very  far  from  it  Pro- 
gress consists  in  constantly  increas- 


ing the  proportion  in  which  nature 
co-operates,  and  diminishing  in  the 
same  degree  the  proportion  of  human 
labour.  In  other  words,  for  a  giv- 
en quality  of  utility,  the  gratuitous 
co-operation  of  nature  tends  to 
replace  more  and  more  the  costly 
co-operation  of  labour.  The  part 
which  is  common  to  all,  increases 
at  the  expense  of  the  part  of  which 
is  remunerable  and  appropriafei. 

If  you  had  to  transport  a  load, 
weighing  a  quintal,  from  Paris  to 
Lille,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  natural  power,  that  is  to  say, 
on  your  back,  it  would  cost  you  a 
month  of  fatigue ;  if,  instead  of  un- 
dergoing this  labour  yourself,  you 
gave  it  to  another  person,  you 
would  have  to  return  him  an  equal 
amount  of  labour,  without  which 
he  would  not  undertake  it  First 
comes  the  sledge,  then  the  cart, 
then  the  railroad ;  at  each  advance 
there  is  a  part  of  the  work  trans- 
ferred to  the  powers  of  nature,  and 
a  diminution  of  the  labour  to  be  un- 
dergone, or  to  be  paid- for. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  every  re- 
muneration extinguished,  is  a  con- 
quest, not  for  the  benefit  of  him 
who  renders  the  service,  but  for  him 
who  receives  it ;  that  is  to  say,  man- 
kind at  large. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing, 
a  copyist  could  not  copy  a  Bible  in 
less  than  a  year,  and  that  was  the 
measure  of  the  remuneration  which 
he  had  a  right  to  demand.  Now  a 
Bible  can  be  bought  for  five  francs, 
which  is  scarcely  equivalent  to  a 
day's  labor.  Natural  and  gratui- 
tous power  has  then  been  substitut- 
ed for  remunerable  power,  to  the 
extent  of  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  parts  out  of  three  hundred; 
one  part  represents  the  human  eer* 
vice,  and  remains  individual  pro- 
perty;  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  parts  represent  the  co-opera- 
tion of  nature,  are  no  longer  paid 
for,  and  have,  therefore,  fellen  into 
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the  domaiii  of  gratuitoasiieaB)  and  neoessity  of  ezohange,  or  to  unite 

of  common  property.  them  with  those  of  my  brethren, 

There  is  not  a  tool,  an  instmment,  which  is  association  or  exchange  in 

a  machine,  which  has  not  had  the  another  form  ? 

eflSdct  of  diminishing  the  co-opera-  And  if  liberty  is  trammeled,  is  it 

tion  of   human  labour ;  in   other  not  property  itself  that  is  injured  f 

words,  the  value  of  the  product,  or  Again,  how  shall  reciprocal   servi-^ 

that  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  oes  all  find  their  true  relative  value, 

property.  if  they  are  not  exchanged   freely, 

Thia  observation,  which  I  confess  if  the  law  forbids  human  labour  to 
is  but  very  imperfectly  expressed  turn  itself  to  those  which  are  best 
here,  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  rally  remunerated  ?  Property,  justice, 
on  the  common  ground  o^  property  equality,  the  equilibrium  of  services, 
and  liberty^  the  schools  which  now  evidently  can  result  only  from  lib- 
divide  between  them  the  empire  of  erty.  It  is  also  liberty  which  brings 
opinion,  in  a  manner  so  much  to  be  the  co-operation  of  the  powers  of 
deplored.  nature  into  the  domain  of  common 

Each  school  condenses  its  doc-  property  ;  for  as  long  as  a  legal 
trine  in  an  axiom :  Axiom  of  the  privilege  g^ves  me  the  exclusive 
economists :  Laiesez  faire^  Laissez  right  to  employ  a  natural  agent,  I 
passer :  Free  industry.  Free  trade,  exact  payment  not  only  for  my 
Eqnalitarian  axiom:  Mutuality  of  labour,  but  for  the  use  of  that  agent 
services.  St.  Simonian  axiom :  To  I  know  how  much  it  is  now  the  fash- 
each  one  according  to  his  capacity,  ion  to  curse  liberty.  The  age  seems 
to  each  capacity  according  to  its  to  have  taken  in  earnest  the  iron- 
work,         t  ical  lines  of  our  great  song  writer : 

Socialist  axiom :    An   equitable  j^o„  c^eur  en  belle  halne 

distribution  between  capital,  talent  A  pris  la  Ifbert^. 

and     labour.    Communist  axiom :  Fi  de  la  liberie! 

Community  of  goods.  ^  ^"  ^*  ^'^^""^  ' 

I  will  now   proceed  to  indicate  For  me,  who  always  loved  it  by 

(for  I  can   here  do   no  more)   that  instinct,  I  will  always  defend  it  by 

the  doctrine  expounded  in  the  fore-  reason. 

going  pages,  satisfies  all  these  de-  Equaliterians :    The  mutuality j^ 

mands.  servicea,  at  which  they  aim,  is  ex- 

The  Economists.  It  is  scarcely  ne-  actly  what  results  from  the  propri* 

cesaary  to  prove  that  the  economists  etary  system.  \  In   appearance,   a 

ought  to  welcome  a  doctrine  which  man  is  the  owner  of  the  whole 

emanates  from  Smith  and  Say,  and  thing,  of  all  the  utility  which  the 

does  no  more  than  show  one  conse-  thing  possesses.    In  reality,  he  is 

qnence  of  the  general  laws,  which  only  the  owner  of  its  value,  of  that 

mey  discovered.  Free  industry^Free  portion  of  utility  communicated  by 

trade,    are    summed    up    in    the  labour;  since  in  transferring  it,  he 

word  liberty;  and  I  ask  whether  it  can  obtain  payment  only  for'  the 

is  possible  to  conceive  the  notion  of  service  that  he  renders.    The  repre- 

property  without  liberty.    Am  I  sentative  of  the  equalitarians,  a  few 

the  proprietor  of  my  works,  of  my  days    since,    denounced    property 

fsoalties,  of  my  hands,  if  I  cannot  from  the  tribune,  restricting  that 

employ  them  in  rendering  services  word  to  what  he  calls  uses — the 

voluntorily  accepted  ?    Must  I  not  use  of  the  soil,  of  money,  of  houses, 

be  free  either  to  exercise  ray  pow-  of  credit,  <fcc.    But  these  uses  are 

era  by  myself,  which  leads  to  the  labour,  and  can  only  be  labour.  To 
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receive  a  service,  implies  the  obli-  discovered.     ImitatioD  takes  poa- 

gation   to  render   one.     In    that  session  of  my  process ;  compelitioii 

consists  the  mutaality  of  services,  forces  me  to  reduce  my  demands. 

When  I  lend  a  thing  which  I  have  The  price  of  the  product  falls,  until 

produced  by  the  sweat  of  my  face,  my  labour  receives  no  more  than 

and  of  which  I  might  enjoy  the  the   average  remuneration   of  all 

benefit,  I  render  a  service  to  the  analogous   labour.      The   natural 

borrower,  who  also  owes  me  a  ser-  power  is  not  lost  for  all  that ;  it 

vice.     He  would  not  render  me  escapes  from  me,  but  it  is  gathered 

any,  if  he  did  nothing  more  than  up  by  the  whole  human  race,  who 

restore  me  the  thing  at  the  end  of  henceforward  obtain  an  equal  satis- 

the  year.     During  that  interval  he  faction  for  a  less  amount  of  labour, 

would  have  profited  by  my  labour  Whoever  employs  this  power  for 

to  my  detiiment.     If  I  exacted  re-  his  own  use  takes  less  trouble  than 

muneration  for  anything  else  than  formerly,   and   consequently  who- 

my  labour,  the  objection   of  the  ever  employs  it  for  other  people, 

equalitarians    would    be   specious,  has  a  right  to  a  smaller  remunera> 

But  it  is  not  at  all  so.     When  once,  tion.    If  he  desires  to  increase  his 

then,  they  are  convinced  of  the  comforts,  he  has  no  other  resource 

theory  expounded  in  these  articles,  left  than  to  increase  his  labor.     To 

if  they  are  consistent,  they  will  unite  each  capacity  according  to  its  work, 

with  us  to  sustain  property,  and  in-  In  short,  it  is  necessary  to  work 

sists  on  that  which  completes  or  ^<^  or  to  toorit  mor«,  which  is  the 

rather  which  constitutes  it,  liberty,  rigorous  translation  of  the  St.  St- 

St.  Simonians:  To  each  one  oc-  monian  axiom. 

cording  to  hie  capacity^  to  each  ca^  Socialists :    An  equitable  dietrif 

pacity  according  to  ile  work.  hution  between  talent,  capital  and 

We  render  each  other  reciprocal  labour. 

services;  but  these  services  are  not  Equity  in    the  division   results 

in  proportion  to  the  duration  or  the  from   the  principle :    eervicee  are 

intensity  of  the  labor.     They  are  exchjanged  for  services;    provided 

not  measured  by  the  dynamometer  these  exchanges  are  free,  that  is  to 

or  the  thermometer.     Whether  I  say,  provided   property  is  rec<^- 

have  worked  for  an  hour  or  a  day  niaed   and  respected.     It  is  very 

is  of  little  importance  to  him  to  clear  at  the  outset,  that  he  who  has 

whom  I  offer  my  service.     What  more  talent  renders  more  sennets 

he  considers  is  not  the  trouble  that  with  an  equal  amount  of  trouble; 

I  take,  but  that  which  I  save  him.  whence  it  follows  that  he  is  volun- 

In  order  to  economize  labour  and  tarily  allowed  a  larger  remunera- 

time,  I  endeavour  to  avail  myself  tion. 

of  the  aid  of  some  natural  power.  As  to  capital  and  labour,  they 

As  long  as    no    one  but  myself  present  a  subject  on  which  I  regret 

knows  how  to  make  use  of  this  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  en* 

power,  I  render  to  others  more  ser-  large  in  this  place ;  for  there  is  oot 

vices,  in  an  equal  time,  than  they  one  which  has  been  exhibited  to 

could  render  themselves.     I   am  the  public  in  a  more  false  and  per- 

well   remunerated.     I  grow  rich  nicious  light 

without    hurting    anybody.     The  Capital  is  often  represented  as  a 

natural  power  is  turned  to  my  sole  rapacious  monster,  as  the  enemy  of 

profit;   my  capacity  is  rewarded,  labour.    There  has  thus  been  ex- 

To  each  one  according  to  his  capa-  cited  a  sort  of  irrational  antagCH 

eity.    But  very  soon  my  secret  is  nism  between  two  powers,  which 
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«re,  in  reality  of  tbe  saine  origin,  the  conn  try  plenty  of  materials,  im- 

and  of  the  eame  nature,  co-operate  plements  and  provisions ;  in  other 

together,  and   mutaally  aid   each  words,  plenty  of  capital.    Hence,  it 

other,  and  cannot  dispense  with  follows  that  it  is  the  fundamental 

one  another.    When  I  see  lahoar  interest  of  working  meii  that  capt- 

irritated    against  capital,  I   seem  tal  should  be  rapidly  accumulated ; 

to  myself  to  see  hunger  rejecting  that  the  quick  multiplication  of 

Ibod.  materials,  implements   and   pron* 

I  define  capital  thus :  materiaU^  sions  should  create  an  active  com- 

implements  and  provisions;  the  nse  petition  among  them.    That  is  the 

of  which  is  gratuitous,  let  us  re-  only  thing  which  can  ameliorate 

member,  so  far  as  nature  has  co-op-  the  lot  of  the  labouring  class.    And 

erated  in  producing  them,  and  only  what  is  the  essential  condition  of  the 

their  value,  the  fruit  of  labour,  is  growth  of  capital  f     It  is  that  every 

paid  for.  one  shall  be  sure  of  being  really 

Id  order  to  accomplish  a  useful  the  proprietor^  to  the  full  extent  of 

work  it  is  necessary  to  have  mate-  the  word,  of  his  labour  and   his 

rttt^;  if  it  is  a  little  complicated,  sarings.    Property,  security,  liber- 

tooU  are  also  required ;    and  if  it  ty,  onder,  peace,  economy,  these  are 

takes  some  time,  provisions  must  the  things  that  concern  everybody; 

be  had.     For  example:    In  order  but  above  all,  and  in  tbe  highest 

that  a  railroad  may  be  undertaken,  degree,  the  li^bouring  poor. 
it  is  necessary  that  society  should        GomfMinists:    In   every  epoch, 

have  saved  means  of  subsistence  there  have   been    found   men    of 

sufficient  to  support  thousands  of  honest  and  benevolent  hearts:  Sir 

men  for  several  years.  Thomas  Mores,  Harringtons,  Fene- 

Materials,  implements  and  pro-  Ions,  who,  grieved  at  the  spectacle 

visions  are  ihemselves  the  pro^^.ucts  of  human  suffering,  and  the  great 

of  antecedent  labour  which  has  not  inequality  of  condition  among  men, 

yet    been    remunerated.      When,  have  sought  refuge  in  the  Utopia  of 

therefore,  antecedent  and  present  communism.    However  strange  it 

labour  combine  together  for  the  may  appear,  I  affirm  that  the  pro- 

same   end,  for   a  common  work,  prietary  system   tends   more   and 

they  remunerate  each  other ;  there  more  to  realize  that  Utopia  in  ao- 

ia  exchange  of  \nhonr,  exchange  of  tual  life.     It  is  for  that  reason  I 

services,  on   conditions  settled  by  said  at  the  beginning,  that  property 

mutual  agreement.     Which  of  the  was  essentially  democratic. 
two  parties  will  obtain   the  best       Upon   what  funds  do  mankind 

terms?    Tbe  one  which  has  least  live  and  develop  themselves?    On 

need  of  the  other.     We  meet  here  everything  that  semes — on  every, 

with  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  thing  that  is  useful.     Among  the 

and  demand ;  to  complain  of  it  is  useful  things  there   are  some  in 

a  puerility  and  a  contradiction.   To  which  human  labour  has  no  part : 

•ay  that  labour  ought  to  be  paid  air,  water,  the  light  of  the  sun;  as  ^ 

high  when  labourers  are  numerous  to  these  there  is  perfect  gratuitous^ 

and  capital  scarce,  is  to  say  that  ness  and   community.    There   are 

each  individual  ought  to  be  better  others  which  become  useful  only 

provided  in  proportion  as  the  whole  by  the  co>operation  of  labour  and 

supply  of  provisions  is  less.  nature.     In  them,  therefore,  utility 

In  order  that  labour  may  be  in  is  compounded  of  two  parts.    One 

demand  and  well  paid,  it  is  neces-  portion  is  contributed  by  labour; 

sary  then  that  there  should  be  in  and  that  alone  is  remunerable,  has 
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ffolue,    and    constitates    property.  Then  as  to  the  portion  of  utility 

The  other  portion  is  contribatod  which   represents   hnman    laboar, 

by  natural  accents,  and  that  remains  pains  or  skill,  competition  tends  to 

gratuitous    and    common.     Now,  establish  the  equilibrium  of  remu- 

of  these  two  powers  which  co-op-  nerations ;   and  there  remains  no 

erate  to  produce  utility,  the  second,  other  inequality  than  that  which  is 

that  which  is  gratuitous  and  com-  justified  by  the  very  inequality  of 

mon,  is  constantly  substituting  it-  efforts,  of  fatigue,  of  labour,  of  skill, 

self  for  the  first;    that  which  is  in  a  word,  of  the  «eme««  rendered  ; 

onerous,   and   consequently  remu-  and  besides  that   such  inequality 

munerable.     This  is  the   law   of  will  always  be  just,  who  does  not 

progress.     There  is  no   man   on  understand  that  without  it  all  effort 

earth  who  does  not  seek  aid  from  would  suddenly  come  to  an  end  ? 

the  powers  of  nature,  and  when  he  I  anticipate  the  objection.    Be- 

has  found  it,  he  imparts  the  benefit  hold,  it  will  be  said,  the  optimism 

of  it  to  the  whole  human  race  by  of  the  economists.    They  live  only 

proportionally  lowering  the  price  in  their  theories,  and  never  dei^  to 

of   the  product     Thus  in   every  cast  their  eyes  upon  facts.     Where 

given  product  the  portion  of  utility  in  real  life  do  we  see  these  equal- 

which  is  gratuitous  is  always  dis-  izing  tendencies?     Does  not  the 

placing,  by  little  and  little,  that  whole  world  present  the  lamenta- 

wbich  is  costly.  ble  spectacle  of  opulence  alongside. 

The  common  fund  has  then  a  of  pauperism!     Luxury  insulting 

tendency  to  outgrow  in  indefinite  destitution!    Idleness  and  crushing 

proportions  the  appropriated  fund,  fatigue!     Satiety  and  hunger ? 

and  it  may  be  said  that  for  man-  This  inequality,  these  miseries, 

kind  in  general  the  domain  of  cam-  these   sufferings,  I   do  not  deny* 

munity  is  constantly  extending  it-  And  who  could  deny  them  ?     But 

self.  I  say,  so  far  from  it  being  the  prin<d- 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  pie  of  property  which  breeds  them, 

diat  under  the  influence  of  liberty,  they  are  imputable  to  the  opposite 

the  portion  of  utility  which  con-  principle,  to  the  principle  of  spolia- 

tinues  to  be  remunerable  or  appro-  tion.    This  is  what  remains  to  be 

priable  tends  to  divide  itself  in  a  demonstrated, 

manner  if  not  strictly  equal,  at  least  ■ 

proportional,  to  the  services,  since  lbtter  y. 

these  services  themselves  are  the  No,  the  economists  do  not  think, 

measure  of  remuneration.  as  they  are  reproached  with  doing. 

Hence,  it  appears  with  what  ir-  that  we  are  in  the  best  of  worlds, 

resistible  power  the   principle  of  They  do  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the 

property  tends  to  realize  equality  evils  of  society,  nor  their  ears  to 

among  men.    It  establishes  at  the  the  groans  of  those  who  suffer, 

outset  a  common  fund,  which  is  But  they  search  for  the  cause  of 

steadily  enlarged  by  every  style  of  these  griefs,  and  they  believe  they 

progress,  and  with  regard  to  which  have  discovered  that  among  those 

there  is  perfect  equality;   for  all  over  which  society  has  any  control, 

men  are  equal  in  respect  to  a  value  there  is  none  more  active  and  more 

extinguished,  a  utility  which  has  general  than  injustice.    Therefore 

ceased   to  be   remunerable.      All  it  is,  that  what  they  invoke  before 

men  are  equal  as  to  that  portion  of  all  ttiings,  and  above  all  things,  is 

the  price  of  books  which  printing  justice,  universal  justice, 

has  swept  away.  Man  desires  to  ameliorate  his  lot; 
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this  is  the  first  law  of  his  nature,  conditions  are  neoessary  in  order 

To  effect  this  amelioration,  some  that  services  exchanged  for  each 

labonr,  some  trouble  is  necessary,  other  shall  be  legitimately  equiva- 

The  same  principle  which  urges  lent    ThefirstisUiat  the  judgment 

him  on  towards  his  own  well  being,  of  neither  of  the  contracting  parties 

prompts  him  also   to  avoid   that  should  be  deceived  by  the  contri- 

trouble  which  is  tlie  means  of  ob-  vances  of  the  other ;  the  second  is 

taining  it.     Before  resorting  to  his  that  the  transaction  should  be  free, 

own  labour,  he  too  often  has  re-  If  a  man  succeeds  in  extorting  from 

course  to  the  labour  of  others.  his  fellow  roan  a  real  service,  by 

What  Esop  said  of  the  tongue,  making  him  believe  that  what  he 

may  then  be  applied  to  individual  gives  him  in  return  is  also  a  real 

interest.    Nothing  in  the  world  has  service,  while  it  is  onlv  an  illusory 

done  more  good,  nor  more  harm,  service,  there  is  spoliation.    And 

Individual  interest  creates  every-  with  still  better  reason  if  he  resorta 

thing  by  which  mankind  live  and  to  force. 

are  developed ;  it  stimulates  labour;  One  is  inclined  to  think,  at  first, 
it  gives  birth  to  property.  But  at  that  spoliation  never  manifests  it- 
the  same  time,  it  introduces  on  the  self  but  in  the  form  of  those  robbe* 
earth  all  the  varieties  of  injustice,  ries  defined  and  punished  by  the 
which,  according  to  their  forms,  code.  If  it  were  so,  I  should,  in- 
take different  names,  and  are  all  deed,  be  giving  too  much  social  im- 
included  in  this  single  word,  spoil-  portanceto  exceptional  facts  which 
ation.  the  public  conscience  condemns  and 

Property^  spoliation^  children  of  the  law  represses.    But  also  there 

the  same  father ;   bane  and  anti  is  spoliation  which  is  practised  with 

dote  of  society,  getiius  of  good  and  the  consent  and  even  by  means  of 

genius  of  evil,  powers  which  from  the  law,  with  the  acquiesence  and 

3ie  beginning  have  disputed   the  often  with  the  applause  of  society, 

empire  and   the  destinies   of  the  It  is  only  this  kind  of  spoliation 

world.  which  is  ever  able  to  assume  such 

It  is  easy  to  explain  by  this  com-  enormous  proportions  as  to  be  suffi- 
mon  derivation  of  property  and  cient  to  alter  the  distribution  of 
spoliation  the  facility  with  which  wealth  in  the  states,  to  paralyze  for 
Rousseau  and  his  modern  disciples  long  periods  the  equalizing  power 
have  been  able  to  calumniate  and  of  liberty,  to  create  permanent  in- 
to shake  social  order.  It  was  sufil-  equality  of  condition,  widen  the 
dent  to  exhibit  individual  interest  abyss  of  wretchedness,  and  spread 
in  only  one  of  its  phases.  over  the  world  that  deluge  of  evils 

We  have  seen  that  men  are  natu-  which  superficial  minds  attribute  to 
rally  the  proprietors  of  their  own  property.  This  is  the  spoliation  of 
works,  and  that  in  transferring  this  which  I  speak,  when  I  say  that  it 
property  to  one  another,  they  ren*  has  disputed  with  the  opposite  prin- 
der  each  other  reciprocal  services,  ciple  from  the  beginning  for  the 
Taking  this  for  granted,  the  gene-  empire  of  the  world.  *  *  *  * 
ral  character  of  spoliation  consists  Whence  shall  come  that  equali- 
in  emplojnng  force  or  fraud  to  alter  zation  of  conditions;  the  ardent 
for  our  benefit  the  equivalence  of  desire  of  which  so  honourably  dis- 
services, tinguishes  our  age  ?  It  will  come 
The  various  combinations  of  from  simple  justice,  from  the  reali- 
spoliations  are  inexhaustible  as  the  zation  of  this  law :  service  for  ser^ 
resources  of  human  sagacity.  Two  vke.  In  order  that  two  services 
VOL.  T,             14     ' 
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may  be  exchanged  for  each  other  nothing  exelnsve  in  these  gnaran- 
according  to  their  real  value,  two  ties.    Require  of  me  that  I  should 
things  are  necessary  to  the  con-  know  what  it  is  necessary  that  a 
tracting    parties :    Knowledge    in  lawyer  or  a  physician  should  know, 
judging,  liberty  in  dealing.    If  the  that  is  well ;   bat  do  not  reonire 
judgment  is  not  enlightened,  mock  that  I  should  have  learnt  it  in  a 
services  may  be  even  freely  accept*  certiun  city,  or  a  certain  number 
ed  in  return  for  real  services.    It  is  of  yeirs,  d^s. 
worse  still  if  force  interposes  in  the  Next  comes  the  artificial  price, 
transaction.  the  supplementary  value  which  it 
Taking  this  for  granted,  and  re*  is  attempted,  through  the  agency  of 
cognizing  that  there  is  an  equality  tariffs,  to  give  to  most  articles  of  ne* 
among  men,  the  causes  of  which  oessity,  com,  meat,  cloth,  iron,  toola, 
are  historical,  and  can  only  be  re-  dbc    There  is  evidently  in  this  an 
moved  by  the  operation  of  time,  effort  to  destroy  the  equivalence  of 
let  us  see  whether  our  age,  at  least,  servic;es ;  a  most  violent  invasion  of 
giving  place  everywhere  to  justice,  the  most  sacred  of  all  property,  that 
18  at  length  about  to  banish  foVce  of  the  hands  and  the  raoulties.    Aa 
and  fraud  from  human  transactions,  I  have    previously   demonstrated, 
to  allow  the  equivalence  of  services  when  the  soil  of  a  countrv  has  been 
to   be  establisned  in   the  natural  successively  occupied,  if  tLe  labour- 
course,  and  to  secure  the  triumph  ing  population  continue  to  increase, 
of  the  democratic  and  equalitarian  they  have  a  right  to  limit  the  ex- 
cause  of  property.  actions  of  the  land>owner,  by  work- 
Alas  !  I  meet  here  with  so  many  ing  for  people  abroad,  by  procuring 
budding  abuses,  so   many   excep*  their  subsistence  from  other  coun* 
tions,  so   many   deviations,  direct  tries.    This  population  has  nothing 
and  indirect,  showing  themselves  but  labour  to  give  in  exchange  for 
on  the  horizon  of  the  new  social  products,  and  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
order,  that  I  know  not  where  to  first  term  constantly  increases,  while 
begin.  the  second  remains  stationary,  more 
We  have,  in  the  first  place,  priv-  labour  must  be  given  for  a  leas 
ileges  of  all  kinds.    Nobody  can  quantity  of  j^roducts.    This  effect 
become  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  manifests  itself  by  the  lowering  of 
professor,   an    exchange   agent,   a  wages — the  greatest  of  misfortaoea 
broker,  a  notary,  a  solicitor,   an  when  it  is  due  to  natural  camea, 
apothecary,  a  painter,  a  butcher,  or  the  greatest  of  crimes  when  it  is 
a  baker,  without  encountering  legal  caused  by  the  law. 
prohibitions.    These  are  so  many  Then  follows  taxation.    This  baa 
services  which  it  is  forbidden  to  become   a  means  of  living  very 
render,  and  consequently  those  to  much   sought   after.      It    is  well 
whom  the  license  is  accorded  set  a  known  that  the  number  of  public 
higher  price  upon  them ;  insomuch  ofSces  has  always  been  on  the  in* 
that  this  privilege  alone,  without  crease,  and  that  the  number  of  ean> 
labour,    often    possesses    a    great  didates  for  them  increase  faster  thaa 
value.    What  I  complain  of  here  the  number  of  places.    Now,  where 
is  not  that  guaranties  are  exacted  is  the  candidate  who  asks  himvelf 
of  those  who  render  these  services;  whether  he  will  render  to  the  pub* 
although  to  say  the  truth  the  most  lie    services    equivalent    to    those 
efficient  guaranty  is  found  in  those  which  he  expects  from  them  f     Is 
who  receive  them  and  pay  for  them,  this  evil  near  its  end  ?    How  can 
But,  moreover,  there  ought  to  be  we  think  so^when  we  see  that  pub* 
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lio  opinion  tends  towardn  having  we  are  enteriDg  upon  a  course  in 
ererytfaing  done  by  that  imaginary  which,  with  forms  very  mild,  very 
being,  the  State,  which  signifies  a  sobtle,  very  ingenious,  clothed  with 
eolketian  of  salaried  agents,  the  fine  names  of  solidarity   and 
After  haying  decided  that  all  fraternity,  spoliation  is  about  to  as- 
men,  without  exception,  are  capa*  sume  developments  of  which  the 
ble  of  governing  the  country,  we  imagination  scarcely  dares  meas 
declarethem  incapable  of  governing  ure  the  extent    Under  the  denom- 
tbemselves.    Very  soon  there  will  ination  of  the  State,  the  collective 
be  two  or  three  salaried  agents  body  of  the  citizens  is  regarded  as 
alongside  •  of  every  Frenchman —  a  real  being,  having  its  own  life,  its 
one  to  prevent  him  from  working  own   wealth   independent   of    the 
too  much,  another  to  conduct  his  life  and  the  wealth  of  the  citizens 
education,  a  third  to  furnish  him  themselves,  and  then  each  one  ad- 
with  credit,  a  fourth  to  regulate  his  dresses  himself  to  this  imaginary 
dealing,  ^fec,  <fec.     Where  shall  we  being  to  obtain  from  it,  one,  in- 
be  carried  by  this  illusion  which  struction.;    another,  employment; 
makes  us  believe  that  the  State  is  another,  credit ;  another,  food,  &c., 
a  personage  who  has  an  inexhaust-  d^c.    Now  the  State  can  give  noth- 
ibie  fortune,  independent  of  ours  f  ing  to  the  citizens^  which  it  has  not 
The  people  are  beginning  to  under-  begun  by  taking  from  them.    The 
stand  that  the  machinery  of  gov-  only  effects  of  this  intermedial  are, 
ernment  is  costly.    But  what  they  in  the  first  place,  a  great  waste  of 
do  not  understand  is  that  the  bur-  means,  and  next,  the  complete  de- 
den  falls  inevitably  upon  them.  struction  of  the  equivalence  of  ser- 
They  are  made  to  believe  that  if  vice;  for  the  effort  of  every  one  will 
hitherto  their  share  has  been  heavy,  be  to  put  as  little  as  possible  into 
the  Republic  hassomp  means,  while  the  coders  of  the  State,  and  to  draw 
increasing  the  general  burthen,  to  out  as  much  as  possible.    In  other 
throw  at  least  we  larger  part  upon  words,  the  public  treasury  will   be 
the  shoulders  of  the  rich.    Fatal  exposed  to  pillage.    And   do   we 
iilosion  I     Without  doubt  it   may  not  see,  even  now,  something  like 
be  so  arranged  that  the  tax  gather-  this  ?     What  class  is  not  soliciting 
er  shall  call  upon  one  person  rather  the  favours  of  the  State  ?    It  seems 
than  another,   and  shall  actually  to  dispense   the  very  principle   of 
leceive  the  money  from  the  hands  life.    Without  reckoning  the  in- 
of  the    rich.    But  the   tax,  once  numerable  tribe  of  its  own  agents, 
paid,  all  is  not  ended.    There  is  an  manufactures,  commerce,  the  arts, 
ulterior  adiustment  in^the  commu-  the  theatres,  the  colonies,  naviga- 
nity,  reactions  take  place   in    the  tion,  expect  everything  from  it.     It 
respective   values  of  services,  and  is  invoked  to  reclaim  lands,  to  irri- 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  result  gate,  to  colonize,  to  teach,  and  even 
which  is  that  the  burthen  distributes  to  amuse.      Every   one   solicits  a 
itself  among  everybody,  the  poor  in-  premium,  a  subsidy,  an  encourage- 
cloded.     Their  real  interest  then  is,  ment,   and  above   all,  the  gratui- 
not  that  one  class  shall  be  oppress-  tousness  of  certain  services,  such  as 
ed,  but  that  all  shall  be  spared,  on  instruction  and  credit    And  why 
account  of  the  mutual  dependence  not  demand  from   the    State   the 
which  binds  them  together.  gratuitousness  of   all    services  f — 
Now  does  anything  indicate  that  Why  not  call  on  the  State  to  feed, 
the  time  is  come  when   taxes  are  lodge  and  clothe,   gratuitously,  all 
going  to  be  diminished  ?  the  citizens  ? 
I  say  it  most  sincerely,  I  believe  One  class    had    hitherto   kept 
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aloof  from  these  foolish  daima,  the  prodacts  and  a  rise  of  wage^  Bat, 
people,  properly  so  called,  the  in«  in  order  that  capital  may  increase, 
numerable  class  of  labourers.  But  it  must  ha^e,  above  all  things,  m- 
behold,  they  too  have  entered  the  eurity.  If  it  is  alarmed,  it  conceals 
lists.  They  contribute  largely  to  itself^  it  flies  the  country,  it  is  wast- 
the  treasury ;  in  all  justice,  in  vir-  ed,  it  is  destroyed.  Then  it  is  that 
tne  of  the  principle  of  equality,  they  labour  is  arrested,  and  hands  seek 
have  the  same  riffht  in  that  univer-  employment  at  reduced  wages.  The 
sal  scattering,  of  which  the  other  greatest  of  all  misfortunes  for  the 
classes  have  given  them  the  signal,  labouring  class  is  then,  to  allow  it- 
Let  us  profoundly  regret,  that  when  self  to  be  seduced  by  flatterers  into 
their  voice  has  made  itself  heard,  it  a  war  against  capital,  as  absurd  as 
has  been  to  demand  a  share  of  the  it  is  pernicious.  It  is  a  perpetnal 
pillage,  and  not  to  put  a  stop  to  it  threat  of  spoliation,  worse  even 
6ut  could  this  class  be  more  en-  than  spoliation  itself, 
lightened  than  the  others  ?  Is  it  In  conclusion,  if  it  is  true,  as  I 
not  excusable  for  being  the  dupe  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate, 
of  the  illusion  which  binds  us  all  f  that  liberty  is  the  free  disposal  of 

Meanwhile,  from  the  simple  fact  property,   and    consequently    the 

of  the    number  of   the  solicitors,  most  perfect  consecration  of  the 

which  is  now  equal  to  the  number  right  of   property ;  if  it  is  true,  I 

of  citizens,  the  error,  which  I  am  say,  that  liberty  tends  steadily  to 

here  noticing,cannotbe  of  long  con-  establish  the  just  equivalence  cf 

tinuance,  and  men  will,  I  hope,  soon  eervicee^  gradually  to  realize  equalr 

come  to  demand  of  the  State,  only  ity,  to  approximate  all  men  *to  a 

the  services  which  belong  to   its  level  which  is  constantly  rising ;  it 

sphere  ju8tiGe,national  defence,  pub-  is  not  to  property  that  we  must  im- 

he  works,  A^o.  pute  the   desolating  inequality  of 

We  are  in  the  presence  of  anoth-  which  the  world  still  presents  the 
er  cause  of  inequality,  more  active,  sorrowful  aspect;  but  to  the  oppo- 
perhaps,  than  all  the  other,  the  war  site  principle,  to  spoliation,  which 
against  capital.  The  labouring  has  let  loose  on  our  planet,  priri- 
classes  can  be  elevated  in  only  one  leges,  monopolies,  restrictions,  pub- 
way — by  the  increase  of  the  capi-  lie  loans,  commercial  frauds,  exces- 
tal  of  the  nation.  When  capital  sive  taxes,  and  lastly,  the  war 
increases  more  rapidly  than  pop-  against  capital,  and  the  absurd  pre- 
ulation,  two  never  failing  effects  tention  of  each  individual  to  live 
follow,  both  of  which  concur  in  and  develope  himself  at  the  expense 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  of  all. 
working  people — a  cheapening  of 
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BALLAD. 
[fBOK    the    POI.I8B.] 

I. 

Whatf  in  the  woo<1s  alone, 

Fair  girl ! 
Hearest  the  wild  horn  blown, 

My  pearl  ? 

Seest  who  leads  the  band 

This  way  ? 
Tis  the  lord  of  the  land, 

Give  way ! 

'*  Berries,  my  lord,  so  fine 

And  rare?** 
"  Sweeter  thy  glance  on  mine, 

I  swear ! 

Hunting  the  livelong  day 

The  hart, 
Here  I  have  lost  my  way, 

My  heart  ? 

The  Black  Hunter,  no  doubt, 

Fve  seen  ] 
He  has  led  me  about, 

I  ween« 

Tell  me,  maiden,  my  road 

And  right ; 
Else  I  mast  stay  abroad 

AU  night." 

"  Follow  the  ]>ath  you  see 

Overgrown, 
Unto  the  walnut  tree 

Alone ; 

Then  to  the  town,  the  fell. 

The  beech, 
And  the  castle."— "  Farewell !" 

From  each. 

And  he  springs  on  his  horse 

And  plies 
His  spurs.    In  rapid  course 

He  flies. 

He  gallops  far  away ; 

Is  gone  j 
Shades  of  the  evening  gray 

Come  on ; 
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A  sigh; 
ABdforwbMB?    TbeBghcair 
Goes  by! 


II. 

What,  in  the  voods  aJone. 

Fairgiri! 
Heftiest  the  wildhom  blown, 

Mypeari? 

Seest  who  leads  the  band 

This  way  f 
T  is  the  lord  of  the  land, 

GiTe  way ! 

He  eomes,  rushing  along  : 

•*  Fair  one ! 
I  Ibnnd  a  torrent  strong. 

Bat  none 

Of  the  rest — neither  town 

Nor  tree. 
Did*st  thou  wish  me  to  drown  f  * 

"Maybe! 

But,  my  lord,  turn  thee  then. 

Ride  well 
To  the  right  j  and  again 

Farewell!" 

He  gallops  far  away, 

Is  gone. 
Shades  of  the  evening  gray 

Come  on. 

And  she  heayes  a  deep  sigh, 

Whose  tone 
In  the  wind  that  goes  by 

Is  flown. 


III. 

What,  in  the  woods  alone, 

Fairgiri! 
Hearest  the  wild  horn  blown, 

My  pearl  ? 

Seest  who  leads  the  band 

This  way? 
■T  is  the  lord  of  the  land, 

Give  way ! 
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He  deactsDds  in  the  place 
'  Iq  ire, 

Wiih  the  shame  on  his  face 
Like  fire ; 

""What  a  falsehood, thou  witch, 

Did*8t  tell! 
Horse  and  man,  in  a  ditch 

T  fell. 

Cries  for  aid  could  not  reach 

Around; 
A  poor  place  for  a  speech, 

I  found ! 

Wilt  thou  help  me,  indeed? 

Relent* 
Else  I  periuh  of  need, 

O'er  spent.  • 

And  my  horse  nearly  dead. 

So  lank; 
In  the  wild  torrent^s  bed 

We  sank. 

Berries  I'll  pluck  to  eat. 

And,  see! 
Here  on  the  grass  a  seat 

By  thee !" 

And  they  sat  side  by  side, 

So  close, 
What  he  said,  she  replied, 

Who  knows? 

The  light  wind  blew  so  light, 

So  soil. 
Sometimes  a  sigh  took  flight. 

Not  oft. 

Vespers  they  sang  that  eve  ? 

Why  not  ? 
For  the  knight  would  not  I«  ve 

The  spot.  V 
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LA   TRAVEBSEE. 
TSAIfSLATED  FROM  R.  T0PPFBR*8  OENXVKSE  TAIJES. 

Letter  from  ffenry  to  Louis,  not  pretend,  she  bas  restored  him 

Do  you  remember,  Louis,  a  poor,  ^^^  possewion  of  enjoyments  of 

deformed   being  whom  you  once  T"^^^^  ^^  hwi  been  disinherited  by 

loved,  supported,  consoled  ?     He  is  ?^^^}  *"^  °'*  "^^^^^  ^^^  8®«™« 

now  married,  and  a  father,  and  hap-  »n«"ffj<5'ent  to  devote  to  her. 

pier  far  than  those  who  were  never  .    ^  ^®"  ^  departed,  I  gave  you  no 

afflicted  as  he  was.    It  is  he  who  '°timation  of  my  plana,  for  I  bad 

now  addresses  you.  "^"®'  dear  friend ;  my  only  dedre 

xr-  t   .            v.*           1  ur  J  ^a*  ^^  flee  froro  the  place  where  I 

Mi^rtune  embitters  and  blinds  ^^  ^^^^  ^  „  J^      ^ 

us.    When  I  left  you  I  detested  g^at  a  distance  « possible.    After 

noli^'iSt^arthaff^U:  ^K™°«  ""^"^  •"   P»"'.I  "- 

understood  your  long  and  faithful  {„  „^^P  toSurange  some  bus!^ 

fnendsh.p ;   and  I  cannot  forgive  t^ere  in  which  great  interests  were 

my  heart  for  having  been  so  un-  j^,^,^^     j  ^h^eerfully  consented, 

grateful  to  you.  and  a  few  days  after  wis  travenaS 

I  have  a  wife,  Loms ;  this  happi-  the  ocean.  ^ 
ness,  of  which  I  have  dreamed  so  The  vessel  was  crowded  with  pas- 
much,!  now  enjoy  in  all  iU  pleni-  sengers;  among  them  I  remarked 
tudel  God  has  withdrawn  me  from  a  young  man  about  twenty-five 
the  verge  of  the  abyss  to  which  years  of  age,  whose  grave,  sad  air 
despair  had  led  me,  to  elevate  me  attracted  my  ready  sympathy,  and 
to  this  condition  of  man  and  pa-  i  approached  and  engaged  him  in 
rent,  and  its  felicity  responds  to  all  conversation.  He  appeared  to  be 
which  my  imagination  had  pio-  suffering  from  some  malady  which 
tured.  We  have  three  children  he  bore  with  tranquil  courage ;  but 
growing  up  around  \x\  whose  very  which  increased  so  much  during 
sight  transports  me  with  pleasure,  our  long,  wearisortie  voyage,  that 
and  makes  me  love,  to  adoration  even  when  within  sight  of  land  it 
the  woman  who  gave  them  to  me.  became  doubtful  if  he  would  ever 

Tell  the  girls,  Louis,  that  they  reach   it    alive.    His  young  wife 

should  wed  the  deformed.  Isincerely  never  left  him  for  an  instant,  and  I 

believe  that  a  deformed  might  well  remember  that  while  witnessing 

be  the  most  devoted,  if  not  the  most  the  tender  cares  she  lavished   on 

attractive  of  husbands.    His  wife  is  him,  I  regarded   the  dying  man 

for  him  something  more  than  a  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  would  have 

wife ;  she  is  a  guardian  angel  who  purchased  the  pleasure  of  dying  in 

has  saved  him ;  he  does  not  consi-  the  arms  of  this  angelic  creature 

der  himself  her  equal,  but  regards  with  all  that  remained  to  me    of 

her  as  a  benefactress;  above  all,  fortune  or  of  hope, 

he  can  never  forget  that, in  accord-  This  gentleman  was  a  young  eo- 

ing  that  affection  to  which  he  could  clesiastic,  full  of  faith  and  disinter- 
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estedDesa,  now  on  bis  way  to  the  the  care  of  her  own  family.  Mj 
distant  regions  of  the  West,  to  offi-  promises  relieved  bis  anxiety,  and 
ciate  in  a  newly  formed  church ;  a  his  only  remaining  care  for  bis 
sitaation  which  be  bad  been  per-  wife  was  to  prepare  her  mind  for 
soaded  to  accept  by  his  brother,  their  approaching  separation.  Sus- 
who  had  been  for  some  years  a  res-  tained  to  the  last  moment  by  the 
ident  in  the  country.  He  informed  hopes  which  his  faith  inspired,  be 
me  of  these  facts,  and  on  one  occa-  died  peacefully  a  few  weeks  after, 
sion,  when  his  wife  was  not  near  I  became  the  protector  of  his 
enough  to  hear  his  words,  he  ad«  widow,  and  though  our  relative  po* 
ded,  *^  but,  it  is  doubtful  if  I  shall  sition  may  have  appeared  equivocal 
ever  reach  the  termination  of  my  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  was 
journey,  since  God  sees  fit  to  with*  clear  and  well  defined  for  us  both — 
draw  me  to  himself,  all  I  ask  of  for  Jenny,  the  young  widow,  had 
Him  is  to  allow  me  time  to  consign  been  informed  by  her  husband  of 
my  wife  to  the  cafe  of  my  brother."  my  promises,  and  of  bis  acquies- 
These  words  occasioned  deep  emo-  cence  in  them.  I  saw  her  daily, 
tion,  against  which  he  struggled  by  and  you  are  sufficiently  aware, 
engaging  in  prayer  to  God,  with  a  Louis,  of  the  state  of  my  soul  at 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  faith,  that  epoch  to  divine  the  sentiments 
which  prevented  any  appearance  of  which  soon  arose  without  ray  ex- 
strangeness  in  his  thus  passing  pressing  them  I  but  as  on  former 
fipom  conversation  to  devotion.  occasions,  I  would  not  allow  them 
He  lived  long  enough  to  reach  any  indulgence,  and  in  fulfil  ling  the 
land — their  isolation  had  rendered  engagements  I  had  contracted, 
me  necessary  to  them,  and  I  forgot  thought  it  a  privilege  at  least  to 
my  own  chagrin,  in  the  idea  of  not  protect  and  serve  her  whom  I  idol- 
being  entirely  useless  to  these  un-  ized  in  my  secret  heart, 
fortunate  beings.  In  order  to  ae-  We  lived  thus  during  a  year ; 
commodate  myself  to  their  circum-  our  departure  was  delayed  from 
stances,  which  demanded  the  strict-  month  to  month,  until  my  business 
est  economy,  I  selected  one  of  the  could  be  finished,  and  we  then  set 
most  unpretending  hotels  in  New  ont  on  a  journey  of  nine  hundred 
York,  and  settled  myself  there  with  miles  to  the  distant  r^ons  of  the 
them.  Repose,  and  the  care  of  a  West.  Jenny  often  expressed  the 
skillful  physician,  suspended  for  a  most  lively  gratitude  for  my  pro- 
few  days  the  progress  of  the  mala*  tecting  care.  We  spoke  of  her 
dy,  but  without  Wording  the  inva-  future  prospects,  of  her  relations, 
lid  any  hope  of  either  recovery  or  and  of  the  country  which  we  tra- 
life.  His  wife  and  I  watched  alter-  versed,  and  an  intimacy  was  estab* 
nately  at  his  bedside,  and  I  availed  Itshed  between  ns,  which,  on  her 
myself  of  the  opportunity  thus  af-  part,  was  pleasant  and  unoon- 
forded  of  seeing  him  alone,  to  strained ;  a  cultivated  mind,  corn- 
soothe  his  anguish  at  the  approach-  bined  with  simplicity  of  character, 
ing  bereavement  of  his  young  wite«  rendered  her  conrersation  so  at- 
I  promised  that  I  would  accompa-  tractive,  that  while  in  her  presence 
ny  her  to  his  brother's  residence  as  the  frightful  thought  that  I  could 
soon  as  I  finished  the  business  never  be  anything  to  her  was  for- 
which  had  carried  me  to  New  York,  gotten.  She  divined,  meanwhile, 
and  that  if  she  did  not  wish  to  re-  that  some  secret  grief  oppressed 
main  with  him,  would  return  with  me,  and  from  her  care  in  never 
her  to  Enrope^and  place  her  under  dwelling  on  certain  subjects,  I  in- 
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ferred  that  she  began  to  understand  soon  as  oircumstances  might  per* 

me.  mit 

Jenny's  brother-in-law  had  set-  She  listened  to  me  with  erootioo, 
settled  in  one  of  the  numerous  vil-  but  without  surprise;  andconvinoed 
lages  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  that  my  proposal  was  the  result  of 
which,  after  a  time,  are  left  behind  sincere  affection,  and  not  merely 
them  by  the  enterprising  colonists^  the  suii:gestion  of  pity,  she  replied: 
who  are  incessantly  advancing  into  ^^  I  will  be  your  wife,  Mr.  Henry, 
these  solitudes.  On  our  arrival  at  and  trust  that  you  will  find  in  me 
the  place  of  his  abode,  we  were  sur-  a  companion  worthy  of  you.  I  joy- 
rounded  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  fully  follow  the  dictates  of  my 
picturesque  hamlet,  who  informed  heart  in  yielding  it  to  your  wishes." 
us  that  the  person  whom  we  were  I  date  from  this  moment,  dear 
in  quest  of  no  longer  lived,  but  friend,  days  of  constant  and  un- 
directed us  to  his  former  resi-  clouded  happiness.  I  bless  that 
dence.  Two  months  before  he  had  Providence  which  has  led  me  by 
died  of  the  same  malady  which  ter-  mysterious  ways  and  strange  cir- 
minated  the  life  of  Jenny's  husband,  cumstaooes  to  the  only  earthly 
to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  his  blessing  I  was  covetous  of;  and  at 
property ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  time  when  it  seemed  more  distant 
the  decease  of  the  latter,  it  passed  from  me  than  ever.  Its  dispeosa- 
over  to  another  brother,  who  resid-  tions  towards  me  have  been  of  such 
ed  in  Europe;  and  the  young  widow  a  character,  that  affection,  gmti- 
was  thus  lef^  destitute  of  all  re-  tude  and  joy  now  divide  my  heart, 
sources.  and  the  anguish  and  misery  through 

This  intelligence    overwhelmed  which  I  have  passed  add  an  irre- 

Jenny^  who  felt  herself  abandoned  pressible  charm  to  my  present  htp- 

by  God   and   man,  in  this  distant  piness. 

land ;  and  yielding  to  a  transport  Jenny  had  lost  her  parents,  and 

of  despair,  she  threw  herself  into  her  nearest  remaining  relative  in 

my  arms,  all  bathed  in  tears.    At  Europe  was  an  uncle,  who  was  en- 

this  movement  of  a  young  female,  cumbered  with  the  care  of  a  iami- 

who  seemed  to  implore  my  protec-  ly ;  necessity,  rather  than  affection, 

tion,  and  to  resign  herself  to  me,  as  would  therefore  have  prompted  ber 

her  only  friend  left  on  earth,  I  ex-  return,  and  I  could   not   think  of 

perienced  the  strongest  emotion  I  my  own  but  with  repugnance — be- 

nad  ever  felt :  happiness  rendered  sides,  there  was  a  charm  in  the 

me    speechless !    I   breathed  mth  idea  of  remaining  amidst  the  new 

difficulty !  a  ray  of  hope  dawned  in  society,  in    whose   bosom    happy 

my  heart;  and  amidst  tumultuous  days  had  first  dawned  for  me.  The 

sentiments  awakened  a  delirium  of  country  in  which  we  were  is  mag- 

joj.    This  moment,  Louis,  changed  nificent,  scarcely  changed  by  the 

my  being.    An  impassable  barrier  first  labours  of  man ;  savage  and 

had. fallen,  and  I  was  released  from  silent,  but  still  animated  in  some 

the  fetters  of  shame  and  constraint,  respects  by  the  movement  of  pro- 

which    for  so    many    years    had  gressive  civilization.    I  wished  to 

weighed  heavily   on  my  heart. —  enter  into  this  movement,  to  renew 

As  soon  as  we  had  sufficiently  re-  my  existence  in  this  primitive  sim- 

covered  our  composure,  I  ventured  pie  life,  where  family  affections,  so 

to  make  an  avowal  of  my  senti-  much  relaxed  by  your  manners  and 

ments  to  Jenny,  and  proposed  that  worldly    pleasures,  are    enforced, 

we  should  unite  our  destinies  as  recognised,  and   enjoyed   in  rich 
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plenitode.  I  commiiDicated  niy  unprepomeeaing  figure,  mi^ht  se- 
desires  to  Jenny,  who  participated  lect  among  the  finest  girls  of  the 
in  them,  and  we  no  longer  thought  country,  and  win  her,  in  preference 
hut  of  putting  them  into  execution,  to  an  Adonis  who  did  not  know 
I  ofiiored  to  purchase  the  house  and  how  to  make  a  bargain,  or  to  clear 
property  of  my  wife^s  brother-in-  the  land,  or  to  foresee  what  would 
law,  and  having  obtained  it  at  a  promote  his  interest.  If  I  had  been 
moderate  price,  I  deposited  the  born  in  this  comer  of  the  world, 
money,  which  was  afterwards  trans-  with  my  aptitude  for  business,  I 
mitted  to  the  heirs.  would  have   been   considered  the 

Here  is  my  history,  dear  Louis;  best  match  in  the  place,  and  been 
and  you  may  imagine  the  rest  I  spared  much  suffering.  I  do  not, 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  town,  I  clear  however,  complain  of  my  destiny ; 
the  land,  I  am  one  of  those  busy  if  I  have  suffered  much,  I  enjoy 
ants  who  run  about,  pulling  down,  still  more.  I  would  rather  be  one 
transporting,  and  who  change  by  of  those  happy  men,  whose  good 
their  imperceptible  but  constant  ac-  fortune  awakens  more  of  pleasure 
tion,  the  face  of  this  vast  continent,  than  envy,  and  a  thousand  lively 
I  elect,  I  vote,  I  am  overburdened  sentiments,  in  which  I  find  the 
with  political  rights,  which,  though  charm  of  my  existence  would  have 
in  accordance  with  my  natural  been  unknown  to  me« 
tastes  and  inclinations,  are  the  only  Send  us  then  your  deformed  men, 
things  which  oppress  and  weary  we  will  find  wives  for  them.  But, 
roe  in  this  admirable  country.  But  apropos  I  what  a  pitiful  chimera  is 
this  is  a  light  evil,  and  when  I  have  that  **  opinion,"  which  you  once 
declaimed,  elected,  voted  for  a  whole  tried  to  make  me  fear.  In  this 
day,  I  return  to  my  Jenny  and  my  country  a  deformed  man  makes  his 
little  ones,  and  consider  the  political  way,  and  encounters  no  obstacle  if 
institutions  of  that  country  sublime  he  is  active,  industrious,  honest, 
and  admirable,  where  I  have  a  wife  even  to  a  moderate  degree,  he  may 
and  three  children.  become  a  husband,  a  &ther,  a  judge, 

There  are  in  our  colony  three  a  president,  who  knows  what? 
other  deformed  men ;  you  may  But  we  will  drop  this  subject ; 
congratulate  me  with  being  associ-  others  more  attractive  would  not 
ated  with  them,  but  do  not  pity  be  wanting,  were  it  not  necessary 
them,  Louis.  Their  deformity  does  to  close  this  long  letter.  How 
not  distress  them  any  more  than  precious,  dear  Louis,  would  be  an 
mine  does  roe  now ;  though  two  of  intercourse  with  such  a  friend  as 
tbem  are  still  unmarried,  but  they  you,  in  this  land,  so  fruitful  in  in- 
will  find  wives  whenever  they  wish,  teresting  subjects ;  where  the  hu- 
Here  the  indigent,  that  is  to  say,  man  race,  sprung  up  but  yesterday, 
the  idlers,  alone  cannot  obtain  establish  for  themselves  a  new  dea- 
them.  Marriage  is  not  here  the  tiny,  where  society  grows  up  under 
consummation  of  a  delicate  pen-  our  eyes,  where  so  many  questions 
chant  or  romantic  passion,  but  sim-  which  have  been  controverted  for 
ply  an  institution  ;  the  only  ques-  ages  among  thinkers,  daily  arise  on 
tion  is  to  combine  the  activity  of  a  a  virgin  soil,  and  a  nation  without 
wife  with  their  own,  and  to  collect  precedents,  proof,  practice  and  ex- 
&njilies  around  them.  A  man  who  periment ;  where  from  each  idea  a 
is  in  easy  circumstances,  indua-  fact  results  which  renders  it  sensi- 
trioQs.  skillful  in  business,  and  in  ble  to  the  eye,  makes  it  an  object  of 
good  healthy  were  he  of  the  most  thought,  and  furnishes  the  subject 
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of  a  lively,  spirited  investigation,  so  nothing  of  the  kind ;  they  are  ad- 

full  of  attraction  for  an  enquiring  venturers  without  sensibility ;  relig* 

mind.     And  if,  renewing  the  habi-  ious   without    poetry ;   pure  Tan- 

tudes  of  former  days,  we  should  quit  kees,  going,  coming,  speculating; 

the  town  to  ramble  in  the  country,  seeing  nothing  in  the  most  sublime 

how  beautiful,  how  delicious  would  objects  but  the  means  of  promoting 

be  our  promenades  amidst  these  their  interests ;  and  in  the  genuine 

scenes,  where  nature  has  reigned  as  charms  of  contemplation  but  tJie 

sovereign   since  the  creation;  in  most  effectual  cause  of  mortal  ennui, 

these  verdant,  silent  solitudes,  full  All  that  I  desire  of  my  past  life  is 

of  grandeur  and  mystery,  where  the  the  happiness  which  I  enjoyed  of 

eye  roams  from  wonder  to  wonder,  seeing  you  every  day.    I  have  long 

and  the  thoughts  are  enlarged  and  since  forgotten  the  cavalry ;  and 

purified ;  where  feeble  and  perish^  what  I  have  seen  of  lawyera  has 

able    man,  surrounded    by  these  disgusted  me  with  their  profession, 

works  of   omnipotence,  shudders  I  retain  but  a  ftunt  image  of  that 

with  religious  awe,  and  finds  refuge  child  for  whom   I  formerly  eicpe- 

and  shelter,  with  fear  and  tremb-  rienced  so  much  impetuous  reeling; 

ling,  under  the  wing  of  eternal  but  as  long  as  I  live,  I  will  r^ret 

love.     Ah,  my  ftiend,  if  my  soul  is  that  destiny  should  have  separated 

filled   with  these  emotions  while  me  from  you,  and  if  I  ever  make  a 

rambling  alone  in  the  desert,  how  voyage  to  Europe,  you,  and  you 

would  it  be  if  you  shared  them  alone,  my  much  beloved  friend,  will 

alone  with  me  t    The  people  by  be  the  attraction, 
whom  I  am  surrounded  experience 
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Ah,  dearest !  when  the  summer  suns 
More  warmly  kiss  the  flowers, 

When  through  the  wood  the  rivulet  runs. 
Cooling  the  noon-tide  hours ; 

The  voices  of  the  whispering  trees. 

The  blue  deeps  of  the  sky, 
The  song  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees, 

The  fragrance  wafled  by ; 

All  pnrest  charms  that  form  a  part 

Of  deepest  blissfulness 
Are  thine,  the  music  of  thy  heart, 

Thy  breath  of  tenderness. 
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no.  III. 

Bear  Eotue^  Aprils  185-.  And  now,  mj  Potter,  that  you 

The  portrait  you  draw,  my  dear  are  fairly  in  the  hy menial  harness. 

Apostle,  of  your  other  and  better  whose  silken  traces  will  not  bear  a 

portion,  is  a  chef  cTcmvre,  and  only  very  heavy  strain,  I  hope — I  feel 

streogthens  my  desire  for  a  more  persuaded — you  will    always  pull 

intimate  acquaintance.    I  have  no  even,  nor  ever  go  to  jerking,  and 

wish  to  introduce  upon  the  canvas  backing,   and  balking  when    the 

any  limning  of  my  own ;  your  pic-  pinch  comes,  as  if  that  method  of 

ture  is  complete ;    and  upon   the  drawing  would  better  advance  the 

deductions  drawn  therefrom,  I  have  domestic  plough,  through  the  some- 

dwhhzumentzucJcen.  In  the  physical  time  tough  sward  of  the  matrimo- 

description  also,  I  trace  a  fitness  of  nial  meadow.    No,  you  will  draw 

things :    ^  five  ^  feet  two  and  one-  true  like  a  good  horse,  what  though 

half  inches^  falls  just  three  inches  the  harness  gall  a  trifie.    The  sore 

and  one-qnarter  short  of  Prudence,  may  be  healed,  Paul ;  not  so  con- 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  corres-  fidence  once  sundered. 

ponds  admirably  with  our  respec*  Some  simpleton  says,  somewhere, 

tive  admeasurements;  since  what-  ,,.-       ^  u    v      j      /•  .    u 

,        .                   '  ^^Nowshehasboundmefast,  she  meant 

ever  advantages  you  may  possess  i^  i^,^  ^^ 

over  me   latitudinally   considered.  To  run  me  hard,  and  ride  mo  at  her  will." 

you  must  yield  to  the  superior  ex-  , 

tent  of  my  horizon.    You  say  "  her  *"^  *S*'"' 

mouth  does  only  one  thing  better  "  Vm  married !  Death !   Fm  sped !  How 

thnn  talking."  This  has  occasioned  -     ,   likeado^ 

tviA  «^«.«  i:7#u  -^^^.  1-*:^,.      \ir;^kf  Looked    Hercules,    thus    to    a    distaff 

me  some  tittle  speculation.    Might  •  chained." 
it  be  singing,  or  eating,  or  drink- 

iDg,  or  smiling,  or but  knowing  l^^t  we  will  not  be  scared  by  cries 

your  tastes,  I  should  guess  it  must  ^^^e  these,  nor  believe  that  other 

be  kissing ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  witling  and  dotard, 

kissing,  and  that  you  improve  the  «« ^^r  no  lore  rites,  but  let  wives  stiU 

fortunate  little    circumstance,  fro-  seek  them ; 

qnently  to                             *  ^^'}  when  the^  come  unsought,  they 

*         ^  seldom  like  them." 

**  Dwell  on  the  rubied  lip*8  expansion." 

Well,  from  the  day  the  wanton  ^p,  Mr.  Potter,  your  motto  and 

Cyprian  Queen  compounded  of  am-  ^^^^  »°*"  rather  be,  with  "  manly 

brosialjuice,  and  nectar,  and  honey,  tenderness,"  to    love    our   wives; 

and  soft  violet  scent,  with  spoil  of  "  not  first  a  kneeling  slave,  and  then 

roses,  that  bewitching  little  article,  *  tyrant, 

who  that  has  had  experience,  but  ^  I  could  growl  forth  a  great  growl, 

will  agree,  that  ^  «®"^^  ^^^*  ^^  ^®  W  of  Ursa 

Major,  and  with  infinite  relief;  but 

"—-those  kisses  breathe  delight,  be  not  unnecessarily  terrified,  my 

WTicre  Love  the  sweetly  vengeful  dart  i^_-   if  •    ^^^  ^i.  „^,/j  ^^.,i  j  ,JL„i 

Exchanges,  while  fond  lips  unite,  ?«*V*  ^*  "^J  *^  ^^^  ^       ,^  ^   . ' 

lips  echoing  soft  as  kisses  part  ? '^  but  the  weather,  the  weather.    It  is 
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not  my  habit  to  interfere  in  any  appear.**  Early  did  I  say  f  Oh, 
way;  or  ever  with  the  condition  of  Paul !  how  looked  the  last  sunrise! 
the  elements,  only  when  they  be-  When  did  you  become  a  convert  to 
have  80  shamefully  shabby,  that  to  the  suggestive  counsel  of  thejngen- 
be  found  in  their  company  might  oous  Llamela  ? 
be  accounted  inf,  dig,  I  then  love  No  such  welcome  visions  of  buds 
to  enjoy  my  little  private  growl;  and  blossoms  for  us;  no  such  melt- 
such  is  at  present  the  case.  Last  iog  symptoms  for  us  hyperboreana; 
week,  the  prospects  about  Bear  all  the  tokens  of  the  coming  Spring, 
House  were  looking  up ;  we  en-  in  swelling  buds,  or  charm  of  ear- 
joyed  four  whole  days  of  blessed  liest  birda,  or  springing  blade,  are 
sunshine,  and  soothing  airs  came  yet  among  the  hoped  for  things ; 
from  the  South.  The  robins  but  the  invisible  pledges  of  nature's 
chirped  in  crowds  around  the  lawn,  resurrection,  already  beckon  n^y  wik 
and  picked  up  the  asbberries  with  ling  steps;  I  walk  as  in  faith,  and 
ih^xx  gelben  schnabeh.  I  counted  feel  as  in  hope  its  rejuvenescence, 
eleven  individual  spears  of  green  It  is  Spring  in  ray  heart  to-day ;  I 
grass  lifting  their  heads  timidly  up  must  be  tilling  its  neglected  fallows, 
from  the  yellow,  frostbitten  ground,  Soon  will  rebellion  be  abroad  in 
and  lilacs  already  displayed  the  old  winters  dominions;  the  swelling 
swelling  bud.  All  nature  was  evi-  brooks  will  rise,  the  wann  banks 
dently  ready,  and  awaiting  but  the  dissolve  allegiance  and  the  sheltered 
signal  for  a  grand  splurge,  other-  nooks  throw  off  his  livery.  Soon 
wise  called  demonstration.  Expec-  the  green  standard  of  revolt  will 
tation  was  on  tip- toe.  False,  fist-  be  upraised,  and  nature  proclaim 
tering  hope !  To-day,  the  ground,  her  freedom,  and  break  forth  in 
to  use  an  uncommon  similitude,  is  songs  of  victory.  To  us  of  the 
wrapped  in  its  winding  sheet ;  stiff,  Bear  House,  so  long  frozen  down, 
stark  and  cold.  The  robins  are  congealed  and  snow-banked,  ice 
all  frozen  or  gone,  and  pick  no  bound  and  frost-fastened,  (not  to  say 
more  berries  with  gelben  schnabeh,  bitten,)  how  welcome  the  deliver- 
Expectation  has  descended  to  the  anc«. 

soles  of  her  feet  and  retired  deject-  I  wish  it  were  in  ray  power  to 
ed.  What  should  we  do,  where  gratify  your  curiosity  in  regard  to 
should  we  turn  for  hope,  did  there  the  appellation,  so  striking,  of  this 
not  lie  buried  beneath  this  snowy  venerable  mansion.  No  authentic 
shroud  a  promise — a  promise  of  account  has  come  down  to  us  of 
resurrection  ? — ^a  promise  that  seed  the  causa  et  origo  of  its  nanie. 
time  and  harvest  should  never  fail?  There  is  a  tradition  extant  in  the 
Bift  what  of  the  season  in  the  Grunteriamily,  that  at  some  remote 
low  latitudes?  Do  you  sit  with  day,  one  of  my  ancestors,  a  Grunter 
open  casements  inviting  luxurious  of  the  old  school,  met  in  desfierate 
airs?  or  has  the  old  tyrant  been  encounter  with  a  female  bear,  some- 
abroad  with  you  also,  and  shaken  where  up  the  ravine  that  winds  in 
you  by  the  nose,  or  taken  you  wild  and  solitary  beauty  back  from 
familiarly  by  the  hand  ?  O,  no  ;  the  house  to  the  fores£ ;  but  on  thia, 
I  imagine  the  **  sweet  South,"  her-  as  a  mere  tradition,  (recognizing  the 
aid  of  Spring,  blooming  upon  your  propensity  of  human  nature  to  fab- 
banks  nf  violets ;  and  that  you '^get  rication,)  I  should  not  place  much 
up  early  with  your  beloved  to  the  reliance,  however  gratifying  to  fam* 
vineyards,  to  see  if  the  vine  flour-  ily  pride,  were  it  not  that,  in  appar» 
ish,  and  whether  the  tender  grape  ent  corroboration  of  its  genuioe- 
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oeBS,  we  ha^e  among  our  heir-  tore  rising  abruptly  from  the  rav* 
looms,  in  an  upper,  unfrequented  ine,  giving  forth  in  its  season  such 
apartment,  an  old  picture  nearly  sweet  perfumes  of  clover  and  of 
ODtilerated  by  time,  representing  milk,  with  every  breath  from  the 
an  athletic  man  with  the  Grunt-  West;  there  is  the  ^Mook  off,^  just 
er  features,  engaged  in  single  above  the  garden,  with  its  pane- 
combat  with  a  she  bear.  With  rama  of  valley  and  village,  river, 
his  left  hand  he  holds  that  war-  forest  and  mountain.  The  ravine, 
like  quadruped  fast  by  the  tail;  our  retreat  in  the  hot  noons  of 
the  beast  making  fearful  plunges  to  summer,  (but  from  which  the  mos- 
break  away;  while  the  right  wields  quitoes  always  drive  us,)  ever  ani* 
a  huge  weapon,  with  which  he  is  mate  with  charm  of  birds ;  then 
supposed  to  be  delivering  blows,  the  garden,  the  walks,  each  tree, 
Your  military  eye  will  at  once  de-  and  shrub,  and  cabbage,  so  full  of 
tect  the  advantages  my  supposed  associations;  the  stately  turkeys 
ancestor  secured  by  this  brilliant  suggestiveof  Christmas,  the  gallant 
manoeuvre  on  the  rear.  He  is  sup-  gallinaceous  cocks,  the  matronly 
posed  to  have  rendered  his  adver-  hens,  their  cackling  indicative  of 
sary  hors  de  combat.  Perhaps  she  eggs,  the  agitation  on  discovering 
bad  cubs.  We  have  no  means  of  the  nests  and  bringing  in  the  de- 
ascertaining  whether  the  tail  broke,  posits;  then  the  old  sport  of  crow 
It  is  sound  in  the  picture;  but  that  shooting  from  the  south  piazza  off 
the  assailant  deemed  such  a  result  the  tall  pine  by  the  spring,  and  the 
possible,  if  not  probable,  seems  safe  excitement  attending  the  squirrel 
to  be  inferred,  from  the  fact  of  his  hunting  of  Miserable,  (pronounce 
fiice  being  turned'over  his  shoulder,  Mis^able,)  poor  dog,  who  notwith- 
as  if  looking  to  secure  a  retreat  in  standing  the  various  changes  in  his 
case  it  happened.  This  is  all  the  plan  of  operations  during  the  hun« 
information  bearing  on  the  matter  dreds  of  campaigns  he  has  made 
I  hare  been  able  to  glean  after  the  across  the  ravine,  has  never  sue* 
most  diligent  research.  To  me  it  ceeded  in  capturing  a  single  squir- 
is  quite  satisfactory  evidence  that  rel ;  (from  the  mortification  arising 
Bear  House  took  its  name  from  the  from  which  repeated  disappoint- 
6clat  created  by  this  exploit.  meats,  and  jealousy  of  Tom  Hintz, 
I  should  deplore  any  forgetful'  who  every  day  brings  in  a  captured 
ness  on  your  part,  through  long  chipmuck, my  wife  traces  the  cause 
absence,  of  its  situation,  and  pleas-  of  his  very  miserable  expression  of 
ant  accessories.  It  looks  out,  as  countenance,  whence  his  name,) 
you  remember,  to  the  four  cardinal  all  these,  my  friend,  with  countless 
points,  as  usual  with  all  respectable  other  nameless  attaishments  and 
country  houses.  Standingon  rising  pastimes,  fill  up  the  measure  of  our 
ground  gently  sloping  eastward,  days,  and  bind  our  hearts  and  af- 
coromanding  the  broad  wooded  val-  fections  to  the  old  Bear  House, 
ley,  the  shining  river,  and  the  hills  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
beyond,  its  site  is  one  of  much  nat-  a  small  contribution  to  the  stock  of 
nral  beauty.  We  find  many  things  baby  literature,  composed  on  the 
to  admire  and  love,  many  tender  occasion  of  the  auspicious  event,  in 
little  associations  to  attach  us  to  its  the  honey- moon  of  which  you  are 
cherished  bounds.  There  is  the  now  indulging,  and  in  anticipation 
open  lawn  arched  with  noble  trees,  of  your  future  necessities  in  that 
extending  to  the  deep,  sheltering  line.  Let  me  recommend  its  senti- 
woods  on  the  North  ;  the  hill  pas-  ments  to  your  regard  and  practice. 
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I  ahall  feel  flattered  with    yoor         "^o  contemplation  sweet  hell  fly, 

jodgment  that  in  thi.  effort  the  o!  iT^fr^rtiS^S*  "°"'* ''^' 
muse  has  been  courted  not  alto- 
gether in  vain,     I  bar  you  to  note  Bootsoff!  our  darling  lambkin's  sleeping! 
iL      ^:^   i:  :*       t  al^         ^          ^  Soft  o  er  lis  cheek  a  smile  is  creeping! 
the  simplicity  of  thoae  verses,   so  ^„a  pains  the  moving  theme,  * 

commeudable  a  quality  m  these  ar-         That  lights  its  infant  dream ; 

tificial  times.    The  ladies  will  be  ^  ^  Wife  has,  so  I  should  deem, 

partial  to  them,  of  that  I  feel  per-  I°d«»g«^  >°  «^*>*««- 

Suaded  ;  the  theory  set  forth  will  Wha-a-ah!— hnngrjlpapafeeditsoon^y, 

entirely  captivate  their  appreciative  ^^'5  *'  rolly^racker"  out  a  spoony  ;— 

.    J   •'    y*^      ...      .      t   ^  ^\  Now  to  and  fro  m  bed, 

mmdS.     I    anticipate    for    tbem  a  White  night-capon  my  head, 

fiime,  and  that  they  will  be  pinned         Wife  sleeping  like  the  dead — 

up  in  every  bed  room.     My  wife,  to  O^'  ^^^  aerene* 

whom  I  have  recited  them,  simply  Past  one;  squally!  babe  embracing, 

recommends  that  the  military  and  Somewhat  yawny,  floor  a  pacini^; 
geometrical  allusions  beexpunged;         ?''1"«^**T  V"r!%,  -  u* 

P    .    .,  .  ,  *  T    i_  11  Form  square!  if  not  all  right. 

but  tnese  are  in  a  trope.    1  shall         O!  what  supreme  delight! 

have  them  set  to  music.  Who  would  be  sleeping? 

HocruAay.  y^      ^^^   p^^l     j^  ^^^|j 

£rm^TeeVS:rr^^^^  please  your  wife,   (and  what  1  say 

Thou  'st  had  thy  catnip  tea ;  to  you  I  say  to  all,)  take  care  of  the 

Sqtiared^ie  all  things  lo  thee  ;  babies  at  night 

CA«»^M,  what  wisdom  can  foresee,         ArliAu   mav  roup  MatrnoliA  avap 

What  prudence  hinder?  , ,  AUieu,  may  your  Magnolia  e\er 

blossom. 
Sleep,  buntin',  sleep :  thy  father  horering  c,«^^  n  »Tt^^^»» 

Around  thy  crib,  tucks  in  the  covering:  OIMO^   URUNTKR. 

No  sleep  shall  close  his  eye, 


NUMBER     IV. 

Magnolia  Cabin^  Ala^  May^  185-.  dining    against    the    sunny   side, 

Mt  dbar  Simon  :  A  hearty  how-  amiably  licking  his  paw,  and  man* 

dVe-do  to  your  letter,  and  for  its  ipulating  his  head, 

bestowal  a  shake  of  your  paw,  as  Your  contribution    to   infisintile 

you  will  be  a  bear.     For  an  ursui  literature  is  worth  more  than  worda^ 

major  (and  weVe  both  ceased  to  be  and  as  the  greater  comprehends 

minors  some  time  ago)  your  growls  the  less,  it  would  logically  become 

are  harmonious,  and  come  to  my  Wordsworth.    As  a  composition, 

ear  like  the  ^  gentle  wooing "  of  it  is  admirable,  and  as  a  deacrip* 

the  south  wind.    Growl  again  and  tion,  no  doubt  truthful ;  but  of  this 

growl  often,  good  Mr.  Bear.    What  I  shall  perhaps  be  better  able  to 

a  title,  my  dear  Grunter,  that  sug-  judge  hereafter.    It  appeals  forci- 

gests  for  a  book  you  may  choose  to  bly   toi  the  sympathies  of  every 

write  one  of  these  days :  "  Growls  father  and  mother  in  the  land,  a 

from  Bear  House."    It  would  sell  large  and  respectable  audience,  and 

like  ^  Uncle  Tom.'*    You'd  have  a  cannot  fail  to  become  a  popular 

vignette,   with    a    picture  of   the  production, 

growlery,  and  of  Master  Bruin  re-  Something — whether  it  be  die 
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beantiful   weather,  the  singing  of  for  their  situations ;  so  that  a  part 

the  birds,  the  green  grass,  or  mere-  of  the  fleece  may  indirectly  find  its 

ly  a  wandering  fancy — something  way  to  the  pocket  of  the  lordly 

reminds   me   of  our  walk  in  the  proprietor. 

spring  time  from  Oxford  to  Ships-  Suppose,  Simon,  Congress  should 

ton,  on  the   way  to  Stratford-on-  vote  Scott  a  couple  of  millions  for 

Avon.    It  would  be  supererogatory  a  residence  and  its  appurtenances^ 

to  ask  you,  if  you  recollect  it,  be-  would  not  the  democracy  stand  oa 

eaose  I  know  you  do,  and  couldn't  their  heads  in  utter  amazement  and 

forget  it  if  you  would.     Could  you  consternation  ?     But  supposing  the 

forget  the  grateful  draught  of  ale  erant  made,  and  the  domain  in  ex* 

by  the  wayside  in  the  little  town  of  istence,  would  the  old  warrior  allow 

hearen-knows-what,  fori  have  long  his  servants  to  charge  twenty-five 

been  oblivious  of  its  name,  though  cents  per  head  for  showing  his  bed- 

I  recall  its  features?    Or  the  deli-  room,    his   billiard-table,   and  his 

cious  sensation  of  relief  you  expe  war-horse  f 

rienced   about  those  tired  legs  of  Do  you  remember,  too,  our  morn- 

vours  as  you  stretched  yourself  out  ing  in  the  parish  church  at  Wood- 

in  the  fly  which  bore  our  wearied  stock,  and  the  clerk  who  so  exaspe' 

lirobsfrom  Shipston  to  Stratford-on-  rated  the  h's  in  reading  the  lessons  t 

Avon?     Or  the  fragrance   of  the  And  the  tall,  high-cravated  iln^/aitf, 

weed   which   solaced   you  for  the  whom  I  thought  so  busily  engaged 

&tigue  of  a  twenty  mile  walk  be  in  the  lining  of  his  hat,  when  he 

tween   four  and  nine,  P.  M.,  that  was  only  saying  his  prayers.     It 

day  ?     What  a  swinging  gait  we  seems  a  trifle   ridiculous  to  see  a 

kept  up,  eh  ?     Could  we  do  it  now?  man  enter  bis  pew,  plump  into  his 

And  how  heartily  we  enjoyed  the  seat,  and  immediately  plunge  not 

exercise,  the  fine  weather,  and  the  only  into  religious  abstraction,  but 

Dovel,and,  to  us,  interesting  scenery,  also  right  \nto  the  crown  of  his 

By  Jove,  Simon,  that  was  the  hey-  beaver  !       Is    he    occupied    with 

day  of  our  youth.  thoughts   of  his  Maker,   or   with 

Blenheim,  where  our  walk  of  speculations  on   the  gilded    label 

twenty  miles  began,  and  which  we  which  records   the  fact  that  Joe 

risited   from   Woodstock,  with  its  Stubb  is  a  fashioner  of  hats  in  the 

vales  and  upland,  its  bridges  and  Strand  ?    Then,  after  a  minute  of 

waterfall,   its  splendid    oaks    and  profound  cogitation,  he  returns  to 

green  lawn,  made  a  deep  impres-  the  outer  world,  assumes  the  erect 

sion  on  us.    Is  it  not  a  worthy  attitude  of  atrue  Briton,  and  his  rubi- 

monnment  of  a  great  nation's  grat-  cund    face    radiates  the    satisfao- 

itude?     Half  a  million  of  pounds  tion  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  that 

were  appropriated  at  once  to  its  he  has  done  an  act  becoming  a  free- 

porchase,  (does  not  Murray  recite  man   and   a  Briton;  in  fact,  the 

the  fact?)  and  to  the  erection  of  right  sort  of  thing.    ^^ Didn't  I  see 

the  palace   we  explored  together,  his  'Iness,  the  Duke,  do  it  at  St 

under  the  direction  of  flunkies  Nos.  George's  f '    Simon,  these  people, 

1,  2,  and  3,  besides  a  gardener  and  with  all  their  sterling  qualities,  are 

head  ostler,  at  a  cumulative  fee  of  dreadful  snobs, 

five  shiHings  sterling  ?     We  got  When  Thackeray  wrote  the  his- 

uaed  to  such  extortions  before  we  tory  of  English  snobs,  the  great 

quitted    merrie    England.      It    is  humourist  recognized  the  rich  vein 

hardly  to  be  believed,  yet  true  to  a  of  his  countrymen.     As  there  is 

great  extent,  that  the  servants  pay  said  to  be  no  fool  like  the  fool- 
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hardy,  so  there  is  no  snob  like  the  infamouB.  Therefore,  while  we  ar« 
Eoglish  snob.  Proceed  to  clasBify  fully  conscious  that  Dickens  is  a 
him,  as  Thackeray  does,  and  he  fills  snob  of  unexampled  water,  lapida- 
a  good  sized  volume ;  yet  the  sub-  rily  speaking — knowing  that  if  a 
ject  remains  unexhausted.  With-  snob  were  liable  to  conviction  and 
out  such  classification,  however,  sentence  in  proportion  to  the  great- 
individualities  are  merged ;  and  a  ness  of  his  ofiencea,  Dickens  woold 
general  observer  when  he  looks  at  date  all  his  books  from  Sydney — 
that  part  of  the  British  Isles,  de-  we  may  yet  confess  our  pleasure  at 
voted  to  the«pecies  homo  called  ^* Little  Nell**  and  ^ Sam  Wener,** 
Eni^lishmaii,  is  only  conscious  that  without  being  read  out  of  the  com* 
he  is  regarding  a  race  of  snobs-—  panionship  of  honest  folk ;  and 
the  snob  nation.  Other  nations  we  may  continue  to  admire  the  star 
are  not  devoid  of  snobs  ;  there  are  that  rose  out  of  Bow  street,  withcNit 
French,  Russian,  German,  Dutch,  apprehension  of  seeing  it  quenched 
Turkish,  nay,  we  need  not  blush  to  ip  the  waters  of  Botany  Bay. 
confess  it,  for  it  is  no  very  disbon-  The  instance  to  which  I  haye 
curable  attribute,  American  Snobs;  alluded,  occurs  in  an  article  in 
but,  like  nian^s  love,  their  snobbism  '^Household  Words,"  and  is  entitled 
is  ^  of  itself  a  thing  apart,"  not  a  **  American  changes  of  namea.'* 
national  feature.  Whereas  it  is  an  Dickens  is  ridiculing  our  passion  for 
Englishman's  nationality,  just  as  vi-  the  conversion  of  celebrated  namea 
vacity  is  French;  craftiness,  Greek;  to  our  own  and  the  uses  of  our  poa- 
subtlety,  Italian;  ponderousness,  terity.  He  says,  ^^ everybody  will 
German;  and in-(some say, iic)qui8i-  understand  the  motives  of  sach  a 
tiveness,  American.  Not  to  be  choice — if  choice  were  to  be  made 
snobbish  is  to  be  un-English.  Of  -7-of  names  so  gilded  with  historic 
him  we  say  ^  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  literary  hme  as  those  of  Mor- 
but  a  man  of  extended  views,  and  timer,  Wellington,  Washington  and 
general  information."  Of  the  oth-  Byron.  But  many,  many  Eo^liah- 
ers,  **  he  is  a  Frenchman,  Russian,  men  are  not  aware  that  there  are 
icc^  but  a  roan  of  narrow  mind,  or  have  recently  been  in  existence 
prejudice,"  Ac.  American  historical  celebrities  call- 
An  instance  of  English  snobbism  ed  Van  Buren,  Webster,  Calhoun,^ 
has  just  come  to  my  notice  in  con-  ifec. 

nexion  with  one  particularly  noto-  Dickens  here  records  the  sup- 
riouB  in  this  country,  and  who  has  posed  ignorance  of  his  countrymen 
the  national  feature  prominently  with  an  evident  smile  of  satisfac. 
developed.  I  will  give  it  as  illus-  tion ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  thoug^h  that 
trating  one  of  the  many  aspects  of  he  mistakes  his  premises,  if  not  for 
this  insniar  disease.  It  is  hardly  the  fame  of  the  ** celebrities,'^  at 
necessary  to  say  that  this  wide-  least  for  the  credit  of  his  country- 
famed  national  orgasm  is  Dickens,  men  (very  far  in  the  country  no 
who,  I  am  told,  came  under  the  doubt).  It  requires  an  Englishman 
lively  scalpel  of  his  great  cotempo-  of  the  very  highest  snob-organiaa- 
rary  in  the  ^^  Literary  Snob."  For-  tion  to  plume  himself  on^  the  lact 
tunately  for  our  pleasures,  snob-  that  "many,  many  Englishmen"  do 
bishness  is  not  a  thing  which  not  know  of  Webster  and  Calhoun, 
renders  the  possessor  of  it  ineligi-  and — ("what  was  the  name  of  that 
ble  to  good  society.  It  does  not,  other  clever  man  who  used  to  make 
like  burglary  or  horse-thieving,  good  speeches?  Ah  1  yes.  Clay  r^ 
make  the  man  who  indulges  in  it  He  is  saying  to  himself  you  can  see 
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**  these  people  tbougbt  themselyee  upon  bj  tbe  Tenerable  Chief  ^Jaa- 

g^reat    Uiings — ^tbey    made  a  stir  tice,  a  man  honored  for  bis  abilities 

amooff  tbeir  neighbours  in  their  and  from  his  position,  throughout 

own  little  world;  but,  poor  fellows,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 

^manj,   many  Englishmen'   never  His  visitor^s  name  was  announced, 

even  heard  of  them.    They — they  '^Tell  him  my  hours  for  reception 

lired  too  finr  off,  you  see."  have  passed  I"    It  was  worthy  of 

Of  a  man  who  dropped  the  name  Brummel  in  his  best  days;  only 

^of  Alexander  Hamilton,  alleging  that  Brummel    would   have  been 

that  he  could  not  ^^support  the  dig-  conscious     of    his    impertinence; 

nity  of  a  name  so  famous  in  histo-  whereas  Dickens    acteil   in   right 

r^^  he  says:  ^  It  mast  be  observed  down  earifest,  and  the  purest  spirit 

that  this  smart  mechanic,  ^id  not  of  snobism.     Enveloped  in  an  at- 

refer  to  the  conqueror  of  Darius,  mosphere  of  inflation,  induced  in 

[la  there  in   EfCgl\%h  history   an  part  by  the  adulation  of  which  he 

Alexander  Hamilton  who  conquer-  was  the  object,  in  part  by  constitu- 

ed  Darius  fl      but  to  the  greatest  tional  temperament,  he  was  uncon- 

Alexander  he  bad   ever  heard  of,  scious  of  offence,  and  had  he  been 

Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Trea-  propelled  down  stairs,  according  to 

snry  of  Washington,  and  I  only  his  deserts,  by  the  foot  of  one  of 

hope  (for  the  sake   of  American  the  neighbouring  disciples  of  liber- 

(OMUT  "propre)  that  a  portion  of  my  ty,  he  would  doubtless  have  consi- 

readers  may  know  wno  is  meant."  dered  himself  extremely  ill-used. 

Now  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  a  ^  All  this  digression  in  conse^ 

mob  that  he  is  unconscious  of  his  quence  of  an   Englishman   saying 

own  weak  points.     In  fact  snobism  his  prayers    in    his    hat"      Yes, 

would    vanish    from    among    the  Simon,  and  considering  the  tempt- 

realms  of  the  earth  if  he  were  thus  ing  character  of  the  theme,  I  think 

conscious.    But  more  than  this  the  I  let  you  off  easily, 

snob  never  suspects  but  that  all  are  Let  us  return  now  to  that  beau- 

as  blind  as    nimself ;    and   when  tiful  spring  time  and   merry  Eng- 

Dickens  read    over,  after  having  land.     Of  the  *^fair  Rosamond"  of 

penned  it,  he  rather  admired  that  the  days  of  Henry  II,  we    could 

•  phrase  of '*  smart  mechanic."     He  glean  no  intelligence  at  Woodstock, 

sat  surrounded  by  the  volumes  of  Her  gentle  spirit  has  taken  flight 

his  own  creation,  the  monuments  of  from  its   poetical   locale,  and  lives 

his  genius,  and  his  lips  parted  with  only  in  the  book  where  I  suspect  it 

a  smile,  and  his  eyes  kindled  with  was  chiefly  born.    At  all  events  we 

satisfaction  over  the  epithet  whose  might  as  well   have  asked   for  the 

ring,  like  the  sound  of  hammer  on  feir  girl  herself,  or  her  royal  lover, 

anvil,  spoke    of    labour  and   toil,  as  for  any  item  associating  her  with 

'^Smart  mechanic !"    It  was  a  novel  the  place.    A  similar  absence  of 

idea  to  imagine  a  ibeohanic  smart  local    information  Encountered  us 

Or  a  reporter,  eh  ¥  not  many  miles  from    Newstead 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  heard  Abbey,  when  we  inquired   for  the 

this    other    instance    of   snobism  residence  of  Lord  Byron.     ^*Lord 

which  Dickens  is  said  to  have  per-  Byron  ?     Lord  Byron  f    No,  sir,  he 

petratad  at  Washington  during  his  don't  live  'ereabouts.    Enow  all  the 

famous  visit  to  this  country,  now  a  families  about  ^ere,  sir,  but  never 

good  many  years  ago.    If  it  is  not  'eard  of  Lord  Byron."    It  was  only 

a  true  story,  it  is  at  least  a  surpass-  flunky   to  be  sure,  but  could  you 

ing  counterfeit      He  was  called  find  a  Scotch   boy  who  had  not 
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heard  of  Bums,  or  a  German  lad  ''Not  much  here"  yon  will  say, 

ignorant  of  the  names  of  Schiller  ^  of  recollections  of  our  walk  of  a 

and  Goethe 9    Johnnv  Bull  is  tut  June  ailemoon  in  rural  England." 

generis  wherever  you  meet  him,  Well,  I  leave  you  to  disinter  what 

sir,  from  the  crown—- of  his  head,  I  have  forgotten,  or  omitted, 

to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  The  mistake  as  to  our  nationality 

What  a  noble  front  this  proud  to  which  you  refer,  reminds  me  of 

palace  of  Blenheim  presents  as  it  our  being  taken  for  Italians  in  Lon* 

looks  to  the  north  from  its  com-  don.    Our  complexion  must  have 

manding  position,  over  lake,  bridge  had  something  of  the  *^  shadowed 

and  park.    It  is  of  itself  a  roonu-  livery  of  the  burnished  sun."    And, 

ment  toSirJohn  Vanburgh  to  have  en  passant^  let  me   remark   how 

conceived  and  executed  such  a  pile,  much  better  mannered  are  the  Par 

It  was  on  this  architect  that  the  risians,  and  for  that  matter  the  peo* 

following   epitaph   was   maile,  in  pie  of  the  continental  cities  gene* 

caustic  allusion  to  his  supposed  lean-  rally.     In   London  a  man   with  a 

ing  to  the  heavy  style  in  architec-  hat  or  a  coat  of  a  shape  different 

ture.  from  the  angular  and  ungraoefiil 

., , ,   ,             . ,          .   ^    .  pattern  due  to  the  London  orHsU. 

**  Lie  heavy  on  Dim  earth,  for  be  F.       -ai^i       *       ji.       rr*^ : 

Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee."        "  meviUbly  sUred  at     He  IS  evi- 

dently  an  outsider  and  must  be 
Certainly  there  are  stirring  asso-  made  to  feel  it  Such  is  the  im- 
ciations  connected  with  Blenheim,  pression  he  receives  at  all  event& 
But  were  I  an  Englishman  I  do  not  But  in  Paris  he  may  mingle  with 
know  whether  all  this  grandeur  the  best  dressed  crowds,  and  provid- 
would  inspire  me  more  with  pride  ed  he  behaves  himself  passes  nn- 
or  mortification.  Its  existence  is  noticed  in  any  garb.  Is  it  the 
coeval  with  a  proud  epoch  in  the  temperament  of  the  people  that 
history  of  the  nation — ^the  period  creates  such  difference  of  national 
resounding  with  the  victones  of  manners?  Does  the  bile  of  the 
Ramillies  and  Malplaquet,  and  islander  perpetually  mingle  itadf 
marked  by  tlie  wane  of  the  colossal  with  his  emotions,  and  passing 
power  of  Louis  XIV.  Yet  I  could  thence  to  his  manners  impart  to 
not  divest  my  mind  of  the  petty  them  iU  own  unhealthy  tinge!  I 
memories  which  hang  around  the  have  rarely  met  an  Englishman,  in 
name  of  the  Churchills — their  all  my  rambles,  who  did  not  at  first 
obscure  origin  and  want  af  educa-  sight  repel  me,  however  much  I 
tion — the  cowardly  part  played  by  may  afterwards  have  learned  to  like 
the  Duke  toward  the  absconding  and  esteem  him. 
James  his  late  master — the  petty  Besides  these  memories  which  may 
intrigues  of  Sarah  his  wife  at  the  be  due  to  our  beautiful  weather,  this 
court  of  Anne — and  finally  his  sor-  has  brought  out  an  abundance  of 
didness  and  venality.  How  such  a  my  favorite  magnolia  flowers;  so 
character  dwindles  by  the  side  of  that  the  "  cabin^  is  redolent  of  a 
that  of  Washington;  and  how  diffi-  perfume  richer  than  all  that  Lulnn 
cult  it  is  to  find  a  man  great  in  all  ever  dreamed  of.  I  wish  I  could 
his  actions.  Brilliant  feats  and  send  you  one  of  these  snperb  flow- 
great  vices  are  so  constantly  con-  ers  whose  pure  white,  rivals  the 
comitant,  that  the  history  of  heroes  snows  which  have  so  lately  disap- 
becomes  a  motley  page  made  up  of  peared  around  you. 
admirable  achievements  and  of  dee-  As  ever,  youra^ 
picable  frailties.  PAOXi* 
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ADAM    MIOKIKWITZ.* 

To  most  Americans  the  name  of  government  had  gained  immensely, 
Poland  conveys  only  a  general  and  when  stronger  powers  undertook 
very  indistinct  idea  of  a  country  the  administration  of  Poland, 
that  once*  held  a  proud  position  So  coolly  did  we  regard  that 
among  the  nations,  and  disappeared  spectacle,  than  which  there  is  no 
suddenly,  we  hardly  know  how.  thing  more  solemn,  nothing  more 
We  remember  the  fierv  verses  of  tremendous,  the  extinction  of  a  na- 
Oarapbell,  that  we  used  to  recite  in  tional  existence.  The  world  loses, 
our  schoolboy  days,  and  how  pro-  even  in  material  power  and  pros- 
per it  then  seemed  to  talk  of  Kosci-  perity,  by  such  an  event.  One 
usko,  and  the  infamous  partition  of  competitor  the  less  in  the  glorious 
Poland.  These  were  stock  themes  struggle  for  civilization  ;  one  more 
for  the  debating  societies  in  our  source  dried  up  of  patriotism,  of 
younger  days ;  but  as  the  years  noble  endeavour  in  every  honoura- 
rolled  on,  and  the  pursuits  of  active  ble  field,  of  strongest  motives  for 
life  engrossed  our  attention  more  energetic  action,  for  consistent  and 
and  more,  we  quietly  forgot  "War-  living  sense  of  duty.  We  cannot, 
saw's  last  champion,^  and  even  the  we  should  not,  acquiesce  in  that 
very  name  of  Poland.  Blotted  from  cold  and  selfish  doctrine,  that  what- 
the  map  of  Europe,  the  very  exist-  ever  is  is  right ;  a  doctrine  that 
ence  of  the  Polish  people  was  blot,  would  have  stopped  all  develop- 
fed  from  the  minds  of  men»  and  we  ment  of  liberty  upon  the  earth  ; 
all  experienced  a  strange  surprise  that  would  have  left  Marathon  an 
when,  in  the  eventful  "year  of  rev-  unknown  name,  and  Rimnymede 
olution,"  the  Polish  residents  of  undistinguished,  and  Bunker  Hill 
Paris  marched  in  procession  through  unhallowed, 
the  streets,  and  spoke  to  Lamartine  Had  this  doctrine  prevailed,  his- 
in  .the  tone  of  the  representatives  of  tory  would  have  been,  indeed,  a 
a  nation.  tedious  tale  of  wars  and  cunning 

Those  of  us  who  took  the  pains  schemes,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is, 

to  examine  the  history  of  Poland,  a  living  testimony  to  the  nobleness 

made  up  our  minds,  for  the  most  of  man,  a  glorious  record  of  his 

part,   with    that   harsh  judgment  triumphs  and  his   progress.     The 

characteristic  of  a  prosperous  peo-  intellect  is  an  unsafe  guide  in  ex- 

ple,thatif  Poland  had  fallen,  it  was  ploring  history,  without  the  assist- 

because  she  had  deserved  to  fall,  ance  of  the  heart.     We  may  not 

We  read,  with  impatience,  of  the  look  coldly  on  the  fall  of  Athens, 

endless  cabals  and  internal  dissen-  or  Carthage,  or  Poland  : 
mons,  of  the  haughty  domination  of 

the  nobles,  of  the  ready  submission  "Men  are  we,^and^mu8t  mourn,  when 

of  the  lower  orders ;  and  we  thought  q^  tha*  which  once  wa«  great  has  passed 
that  the  cause  of  order  and  good  away.*^ 

*  O&UffTts  pokiatfi  eomplkes  de  Adam  Mi^kiiwUz.  Traduetion  nouvelU  d'avrh 
L'iduion  orxginaU  de  1844.  Par  Christian  Ostrowski,  Paris,  Plon  Freres,  Rue 
de  Vaugirard.  1849 :   Victor  Iteeou,  Rim  de  Bouloi. 
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Reflections  such  as  these  natu-  men ;  among  others,  the  story  of 

rally  arise  in  the  mind  with   the  Conrad    Wallenrode.     After    the 

name  of  Poland.     But  when,  as  in  accession   of   Nicholas,  in    1825, 

the   work  now  before  us,  we  find  Mi^kiewitz  obtained  permission  to 

that  Poland  is  not  merely  a  name,  travel  abroad,  for  his  health.     He 

not  merely  a  memory,  but  a  living  returned  no  more  to  Poland,  but 

reality,  and  a  source  of  passionate  after  travelling  in  Italy  and  Ger- 

inspiration  to  the  poet,  oursympa-  many,  remained  in  Paris,  where^  in 

thies   throb    wholly   and   entirely  in  1840,  he  accepted  the  professor- 

with  his.     For  it  is  not  possible  to  ship   of  the  Slavic  language  and 

separate  Mi^kiewitz  from  Poland;  literature  in  the  College  of  France, 

his  country  is  everywhere  present  Four  years  after,  he   resigned  his 

in  his  poems.  post,    without  any   very  well   aa- 

Adam  Mi(^kiewitz  is  the  greatest  signed  cause,  though,  doubtless,  the 

poet   of    Poland.     His    translator  change  in  his  political  sentiments 

and   countryman,  Mr.  Ostrowskie,  had  something  to  do  with  this  step. 

says    of    him :      ^  The    influence  His  writings,  during   those  yean, 

which  the  writings  of  Mi^kiewitz  showed  a  growing  mysticism,  and  a 

have  had  on  the  destinies  of  Po-  gradual  approach  to  reconciliation 

land  is  incalculable His  with  the  unhappy  destinies  of  his 

name  is  found  in  every  mouth,  his  country ;  a  feeling  shared  by  vefy 
verses  in  the  memory  of  all,  so  that  few  of  his  countrymen  who  have 
if  the  copies  of  his  works  should  consented  to  exile.  The  Poles  res- 
perish,  they  might  all  be  restored  ident  in  Paris  suspected  and  hinted 
from  the  recitation  of  his  country-  at  some  intrigue  of  the  Roasian 
men.  His  life  is  all  written  in  *The  government,  to  account  for  this 
Ancestors.'"  strange  defection  in  a   man,  who 

The  first  publication  of  Mi^kie-  had  endured  so  much,  and  whose 

witz  was  the  **  Romances  and  Bal-  nature  was  so  frank  and  truthful. 

1ad»,'*  published   in  Warsaw,  and  They  believed  him  to  be  the  dope 

sufficiently  free  in  their  spirit  to  at-  of  deceitful  promises  on  the  part  of 

tract  the  attention  of  the  Russian  the  Czar,  who  well  understood  the 

authorities.  Far  from  avoiding  this  power  wielded  by  Mi^kiewitz. 
attention,  Mi^kiewitz  quickened  it        Their  protest   against  his    new 

by  free  utterance  of  his  thought  on  ideas  was  energetic  and  eloquent. 

all  occasions  ;  so  that  he  was  soon  Mi9kiewitz  had  said,  ^  There  is  an 

arrested,  and,  after  a  long  impris-  elevated    point   of  view,  a  height 

on  men  t,  condemned    to   perpetual  where  the  ideas  of  Poland   and  of 

exile.     He  was  at  first  imprisoned  Russia  may  be  united  and   recon- 

in  Wilna ;  then  exiled    to  Russia,  ciled."    To  this  they  replied,  ^  The 

during  which  time  he  made  a  jour-  massacres  of  the  Ukraine,  of  Praga, 

ney  to  the  Crimea.  Returning  from  and  of  Osmiana,  rise   between  os 

thence,  he  spent  some  months  in  with  their  seas  of  blood,  with  th^r 

St;  Petersburg,  where  the  Russian  vengeance  and  hatred,    flven  if  we 

nobility  exerted  all  their  powers  to  could  forget  the  past,  even   if  we 

win  him  over  to  the  side  of  the  could  pardon  our  eternal   persecn- 

Czar.     Alexander  himself  did  not  tors,  would  they  themselves  be  ahle 

disdain  to  attempt  the  same  con-  to  forget,  would    they  be  able   to 

version ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  these  forgive  us  for  all  the  evil  they  have 

blandishments,  Miqkiewitz employ-  done?     For  three  centuries    their 

ed  himself  in  writing  some  of  his  fathers  have  murdered  our  ftithers. 

most  ardent  appeals  to  his  country-  No ;  never  can  we  be  reconciled, 
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Dover  oan  we  bo  united.  Rather  placed  against  the  walls.  The 
let  them  dare  to  dethrone  their  assembly  met  in  silence,  and  all 
tyrant  and  onrs;  let  them  have  the  standing  around,  the  chief  priest, 
ooorage  to  be  free  for  a  single  day;  or,  in  bis  absence,  the  oldest  person 
and  then  let  them  come  to  speak  present,  began  the  invocation  in 
to  us  of  reconciliation  and  brother-  these  terms  :  ^  Souls  of  the  depart* 
hood,  and  we  shall  receive  them ;  ed,  to  whom  this  house  is  sacred, 
we  shall  embrace  them  as  brothers ;  ancestors,  father  and  mother,  kin- 
bat,  till  they  do  this,  no  truce  or  dred,  cousins  and  friends,  I  invite 
illiance  is  possible  between  us.'*  you  to  this  yearly  banquet !     May 

These  words  must  have  come  to  it  be  pleasing  in  your  sight!     All 

Mi^kiewitz  like  the  sad  echo  of  his  this  is  for  you  ;  eat  and  drink." 
own  earlier,  and  warmer  utterances,       After  a  few  moments  of  silence, 

and  shamed  the  cold  lethargy  which  when  the  invocation  had  produced 

had  fallen  upon  his  later  life.     For  its  effect,  and  a  shudder  passed  over 

none  knew  better  than  he  that  the  the   company  at  the   approach  of 

heart  which  does  not  throb  at  the  the  spirits,  the   priest  continued  : 

names  of  country  and  of  freedom  *'  Take  then  your  seats  and  begin 

must  soon  be  stilled  forever.  What-  your  feast  I     It  is  the  will  of  the 

ever  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  divinity.*^ 

this  unhappy  self-negation  of  Mi<;-        During   the  silence   which   fol- 

kiewitch,  it  is  certain  that  his  ear>  lowed,  it   was    believed   that   the 

Her  services  to  the  patriot  cause,  deafl    inhaled   the   steam    of   the 

and  his  undoubted  affection  for  his  smoking  meats,  and  moistened  their 

country  were  not  forgotten  by  bis  lips  with  the  consecrated   drinks, 

fellow-exiles.     They  deplored   the  The  company  were  compelled  to 

shadow  which  had  fallen  upon  him ;  observe  the  strictest  silence;  even 

but    they    remembered    that    his  if  any  sound  were  heard  from  with- 

poems,  written  in  the  fullness  of  his  out,  such  as  the  barking  of  a  dog, 

powers,  were  among  the  strongest  or  the  cry  of  a  bird,  it  was  said  the 

t)onds  to  unite  the  Poles  in  sympa-  spirits  immediately  fled  from  the 

thy  and  hope  ;  that  they  expressed,  place,  and    would  come  back   no 

most  forcibly,  the  ardour  of  that  more  till  the  next  year.    The  feast 

patriotic  feeling  which  has  always  having  been    finished,   the   priest 

preserved  the  national  life ;    and,  pronounced  a  prayer  of  benediction 

therefore,  they  still  revere  his  mem-  in  these  words  :  *'  Depart,  souls  of 

cry  for  what  he  never  could  undo  the  dead ;  but  first  bestow  upon  us 

by  any  weakness.  your  blessing,  and  bless  this  settle- 

The  longest  and  most  important  ment  1     Go  where  Fate  calls  you, 

of  Mi9kiewitz's  poems  is  the  one  and  remember  to  do  no  injury  to 

entitled    "  The   Ancestors."    This  our  gardens  or  our  fields,  to  our 

title  is  takep  from  a  great  popular  bouses  or  our  pastures,  if  you  should 

solemnity  a(inong  the  Lithuanians,  cross  them  during  the  year  !'* 
known  as  the  *'  Feast  of  the  An-       Then  the  men  retire  for  a  short 

cestors,"  and  which  was  celebrated  time,  and  the  women,  with  the  as 

in  the    following    manner:     The  sistance  of  the  priests,  remove  the 

place  chosen  was  always  a  chapel  dishes,  and  lay  the  table  afresh  with 

or  an  abandoned  house  near  acem-  every  delicate  viand,  with  wheaten 

etery;  the  table  was  placed  in  the  cakes,and  goblets  of  milk  and  mead, 

middle  of  the  house,  and  twelve  The  men  return,  and  the  company 

dishes  of  meat  were  arranged  upon  begin  a  feast  which  lasts  until  the 

it ;  and  jars  of  wine  or  beer  were  next  day.    The  relics  of  the  feast 
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are  deposited  on  the  tombs  of  the 
dead  in  the  temples  and  the  ceme- 
teries. 

The  poem  is  called  a  mystery, 
and  was  to  have  been  completed  in 
four  parts ;  but  the  first  part  was 
never  written.  The  second  part, 
called  "  The  Evening  of  the  Dead," 
contains  a  description  of  the  cere- 
monies at  the  Feast  of  Ancestors ; 
the  characters  introduced  (for  the 
poem  has  the  dramatic  form,)  being 
angels  and  demons,  the  priest  and 
worshippers,  and  a  chorus,  com« 
posed  of  peasants.  The  chorus  be- 
gins: 

"  Darkness  and  gloom  of  the  night  cover 
all; 

Dread  are  the  visiooa  that  come  to  ap- 
pal!" 

The  priest  begins  his  incantations  ; 
at  every  pause  tlio  chorus  breaks 
in.  After  ^geueral  invocation,  the 
priest  calls  upon  the  souls  of  those 
who  died  in  infancy  ;  they  appear : 

"See!  see!  they  appear  from  above ! 

How  brightly  they  gleam  in  the  air ! 
Waving  their  wingd  like  the  dove 
Floating  in  air; 

With  pinions  otgold,  with  their  hair 
Golden  bright,  the  children  of  love! 

Floating  like  leaves  on  the  breeze. 

Like  birds  in  the  whispering  trees ! ', 

One  of  the  angels  descending,  ad- 
dresses a  peasant  woman,  the  moth- 
er of  the  dead  children,  and  des- 
cribes their  happy  condition  in 
Paradise ;  but  he  declares  at  the 
same  time  that  the  gate  of  heaven 
is  closed  against  them,  because  they 
bad  only  known  happiness  on  earth : 

<*  Such  is  the  changeless,  stern  decree, 

To  whom  is  given 
Only  the  life  of  infancy, 

Waits  long  for  heaven.** 

The  ceremony  is  interrupted  by 
cries  of  anguish  from  the  grave- 
yard near  by ;  and  the  priest  dis- 
covers that  these  proc^eeti  from  a 
lost  soul,  wandering  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  spirit  describes  his  man- 
ner of  life  on  earth,  which   was 


wholly  self-indolgent ;  in  puniali- 
ment  of  this  he  is  now  driven  over 
the  earth,  flying  always  from  the 
sunlight,  and  pursoed  by  demona 
that  torture  him.  When  this  spirit 
has  retreated,  the  soul  of  a  young 
girl  draws  near.  During  life,  this 
maiden  Jaughed  at  friendship  and 
love ;  ^^  and  she  died  without  hav- 
ing  known  either  suffering  or  true 
happiness."  Her  punishment,  like 
that  of  Tantalus,  consists  in  being 
surrounded  by  those  whom  ahe  de- 
sires to  love,  but  who  disappear 
whenever  she  draws  near  to  them  • 

• 

*'  Such  is  the  chanffeless,  stern  decree ; 
That  he,  whose  human  heart 
Refused  to  love«  shall  dwell  apcut 
Eternally." 

Other  phantoms  appear,  which  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  the  power  of 
the  priest,  though  he  conjures  them 
with  sacred  words,  and  sprinkles 
them  with  holy  water  from  the 
altar. 

This  closes  the  second  part  of  the 
poem  ;  which  seems  only  an  intro- 
duction to  the  longest  and  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  work.  The 
third  part,  entitled  "  The  Martyra." 
is  a  strange  composition.  The  sub- 
ject is  (he  persecution  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  of  every  Pole  who 
manifested  any  repugnance  to  the 
rule  of  the  Czar,  or  displayed  any 
suspicious  freedom  of  thought 

This  organized  attempt  at  the 
extirpation  of  the  Polish  nation  was 
made  in  1822,  when  the  grand- 
duke,  Constantine,  was  viceroy  of 
Poland.  Notwithstanding  the  his- 
torical character  of  thcsubject  and 
the  principal  charactei^,  many  of 
whom  were  still  living  wheD  the 
poem  was  written,  the  same  super- 
natural beings  are  introduced  that 
we  met  in  the  **  Evening  of  the 
Dead;*'  there  are  spirits  of  the 
right  And  the  left,  guardian  angela, 
chorusses  of  archangels  and  de- 
mons. These  accessories  which  in- 
jure the  effect  of  the  poena  to  an 
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English   reader,  seem  appropriate  Thy  thought  atoond,  or  pierce  the  deeps 

to  the  Polea,  aocustomed  by  orien-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^rt,  unknowing  what 
tal  constitution  of  mind  and  long  thou  dost!" 

endurance  of  calamities  to  expect 

direct  and  visible  interference  of  The  first  scene  introduces  us  to  a 

spirits  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  corridor  of  the  prison,  in    which 

The  Prologue  shows  us  a  prisoner  ^j^q  of  the  captives  are  seen  mov- 

in  his  cell  at  Wilna ;  he  is  asleep,  ing  towards  the  cell  of  Conrad,  the 

and  his  guardian  angel   descends  prisoner  in  the  Prologue.    The  lib- 

and  mooms  over  him :  erty  of  movement  within  the  walls 

of  the  prison  is  left  to  the  captives, 
"Unhappy  one!  now  often  has  thy  sor-   ^^^    ^^^j,  ^^jn    stationed  around 

row  ^ 

Griered  me  on  high !    How  often  have  I    ^^   nouse   and  in   the   great   pas- 

come,  sages.    The  prisoners,  assembled  in 

Of  God'a  fr««  ff«<»»  to  ^atcl>  thy  sleep   the  cell  of  Conrad,  converse  freely 

Tronbleld °and^  restless!    And  how  oft   ^^^  confidentially  with  each  other, 

despaired  telling  their  histories  and  recount^ 

Of  thy  «alyation,when  thine  evil  thonghts   ing  their  sufferings.    The  scene  is 

i^mained    '  ''  a  Striking  one;  the  condition  of, 

Onepure^untaintedbythetouchofsin.**  these  men  moves  the  reader,  sur- 
rounded as  they  are  by  the  guards 

The  prisoner  wakes,  and  looks  out  ^^  ^^e^r  enemy,  and  looking   for- 

on  the  night;  his  thoughts  dwell  ^^^   ^'^  ^^^^   terrible,  unknown 

on  its  mysterious  beauty,  its  silent,  ^*^-     ^^^  ^^  ^^^  number  is  a  new 

unchanging  return  to   the   weary  comer ;  be  talks  of  being  released 

earth,  and  the  dreams  it  brings  to  ^^T  speedily,  principally  because 

man  in  his  sleep  ;  the  dreams  which  *^e  has  done  no  harm.     The  others, 

seem  another  life  of  the  soul,  and  ^i'*^  »  frightful  gaiety,  laugh  at  his 

the  truer  life.     Wearied,  he  falls  innocent  belief,  and  explain  to  him 

asleep.    Then  the    spirits  of  the  ^b*^  ^^  ^^  probably  left  his  family 

Night  begin  their  soft  chorusses,  to  forever.    He  asks  how  long  they 

sinkhim  into  deeper  slumber;  they  ^ave  been  there;  they  have  lost 

sing  of  the  power  of  night,  which  account  of  the  days.     One  of  them 

gives  repose  to  all,  and  in  the  dark-  has  that  day  undergone  an  exami- 

ness  steals  away,  imperceptibly,  the  ^^^^^^  i  h®  ^"«  ^^^^  <>"  ^'^  ^"7 

pure  resolutions  made  during  the  ^^^^  ^^'n  t^®  justice's  house,  the 

day.     The  guardian  angel  strives  g^^^^  g*^©  ^^^  permission  to  stop 

against  them,  encouraging  the  pris-  and  look  on  at  the  departure  of 

oner  with  visions  of  present  liberty,  captives  for  Siberia  ;  among  these 

During  this  strife  of  the  angels,  the  ^^^^^  ▼ere    children,  oppressed 

prisoner   wakes,  and  inscribes  his  with   the   weight  of  their  chains, 

name  on  the  walls  of  the  prison  ;  ^^t  ^«  guards  compelled  them  to 

the   spirits  disappear,  one  of  the  »?  <>"»  "^y'^S  ^^^^  *h.«  «*>«™  "^f^ 

friendlv  chanting  as  he  goes :  ?{  ^^^  regulation  weight.    He  fin- 

"  ishes  by  requesting  his  comrades  to 

Man!  didst  thoa  know  the  power  of  thy  pray  for  these  unhappy  ones.    An- 

-nrr     ^^P^K**''    ,   ,    .      ^         ,,.  other  replies,  **  pray  I  thy  simplicity 

when,  like  a  spark,  it  rises  from  within,        ^  ^        .*i        1*«      rru      _i.  t 
Across  the  darkness!    How  the  angels    nioves  me  to  laughter.     Though  I 

wait,  should  become  a  Tartar  or  a  Mua- 

Evil  and  good,   attending  what  shall   gulman,  a  robber,  a  spy,  a  Prussian, 

As  eartHwaits  the  thunder!    Whether    an  Austrian,  being  an  agent  of  the 
heaven  Gzar,  I  should  brave  the  wrath  of 
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heaven.    No ;  Wasilewftki  Hres  do  Power  that  created  hiin,  and  tliote 

longer ;  we  are  here,  and  the  Czar  around  him,  to  endnre  e^rj  mis^ 

reigns  forever  1 "  ery,  and  to  Uve  in  a  wretched  con- 

The  first  one  replies,  **  Be  it  so !  dition,  in  spite  of  themseWes.    His 

But  when   the    Czar    seizes   and  language^fronisentem^  tosenteoos, 

buries  us  far  away  in  the  depth  of  becomes  more  defiant,  and   more 

his  empire,  he  acts  like  the  evil  rebellious.     He  addreasea  6&d : 

one  plotting  against  Adam.     After  .,.,_,  ,        .  ,,  . 

God  had  remTved  Adam  from  the     ■^'"^^^^'  ^^°  rcgnest  over  all,  b^ 

garden  of  Eden,  he  caused  the  an-    How  great  my  ttre&gth,  how  lofty  is  my 
gels  to  scatter  in  his  way  all  the    ^.      flight!  ,   ,     . 

fruitful  seeds  of  the  earth.     Adam,  Chaine^  m^lhe  earth,  I  raise  myself  to 

not  knowing   their   value,  passed  For  I  have  loved,  not  one  poor  moitsl 
them  by ;  but  the  devil,  ever  on  the  heart, 

watch,  soon  discovered  the  grains,  ^"*  %JjJ^^^  P^^P^*''    P«^"'<^«»te  and 

and    took    counsel    with    himself:  I  press  my  people  to  my  throbbing  heart, 

*  These  handfuls  of  com  have  not  And  pour  forth  all  my  love !    Bat  tboo, 

been    scattered  here  by  chance;   ButTC".?^nint!   Well  I  know  the. 

there  must  be  some  secret  virtue  in  now. 

them,  which  God  designs  for  man ;   The  tongues  have  lied  that  named  Thee 

I  will  put  them  away  before  he  sees   „.,  .,  God  of  Love  • 

^T_        11     mt.  -xi:   !_•     T_  L       Wisdom  alone  Thou  art,  not  Love." 

them  1 '    Then,  with  his  horns,  he 

digs  a  trench  in  the  ground,  fills  it  While  he  speaks,  the  evil  angels 

with  corn,  covers  it  over,  and  beats  begin  their  rejoicings  over  the  blas- 

the  earth   hard   with    his    hoofs,  phemies  he  utters ;  while  the  good 

Shouting  for  joy,  ho  disappeared,  angels  of  the  right  suggest  better 

But  when   the  spring  came,  the  thoughts  to  him  in  the  very  m<^ 

wheat  and  the  barley  sprang  up  in  ment  of  his  frenzy ;  he  falls  at  last 

thick  ranks,  to  the  confusion  of  the  insensible,  without  having  irrevoca- 

devil Like  the  devil  are  those  bly  embraced  the  evil  of  his  thoughts, 

who  call  cunning,  genius,  and  cm-  and  the  good  angels  triumph. 

eliy,  strength ;  who  seize  upon  faith  This  scene  is   powerfully  mm- 

and  liberty,  and  bury  them  in  the  agefl,  and  the  predominant  feeling 

unknown  wilderness ;  they  deceive  of  the  reader  is  how  great  the  des- 

themselves."  pair  must  be  that  compels  the  wild 

The  tone  of  the  speakers  grows  ^ords  of  the  sufierer;  the  sin  of 

more  and  more  bitter,  and  in  their  whose  blasphemies  is  felt  to  belong 

impotent  anguish  they  become  bias-  iq  the  cruel,  unseen  persecutor. 

pheraou8;singingdespairing  hymns,  ^  priest  comes  into  the  cell  of 

m  which  the  Ozar  is  called  more  Conrad,    still    insensible,   and  by 

powerful  than  God,  since  he  abuses  prayer  wins  forgiveness  for  him,  as 

his  name  in  full  security;  they  cry  the  chorus   of  angels  descending 

for  "Vengeance,  in  the  name  of  from  heaven,  assures  him : 

God!    Vengeance,    even    without 

God  1 "  "  ^^^  pardons    the  weak,  though  he 

..,.,.  ..  .  punish  the  strong ! 

At   last    bis    companions  go   to       Andthe  child  of  the  earth  is  forgiven; 

their  separate  cells;  Oonrad  remains    For  his  sorrow  is  deep,  and  his  angoisli 

behind,  alone.   Meditating  on  what       .   Jf}^?^'     «  ..    v-    .^i.  .«.„!" 
,.  *  .  1    J      *T      J    r  I         And  hlslovereOniteshimtoheaveDr 

his  companions  had    uttered,  foN 

lowing  up  the  train  of  thought  The  priest  retires  to  his  room, 

roused  by  their  desperate  words,  and  in  a  vision,  beholds  the  saSet- 

Conrad  questions  the  justice  of  the  ings  of  Poland,  "  given  up,  like  one 
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of  the  innoceDts  into  the  hands  of  priest  issues  fcotn  the  chape),  in  the 

Herod."    He  prajs  to  God  for  his  dawn  of  the  morning,  a  carriage 

country ;   for  he,  too,  is   a   Pole ;  whirls  by,  conveying  into  exile  a 

and  in  this  prayer  we  meet,  for  the  prisoner  laden    with    chains,  and 

first  time,  with  Mi^kiewitz'e  favour-  bleeding  with  many  wounds  : 

ite    comparison    of  his  country^s 

wrongs  with   the  sufferings  of  the  "^»»  breast  is  torn,  the  swords  have 

r»     .                               •            "  •      A*  pierced  his  heart 

Saviour ;  a  companson  originating  ^jj^  wounds  so  deep  that  Death  alone 

only  in  his  intense  sympathy  with  may  heal; 

the  sacred  cause  of  his  country,  but  -A.nd  he  dies  slowly.    What  his  foes  have 

nonetheless  revolting  to  the  feel-  Death  ThTlI  iLe ;  bm  that  deep  wound 

mgs  of  his  readers.    We  are  to  re-  he  bore 

member  that  the  piety  of  the  Poles  On  his  pale  forehead,  by  himself  in- 

permits  them  to  speak  more  famil-  ^^^  rfml^r  Death,  but  God  alone 

larly  of  the  most   sacred   themes  may  heal." 
than  is  possible  for  other  men. 

Mi^kiewitz  returns    again    and  The  fourth   part,  called    ^'The 

again  throughout  his  writings  to  Parsonage,"   is    composed  of  one 

this  favourite  image,  and  some  of  long  scene.    The  priest  is  seated  at 

his   most   powerful   passages    are  table  with  his  children,  and  has  just 

those  in  which  he  employs  it.  returned  thanks  to  God  for  their  re- 

From  the  cell  of  a  priest  we  are  past ;  a  knock  is  heard  at  the  door, 
introduced  into  the  palace  of  a  sen-  and  a  pilgrim,  poorly  dressed,  and 
ator,  one  of  the  creatures  of  Russia ;  haggard  with  suffering,  enters.  The 
he  is  found  carousing,  and  haunted  children  are  alarmed  at  his  appear- 
in  the  midst  of  his  enjoyments  by  ance,  and  the  priest  asks  him  his 
the  renaembrance  of  his  cruelties,  name  and  country.  He  replies : 
and  the  fear  of  the  anger  of  the 
Czar;  for  he  is  false  in  his  alle-  ^,   .        ,,,,,,    "JIfy country! 

'      T.  .                J      1.    1  ti       •!  what  would'st  thou  with  my  country  or 

glance.  It  is  an  undoubted  blemish  my  name  ? 

in  the  poem,  that  all  the  Russians  When  the  bell  tolls  for  one  who  is  no 

who  are  faithful  to  the  Czar,  and  ..^    uV*"^®.        j         j   v              o 

.«         T>  I         1.          i_         1  J       I.*  Would'st    thou    demand    his    name? 

those  Poles  who  acknowledge  him  Enough  to  know 

as  their  sovereign,  are  represented  He  is  no  more;  God's  mercy  on  his 

as  vicious,  or  brutal,  or  cowardly.  _ ,       *^"^  •'             .             T^.     . 

r,                 '                    f    ^   X               *  I  know  not  whence  I  come.    Direct  my 

For  common  sense  refuses  to  accept  way." 

such  characters  as  types  of  a  nation, 

and  actual  knowledge  equally  rejects  The  priest,  by  degrees,  persuades 
them.  him  to  rest  himself,  and  leads  him 
The  other  scenes  of  the  third  on  to  speak  of  his  history.  He  hints 
part  represent  mothers  vainly  inter-  darkly  at  his  having  committed 
ceding  for  the  delivery  of  their  sins,  for  which  he  now  suffers  the 
sons  from  the  prisons,  where  they  pangs  of  remorse.  The  priest  con- 
have  been  forgotten ;  gaieties  and  soles  him  with  the  promises  of 
festivals  in  the  senator's  palace,  in  peace  and  consolation ;  that  what- 
which  the  conspirators  against  the  ever  his  sins  may  have  been,  God 
grand  duke's  life  mingle  with  the  will  remember  his  sufferings  also, 
crowd  ;  and  the  act  closes  with  an  in  His  mercy.  He  takes  offence  at 
incantation  in  the  chapel  of  the  the  imputation  cast  on  him  by  the 
dead,  where  the  priest  evokes  the  priest ;  and  though  he  has  just 
phantom  of  one  "  who  had  abjured  spoken  of  his  sins,  denies  that 
the  faith  of  his  fathers.".    As  the  there  is  any  sin  upon  his  soul : 
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'<  For  I  have  lored,  and  God  created 

Love. 
I  loved,  and  we  were  parted.    Oh,  that 

night ! 
That  fearful  night  we  parted,  to  my 

thought 
Forever  present!     When  the  autumn 

winds 
Blew  cold  across  the  plains,  and  all 

things  mourned, 
1  wandered,  in  the  sadness  of  my  soul, 
Unknowing  where The  splendour 

of  the  night 
Bent  o'er  us,  and  the  diamond  drops  of 

dew^ 
Gleamed  in  the  starlight.    She  was  pale 

and  still. 
And  cold  as  marble,  and  she   turned 

away 
Her  eye^  from  mine ;  but  when  I  bowed 

my  head, 
I  saw  the  tears  that  glittered  on  their 

lids. 
*  To-morpow  I  must  leave  thee !  *    And 

she  spoke 
Faintly,   '  Farewell !  and  think  of  me  no 

more!' 
And  then  she  gave  a  branch  of  cypress  : 

•Thi8,» 

She  said,  *  this  only  now  remains  to  ns.* " 

•  He  mourns  for  her,  an  for  one 
dead ;  now  speaking  of  her  as 
buried  in  the  forgotten  years,  and 
seen  no  more  on  earth  ;  now  seem- 
ing to  forget  his  words,  and  refer- 
rinjQr  to  her  as  living.  The  priest 
tries  to  encourage  him  with  the 
hope  that  she  lives ;  but  he  does 
not  listen  to  him;  his  thoughts  carry 
him  to  the  memory  of  the  past  days; 
and  he  repeats  the  dirge  of  the  one 
he  laments :    . 

In  the  vale  that  lies  so  near 

By  the  Niemen,  blue  and  clear, 

Shaded  by  the  hawthorn  green. 

Briar-rose  and  eglantine, 

Sleeps  the  maid  we  loved  so  well. 

When  the  early  blossoms  fell, 

In  the  morning  of  her  years, 

Ere  her  eyes  were  dimmM  with  tears, 

Where  the  evening  breezes  creep 

Faint  and  low,  she  fell  asleep. 

Draw  we  near.    Behold  her  there, 
Dying,  yet  as  strangely  fair 
As  the  white  dawn,  through  the  mist 
Opal-hued  and  amethyst. 
Cross  in  hand  the  priest  is  near, 
Close  beside  the  friends  most  dear; 
While  the  lover  kneels  and  prays. 
And  the  mother's  longing  gaxe 
Will  not  leave  her.    Fainter  now 
Oomes  her  breath;  the  pallid  brow, 


Closing  eyes,  and  fading  cheek. 
Lips  that  smile  but  may  not  speak, 
Mouth  that  soon  shall  smile  no  more, 
Tell  the  strife  will  soon  be  o'er. 
Slowly  lifting  languid  lids, 
Looks  she  round,  and  gently  bids, 
With  her  face  of  perfect  peace, 
Vainly-flowing  tears  to  ceare. 
White  as  sacramental  bread 
Now  she  lies ;  around  the  bed 
All  are  silent :  one  low  moan, 
A  tremor,  ana  her  life  is  flown. 
Clear  as  is  the  liquid  light 
Of  this  diamond,  shone  that  night 
In  her  deep,  immortal  eyes 
The  radiant  beams  of  Paradise." 

The  priest  reproves  him  for  dwell- 
ing 60  absorbed ly  on  the  memory  of 
his  grief,  since  man  was  created, 
not  for  smiles  and  tears,  but  that 
he  might  labour  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow-beings.  Whatever  the  griefe 
and  trials  appointed  by  God,  man's 
thoughts  should  not  dwell  upon 
those,  but  go  forth  into  God's  uni- 
verse, and  behold  the  glories  of 
which  man  is  also  a  part  For  lliis 
communion  with  the  presence  of 
the  Divine  in  the  world  has  power 
to  calm  the  vain  desires  of  men ; 
and  the  servant  of  God  will  laboar 
even  to  the  close  of  the  season; 
while  none  but  the  sinful  and  the 
cowardly  bury  themselves  before 
their  time,  in  a  sleep  that  is  broken 
by  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet 
The  pilgrim  grows  more  calm 
while  he  speaks,  and  listens  atten- 
tively to  the  end ;  then  he  acknowl- 
edges that  the  priest  has  spoken 
well,  but  urges  that  it  is  hard  for 
the  heart  to  forget  the  days  that 
are  gone.  Not  long  before,  he  says: 

*<I  stood  within  the  walls,  that  were  my 

home, 
Now  bare    and  desolate;    everywhere 

mine  eyes 
Beheld  but  ruins,  columns  overthrown 
And  bound  with  ivy  ;  shattered  walls 

moss-grown, 
And  in  the  court-yard  rankest  growth  of 

weeds. 
O'er  all  a  stillness,  deep  as  ofthegrsTS. 
How  oAen,  through  the  gate  none  en- 
tered now, 
My  horse  had  borne  me,  from  the  joyovs 

chase ! 
And  this  low  stone  was  where  my  mother 

stood 
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And  welcomed  me  with  smiles.    Once  CoDBidered  solel  j  in  view  of  the 

Smile  oT^Zr' f^im  .he  vanUhed  fr"^  f^^^.  \  '^^  ""^^^  *^' 

years!—  "Ancestors"  \%  to  be  regarded  as  a 

Now  bat  the  silence  and  the  night  are  perfect  work.     Every  element  that 

^®'*®'*'  could  be  desired  to  rouse  the  affee- 

^      ,.         .       ,          ,.       ,   .  tion  of  the  Poles  for  their  native  land 

The  discussion  is  continued  in  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^      ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

the  same  tone  on  both  sides ;  the  ^^^        remembrance  of  the  Polish 

pilgnm  always   returning  to  the  ^^^                 ,^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^     i^it  in- 

nnknown   sins  of  which   he  had  ^^^^^^  bV  birthright,  pathetic  pic- 

been  guilty,  to  the  death   of  her  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  dear  native  land  op- 

whom  he  had  loved,  and  hopeless-  ^^^  ^^^  suffering,  and  calling 

ne8s  of  his  sorrow.    His  last  words,  ^        ,^^^^„^  ^^  ^^g^^  ^^^^^    j^* 

which  close  the  scene,  are  these :  ,^  successful  is  the  endeavour  to 

.,T             .  T        J         .u       -u  u»ii  excite    hatre<l   and   detestation   of 

■'LoDff  most  I  wander  on  the  earth, 'till  ^i      t>       •          i.     ^i       j        •   4*         e 

Q^  the  Russians,  by  the  descnption  of 

iteceive  unto  himself  my  well-beioved,  their  cruelties  and  basenesses;  by 

And  I,  whose  soul  Is  bound  to  hers  for-  ^  habitual   lone   of  contempt  to- 

Rise  brher  merit  to  the  height  of  heav-  "^^^^^  'hem,  and  the  art  of  placing 

en."  them   always  in  a  shameful   and 

degraded  concition.    This  manner 

We  have  presented  but  a  brief  of  representing  the  Russians   was 

and   imperfect  outline  of  this  re-  no  doubt  purposely  adopted  by  the 

markable  poem;    sufficiently  cor-  poet  in  order  to  assist  in  rendering 

rect,  however,  to  furnish  the  key  of  them  hateful, 

its  meaning  to  our  readers.    That  In  Conrad  Wallenrode,  an  his- 

meaning,  plainly  set  forth  in  the  torical  novel  written  in  St.  Peters- 

**  Martyrs,"  less  distinctly  perhaps,  burg  shortly   before    Mi9kiewitz's 

but  not  less  forcibly  in  the  **  Par-  departure  into  exile,  we  find  the 

sonage,*^  is  the  recital  of  the  wrongs  same  under-current  of  prevailing 

and  sufferings  of  Poland ;  the  ex-  devotion  to  his  country,  so  decid- 

pression  of  the  deep-seated  belief  e<lly  marked  in  "The  Ancestors." 

in  her  final  restoration,  cherished  The  scene  of  the  novel  is  in  Lithu- 

by  every  Pole  as  a  sacred  birth-  ania,  and  the  time  in  the  thirteenth 

right ;  and  the  strengthening  of  that  century,  when  the  Teutonic  knights 

devotion  to  their  native  land,  so  in-  were  waging  desperate  war  with 

dispensable  to  the  final  triumph  of  their  wild  neighbours.    The  story 

their  cause.    Everywhere  through-  is  of  the  triumphs  and  ancient  glo- 

out  the  poem,  Poland  is  alluded  to;  ries  of  a  people,  considered  by  the 

in  the  stories  of  the  prisoners,  in  Poles  as  brothers,  who  speak  the 

the  fervent  soliloquies,  in  the  touch-  same  language,  and  hold  the  same 

ing  description  of  the  young  girl  religious  faith, 

dying  in  the  mominff  of  her  days.  Ihe  smaller  poems  of  Miqkie- 

Entirely  national  in  its  objects^  the  witz  are  very  perfect  of  their  kind, 

poem  is  almost  wholly  biographical  and  address  themselves  more  di- 

m  its  details  and  incidents ;    the  rectly  to  the  sympathies  of  all  than 

life  of  Miqkiewitz,  as  his  translator  his  larger  and  more  elaborate  works, 

observes,   is  written  in  the  poem.  Many  of  these  smaller  pieces  are 

It  is  impossible  not  to  identify  him  love  poems,  full  of  tenderness  and 

with  Conrad  in  the  **  Martyr? /'  and  passion ;  and  they  all   abound   in 

with  the  pilgrim  Gustavus  in  the  images  of  great  beauty.     We  shall 

^Parsonage."  translate  a  few  of  these  pieces. 
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TO  MAET.  The  following  ballad  is  an  old 

FJy  from  my  sight!    And  I  see  thee  no  Lithuanian    legend    of    the    early 

more.                   .  •,    .     ,  heathen  days.     It  breathes  all  tbe 

^  mZ  o"bJy   ''''  T^^o^  a  ^^»<i  people,even  tbrongh 

Fly  from  my  thought !    Bat  I  live  as  be-  the  necessarily  diluted  medium  of 


fore, 
And  acknowledge  thy  sway. 

Shadows  that  lengthen  as  evening  draws 
nigh, 
When  the  sun  sinks  in  the  far  distant 
West, 
Seem  to  my  heart  like  the  longings  that 
die 
In  my  sorrowing  breast. 


a  translation. 

THK  THBKK  BOUDBI8. 

The  old  man  was  weak,  and  his  hain 
were  gray 
And  he  thought  with  himself,  "Ere 

Weary  and  worn  I  shall  die  with  the 

day, 
And  my  name  pass  away ; 
But  m/  children  are  strong." 


The  spot  and  the  hour  when  with  thee  I 

wept, 

.  And  with  thee  rejoiced,  again  shall  And  be  called  them  round :  "Giveearto 

unite.  to  me  now, 

Mine  is  thy  heart,  and  my  name  shall  be  For  my  life  burns  low,  like  a  fire; 

kept  Like  fruit  that  is  ripe  I  fall  from  the 

In  thy  memory  bright.  bough. 

I  am  old  y  ye  must  bow 

When,  seated  alone,  thou  touchest  thy  'to  the  will  of  your  sire, 
lyre, 

Carelessly  touchest,  unheeding  the  Earth  is  at  war.    Olgierd,  to  the  East, 

tone  To  the  land  of  the  Russ,  go  forth! 

Then  shall  thou  sigh  for  thine  earlier  Sack  Moscow,  rich  with  the  spoils  of 

fire,  the  East, 

For  the  one  who  is  gone.  And  return  to  the  feast 

in  the  furs  of  the  North! 
When,  in  the  ball-room  thou  turnest  to 

rest.  And  Keystiu  shall  go  to  the  Germao 

While  the  gay  dancers  a  moment  are  land, 

free,  He  shall  trample  the  Christian  slaves  ,* 

Then  shall  thou  murmur  the  wish  half-  His  sword  shall  buy  cloth,  and  amber 


repress'd, 
*'  Would  he  were  here,  by  me! " 

Oft,  when  thou  readest  a  story  of  woe 
And    lovers    by    destiny    sundered 
through  life. 
Grief  shall  find  words,  while  the  bitter 
tears  flow, 
"  Ever  in  vain  the  strife ! " 


If  in  the  story  the  lovers  are  true. 
Triumph  o'er  doubt,  and    susi^icion 
and  hate, 

Glad  in  their  joy,  thou  shalt  sorrow  anew, 
At  the  thought  of  our  fate. 


like  sand. 
And  the  gems  from  the  hand 
Of  the  priest-ridden  knaves. 

To  the  West  are  the  Poles.    Thou,  Ski^ 
gellon, 
Cross  the  flood  of  the  Niemen  blue, 
And  wide  o'er  the  plains  of  the  Pole 

sweep  on ! 
There  shall  thy  bride  be  won 
Gentle  and  fair  and  true  !" 


And  he  blessed  them  all.    Then  tbe  boos 
arose 
And  called  for  their  arms  and  their 
men, 

Oil  in  the  night,  when  the  lightning  shall    And  rode  out    And  the  year  drew  on 
gleam,  *  close. 

When  through  the  forest  the  wild     Winter  came  with  Its  snows, 
winds  rush  on.  But  they  came  not  again. 

When  the  wind  dies,  to  thy  thought  it 

shall  seem  Through  the  hail  and  the  stormy  winds 

Like  the  voice  that  is  gone.  that  blew. 

Scarce  seeming  his  burden  to  bear, 
The  spot  and  the  hour,  when  with  thee     Comes  a  steed,  and  the  rider's  voice 
I  wept,  they  knew 

And  with  thee  rejoiced,  again  shall    Shouting  loud,  '*  It  is  true ! 
unite.  For  my  maiden  is  fair." 

Mine  is  thy  heart,  and  my  name  shall  be 

kept  Again  through  the  hail  and  the  winds 

In  thy  memory  bright."  that  blew, 
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Scarce  seeming  his  burden  to  bear, 
Comes  a  steed,  and  the  rider's  voice 

they  knew. 
Shouting  loud,  **  It  is  true ! 

Polish  maidens  are  fair." 

Tet  again  through  the  bail  and  the  winds 
that  blew, 
Scarce  seeming  his  burden  to  bear, 
Comes  a  steed,  and  the  rider's  voice  they 

^new, 
*<  It  is  true !  It  is  true ! 
They  are  gentle  and  fair." 

In  a  dififerent  style,  the  following 
Batirical  verses  are  very  pleasing. 
Mi^kiewitz  displays  the  true  com 
pkteness  of  a  poet ;  he  succeeds  as 
well  in  his  minor  pieces  as  in  the 
graver  and  more,  deeply  thoughtful 
poems.  The  following  piece  is 
sung  by  two  voices,  taking  the  al- 
ternate stanzas :  « 

At  the  first,  when  you  go, 
Every  day  her  tears  flow. 

What  a  depth  of  distress ! 
What  a  true  tenderness ! 

Then  she  weeps,  once  a  week. 
And  no  pleasure  will  seek. 

I  am  blest !    There  are  few 
So  unchangingly  true. 

Soon  she  weeps  like  a  child 
Once  a  month,  and  is  wild. 


That  her  love  should  be  such ! 
Once  a  month !    'TIS  too  much. 

At  the  last,  once  a  year 
You  are  sure  of  a  tear. 

A  whole  tear  ?    With  suoh  love 
I  am  greater  than  Jove. 

It  18  not  Strange  that  a  poet,  so 
remarkable  as  Miqkiewitz,  should 
have  succeeded  in  making  himself  a 
home  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. He  has  uttered,  more  pow- 
erfully and  clearly  than  any  one  of 
them  could  have  uttered,  the  best 
thoughts  of  their  hearts.  The  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm  of  their  nature 
colours  all  their  expressions;  and 
the  nationality  of  sucn  men  is  always 
vigorous. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Mi9k- 
iewitz's  writings  are  unanswerable 
arguments  with  them  against  the 
patient  acceptance  of  their  fate. 
They  will  continue  to  believe  in  Po- 
land as  a  nation ;  and  as  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  of  national  vi- 
tality is  the  power  of  producing  a 
great  poet,  we  may  well  believe 
with  them  that  their  country  is  not 
dead,  but  sleeping. 


240  The  Actress  in  JSiph  Life.  [Jane 


TEOE   AOTBSBS   IN   HIGH   LIVB:   AK   BPISODB  IN   WINTER  QUAB!1SB8. 

OHAFTB&     Till. 

When  late  arriying  at  our  inn  of  rest,        placed  two  COrk  stools  to  raise  their 
Whose  roof  exposed  to  many  a  winter    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  pavement  of 

Half  shelters  from  the  wind  the  shiver-   flat   stone.     On  the  joung    friar*8 
ingguestj  DOw  cominff  forward,  for  witb  a 

iV^ fhtniail'^^o'Lf' ~"  ^.^^'J  »'«  5-  ^i  o-jdar  he  had 

And  gaze  with  angry  eye  hitherto  kept  in  the  backgronnd, 

On  the  hard  lot  of  honest  poverty,  L'Isle  resumed  his  sociable  conver- 

wii*fif  !,"l!ll^  *^  the  monster  brood         g^tj^n  ^[^h  him,  and  accepted  the 
Who  fill  with  wretchedness  a  world  so  «.      i     .     i    '  -        «.    i"  .     i- 

good.  proffered  pinch  of  snufi^  that  ohve 

***##«  branch  of  the  Portuguese.  This  evi- 

Southey.  <^®°^^J  ^^^  *  g9^  ^fS^i  on  their 
hosts — while  Shortridge  was  sur- 

It  was  twilight  when  they  reached  prised  to  see  the  Colonel,  whose 

the  vendcL,  a  large  but  somewhat  Aauteur  he  had  himself  felt,  demean 

ruinous  building,  surrounded  bj  a  himself  bj  familiarity  with  these  low 

few   scattered  trees,  on  the  slop-  people.    He  did  not  know  that  a 

ing  ground  near   the   foot  of  the  proud  man,  if  his  be  genuine  pride, 

hill.    The  arrieiro  led  his   mules  is  apt  to  keep  it   for  those  who 

through  the  archway  which  formed  assume  superiority  or  at  least  eqnai- 

the  only  entrance,  and  the  travel-  ity  with  himself, 
lers    following    found    themselves       ThaX  was  not  the  commissary's 

beside  and  almost  in  a  large  apart-  way.     So   he   began  to   queedoQ 

ment,   which   served   at  once    as  abruptly,  in  very  bad   Portuguesei 

kitchen,  parlour  and  dining  room  as  to  the  state  of  her  larder,  the 

to  this  house  of  refuse,  which  be-  elderwoman,  who,  ugly  and  blear- 

trayed  by  many  signs,  that  if  it  had  eyed,  with  ragged,  scanty  dress^and 

ever  done  a  thriving  business,  that  hare  feet,  yet  wore  a  necklace  of 

day  had  long  gone  by.    Dismount-  beads  and  ear-rings  of  gold.    She 

ing  here,  their  horses  were  led  on  answered  tartly  that  it  being  a  fnal 

into   the   stable   under   the  same  day  there  was  no  flesh  in  the  house, 

roof,    and    imperfectly    separated  They  had  bacalhao  and  sarditihas^ 

'  from  the  kitchen  by  a  rude  wall.  and  garlic,  and  pepper,  and  onions, 

The  people  of  the  house,  an  old  and  oil,  and  everything  that  Chria- 

man  and  two  women,  sat  staring  at  tians  wanted  on  a  fast  day.    She 

them  without  making  any  hospit-  forgot  to  say  that  the  house  was 

able    demonstrations.      So    Lusle  without  flesh  many  more  days  than 

made   the  first  advances,  and  ad-  the  church  commands.  L'Isle,  with 

dressing  them  with  a  studied  cour-  more  address,  applied  to  the  younger 

tesy   that  seemed   ironiecU  to  the  woman  with  better  success,  inquir- 

ladies,  awakened  them   somewhat  ing  after  accommodations  for  the 

to    a    sense    of    their    duty    to  ladies.    He  so  moved  her  that  she 

the   wayfarers.     Seats  were    got  snatched  up  the  only  lamp  in  the 

for  the  ladies  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  the 

huge  fire  place,  in  which  some  em-  party   in    the  growing    darkness^ 

bers  were  smouldering,  and  LTsle  ushered  the  ladies  up  the  ladder- 
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like  staire  to  tbe  only  two  cbarnbers  servants,   having  seen   after  their 

where  they  could  be  private.  horses  and  mules,  now  came  strag- 

Shortridge,  meanwhile,  finding  gling  into  this  hall,  common  to  all 

ont  the  desolate  state  of  the  larder,  the  inmates  of  the  house.  Here  they 

let  the  woman  know  that  they  had  accommodated     themselves     with 

not  come  unprovided  with  a  stock  such  seats  as  they  could  find,  or  con- 

of  edibles  of  their  own.     He  urged  trive  out  of  the  baggage;  and  one 

her  to  make  preparations  for  cook-  of  Llsle's  servants  produced   the 

ing  it;  so  rousing   the  old    man  rabbits  and   partridges  purchased 

from  his  chimney  comer,  she  car-  on  the  road,  with  some  other  pro- 

ried   him  out  with  her,  and  they  visions  brought  from  Elvas.    These 

toon  returned  with  no  small  part  he  gave  to  the  woman  of  the  house 

of  a  cork  tree ;  an(^  when   Lady  to  cook  for  the  travellers,  and  no 

Mabel  and  Mrs.  Sbortriflge  came  objection  was  started  as  to  cooking 

down,  ft  cheerful  blaze  had  brought  fiesh  that  other  people  might  com- 

out  more  fully  the  desolation  of  the  mit  the  sin  of  eating  it  on  a  fast 

room  in  dispelling  half  its  gloom,  day.     The  whole  party  sat  in  a 

*^I  trust  you  have  found  a  habit-  large  semicircle  round  the  fire,  con- 
able  chamber  over  head,^  said  Ulsle  Yersing  and  watching  the  cooking 
to  Lady  Mabel.  of  their  supper,  but  no  sooner  did 

"I  were  a  heretic  to  complain,"  the  savoury  fumes  diffuse  themselves 

she  answered.    '*  It  is  true  the  room  through  the  building  than  another 

has  no  window  ;  but  it  has  a  snuare  personage  joined  them.  A  stout  pig, 

hole  in  the  wall  to  let  in  the  light  evidently  a  denizen  of  the  house, 

and  let  out  the  foul  air.    The  bed  came  trotting  and  grunting  out  of 

is  hard  and  not  over  tidy.  But  what  the  stable,  and  pushed  his  way  into 

is  wanting  in  cleanliness  is  made  the  interior  of  the  social   circle, 

op   in  holiness ;  .for  the   bedstead  Though   he    received    some   rude 

has  an  elaborate  crucifix  carved  at  buffets,   he   persisted    in    keeping 

its  head,  and  I  shall  sleep  under  within  it,  until  trenching  on  Lady 

its  immediate  protection.     On  the  Mabel's  precincts,  she  made  such  an 

slightest  alarm,  by  merely  throw-  application  of  her  riding  wand,  that 

ing  my  arms  upwards,  I  can   lay  he  was  glad  to  seek  refuge  again 

bold  on  the  cross,  and  nothing  will  among    his    four-legged    compan- 

be  wanting  to  the  sense  of  security  ions. 

"but  faith  in  this  material  symbol        "  It  would  seem,"  Lady  Mabel  re- 

of  my  faith.    I  shall  have  saintly  marked,  *'  that  these    Vendas  are 

company,  too.     On  the  wall  to  the  caravansaries,  providing  only  shelter 

right  is  a  print  of  St.  Christopher  for  the  traveller,  who  is  expected  to 

carrying  the  infant  Christ  over  a  bring  his  own  food." 
river,  and  a  bishop  in  full  canon-      ^  This  is  so  true,  that  it  is  a  bless- 

icals,  waiting   on   the   other  side  ing  there  are  no  game  laws  in  the 

with  outstretched  arms  to  receive  the  peninsula,"  said  L'Isle.  '*The 
him  ;  on  the  left  is  a  picture  of  St  traveller  would  often  starve  at  the 
Antony,  of  Padua,  preaching  to  the   inn,  but  for  the  game  purchased  on 

fishes.     Religion  is  truly  part  and  the  road.     And  it  is  well  to  travel 

parcel  of  this  people's  every  day  prepared  to  shoot  ant's  own  game, 
lifeand  the  reality  of  their  devotion,  as  you  are  perpetually  threatened 
and  the  falsehood  and  frivolity  of  with  famine  or  robbers.  The  cook- 
many  of  its  objects,  make  a  con-    ery  too  of  this  country  is  peculiar, 

traat  truly  painful  to  me."  and  if  you  ladies  watch  the  process 

Old  Moodie,  the  muleteer  and  the   closely,  you  may  carry  home  some 
VOL.  V.  16 
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valoable  hinto  in  what  some  people  to  appoint socb  dsyt,*'the  yonng friar 

think  the  fint  of  the  arts."  answered^  seeniiDg  at  once  to  stiflet 

Tbey  accordingly  closely  watched  doobt  and  bis  appetite, 
the  cooking,  of  the  rabbits  panic-  Cookery  most  be  judged  of  by 
alarly.  Each  was  spitted  on  a  litr  the  palate  and  not  by  the  eye.  So 
tie  spit,  which  had  four  legs  at  the  Lady  Mabel  made  a  strong  effort  to 
handle,  the  other  end  resting  on  a  try  the  rabbits  by  the  latter  teat — 
piece  of  the  fuel.  When  one  side  having  had  ocular  proof  that  they 
was  roasted,  the  other  was  turned  were  not  cats  in  disguise.  But,  af- 
to  the  fire«  To  know  when  they  ter  peneTering  through  two  or 
were  done,  the  woman  cracked  the  three  monthfuls,  the  garlic,  red 
joints;  laying  them  by  until  cool,  pepper  and  rancid  oil,  and  the  &ci 
she  then  tore  them  to  pieces  with  of  having  witnessed  the  whole  pro- 
ber fingent,  and  afterwards  fried  the  cisess  of  cooking  and  fingering  the 
already  over-roasted  meat  with  friccased,  pro ve^l  too  much  for  her; 
onions,  garlic,  red  pepper  and  oil,  and  she  was  fain  to  be  indebted  to 
which  is  always  rancid  in  Portugal,  the  commissary  for  a  small  piece  of 
from  the  custom  of  never  pressing  his  steak,  reeking  hot,  and  dripping 
the  olives  until  they  are  stale.  with  its  natural  juives. 

The  commissary  knew  too  much        The  woman  of  the  house   now 

about  Portugese  cookery  to  trust  to  placed  on  a  bench  before  the  friar, 

it  He  had  provided  himself  before  some  hroa^  or  maixe  bread,  and  a 

leaving  Elvas  with  the  commissary's  piece  of  bacalhao^  fried  in  oil.  Prom 

cut,  which  is  always  the  best  steak  the  size  of  the  morBel,  the  stock  in 

from  the  best    bullock.     He   now  the  larder  seemed  to  have  run  low, 

produced  from  among  his  baggage  even  in  this  article,  which  is  noth- 

that  implement  so  truly  indicative  ing  but  cod  fish  salted  by  British 

of  the  march  of  English   civiliza-  heretics  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls 

tion — the  grid  iron;  and  not  until  and  bodies  of  the  trne  sons  of  the 

the  large  table,  at  the  other  side  of  Church.     Thefriar  eat  alone  and  in 

the   room,  had  been   spread,   and  silence,  less  intent  on  his  meal  than 

supper  was  ready,  did  his  roan  pro-  in  watching  and  listening  to   the 

ceed  to  dress  it  skillfully  and  quickly,  party  at  the  table, 
under  the  vigilant  superintendance       "  They  are,  every  one   of  them, 

of  the  commissary  himself.  eating  flesh,  and  this  day  is  a  fast,** 

They  were  sitting  down  to  sup<  said  the  elder  woman  to  the  friar, 

per  when  Ullse,  seeing  that  the  in  a  tone  of  affected  horror, 
young  friar  remained  by  the  fire,       ^  And  they  eat  it  almost  raw," 

pointed  out  a  vacant  seat,  and  asked  answered   the  friar,  as  Shortridge 

him  to  join  them.    But  he   shook  thurst  an  ounce  of  red   beef  into 

his  head.  his  mouth.    ^  But  I  know  not  that 

^*  You  are  eating  flesh.    I  must  the  Church  has  prohibited  that." 
fast  to  day."  The  ladies  and  the   commissary 

*^  Because    the    Scriptures     bid  retired   soon,  fatigued   with  their 

you  ?"  Lisle  inquired.  long  day's  ride.    The  friar  was  de- 

'*  Because  the  Church  commands  voutly  telling  his  beads,  and  LTsle 

me."  sat   musing  by  the  fire,  while  the 

"  You  aro  aware  then  that  there  servants  in  turn,  took  their  places 

is  no  absolute  injunction  in  Scrip-  at  the  supper  table.     Presently  the 

ture,  to  fast  on  particular  days."  friar,  having  got  through  his  devo- 

^*  Yet  the  Church  may  have  au-  tion,  rose  as  if  about  to   retire  for 

thority — it  doubtless  has  authority  the  night ;  but  as  he  passed  L*Ialo, 
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he  loitered,  as  if  wishing  to  cod-  seems  to  me  that  is  no  longer  the 

rerse,  perhaps  for   the  last    time,  case,  or,  at  least,  that  our  order  here 

with  this  foreigner,  whose  position,  has  been  remiss  in  sending  forth 

character  and    ideas,   differed   so  missionaries  to  foreign  lands.  Here 

much  from  bis  own,  and  who  yet  most  of  us  follow  through  life  the 

could  make  himself  so  well  under-  same  dull  round.     It  is,  however, 

stood.    As  L'Isle   looked    up,   he  the  round  of  our  duties.     But,  per- 

said  :  haps,  to  find  one^s  self  in  a  strange 

^  Men  of  your  profession  see   a  country,  surrounded  by  new  scenes, 

great  deal  of  the  world."  an  unknown,  perhaps  heathen  peo- 

^  Yes.    A  soldier  is  a  traveller,  pie,  with    difficulties    to    struggle 

even   if  he  never  goes  out  of  his  with,  obstacles  to  overcome,  might 

own  country."  awaken  in  a  man  powers  that  he  did 

**  But  the  soldiers  of  your  coun-  not  know  were   sleeping  in    him, 

try  visit  the  remotest  parts  of  the  and  enable  him  to  do  some  good, 

world,  the  Indies  in  the  east  and  perchance  great   work,  he   never 

west,   and   now  this,  our  country,  would  have  accomplished  at  home." 

and  many  a  land  besides."  And  the  young  friar  drew  himself 

'*  At  one  time  the    soldiers   of  up  to  his  full  height,  and  his  frame 

Portugal  did  the  same,"  said  L'Isle.  seemed  to  expand  with   the  strug- 

^Yes;  there  was  a  time   when  gling  energies  that  were  shut  up 

we  conquered  and  colonized  many  unemployed  within  him. 
a  remote  land,  where  the  banner  of       Visions  of  travel,  toil,  adventure, 

no  other  European  nation  had  ever  perhaps  martyrdom,  seemed  to  float 

been  seen.     We  still  have  our  col o-  before   his   eyes,  and   without  an* 

Dies,  but,  some  how  or  other,  they  do  other  word,  he  strode  off  with  a  step 

not  seem  to  do  us  any  good."  more  like  that  of  a  soldier  than  a 

'•But  men  of  your  profession,"  Franciscran. 
said   Lisle,  *'have  been    as  great       L'Isle  gazed  after  him  with  inter* 

or  even  greater  travellers  than  soU  est  and  pity,  then  ordering  the  ta- 

diera.     They  are  few  regions,  how-  ble  to  be  cleared,  stretched  himself 

ever  remote  or  inaccessible,  which  on  it  for  the  night,  wrapped  in  his 

the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  cloak,  rather  than  rely  on  the  ac- 

and  perhaps  members  of  your  own  commodationsof  the  large  room  up 

order,  have  not  explored."  stairs,   common    to   wayfarers    of 

The  friar  was  silent  and  thought-  every  grade,  and  populous  with  ver- 

ful  for  a  moment,  and  then  said :  min. 
•*What  you   say   is  true;  yet  it 
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Wheo  at  morn  the  muleteer,  saintly  guardians,"  L'Isle   said   to 

With  early  call  aanouQces  day,  ^ady  Mabel,  when  she  made  her 

Sorrowing  that  early  call  I  hear  ^  '  *  •        u  r        *i. 

That  scares  the  visionaof  delight  away ;  appearance  down  Stairs,  l)etore  the 

For  dear  to  me  the  sflent  hour,  sun  was  yet  Up. 

When  sleep  exerts  its  wiaard^power.  ^«  j)^,   ^^^   ^^^   of  \^^  night," 

[   ou   ey.  ^^  ^.^^  throwing  up  her  hands  in 

*^  I   trust  you   rested   well  last  a  deprecatory  manner,  '*  let  it  be 

night,  under  the  protection  of  your  utterly  forgotten,  and  not  reckoned 
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among  the  number  of  tbe  nights,  asses  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 

It  was  one  of  penance,  not  repose  1  family  as  the  children  of  the  house." 

Never  will  I  speak  lightly  of  the  **  The  fraternization  of  the  humao 

saints  again.    I  can  only  hope  that  race  with  brutes,   which  prevails 

that  and  all  my  other  sins  are  ex-  here,"  L'lsle  remarked,  '*  certaiDlj 

piated,  if  I  can  infer  anything  from  promotes  neither  comfort  nor  clean- 

thenumberof  my  tormenters.**  liness.    Indeed,  it  is  curious,  that 

**  Were    they    so     numerous  ?"  as  you  go  from  North  to  South, 

L'lsle  asked,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  cleanliness  should  decline  in  the  in* 

'^  And  various!"  emphasized  La-  verse  ratio  with  the  need  of  it 
dy  Mabel.  *'  Whole  legions  of  va-  Compare4  with  ourselvesythe  French 
rious  orders,  light  and  heavy  armed,  are  not  a  cleanly  people,  but  be- 
I  could  have  forgiven  the  first,  were  come  so  when  contrasted  with  their 
it  only  for  their  magnanimous  mode  neighbours,  the  Spaniards,  who  are, 
of  making  war,  always  sounding  in  turn,  less  filthy  than  ihe  Portu- 
the  trumpet,  and  giving  fair  warn-  guese,  whose  climate  renders  clean- 
ing before  they  charged  ;  and  the  liness  still  more  necessary." 
attack  being  openly  made,  I  could  ^By  that  ratio,  what  standard  of 
revenge  myselfon  some  of  them  by  cleanliness  will  you  find  in  Moroc- 
the  free  use  of  my  hands,  and  pro-  co?"  asked  Lady  Mabel, 
tect  my  fac^e  by  covering  it  with  ^  Perhaps  a  prominent  and  re^ 
my  veil,  at  the  risk  of  being  smoth-  deeming  feature  in  their  religion,^ 
ered.  But  the  next  band  were  so  said  L'iUle,  "may  exalt  the  standard 
minute,  and  active,  and  secret  in  there.  Mahomedan  ablutions  may 
their  movements,  that  I  never  knew  avail  much  in  this  world,  though 
where  to  expect  them.  But  the  little  in  the  next." 
last  slow,  heavy  legion  which  came  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  Lady  Mabel, 
crawling  insidiously  on,  were  the  "  that  their  cleanly  superstition  will 
most  tormenting  and  sickening  of  make  me  almost  regret  the  expol- 
all.  To  be  tortured  by  such  a  sion  of  the  Moors." 
crowd  of  little  fiends  was  enough  to  The  commissary  was  now  bust- 
produce  delirium.  But  I  will  not  ling  about,  hurrying  the  prepara- 
recall  the  visions  of  the  night.  It  tions  for  breakfast,  and  L^Isle  went 
was  worse  than  dreaming  of  being  to  see  if  the  servants  were  getting 
in  purgatory  1"  ready  for   the  journey  ;  but  Mrs. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  had  Shortridge,  full  of  the  annoyances 

such  shocking  dreams,"   said  Mrs.  she  had  suffered,  continued  to  de- 

Shortridge,  who,  as  she  came  down  nounce  their  small  enemies.    Her 

the  stairs,  heard  Lady  MabePs  last  talk  was  of  vermin, 

words,  '*  I  would  have  been  thank-  Lady  Mabel,  thinking  the  sub- 

ful  to  be  able  to  dream ;  but  the  ject  had  been  sufficiently  discussed, 

mule  bells  jingling  under   us  all  interrupted  her,  saying,  "you  do 

night  were   a    trifiing  annoyance  not   take   the  most  philosophical 

compared    to  the  mosquitos,  fleas  and  poetical  view  of  the  subject  Is 

and  bugs,  which  scarcely  allowed  it  not  consolatory  to  reflect,  that 

me  a  wink  of  sleep."  while  men,  on  suffering  a  reverse 

"  Sleep  1 "  Lady  Mabel  exclaimed,  of  fortune,  too  often  experience  no- 

"they  murdered   sleep,  and   mine  thing  but  ingratitude  and  desertion 

were  waking  torments."               .  from  their  fellows,  and  sadly  learn 

"  It  is  all  owing  to  the  filthy  hab-  that 

its  of  the  nation"  continued  Mrs.  „t.,  ^^^  ^^^^,  ^hose  shadow,  we 

Shortndge.     "The  very  pigs  and  callfrieads, 
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Attend  us  through  the  Bunshine  of  sue  gettiDg  their  breakfast,  be  seized  tbe 

m       ^^i?*i'    J       •.  >  J    1  v      II  leisure  afforded  to   converse  with 

ToTamsh  in  adversity's  dark  hour.  t,-.  ,          ,     .,,  t    j    ^r  l  1*1.          u 

L*Isle,  and  with  Lady  Mabel  through 

Tet  there  are  followers  that  adhere  him.    After  many  questions  asked 

to  them  in  their  fallen  fortunes  with  and  answered,   the    friar    became 

more  than  canine  fidelity,  sticking  thoughtful  and  abstracted,  as  if  he 

to  them  like  their  sins,  clinging  to  had  been  brought  in  contact  with  a 

their  persons,  holding  on  to  their  new   class  of  persons   and   ideas, 

garments  with  an  attachment,  and  which  he  could  not  at  once  com  - 

in  numbers  that  grows  with  their  prebend. 

patron's  destitution."  L'Isle   now  asked    him,  *.'  when 

"  But  I  maintain,"  Mrs.  Short-  and  why  he  had  put  on  St.  Francis' 

ridge  replied,  "  that  it  is  not  only  frock  ?" 

the  poor  and  destitute  that  here  **Idonotreraember  when  I  wore 

support  such'  a  retinue.     I  have  re-  any  other  dress.      I  was  not  four 

peatedly  seen  in  Lisbon,  and  else-  years  old  when  I  was  seized  with  a 

where,  young   ladies,  and   among  violent  sickness,  and  soon  at  the 

others,  a  young  widow  of  hijnrh  rank,  point  of  death.     My  mother  vowed 

the  sister  of  the  Bishop  of  Oporto,  that  if  St.  Francis  would  hear  her 

lying  with  her  head  in  the  lap  of  prayer,  and  spare  me,  her  only  son, 

her  friend,  who  parted  the  locks  of  she  would  devote  me  to  his  service, 

her  hair  to  search — "  From  that  inoment,  as  my  mother 

"  Stop ! "  said  Lady  Mabel,  lay-  has  often  told  me,  I  began  to  mend, 
ing  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Shortridge's  As  soon  as  a  dress  of  the  order 
mouth,  **you  need  not  chase  those  could  be  made  for  me,  I  put  it  on. 
small  deer  any  further  through  the  From  that  day  I  grew  and  strength- 
wood.  Leave  that  privileged  sport  ened  rapidly,  and  have  not  had  a 
to  the  natives."  day's  sickness   since.     When    old 

Breakfast  was  now  ready,   and  , enough  I  was  sent  to  school,  and 

Shortridge  called  to  the  ladies  to  then   served   my  noviciate  in  the 

lose    no  time.     L'Tsle,  seeing   the  Franciscan  convent  in  Villa  Vicosa. 

young  friar  in  front  of  the  venda,  I  am   now  on   leave  to   ^nsit  my 

brought  him  in  and  seated  him  be-  mother  and  sisters,  who  live  near 

beeide  him.     He  pressed  upon  him  Ameixial." 

many  good  things,  which  the  house  "  If  you  had  chosen  for  yourself," 

did  not  furnish,  and  this  being  no  L'Isle    sugjgrested,     "^  perhaps    you 

fast  day,  the  friar  eat  a  meal  better  would  not  have  been  a  friar." 

proportioned  to  his  youth,  his  bulk,  "  Perhaps  not,"  said  the  young 

and  his  health,  than  his  last  night's  friar  hesitating.      '*  Indeed,  I  have 

meagre  fare.      He  showed  his  pa-  been  lately  told,  though  I  am  loath 

triotism  by  his  approval  of  one  of  to   admit  it,  that   urgent  as    the 

those  hams  of  marvellous  flavour,  necessity  was  that  gave  rise  to  our 

the  boast  of  Portugal,  the  product  order — and   great   as  its   services 

of  her  swine,  not  stuffed  into  obe-  have  been,  espe«nally  in  former  days 

sity  in  prison,  but  gently  swelling  — our  holy  mother,  the  Church,  can 

to  rotundity  while  ranging  the  free  be  better  served  now,  by  servants 

forest,  and  selecting  the  6oZoto«,and  who  assume  a  more  polished  exte- 

other  acorns  as  they  drop  fresh  from  rior,  and  obeying  St.  Paul's  injunc- 

the  boughs.    The  friar  was  not  so  tion  to  be  all  things  to  all  men, 

busy  with   his  meal  but  what  he  mingle  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 

continued  to  observe  his  new  friends  men  of  this  world,  although  they 

closely,  and  while  the  servants  were  are  not  of  it." 
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''Who  told  yon  thisf  asked 
L'iBle. 

*'  A  learned  and  travelled  priest, 
Avbora  I  lately  met  with.  He  de- 
liorhted  me  with  his  knowledge, 
while  he  startled  me  by  the  boldness 
ot  some  of  his  opinions.^ 

**  But  perhaps,"  L'Isle  persisted, 
''if  left  lo  your  own  unbiassed  choice, 
vou  would  not  have  taken  orders  at 
all.'* 

The  young  man  paused,  evidently 
unable  to  shut  out  the  thought 
••Are  there  callings,  whicli  without 
doing  violence  to  my  nature,  are 
oompatible  with  the  service  of  God.** 
At  length  he  answered  with  a  re- 
serve not  usual  with  him,  ^  It  is  not 
every  man  whose  way  of  life  is,  or 
can  be  chosen  by  himself."  Then 
crossing  himself  earnestly,  as  if 
stifling  the  thought,  and  trampling 
down  the  tempting  devil  within 
him,  he  exclaimed,  ''I  must  believe 
that  my  instant  recovery  from  dead- 
ly sickness  as  soon  as  T  was  devoted 
to  St.  Fnncis,  proves  that  he  has 
chosen  me  for  his  service  and  GodV* 

He  said  this  eagerly  and  with  an 
air  of  sin(;erity,  and  ag;ain  made  the 
sign  of  the  cross.  Yet  the  doubt- 
ing devil  seemed  to  linger  about 
him,  and  he  sunk  into  silence, 
seeming  little  satisfied  with  himself. 
Meanwhile  during  his  conference 
with  L'lsle  and  Lady  Mabel,  old 
Moodie  stood  near,  eyeing  him  with 
sinister  looks,  as  if  he  had  been  the 
inventor,  not  the  victim,  of  the 
Popish  system,  and  all  its  corrupt 
tions  rested  on  hts  head.  The  old 
man  now  urged  them  to  take  horse, 
and  allowed  them  no  respite  from 
his  bustling  interference  until  the 
party  was  again  on  the  road. 

The  friar  watclied  their  motions 
with  interest,  and  when,  after  cross- 
ing the  valley  and  ascending  the 
hill  before  them,  Lady  Mabel  turned 
to  take  a  last  look  at  the  ruinous 
old  venda,  she  saw  him  still  stand- 
ing like  a  stature  in  the  archway, 


doubtlesa   with   eye   and    thought 
following  their  steps. 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  L'Isle,  "that 
our  young  gownsman  will  have  to 
undergo  a  ruinous  conflict,  in  the 
struggle  between  his  nature  and  his 
fate.  His  is  the  worse  possible 
condition  for  a  man  of  vigoroos 
character  and  inquiring  mind.  He 
has  not  arrived  at  his  convictions, 
but  had  prematurely  thrust  upon 
him  the  convictions  £|e  is  professed- 
ly bound  to  hold." 

"And  you  have  helped  him  into 
the  conflict,"  said  Lady  Mabel, 
"without  staying  to  see  him  through 
it" 

"I  trust  not.  Butanvhow  it  would 
have  come.  Were  he  a  monk  even, 
seclusion  and  devotion  might  pro- 
tect, study  might  withdraw  him 
from  many  temptations.  Were  be 
a  secular  priest,  the  active  and 
definite  duties  of  a  parish,  fulfilling 
and  in(;ulcating  the  obligations  of 
Christian  morals,  which  are  the 
same  in  every  Church,  might  have 
tasked  his  energies.  But  to  be  all 
his  life  a  wandering  bejs^ar  in  the 
name  of  God  and  St.  Francis.  If 
enthusiasts  are  to  be  pitied,  how 
much  more  those  who  without  be- 
ing, are  compelled  to  lead  the  life 
of  enthusiasts  1  Is  it  wonderful  that 
many  of  these  men  are  apostles 
only  of  ignorance  and  profligacy  V* 

^  But  this  young  man  has  a  mind 
too  active  and  enquiring  for  con- 
tented ignorance,"  said  Lady  Mabel. 
**From  his  very  nature  he  must  go 
on  adding  fact  to  fact,  and  thought 
to  thouffht." 

"Until  he  has  built  up  a  system 
of  his  own,"  answered  L'Isle.  **Ami 
an  hundred  chances  to  one  that  will 
not  coincide  with  the  teaching  of 
St.  Francis  and  of  Rome.  What 
must  he  do  then?  He,  a  professed 
Franciscan,  has  lost  his  faith  in  St. 
Francis,  in  Rome,  perhaps  in  Christ 
— ^known  to  him  only  through 
Rome.    Must  he  persevere,  or  shall 
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he  abjure.  Between  hypocrisy  and  too  great  store,  my  lady,  by  this 
martyrdom  he  now  must  choose,  young  vagabond." 
Think  not,  because  the  foes  of  the  **  Vagabond!"  she  exclaimed  with 
auto  da  fi  are  extinct,  a  churchman  a  look  and  tone  of  grave  rebuke,  *'I 
here  can  safely  abjure  his  profession  am  afraid,  Moodie,  if  you  had  met 
and  his  faith.  A  man  may  Hve  a  St.  Paul  wandering  through  Mace- 
life  of  martyrdom,  although  he  es-  donia  without  staff  or  scrip,  or  the 
cape  a  martyr's  death.**  cloak  he  left  behind  at  Troas,  you 

Theyv  had  riden  on  some  miles,  would  have  found  no  better  title  for 

and  new  scenes  had  su^ested  other  him." 

topics,  when  they  heard   a  shout  '*Is  this  man  like  St.  Paul  ?"  asked 

behind   them,  and   looking  round  Moodie,  startled  at  the  profane  sup- 

aaw  the  old  man  of  the  Venda  dis-  position. 

playing  unwonted  energy.     He  was  *'  I  do  not  say  so.     But  the  whole 

vigorously    pummelling    with    his  order  of  friars,  renouncing  worldly 

heels  the  vicious  burro  on  which  he  objects,  devote  themselves   to  the 

followed  them,  while  he   held  up  imitation  of  the  seventy  disciples 

some  article  of  clothing,  and  shout-  in  Scripture,  who  were  sent  out  by 

ed   after   them   at  the  top  of  his  two  and  two  to  evangelize  the  Jews." 

voice.  *'I  never  expected,  my  lady,  to 

They  stopped  for  him  to  come  hear  you  liken  these  lazy  monks  to 

np,  and  he  handed  to  Lady  Mabel  a  our  Lord's  dis<'.iples." 

rich  shawl,  which  she  had  left  be-  '^They    are    not    monks,    but 

hind  in  her  bed-room,  and  a  scrap  friars,*'   said   Lady  Mabel  quietly, 

of  dingy   white  paper.     Refusing  **and    without  answering  for  their 

any   reward   for   his   trouble   and  practice,  I  cannot  but  approve  of 

honesty,  he  at  once  took  leave  and  what  they   profess.    They  do  not 

turned  back,  the  ass  showing  a  more  shut  themselves  up  from  the  world 

willing  spirit   on   his    homeward  like  the  monks,  under  pretence  of 

path.  escaping  contamination,  but  devote 

After  trying  in  vain  to  decipher  themselves  to  the  mission  of  travel- 

the  scroll,  Lady  Mabel  haifded  it  to  ling  about  in  apostolic  poverty  from 

LTsIe.     "  Cito^  tute,  juconde  pere-  house  to  house,  and  by  prayer  and 

grinerisP    **Swiffc,safe  and  pleasant  preaching — by  inculcating  charity 

may  your  journey  be,"  said  L'lsle  and    receiving    alms — sow    every 

translating  it.     **This  is  doubtless  where  the  seeds  of  the  faith  they 

from  the  young  friar.     He  is  anx-  profess." 

ious   to   show    you   at    once    his  The  descending  road  here  nar- 

scholarship  and  his  good  will.     We  rowed  suddenly,  and  Moodie  reined 

must  not  find  fault  with  his  Latin,  back  his  horse,  silent  in  the   sad 

which  is  capital-— for  a  friar."  conviction   that  Lady  Mabel  had 

**Give  it  to  me.     I  will  keep  it  already  got  beyond  that  half-way 

as  a  talisman  of   safety  and  as  a  house  between  the  region  of  evan- 

memorial   of  our  friar.    Poor  fel-  gelical  purity  and  idolatrous  Rome, 

low,"   continued   Lady   Mabel,  ^*  I  In  the  narrow  valley,  overgrown 

suppose  the  best  wish  I  can  return  with  shrubs  and  brushwood  at  the 

him  is  that  enthusiasm  may  carry  foot  of  the  hill,  they  came  suddenly 

him  in  sincerity  and  purity  through  on  a  large  number  of  swine  luxu- 

tbe  path  others  have  chosen  for  riating  in  the  cool  waters'  or  on  the 

him."  shady   banks  of  a  brook.      The 

^*He  is  an   impudent   fellow!"  swine  vanished  instantly  amidst  the 

growled  out  old  Moodie.    "  You  set  thickets,  though  hundreds  were  still 
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beard     grunting     and     squealing  **  Indeed  P  said  Lady  Mabel.    ^ 

around   them,   and    tbe  travellers  took  bim  for  a  bandit,  or  a  bold 

raigbt  bave  taken  tbem  for  wild  bunter  at  least." 

denizens  of  tbe  wilderness,  bad  not  ^But  be  is  tbe  swine  berd  of  the 

a  fierce  growl  attracted  tbeir  atten-  great  monastery   of  tbe   Paalists, 

tion,  and  tbey  saw  on  tbe  opposite  wbo  own   balf  tbe  lands  on  the 

bank  a  man  reclining  under  a  caroh  southern   slope  of   Serra    d^Osuu 

tree,  one  band  resting  on  the  neck  Heisamatcblessbunter  too,  spend* 

of  a  huge  dog,  wbo  yet  showed  two  ing  fewer  nights  under  a  roof  than 

savage  rows  of  teeth  and  fixed  his  on  the  mountain  side,  where  all  the 

vigilent  and  angry  eyes  on  the  in-  game  is  as  much  his  as  the  swine 

truders.    The  wild  air  of  the  master  he  keeps  is  the   property  of  the 

delighted    Lady   Mabel,  for  there  good  fathers.    They  bave  tbe  best 

was  mingled  with  it  a  savage  dig-  bacon  in  all  Portugal,  and  plenty 

ftity  as  he  stretcbecl  bis  manly  form  of  it,  as  many  a  poor  man  earn  tell, 

on  the  wolf  skin  spread  out  under  and  tbey  know  this  man's  value,  for 

bim,  and  gazed  calmly  on  the  party  he  were  a  bold  thief  that  pinched 

drawing  near.     While  their  horses  tbe  ear  of  his  smallest  pig." 

stopped  to  drink  at  the  stream  they  '*  As  soon  as  T  get  back  to  Elvas,** 

observed  him  narrowly — he  receiv-  said  Lady  Mabel,  *^I  will  send  Msjor 

ing  this  attention  with  stoic  indif-  Warren  to  make  bis  acquaintance, 

ference.     A  long  gun  lay  on  tbe  The  Msjor  will  be  charmed  with 

ground  beside  him,  and  his  gar-  him.     For  bis  ambition  is  to  take 

ments,  made  chiefly  of  the  dressed  all  sorts  of  game  in  every  possible 

skins   of  animals,  defied   brier  or  way,  and  though  I  have  or  might 

thorn.  have  had  tbe  history  of  all  bis  bants 

**  Are  we  on  the  road  to  Evora?"  by  heart,  neither  lynx  or  otter  has 
L'Isle  asked  by  way  of  opening  a  yet  figured  in  the  scene.  You  re- 
parley — but  the  man  merely  waved  member.  Col.  L'Isle,  bow  much 
bis  hand  gently  toward  the  bill  and  satisfaction  be  expressed  when  yon 
path  before  them.  Resolved  to  lately  hinted  at  the  probability  of 
make  bim  speak,  LTsle  asked,  our  brij^ade  finding  itself  in  the 
**wbat  game  have  you  killed  to-  north  of  Portugal  early  in  the 
^ay  ?"  for  be  saw  some  animal  lying  coming  campaign.  I  at  first  thought 
in  the  moss  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  that  the  soldier  saw  some  military 
Tbe  hunter  silently  held  up  a  lynx  advantage  in  the  movement,  but 
and  an  otter,  which  he  had  lately  found  it  was  only  tbe  sportman^ 
snared,  and  seemed  to  forget  the  delight  at  tbe  hope  or  visiting 
presence  of  strangers  in  con  tern-  Traos  Montes,  and  killing  one  of 
plating  bis  gsme.  Dispairing  of  the  few  Caucasian  goats  that  vet 
extracting  a  word  tbe  travellers  linger  on  the  most  inaccessiKie 
rode  on.  heights  there." 

''What  a  silent,  unsocial  wretch  r  "No  gamester"  said   L'Isle,  "is 

Mrs.  Shortridge  exclaimed.     ''He  more  a  slave  to  the  dice.    That  at 

seems  to  prefer  the  company  of  a  this  time   a  soldier  should  be  so 

savage  hound  and  his  dead  game  to  little  'lost  in  the  world's  debate'  as 

that  of  living  Christians."  to  be  eager,  above  all  things,  to  kill 

"He  thinks  a  heretic  no  Chris-  a  goat !" 

tian,  if  he  thinks  at  all,"  said  L'Isle,  They  bad  now  reached  a  point 

and  be  called  to  tbe  guide  to  ask  which  gave  tbem  a  fine  view  of  the 

what  this  wild  man  was.  southern  side  of  Serra  d'Ossa,  80 

"He  is  a  swine  berd."  different  from  the  northern,  being 
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fertile,  and  showing  many  a  culti-  find  some  plausible    grounds    on 

vated  spot  upon  its  lower  slopes,  which  to  justify  our  wars — to  oor- 

while  the  light,  fleecy  clouds  gath-  selves.'^ 

ering  before    the    gentle   western  They  were  now  on  the  outskirts 

wind,  now  veiled  and  then  revealed  of  the  undulating  plain,  on  which  a 

the  overhanging  dark  blue  ridge  rich    soil    overlying    the   granite 

that  crowned  the  scene.   The  guide  rocks  extends  from   £vora  south- 
pointed  out  the  broad  possessions  of   ward    to  the   city   of  Beja.    The 

the  great  monastery  of  the  Paulists.  signs  of  cultivation  and  population 

At  a  distance,  on  the  right,  rose  multiplied  as  they  went  on.    The 

Evora  Monte,  built  like  a   watch  fields  became  larger  and  more  fre- 

tower,  on  a  lofty  hill,  and  to   the  quent ;  detached  farm  houses  were 

south    the    monastic    towers  and  seen  on  either  hand,  and  they  fell 
Gothic  spires  of  Evora,  the  city  of  in  on  the  road  with  many  peasants 

monks,  raised  high  above  the  plain,  riding  large  and  spirited  asses,  or 

could  be  seen  from  afar.  driving  oxen   so   sleek    and    well 

^  Why,*^  asked  Mrs.  Shortridge,  grown,  that  the  commissary  gazed 

** do  these  people  always  build  their  on    them  with    admiring  eye  and 

towns  on  bills  ?"  watering  mouth,  and   pronounced 

^  That  is  a  true  English  ques-  them  equally  fit  for  the  joke  or 
tion,''  answered  LTsla.  ^*At  home,  the  shambles, 
in  our  bleak  northern  climate,  we  It  was  a  relief  to  6nd  themselves 
naturally  seek  sheltered  situations,  once  more  in  a  cultivated  country, 
These  people  as  naturally  select  an  and  Lady  Mabel  gazed  round,  ad- 
airy  site,  above  the  parching  heat  miring  the  prospect.  *'  There  is,'' 
and  poisoned  air  of  the  valleys.  In  she  observed,  **  one  drawback  to 
founding  colonies  in  tropical  coun-  the  landscape.  At  home,  one  of 
tries  we  English,  and  the  Dutch,  the  most  enlivening  features  in  our 
have  constantly  blundered,  acting  rural  scenes,  are  the  white  sheep 
as  if  still  at  home ;  and  chosing  low  scattered  on  the  hills,  but  here  they 
and  pestilential  spots,  establish  only  are  almost  black." 
hospitals  and  graveyards  where  we  "But  the  goats  you  see  are  gen- 
meant  to  build  towns ;  while  the  erally  white."  answered  LTsle.  "  It 
Spaniardsand  Portuguese,  from  the  is,  too,  the  more  picturesque  ani- 
instinct  of  habit,  select  the  most  mal,  and  well  supplies  what  is  want- 
salubrious  situations  within  their  ing  in  the  sheep." 
reach.  Moreover,  high  points  are  Evora  was  at  hand.  L'lsle 
safer  from  attack,  and  stronger  to  launched  out  into  an  erudite  dis- 
resist  an  enemy ;  and  the  Christians  course  on  the  aqueduct  of  Serto- 
of  the  peninsula  were  taught  by  rius,  which,  stretching  its  long 
seven  centuries  of  conflict  with  the  line  of  arches  from  the  neighbour- 
Moors,  that  the  safety  of  a  man's  ing  hills,  waa  converging  with 
house  is  the  first  point,  its  conve-  their  road  to  the  city.  As  they 
nience  the  second.  Now,  we  isl-  entered  it  he  was  giving  Lady  Ma- 
anders  have  long  been  but  a  half  bel  all  the  pros  and^  eons^  as  to 
military  people.  Content  with  in-  whether  it  was  really  the  work  of 
earring  the  guilt  of  war  abroad,  we  that  redoubtable  Roman.  The  corn- 
have  carefully  abstained  from  bring-  missary  was  luxuriously  anticipat- 
ing it  home  to  our  own  doors."  ing  the  shade  and  rest  before  him, 

*^But  we  never  wage  any  but  just  when,  to  his  surprise  and   regret, 

wars,"  said  Lady  Mabel.  L'Isle  led  the  party  another  way, 

'*We,at  leasts"  s^d  L'Isle,  '^always  and  halted  them  before  a  small  but 
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fttriking  building,  which  here  crown-  nished  by  the  elements  in  nineteen 

ed  the  aqueduct  at  its  termination  centuries,  and  much   more  wonld 

in  the  city.  L'IsIe  have  found  to  say  of  it,  when 

"  Look,  Lady  Mabel.    Observe  it  the   commissary,  impatiently  fan 

well,  Mrs.  Shortridge.    This  castet-  ning  himself  with  his  hat,  ventured 

lum  is  a  miniature  embodiment  of  to  ask,  '*how  much  longer  shall  we 

Homan  taste  and  skill  in  architec-  stay  broiling  in  the  noon-day  bud, 

ture.     This  is  no  ruin  calling  upon  staring  at  this  Roman  sentry  boxf 

the  imagination  to  play  the  hazard-  "Sentry  box  !"  said  Mrs.  Short- 

ous  part  of  filling  up  the  gaps  made  ridge,  with  a  puzzled  air,  **•  were  the 

by  the  hand  of  time.     We  ^ee  it  as  Romans  a  gigantic  people  f" 

the  Moor,  the  Goth,  the  Roman  "  There   were  giants   in    those 

saw  it,  save  the  loss  of  a  few  vases  days,"  said   Lady  Mabel,  gravely, 

which  adorned  the  depressed  para-  gazing  on  the  castellum.    But  a 

pet,  and  the  scaling  plaster  which  crowd  of  idlers  and  beggars  bejSfan 

nere  and    there   betrays  that  the  to  collect  around  the  cavalcade,  and 

builder  used  that  cheap  but  immor-  turning,  they  rode  off,  and  were 

tal  material,  the  Roman  brick."  soon  enjoying  the  shelter,  if  not  the 

Much  did  Lady  Mabel   admire  more  substantial  hospitality,  of  the 

this  architectural  gem,  scarcely  tar-  JSstalapem  de  &in  Antonio. 

{To  be  Continusd.) 


Oh,  Ban !  oh,  heavens !  ^  What  are  ye  ?  "We  have  discovered  the  secret  aodtbe 
order  of  your  movements.  Blind  instruments,  springs  perhaps  insensible  iatke 
hand  of  the  Being  of  beings,  can  the  world  over  which  you  reign  deserve  oor 
veneration  ?  The  revolutions  of  empires,  the  changes  of  time,  the  nations  tint 
have  conquered,  and  the  men  who  made  the  destinies  of  those  nations;  tfaeprin* 
cipal  opinions  and  the  customs  which  have  obtained  the  obedience  of  nations  is 
religion,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  morals  ;  what  are  all  these  things  ?  Thii 
atom,  called  man,  who  creeps  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  lives  but  a  day,  is  t 
manner  takes  in  with  a  glance  the  spectacle  of  the  universe  in  all  Its  ageSd^Tsih 
vnargtUM, 


If  I  knew  anything  useful  to  myself,  and  hurtful  to  my  family,  I  should  dismiss 
it  from  my  mind.  If  it  were  something  useful  to  my  family,  and  injurious  to  mf 
country,  I  should  strive  to  forget  it.  If  what  I  knew  were  useful  to  my  country, 
and  hurtful  to  Europe  and  the  human  race,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  crirae.^iK^ 
tesquieu. 


J 
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WHAT  WAB  IT? 

"I  do  not  believe  that  story,  nor  clear  jQorid  complexion,  full  chested 

have  I  the  slightest  faith  in  ghosts,  and  well  developed  form — he  was 

vitches,  spiritualism  or  cold  water  a  fair  specimen  of  hundreds  one 

cores.**  may  meet  on  a  pleasant  day  in 

^  It  is  a  matter  of  very  little  im-  Broadway  or  Chesnut  street 

portance  what  you  believe,  in  regard  The  elder  of  the  two  men  had 

to  these  things,  and  it  is  probable  a  far  different  characteristics,  and  was 

man  of  your  mercurial  disposition  one  that  you  would  turn  about  to 

will  never  think  earnestly  enough  look  at  after  passing  him  on  a  side 

upon  any  abstract  idea  or  proposi-  walk, 

tion  to  form  an  opinion."  With  a  large  massive  head,  high, 

This  was  uttered  in  a  grave,  dig-  bold,  and  purely  white  brow,  and  a 
oified,  yet  quiet  tone  of  voice,  that  form  of  splendid  proportions,  giving 
fell  upon  my  ear  clear  and  distinct,  evidence  of  strong  will,  glorious  in- 
as  I  sat  in  the  little  parlour  of  a  tellect,  and  great  physical  strength 
small  inn,  just  among  the  shadows  — there  was  in  the  misty  eye  an 
of  the  Hartz  Mountains.  I  had  expression  of  weakness  that  seemed 
been  a  wanderer  from  my  native  quite  inconsistent  with  the  general 
land  for  many  a  weary  day,  and  appearance  of  the  individual,  and 
here  had  rested  from  a  wild  fa-  with  the  sneering  reply  to  the  re- 
tiguing  tramp  among  these  moun-  mark  of  his  friend  that  first  directed 
tains,  and  lost  in  the  soothing  my  attention  to  them.  Yet  bis 
influence  of  my  meerschaum,  I  had  "  tout  ensemble''  was  favourable, 
not  observed  the  entrance  of  the  and  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
two  persons  whose  words  as  thus  weakness  alluded  to,  arose  from 
related  brought  me  back  from  my  feebleness  of  purpose,  or  from  kind- 
reveries  and  dreams.  ly   and   warm   affections.      Silver 

I  had   little  difficulty  in  deter-  threads  were  visible  among  his  jet 

mining   in   my   mind    that   these  black    locks,    showing    that     his 

individuals  who  had  quietly  seated  gravity  was  not  inconsistent  with 

themselves  near  me  were  my  own  his  years,  and   his  contemptuous 

countrymen  ;  one  can  almost  intui-  look,  as  his  young  companion  pre- 

tively  recognize  in  a  foreign  land  pared  to  solace  himself  with  the 

hisbrethren  from  home,  and  besides  '^weed,"  gave  equal  token  that  he 

Americans  have  usually  peculiari-  was  not  addicted  to  the  habit,  now 

ties  of  language  or  manner  that  so  common,   by   which    the  pure 

betray  them.     In  this  case  T  could  fragrant  breath  of  heaven  is  pol- 

not  be  mistaken.     The  appearance  luted  and  defiled  by  so  many  of  us. 

of  the    younger,   who   had   been  "  It  may  be  that  I  am  incapable 

addressed,   by    his   companion   as  of  rightly  forming  an  opinion  upon 

Hooper,     presented     no     marked  the  matter  of  sprites  and  goblins, 

points;  evidently  a  gentleman   in  though  among  these  mountains  and 

the  American  sense,  of  an  age  not  yalleys  I   have  heard  enough   of 

much  beyond  his  legal  manhood,  their  gambols  and  tricks,  to  convert 

with  bright  restless  eyes,  rich  curl-  me  from  my  scepticism,  if  I  could 

ing  hair,  whiskers  and  mustache,  a  only  believe  the  stories;  but  I  hope 
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you  do  not  regard  the  'water  cure'       The  salute  was  returned  with 

as  an  abstract  idea,  for  I  can  assure  politeness,  and  as  I  expected,  the 

you  there  is  stem  reality  in  wet  party  most  interested  answered  for 

sheets,  and  douche  baths.     Could  I  himself,  while  his  eye  clearing  from 

but  catch  one  of  your  real,  true  its  misty  appearance  was  fixed  upon 

undoubted  goblins,  I  would  try  the  mine    with    a  concentration    and 

effect  of  these  appliances,   and  so  oower  I  had  rarely  felt, 
perchance  transform  'he,  she,  or  it,'       "Will  you  tell  me  why  I  shoald 

into   good    substantial    flesh    and  not  believe  in  the  theory  of  spiritual 

blood."  visitations  ?" 

To  this  sally  Ingolsby,  as  his       I  was  not  prepared  for  this  ques- 

young  companion  called  him,  re-  tion.     It  is  sometimes  easy  to  saj, 

turned   no   answer — his   thoughts  •'!  do  not  believe" — but  it  is  quite 

were  evidently  on  something  quite  a  different  thing  to  present  reasons 

foreign  to  the  chat  of  his  compan-  why  another   person   should  not 

ion.      Feeling    interested    in    the  Besides,  on  this  especial  subject,  it 

appearance  of  these  men,  and  in  is  a  truth,  that  every  one  has  more 

the  subject  of  their  conversation,  I  or  less  a  weakness  about  it    We 

used  the  liberty  of  a  traveller,  and  may  deny  the  impeachment — we 

addressing  myself  to  the  younger  may    persist    in     expressing    our 

remarked,  scepticism,  but  nevertheless,  deep 

"You  are,  I  presume,  an  Ameri-  down  in  all  hearts  is  a  chord  that 

can."  sometimes  will  vibrate  to  the  senti- 

"I  am — and  you  ?"  ment  or  thought  of  a  possible  com- 

**I  also  am  from  that  country,  munion  with  some  dear  departed 

and    am  happy  to   meet  a  fellow  friend.      So  it  has   always  been, 

countryman    in    these  grand   old  everywhere,  and  among  all  men. 
mountains."  Recovering  myself  after  a  mo- 

During  this  interchange  of  civil-  ments  reflection — during  which  In- 

ity,  Ingolsby  had  remained  appa-  golsby's  eye  was  upon  me,  I  replied 

rently   absorbed    in   reverie,    and  by  saying  that  the  proof  of  such 

feeling  less  freedom   with  him  I  visitations,  and  hence  the  rationale 

continued   the    conversation    with  of  the  belief  must  rest  with  him.  I 

Hooper  for  some  minutes,  without  would  simply  deny  the  possibility 

alluding   to   the   subject   of  their  that  our  natural  physical  senses  are 

opening  observations,  I  then  said,  capable  of  becoming  cognizant  .of 

"I  understand  from  the  remark  the  spirit  world,  or  of  any  of  its 

you  made  to  your  companion  on  inhabitants.      The  eye  cannot  re- 

your  entrance,  which  I  innocently  ceive  the  image  of  that  which  is 

overheard,  that  you  have  no  faith  immaterial — having  neither   form 

in  the  idea  that  we  may  have  visi  or  substance ;  nor  can  the  ear  re- 

tants  from  the  spirit  world,  or  that  spond  where  there  are  no  vibrations 

our  departed  friends  from  beyond  of  air.    The  hands  cannot  discern 

the  grave  may  manifest  themselves  by  touch  that  which  gives  no  re- 

to  our  senses  in  some  distinct  and  sistance,  indeed  there  seems  to  be 

unmistakeable  manner."  no  possible  mode  by  which  our  pres- 

"  Precisely — ^you    have    under-  ent  life  can  be  knowingly  brought 

stood  me  aright,"  into  contact  with  the  spiritual. 

"  May  I  ask— does  your  friend,       "  Is  that  all  yon  have  to  urge  why 

Mr.  Ingolsby — bowing  gravely  to-  I  should  not  cherish  the  belief,  in 

wards  him--differ  with  you  in  this  the  power  of  spirits  to  visit  snd 

respect!"  hold  communion  with  us?" 
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**No,  it  is  not  all,  but  it  is  suffi-  tinguish  the  marks  of  social  organ- 
cient  for  the  present,  and  I  see  too  ization,  but  so  that  each  shall  do 
that  your  young  friend  deserves  to  that  to  his  neighbour  which  it 
be  heard.''  would  be  right  for  his  neighbour  to 

^All  I  have  to  say  just  now  is,  do  for  him." 
that  if  you  listen  to  Ingolsby  he  Interested  in  Ingolsby's  earnest- 
will  convert  you  to  spiritualism,  and  ness,  and  with  the  calm  impressive 
you  will  see  visions,  and  dream  face,  from  which  the  eyes  were  now 
dreams  wide  awake.  I  do  not  think  fairly  blazing  with  light  and  power, 
he  is  an  entire  believer  in  all  these  I  said  to  him, 
mjsteries,  though  since  we  have  *'Do  you  admit  the  force  of  my 
travelled  together  in  these  wild  old  objection  to  a  faith  in  spiritual 
mountains,  he  has  held  apparently    visitants?" 

closer  communion  with  goblins  ^'Do  you  admit  the  force  your- 
than  with  mundane  creatures.  I  self,"  was  his  immediate  reply, 
can  assure  you  some  of  these  ^be-  I  was  silent,  for  the  monitor 
lievers'  are  supremely  ridiculous,  within  whii^pered  doubtingly. 
Not  long  ago  I  was  in  conversation  **  No,"  said  Ingolsby,  after  a  mo- 
with  two  or  three  persons  who  had  ment's  silence,  during  which,  curi- 
met  casually,  when  suddenly  one  of  ously  enough,  his  eyes  again  be- 
them  stepped  aside*  bowing  slight-  came  misty,  as  though  they  were 
ly;  on  asking  him  the  cause,  he  turning  in,  upon  his  own  soul, 
said  that  a  spirit  bad  just  passed  '^No,  there  can  be  no  force  in  your 
between  the  members  of  the  party,  objection.  Can  you  determine  the 
he  saw  it  and  gave  it  reverence,  mode  of  the  existence  of  spirits! 
Of  course  we  all  were  amused  at  Can  you  form  an  idea  of  their  sub- 
the  conceit,  but  our  mirth  had  ho  stance  and  image?  Can  you  say 
induence  upon  the  spirit  ear."  that  it  is  impossible  positively  for 

** Judge  not  of  doctrines  you  do  the  eye  of  sense  under  any  and 
not  understand,  nor  take  as  the  every  circumstance,  to  take  cogni- 
symbol  for  all  the  conduct  of  some  zance  of  a  spiritual  being  ?" 
well-meaning,  but  foolish  person,  I  glanced  towards  Hooper;  he 
who  perhaps  is  as  ignorant  as  your-  was  evidently  listening  with  inter- 
self  of  the  truths  taught  by  the  est  to  the  remarks  of  his  friend,  but 
spiritualists."  veiling  it  under  an  appearance  of 

^* Do  you  defend  their  doctrines?"   abstruction  amid  the  clouds  of  his 

^l  am,"  said  Ingolsby,  "^an  in-  meerschaum, 
quirer  after  truth,  and  am  not  easily  Ingolsby  proceeded  after  a 
turned  aside  from  my  purpose.  I  thoughtful  interval, — 
care  as  little  for  the  scoffs  of  my  **The  eye  receives  the  light  of 
young  companion  here,  as  I  do  for  the  sun  through  the  atmosphere, 
Ibe  dogmatic  assertions  and  vol umi-  and  by  it  obtains  a  knowledge  of 
nous  reasonings  of  mere  theorists,  colour,  form,  and  distance,  but  the 
There  is  but  one  book  that  I  regard  light  falling  thus  upon  the  retina 
with  reverence,  all  others  serve  gives  no  intimation  of  its  character 
their  ends,  pass  away,  and  are  for-  or  quality.  Interpose  a  bit  of  glass, 
gotten  with  their  authors.  If  the  a  drop  of  water,  or  the  diamond 
books  contained  truth  that  will  live  that  blazes  upon  your  finger,  and 
— as  by  truth  the  world  shall  final-  the  light  has  become  radiant  with 
ly  be  lifted  up  into  a  glorious  distinct  tints,  blue,  green,  red,  yel- 
liberty,  not  of  political  relations,  low — they  were  there  before — they 
but  of  good  will — not  so  as  to  ex-   are  the  'spirits'  of  the  Might' — un- 
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seen  but  existing,  a  little  variation  not  to  infer  that  they  can  be  re- 
in the  direction  of  the  motion  of  peated." 

eome  of  its  particles,  and  the  splen-       ^  Why  not!    The  human  race  is 

dour  of  fairy    worlds  are  visible,  yet  under  tuition — ^but  my  atla»on 

Pass  up  now  with  your  natural  eye,  to  these  instances  was  to  prove  that 

which  hasjust  been  filled  with  their  the  human  eye — the  eye  of  sense 

gorgeous  tints — up,    through   the  has   had  cognizance    of   spiritual 

wonderful    combination    of   gases  visitors,  and  therefore  it  is  not  im- 

called     atmosphere — up,     twenty,  possible  as  you  affirm  it  to  be." 
thirty,  fifty  miles,  and  the  eye  no        **  Well,    I    think   this   idea  of 

longer  is  conscious  of  light  or  heat^  spiritual  visitation,  which  Ingolsby 

you   pass  into   a  region   of  total  presses  upon  us  so  pertinaciously, 

darkness.     The   sun    will   not   be  is  a  very  uncomfortable  one,  and  I 

seen,  not  a  ray  of  light  will  be  visi-  really  wish  he  would  talk  about  it 

ble — the  subtle  sublimated  matter  with  less  seriousness.     He  cannot 

called  light  and  heat,  passes  onward  bring  me  to  his  way  of  thinking, 

from  its  source,  and  only  becomes  but  he  fills  my  mind  with  strange 

visible  as  it  strikes  the  atmosphere  misgivings,    especially    at    night, 

about  the  earth."  And  when  I  am  alone  in  these  old 

**That    is    another     fancy    of  rambling  inns  which  we  meet  with, 

Ingoisby's,  that  he  has  been  lectu-  built  sometimes  amid  the  ruins  of 

ring  me  upon  as  occasion  ofiered,  ancient  castles — the  former  scenes 

ever  since  we  met  beneath  the  ice  of  blood  and  death — [  find  myself 

and  snows  of  the  Jung  Fran."  looking  under  my  bed  and  behind 

^  But  what  relation  has  this  to  doors,  and  into  dark  closets,  with  a 

the  power  of  the  eye  to  discern  a  decree  of  nervousness  not  at  all 

spirit?"  agreeable." 

**Have  patience — if  the  human  ''That  is  a  weakness,  my  friend, 
eye  depends  so  entirely  upon  the  mainly  the  fault  of  your  early  train- 
atmosphere  for  its  vision,  and  can  ing.  Children  and  youth  are 
find  in  light  itself  such  glorious  familiar  with  ghost  stories  and  tales 
beauty,  by  the  mere  interposition  of  apparitions,  frequently  told  them 
of  a  drop  of  water,  is  it  not  a  rea-  by  injudicious  mothers,  or  hireling 
sonable  conclusion  that  it  requires  nurses,  to  keep  them  quiet,  or  as  a 
only  a  slight  modification  of  the  punishment  or  threat,  and  so  the 
medium  through  which  light  pass-  young,  tender  mind  is  impressed 
es,  to  place  everything  enveloped  with  dreadful  images  that  haunt 
within  it  clearly  in  view  ?  You  them  in  the  dark  nours  of  night 
cannot  say  that  a  human  soul  in  its  even  at  home,  and  thrill  them  with 
spiritual  existence  has  not  form  and  actual  horrors  whenever  they  are 
substance,  and  also  the  appearance  alone  in  wild  and  dreary  places, 
of  the  body  in  which  it  dwelt  while  Bear  in  mind  that  every  actual  and 
on  earth.  There  have  been  visitants  recognized  visitant  from  the  spirit- 
from  the  spiritual  world,  and  these  ual  world,  of  which  we  have  post- 
were  seen  and  recognized.  The  tive  information,  has  been  a  gra- 
eye  of  sense  perceived  the  presence  cious  and  happy  being!"  and  here 
of  those  who  had  once  lived  upon  Ingolsby's  voice,  which  was  of 
the  earth,  and  those  that  saw  these  peculiar  power  and  melody,  sank 
heavenly  visitants  proclaime<l  the  to  a  tone  that  sounded  like  the 
fact."  clear  thrilling  notes  of  the  Eolian, 

I  remarked,  ''those  visions  were  as  the  wind  rushes  over  its  ward 

for  a  special  purpose,  and  we  are  strings. 
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"I  do  not  know — I  cannot  say*—  We  expreaaed  our  desire  to  hear 

bat  I  Bometirnes  think — dream,  if  the  relation.     Ingolsbj  in  a  quiet, 

you  please,  that  the  good  and  the  low  tone,  remarked  that  the  deep- 

pure,  who  have  left  us,  are  yet  with  ening  shadows  gave  warning  of  the 

us,  and  in  proportion  as  we  in  our  close  of  the  day,  and  that  the  story 

daily  life,  rise  above  its  sins,  so  do  would  be  brief: 

we  become  prepared  to  obtain  a  ^Many   years  ago,  I   will    say 

glimpse  of    these    our    attending  twenty-five,  I  was  residing  in  one  of 

angels."  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  my 

Turning  to  me  with  a  strange  native  State,  situated  near  the  wa- 

subdued  expression  of  face,  Ingols-  ters  of  a  lovely  lake.    The  inhabi- 

by  continued:  tants  of  this  village  were,  and  are, 

**Have  you  never  felt,  after  losing  as  distinguished    for   their  refine- 

a  dearly   loved    friend,   one   with  m en t  as  the  location  is  for  its  beau- 

whom    you   have  passed  years  of  ty.     I  was  at  the  age  when  mature 

happy  intimacy  and  communion,  youthfulness  is  passing  into  early 

and  whose  death  led  you  to  closer  manhood,  and  engrossed  with  the 

reflection  upon  its  nature  and  its  hopes  and  aspirations  of  that  de- 

resulta,  that  the  veil  between  your-  lightful  peno<I  of  one's  life.    If  at 

self  and  the  spiritual  world  was  a  that  time  I  ever  speculated  upon 

very  thin  one?     Have  you  never  the   possibility  of  spiritual  visita- 

thought  that  you   could  possibly  tions,  it  was  with  the   feelings  of 

pierce  it — or  even  at  times  have  felt  those  who  are  taught  that  all  such 

assured  that  there  was  an  influence  stories  are  but  legends  of  foolish 

— a  presence  near  you  that  could  women,  and  to   be  placed  in  the 

only  be  from  the  Moved  and  lost.'"  same  category  as  witches,  ghosts, 

^  Yes,"  I   replied,   ""  but  these  and  goblins.  I  supposed  I  cared  as 

emotions  are  traceable  to  the  im-  little  for  these  tales  as  any  one,  and 

agination."  had  no  more  fear  of  a  solitary  walk 

^  It  is  not  easy   to  determine  by  a  lonely  graveyard  in  a  dark 

where  reality  and  imagination  meet,  night,  than  the  most  courageous  of 

In  fact,  this  is  the  whole  difiiculty.  my  age.    Nor  was  I  particularly 

If  we  could  say,  in  regard  to  cir-  imaginative.     I  was  a  visitor,  and 

cumstances  occurring  in  our  expe-  an  intimate  of  a  delightful  family 

rience,  this  is   reality  and  that  is  circle,   whose  virtues,  and  whose 

&ncy,  there   would   be  no   more  kindness  to  me,  are  all  recorded  in 

speculation  upon   the  question  of  memory.    The  family  consisted  of 

spiritual  visitations.   This,  however,  father,   mother,    three    sons,  and 

we  cannot  do ;  we  cannot,  in  our  three    daughters.     The  eldest  of 

own  mind,  arrive  at  a  clear  decis  these  daughters  I  must  describe,  aa 

ion."  with  her  my  story  is  connected. 

'*  There  I  disagree  with   you,"    Mary  B was  an  invalid — 

said  Hooper,  **  just  call  everything  she   was    dying    of   consumption, 

the  effect  of  imagination,  and  you  For  many  years  she  had  been  in 

have  settled  the  question."  feeble  health,  but  always  active  in 

**  Do  you  think  so  ? "  inquired  every  good  work.  Tall,  beautifully 
Ingolsby ;  ''  shall  I  relate  to  you  an  formed,  with  a  pure  Grecian  pro- 
incident  that  once  occurred  to  me,  file,  and  an  expression  of  surpassing 
in  which  there  were  embarrassing  sweetness  and  am  lability,  she  walked 
circumstances,  and  where  it  was  the  earth  almost  like  an  angel.  At 
difficult  to  decide  upon  the  charac-  this  time  of  which  I  speak,  she  was 
ter  of  the  phenomena  ?"  not  in  her  youth.    She  had  lived 
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some  thirty  summere,  and  had  been  thought  of  her.   On  reaching  home 

engaged  for  some  time  to  a  gentle-  we  stopped  in  the  porch,  and  I  sat 

man  worthy  of  her;  but  her  failing  down   upon  the  step  of  the  door 

health  had  prevented  the  marriage,  leading  into  the  hall  of  the  faooee^ 

Slowly  the  destroyer  preyed  upon  while  the  young  ladies  went  in  to 

her  system,  but  steadily  and  faith-  lay  aside   their  out-<loor  apparel. 

fully  Mary  B continued  to  From  this  hall   a  stairway  led  to 

fulfill  her  mission  on  earth.    The  the  upper   part  of  the   house,  on 

poor,  the  sick,  the  widow,  and  the  each  side  of  it  were  rooms,  one  of 

orphan    were    her  constant   care,  which  was  a  parlour,  and  the  other 

Meekly  she  pursued  her  daily  round  a  bed  room ;  both  had  been  occu- 

of  charity  and  love,  until  she  could  pied  by  Mary, 

no  longer  bear  the  fatigue  of  out-  The  moon  was  in  its  third  quar- 

door  exercise.    Then,  for  months  ter,  the  evening  was  clear,  and  a 

confined    to   her  dwelling,  and  at  soft,  pleasant  light  was  lying  upon 

last  to  her  room,  she  still  thought  the  walks  and   plats  of  the  lawn, 

and  laboured  for  others.     As  long  and  as  I  sat  in  the  door  way,  just 

as  she  could  walk  she  continued  to  within    the   shadow  of  the  trellis 

pass  from  room  to  room,  interested  work  over  the  porch,  and  saw  the 

in  all  the  details  of  the  household,  garden  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  felt 

ffiving  advice  to  her  sisters,  speak-  the  air  upon  my  cheek  laden  with 

\xig  words  of  comfort  to  her  aged  fragrance — the   physical  predomi- 

parents,  and  listening  patiently  to  nated,  the  sensuous  was  in  the  as- 

the  tale  of  her  brother's  troubles,  cendant 

White   as   a   lily,  and  clothed  in  Just  at  this  moment,  without  the 

white  as  she  usually  was,  she  seemed  slightest  reflection   or   thought,  it 

a  spirit,  while  yet  a  habitant  of  this  flashed  like  an  electric  spark  upon 

world.     Winter  passed  away,  the  my  mind,  that  Mary  B 


Spring  came,  roses,  lilacs,  and  vio-  there,  in  the  hall,  and  if  I  shoald 

lets  were  all  in  bloom  around  the  turn,  I#could  see  her. 

dwelling  place  of  Mary  B ,  The  flash  was  followed  by  instant 

but  she  was  near  her  end,  calm,  se-  action,  I  turned  and  gazed  into  the 

rene,  holy — she  lay  like  a  faded  hall,  dimly  lighted  by  the   moon, 

flower.     Around  her  were  all  her   and   I   saw  Mary  B ,  just  as 

loving  friends — she  spoke  to  them  nhe  appeared  in  life,  dressed  in 
in  soft  whispers  of  her  peace,  her  wh]te,calm,  sweet  and  lovely,  stand- 
joy,  and  told  us,  with  a  smile  of  ing  near  the  door  of  the  room  in 
seraphic  beauty,  that  she  had  which  she  died.  The  blood  rushed 
glimpses  of  brighter  scenes — that  from  my  heart,  and  for  an  instant  I 
around  her  there  seemed  to  be  an  lost  control  of  my  self.  Soonrecov- 
heaveniy  atmosphere,  and  at  times  ering  and  looking  out  upon  the 
ahe  thought  she  saw  celestial  visi-  pleasant  garden  and  lawn,  I  rea- 
tants  near  her  couch — and  so  she  soned  thus — this  is  a  sudden  freak 
died.  We  did  not  know  the  instant  of  the  imagination,  it  cannot  be  the 
of  her  departure,  but  the  angels  spirit  of  Mary,  for  to  me  she  could' 
took  her  to  themselves.  have  no  mission ;  and  if  it  is,  she 
She  was  buried  on  Wednesday,  will  do  me  no  harm  now,  for  in  life 
Upon  the  following  Sabbath  eve-  she  only  did  good  to  all  around 
ning  I  accompanied  the  two  young  her.  Reflecting  thus,  I  turned 
sisters  to  a  religious  service.  Neither  steadily  to  look  again,  and  again 
going  or  returning  had  we  men-  she  stood  before  me,  and  now, 
tioned  Mary's   name.    I   had  not  while  intently  regarding  her,  she 
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wa]l:ed  slowly  across  the  hall  to  but  ^it  did  not  brighteu  again,  or 

the  parlour,  and  then  looked  to-  become  visible.    I  sat  down  upon 

wards  me.    Determined  to  know  the  step,  but  no  effort  of  the  will 

the  nature  of  the  vision,  I  arose,  could  produce  the  effect.    I  arose, 

and  deliberately  stepped  within  the  and  examined  the  hall  ;  there  was 

door,  and  carefully  approached  the  no  object  of  any   kind  in  it,  arid 

now  immoveable  figure,  with  my  there  was  no  person  there." 

eye  intently  fixed  upon  it.  ^  Is  that  all  f"  I  enquired. 

As  I  drew  near,  the  vision  be-  "  Yes." 

came  dim  and  obscure,  and  when  I  "Have  you   formed  an  opinion 

had  reached  within  a  few  feet,  it  upon  the  nature  of  the  phenome- 

faded   entirely  away.     I   stepped  non  9" 

backward  to  my  place  in  the  door,  ^*I  have." 

keeping  my  eyes  upon  the  point  **  What  was  it  P 
where  the  vision  had  disappeared, 


I  shall  not  undertake  to  prove  by  arguments  drawn  from  nature  either  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  or  the  Trinity,  or  the  immortah'ty  of  the  soul,  or  anything  of  this 
nature ;  not  only  because  I  should  not  feel  myself  able  to  find  in  nature  arguments 
strong  enough  to  convince  hardened  atheists,  but  much  more  because  this  knowl- 
edge, without  Jesus  Christ,  is  useless  and  barren.  Though  a  man  should  be  per- 
suaded that  the  proportions  of  numbers  are  immaterial  and  eternal  truths,  depend- 
ing upon  a  first  truth,  by  which  they  subsist,  and  which  is  called  God,  I  should 
not  find  him  greatly  advanced  towards  his  salvation. — PaseaL 


Even  though  the  immortality  of  the  soul  should  be  a  delusion,  I  should  be  sorry 
not  to  believe  in  it ;  for  I  confess  that  I  am  not  as  humble  as  the  atheist.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  seems  to  them  ;  but  I  do  not  desire  to  barter  the  idea  of  my  imraor- 
iality  for  the  vision  of  a  day's  happiness.  It  rejoices  me  to  believe  that  I  am  im- 
mortal, as  God  is.  Quite  independently  of  revealed  ideas,  metaphysical  percep. 
tions  give  me  a  very  strong  hope  of  eternal  happiness,  which  I  should  not  wish  to 
renounce. — Montesquieu, 


When  two  authors  have  succeeded  in  different  styles  of  writing,  sufficient  at- 
tention is  rarely  given  to  the  subordination  of  their  talents,  and  Boileau  is  put  on 
a  par  with  Racine  ]  which  is  unjust. — Vauvenarguea. 
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THE   BOSPHOBUS. 

Whe^  the  blue  Bosph'nis  rolls  his  sparkling  wave, 
High  00  the  bank,  among  the  tombs,  I  sat, 
The  almost  fairy  scenes  those  waters  lave, 
Spread  out  their  beauties  glorious,  soft,  yet  grave, 
So  that  my  soul,  full  wondering  thereat, 
Feasted  itself  on  beauty.    In  repose 
Of  Elastern  dream,  old  Scutari  there  sat 
On  gentle  hill,  decked  with  its  grassy  mat, 
From  water  side  to  where  the  Cypress  grows 
In  graceful  stateliness,  and  far-forth  throws 
From  dense  funereal  forest  shadows  vast 
O'er  the  still  wilderness  of  Moslem  tombs, 
That  darkened  Asia's  towering  shores.    That  past. 
The  Judge's-Village  stretches,  till,  at  last, 
The  GardeU'Point  runs  out,  with  light-house  crown'd. 
And  the  fair  group  of  Islands  distant  looms, 
While  nearer  beauties  Stamboul  spreads  around, 
And  distant  mountains  all  the  prospect  bound. 

But  who  can  paint  the  fair  and  witching  scene 
Of  domes,  and  palaces,  and  min'rets  tall, 
All  terrace-like,  arising  'midst  the  green 
Of  varied  foliage;  while  rolls  between 
The  opposite  shores  and  Stamboul's  time-worn  wall 
The  Bosph'rus,  like  a  noble  river  bound 
By  lofty,  gentle-sloping  banks,  so  crown'd 
With  towns  and  palaces,  that  Nature*s  face. 
Without  their  beauteous  decking,  would  appear 
With  all  its  verdant  charms,  half-stripp'd  of  grace; 
As  oft  the  beauty  of  a  maiden  fair. 
In  modest  grace  is  made  to  shine  the  more 
By  skill  which  doth  adorn  yet  not  obscure. 

And  gazing  thus,  my  soul  went  out  in  love 
And  adoration  at  the  glorious  sight ; 
Till,  with  majestic  swiftness,  high  above 
The  mountains  rose  the  peerless  Quden  of  Night, 
Her  royal  smiles  making  all  glad  and  bright ; 
While,  like  a  flaming  sword,  across  the  wave 
Flash'd  a  long  stream  of  her  reflected  light. 
That,  like  a  hear'n-sent  signal,  warning  gave 
Of  Moslem's  fall,  and  Islamism's  grave. 

The  scene  was  passing  beautiful : — ^there  danced 
The  ghmmering  lights  throughout  each  piled  town. 
Like  constellations  on  the  hills  strewn  down ; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  some  light-boat  glanc'd 
Across  the  moonshine,  and,  like  hopes  of  earth. 
That  spring  into  a  momentary  birth. 
Was  lost  in  deep'ning  shadow.    There  advanc'd 
Upon  an  islet,  stood  the  Maiden's  Tower, 
Like  a  white  spectral  watchman,  while  afar, 
Like  grim,  gigantic  guards,  the  mountains  lower 
As  though  in-shutting  with  their  jealous  bar 
Another  Eklen. 
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THE    BIRD.* 

Of  late,  M.  Uichalet  has  appear-  itself  from  oar  leisure  hours,  our 
ed  as  a  worker  in  a  new  field  of  afternoon  conversations,  our  winter 
literature.  The  Roman  Republic  readings,  our  summer  eveninffs.** 
and  the  history  of  France  hare  ....  As  for  man,  we  met  him  often 
made  way  for  studies  in  natural  enough  elsewhere.  Here,  on  the 
history  and  quasi-medical  treatises;  contrary,  we  desired  something  dif- 
but  everywhere  we  recognise  the  ferent  from  the  human  world,  the 
aame  style,  the  abrupt  eloquence,  profound  solitude,  and  the  wilder- 
the  keen,  swift  glance,  the  too-hasty  ness  of  ancient  days.  Man  could 
generalization.  Passages  of  real  not  have  lived  without  the  bird, 
sentiment  are  frequently  met  with  which  alone  has  saved  him  from 
in  all  his  writings;  but  sometimes,  the  insect  and  the  reptile;  but  the 
also,  the  sentiment  is  false  and  the  bird  would  have  existed  without 
pathos  moved  by  that  which  has  no  man.  With  or  without  man,  the 
real  existence.  His  clever  book,  eagle  would  have  reigned  over  his 
L'Amour,  is  particularly  liable  to  empire  in  the  Alps.  The  swallow 
this  reproach ;  some  of  its  roost  would  not  have  M\ed  of  his  annual 
touching  passages,  which  deeply  migration.  Unobserved,  the  alba- 
afifect  the  reader  at  the  moment,  tross  would  have  swept  across  the 
are  found,  on  examination,  to  be  in  solitary  ocean.  Without  waiting 
express  contradiction  of  known  for  a  human  listener,  the  nigh  tin* 
physieal  laws,  and  without  authori-  ^ale  would  have  raised  his  sublime 
ty  other  than  the  eloquent  language  hym  in  the  forest,  in  a  deeper  secu- 
of  the  writer  entitles  them  to.  It  rity ;  and  for  whom  ?  For  the  one 
is  not  such  a  writer  that  one  can  he  loved,  for  his  nestlings,  for  the 
accept  as  a  sure  guide ;  but  the  ne-  forest,  even  for  himself,  his  own 
ceseity  of  vigilant  attention  and  ac-  most  refined  audience." 
tive  reasoning  on  the  part  of  his  Quite  unexpectedly  to  his  read- 
reader  makes  the  perusal  of  his  er,  M.  Mich elet  begins  at  the  begin- 
books  a  stimulating  and  healthful  ning;  with  the  egg,' which  is  the 
intellectual  exercise.  origrin  of  all  things,  according  to 

Id  L'Oiseau,  M.  Michelet  does  the  ancient  saying.  And  here,  he 
not  take  the  chair  as  a  professor  of  remarks,  that  the  most  striking  pe- 
Natural  History ;  he  gives  us  rather  culiaril^y  about  the  life  of  birds,  is 
such  observations  as  any  intelligent  the  lave  which  cherishes  the  egg 
man  might  make  after  diligent  and  the  callow  fledgling  into  full- 
study  of  the  books,  were  every  feathered  life.  In  fishes,  in  insects, 
intelligent  man  able  to  write  like  in  the  quadrupeds,  the  young  is 
Michelet.  ^*What  I  publish  to-  either  abanconed,  or  hidden  away 
day,"  he  says,  "  has  its  origin  en*  in  the  sand,  or  left  to  struggle  for 
tirely  in  the  family  fireside.  This  itself  very  early ;  but  the  case  is 
book,  if  it  be  a  book,  has  unfolded  very  far  different  with  the  bird. 

*L'Oi*€au,  par  J.  Mithdet,  Cinquiems  J^ition^  r§vu9  et  Augwtentk.  Paru: 
X.  Saehstteet  Cie,  1858. 
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Even  -in  the  egg,  protected  by  its  track  of  the  ship  protects  him  from 

shell,  every  change  of  temperature  the  waves  and  the  wind,  and  he 

is  felt  so  keenly  that  the  futare  bird  strives  continually  to  keep  ^nder 

suffers  in  its  development  by  the  the  lee  of  the  vessel.    Bat,  as  if  to 

chill ;  and  hence  the  long,  unrest-  destroy  the  effect  of  his  pleading, 

ing  cares  of  the  mother  bird,  and  M.  Michelet  tells  us  in  the  next 

her  voluntary  captivity  upon   the  sentence   that  this    timid  bird  is 

nest.     When   the    young   bird   is  hardly  ever  seen  till  towards  night 

batched,  the  mother^s  cares  are  all  Do  ships  never  cross  the  tnu;k  of 

redoubled,  and  she   will  not  even  the  petrel  in  daylight,  or  do  storms 

leave  the  nest.    The  father  supplies  always  wait  for  the  approach   of 

the  food.     What  is  all   this   but  night  ? 

love,  the  true  domestic  attachment  Another  sea-bird,  the  gigsDtio 

and  fidelity,  and  the  beginning  of  albatross,  is  described  at  length  and 

moral  responsibility  f  elegantly.     He  is  seen,  on  the  clear 

If  we  would  admire  the  fruitful-  days,  poised  at  an  immense  height 

ness  of  nature,  her  vigour  of  inven-  in  the  air,  or  floating  like  a  cloud 

tion,  her  inexhaustible  riches,  we  across  the  bright  blue  sky;  and  he 

must  examine  the  eggs  from  which  rides  out  the  most  terrible  tempests, 

spring  the  innumerable   tribes  of  safe  in  the  power  of  his  wings.  He 

birds,  so  brilliant  in  colouring,  so  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  wings; 

varied  in  song.     M.  Michelet  apos-  the  body  being  hardly  larger  than 

trophizes  them  :     ^'  Melodious  spar-  that  of  a  barn-yard  fowl,  while  the 

kles  from  the  fire  from  on  high,  spread  of  the  wings  is  more  than 

where  are  you  not  t  for  you  there  fourteen  feet    Such  a  bird  has  no 

is  neither  height  nor  distance  ;  the  need  of  flight ;  he  has  only  to  let 

heaven  and  the  abyss  are  all  one.  himself  be  borne  on  the  wind.  The 

What  cloud,  what  sea,  is  not  acces*  poetical  figure  of  speech  is  literally 

Bible  to  you  f     The  earth,  in   its  realized  in  this  bird ;  he  sleeps  on 

▼ast  extent,  with  its  mountains,  its  the  storm.    If  he  desires  to  fly,  dis- 

seas,  and  its  valleys,  belongs  to  you.  tance  becomes  nothing  to  him  ;  he 

I  find  you  under  the  equator,  daz-  can  breakfast  in  Senegal  and  dine 

sling  as  rays  of  the  sun ;  I  hear  you  in  America.  Or,  if  he  would  lennfth- 

at  the  poles,  in  the  eternal  silence  en  the  voyage,  he  has  only  to  sleep 

where  life  has  ceased,  and  the  last  on  his  outstretched  pinions,  and  the 

Hchen  has  disappeared.     You  are  air  buoys  him  up^     What  a  pietam 

found  there ;  you  live,  you   love,  of  ease,  of  entire  exemption  from 

you  testify  to  the  presence  of  God,  all  the  lower  accidents  of  existence ! 

you  quicken  the  region  of  death.  Yet,  when  we  come  near  to  this 

In  those  terrible  deserts  your  touch-  mightiest  of  winged  creatures,  we 

ing  fidelity  makes  innocent  what  find   none  of  the  serenity  in  his 

man  calls  the  barbarity  of  nature."  glance  that  should  belong  to  a  life 

The  stormy  petrel,  so  dreaded  by  of  free^lom.   His  eye  is  harsh,  cniei, 

seamen  as  the  omen  of  a  coming  and   unsteady  in  expression ;  and 

tempest,  has  a  good  word  spoken  his  bearing  is  uneasy,  as  of  a  crea- 

for  nim.    M.  Michelet  finds  that  ture  incessantly  on  the  watch.   His 

the  poor  bird,  riding  on  the  waters  feet    are  very  small    and    weak, 

so  far  away  from  all  land,  is  an-  Though  his  beak  is  formidable,  be 

other  ship  in  distress,  driven  before  is  not  furnished  with  talons  like  the 

the    tempest     The    ship,  around  eagle,   nor    with    his    irresistible 

^bich  he  floats,  is  an  island  of  ref-  strength.  And  his  wings,  somig^hlj 

uge  to  the  weary  wanderer.    The  in  the  open  air,  become  an  embar* 
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nissment  to  him  on  the  land,  where  ative  of  those  huge  birds,  is  made  to' 
be  is  easily  captured ;  and,  obliged  utter  his  thoughts  upon  the  ages  of 
as  he  is  to  seek  his  food  in  the  wa-  the  earlier  world  ;  a  dethroned 
ters,  he  is  constantly  in  danger  of  king,  telHng  the  ancient  glories  of 
being  dragged  down  by  the  wetting  his  dynasty  : 
of  his  wings.  So  that,  well  armed  ^  The  earth  wss  our  empire,  and 
as  he  is,  superior  to  other  birds  in  the  kingdom  of  the  aquatic  birds  in 
the  power  of  his  wings,  in  keenness  that  intermediate  age  when  it  had 
of  vision,  and  in  boldness,  the  alba-  not  long  emerged  from  the  waters, 
trossisfreonently  compelled  to  make  A  time  of  struggles  and  of  wars, 
use  of  other  birds  as  purveyors,  but  of  abundant  subsistence.  Every 
Like  our  bald-headed  eagle,  he  heron  had  his  living  secured  to  him 
makes  war  upon  more  successful  then.  No  need  to  watch  or  to  pur- 
fishers  than  himself.  So  universal  sue ;  for  the  prey  was  at  hand,  and 
is  the  law  of  compensation.  around  the  hunter.  Millions  of  be- 
On  occasion,  the  albatross  doee  ings  of  n  doubtful  nature,  flying 
not  hesitate  to  attack  man:  *^0n  toads  and  winged  fishes,  swarmed 
landing  at  Ascension,"  says  a  navi-  in  the  half-mingled  elements, 
gator,  ^^  we  were  attacked  by  alba-  "'  What  would  you  men  have 
troBses,  one  of  which  tried  to  snatch  done  upon  such  an  earth  ?  Terrific 
a  fish  from  my  hand.  Others  flew  struggles  were  necessary  against  the 
around  the  pot  in  which  our  meat  monsters  of  the  mud  ;  and  birds 
was  cooking,  without  regarding  the  were  made  of  gigantic  size.  What 
sailors  who  stood  by."  Dampier  could  Hercules  have  done  with  his 
saw  old  and  sick  albatrosses,  living  club  against  the  plesiosaurus  ?  or 
on  reefs  in  the  sea,  and  levying  con-  how  could  he  have  faced  the  levia- 
tributions  on  the  other  birds.  than  ?  Man  would  have  perished 
'^ This  bird,^  says  M.  Michelet,  an  hundred  times  in  such  a  conflict; 
"'  the  first  of  the  winged  tribe  is  the  and  it  was  through  the  birds  that 
one  which  never  perches ;  this  first  the  earth  became  a  peaceful  habi- 
of  navigators  is  the  one  that  never  tation  for  human  beings.  Nor  is  it 
reaches  port.  Land  and  sea  are  wonderful  that  wars  with  such  gi- 
alike  forbidden  to  him ;  he  is  an  gantic  foes  at  length  wore  out  the 
eternal  exile.  Let  us  envy  nothing;  winged  victors ;  and  in  their  turn 
for  no  eziBtence  here  below  is  truly  they  were  made  the  prey  of  the 
free,  no  career  wide  enough,  no  beings  for  whom  they  nad  fought, 
flight  high  enough,  no  wings  suffi-  Man  came  upon  the  earth,  and  be- 
cient  The  most  powerful  is  sub-  gan  the  destruction  of  the  winged 
jeeted ;  there  is  need  of  other  races,  even  in  their  nests.  The  war 
pinions  which  the  soul  waits  for,  of'the  pygmies  and  the  cranes,  sung 
demands,  and  hopes  for:  by  Homer, is  not  wholly  a  myth. 
..^.  .      ,     .      ,       ...  And  at  last  it  will  happen  that  the 

''Pinions  to  rise  above  life,  i.  i  v   n    j*  r 

Pinions  to  pass  beyond  death!"        ^eron,  also,  shall  disappear  from 

the  earth." 
Writing  of  the  heron,  who  pur-  This  prophecy  is  not  really  as 
sues  his  prey  in  the  ponds  and  hasty  as  it  seems.  For  it  is  indu- 
floarshes,  M.  Michelet  is  led  to  the  bitable  that  the  aquatic  birda  are 
consideration  of  the  races  that  have  disappearing  by  degrees;  even  now 
perished  from  the  earth ;  the  great  there  are  not  many  species  left. 
SAurians,  and  the  gigantic  birds  The  divers,  the  cormorant,  the 
contemporary  with  them.  The  cranes,  herons,  and  flamingos,  are 
heron,  a  weaker  modern  represent-,  almost  all  that  are  left    It  is  true 
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tbat  the  swans,  and  the  minatory  life  is  a  series  of  iriaraphs  over  the 
birds  of  this  class,  the  geese  and  venomous  snakes  of  those  regions, 
ducks,  seem  to  be  more  secure  than  The  secretary  is  peculiarly  furnished 
the  others ;  but  even  the  swans  are  for  this  warrare.  At  the  eztremitj 
becoming  scarce  in  regions  where  of  each  wing  is  a  bare,  bony  joiol, 
they  were  once  numerous ;  and  the  difficult  to  injure;  his  beak  is  sharp 
wild  geese  and  ducks  are  now  sel-  and  hard ;  his  neck  well  defended 
dom  seen  where  twenty  years  ago  by  thick-lying  feathers*  His  mode 
they  frequently  appeared.  of  attack  is  as  follows :  gradually 

Of  the  song  of  the  swan,  M.  approaching  the  serpent,  who 
Michelet  remarks,  that  it  might  watches  him  warily^  he  extends  one 
once  have  been  heard,  since  the  of  his  wings  to  receive  the  stroke 
vocal  organs  are  well  developed  in  of  the  snake ;  the  instant  this  is 
the  bird  ;  and  suggests  that  the  delivered,  he  sets  one  of  his  feet  on 
warmer  climates  of  Greece  and  It-  the  head  of  the  snake,  and  with  his 
aly  might  formerly  have  given  the  sharp  beak  rips  him  in  two  through- 
power  of  song  to  those  organs,  out  his  whole  length.  Rarely  does 
j3ut  it  is  well  known  that  the  cli-  a  snake  escape  from  a  battle  onoe 
mates  of  Greece  and  Italy  are  begun  with  the  secretary.  Nor  is 
warmer  now  than  they  were  two  it  only  in  his  wild  state  that  this 
thousand  years  ago;  and  it  has  vulture  carries  on  this  warfare 
never  been  known  that  a  creattrre  against  the  serpents.  He  is  a  harm- 
living  in  wild  freedom,  has  lost  any  less,  docile  bird,  and,  once  tamed, 
original  power  given  to  it  by  na-  will  live  peaceably  in  the  farm- 
ture.  y^rcl)  which  he  clears  of  all   rep- 

In  the  time  of  Buffon,  we  are  tiles, 
told,  heronries  were  numerous  in  Light,  so  charming  to  all  crea- 
France ;  but  M.  Michelet  quotes  tures,  is  the  peculiar  joy  of  the 
Toussenel  as  authority  for  tne  as-  winged  creation.  M.  Michelet^  in 
sertion  that  there  is  but  one  now  in  his  work,  *'  Le  Peuple,"  had  al- 
all  France,  in  a  wood  between  ready  given  us  a  beautiful  aoene  in 
Reims  and  Epemay.  his  garden:   "This  summer,  walk- 

In  the  tropics,  where  countless  ing  in  my  garden,  I  heard  the  eong 
tribes  ofnnsects  and  reptiles  render  of  a  bird  perched  on  the  branch  of 
life  insecure,  the  bird  comes  to  the  a  tree,  and  singing  to  the  eettiiig 
aid  of  man.  The  poisons  of  flow-  sun ;  he  turned  .toward  the  light, 
ers  and  trees  are  equally  absorbed  evidently  rejoicing  in  it  I  wasde- 
by  these  intrepid  armies.  For  in  lighted  to  listen  to  him,  for  he  was 
them,  as  in  all  animated  nature  in  very  different  in  his  bearing  from  ^ 
the  tropics,  life  burns  with  an  in-  our  poor  caged  birds;  his  aong 
tensity  that  consumes  the  active  touched  me  deeply.  He  turned  his 
power  of  poisons  with  impunity,  head  backward,  and  arched  his 
The  humming  birds  nang  suspended  breast  and  throat;  never  did  any 
over  the  flowers,  fluttering  their  songster  display  greater  delight.  It 
wings  so  incessantly  that  they  seem  was  no  feeling  of  love,  for  the  sea- 
to  be  motionless;  while  they  plunge  son  wi^  over,  but  clearly  the  charm 
their  sharp  beaks  into  the  depth  of  of  the  light,  the  mild  beauty  of  the 
the  blossoms,  drawing  up  the  juices  sun  which  pleased  him." 
and  the  little  insects  hiding  there.  Out  of  the  light  comes  the  song 
In  Africa  and  South  America  we  of  the  bird.  Fishes  are  proverb- 
find  the  secretary  vulture  and  the  ially  mute ;  and  insects,  even  the 
eerpent  killer,  birds  whose  whole  bees,  love  the  darkness.    Bat  the 
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birds  seek  the  HgBt,  and  give  cot  Had  Napoleon,  in  September,  1811, 
their  joy  in  song.  In  the  torrid  taken  warning  by  the  premature 
tone,  the  effect  of  the  light  is  more  passage  of  the  birds  of  the  North — 
apparent  in  the  grorgeoua  colouring  the  storks  and  the  cranes  would 
of  their  feathers ;  in  the  temperate  have  given  him  sound  information, 
r^ion,  in  the  variety  and  tender-  In  their  precocious  emigration,  he 
ness  of  their  songs.  It  should  seem  would  have  seen  the  sign  of  the 
that  there  is  a  philosophical  reason  great  and  terrible  winter.  They 
for  this  difference  between  the  birds  fled  towards  the  South,  and  he  re- 
of  the  warm  and  those  of  the  tem-  mained  in  Moscow." 
perate  regions.  In  the  former,  M.  Michelet's  desire  to  say  a 
there  is  a  profuse  splendour  9f  striking  thing  is  perpetually  lead- 
light  never  found  in  the  latter;  the  ing  him  astray,  as  in  this  last  pas- 
light  is  never  long  obscured.  In  sage.  The  flight  of  the  cranes  and 
the  latter,  clouds  and  mists  are  fre-  storks  in  September,  1811,  could 
qnent,  and  the  return  of  light  is  not  possibly  have  any  connection 
felt  the  more  keenly.  To  illustrate  with  the  severity  of  the  winter  of 
this,  .M.  Michelet  remarks,  that  a  1812,  more  than  a  year  later.  We 
common  practice  to  induce  a  caged  know  that  the  winter  of  1811  was 
nightingale  to  sing,  is  to  throw  a  not  premature  in  its  approach ; 
cloth  over  his  cage  and  leave  him  when  the  icy  tempest  fell  upon  the 
in  darkness  for  a  short  time ;  when  French  army  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
this  cloth  is  removed,  the  bird  be-  her,  1812,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
gins  his  song,  as  if  for  ioy.  the  first  instance  of  such  an  early 

The  migrations  of  birds,  one  of  winter  in  fifty  years.  A  better 
the  most  common  of  natural  phe-  founded  observation  is  the  follow- 
oomena,  are  none  the  less  among  ing,  which  M.  Michelet  gives  from 
the  most  mysterious.  That  subtle  his  own  experience : 
power,  which  men  call  insUnct,  di-  "  When  we  were  at  Nantes,  in 
recta  these  periodical  transitions,  October,  1851,  the  season  being 
not  blindly,  but  with  regard  to  the  still  very  fine,  insects  numerous, 
atmospherical  changes  ;  making  and  the  food  of  the  swallows  plenti- 
them  earlier  or  later,  according  to  ful,  we  beheld  the  wise  republic 
secret  intelligence  of  the  coming  gathered  in  an  immense  assembly 
seasons.  On  this  subject  our  au-  on  the  roof  of  the  church  of  St. 
thor  remarks^  **that  the  bird  is,  Felix.  Why  collected  on  this  day, 
more  than  any  other  creature,  ac-  rather  than  any  other?  At  first 
quainted  with  wonders  of  meteorol-  we  Were  ignorant  of  the  cause , 
ogy,  the  changes  of  heat  and  of  but  soon  we  understood  it.  The 
electricity,  which  our  senses  do  not  sky  was  clear  in  the  morning,  but 
perceive.  He  perceives  them  in  the  wind  blew  from  La  Vendue, 
their  very  commencement  by  a  kind  The  pines  moaned,  and  my  cedar 
of  physical  prescience.  What  is  trees  complained  in  a  low,  deep 
more  natural,  then,  than  for  man  to  voice.  The  fruits  fell  to  the  ground, 
interrogate  this  foreseeing  instinct!  and  we  were  busy  gathering  them. 
This  is  the  principle  of  the  augu-  Little  by  little,  the  weather  became 
lies ;  and  nothing  was  more  rea-  cloudy,  the  sky  disappeared,  the 
aonable  than  this  pretended  folly  wind  fell,  and  everything  became 
of  antiquity.  The  science  of  me-  sombre.  It  was  then,  near  four 
teorology  would  draw  sure  results  o'clock,  that  from  every  quarter, 
from  such  observations  as  those  from  the  city,  from  the  wood,  from 
furnished  by  the  flight  of  birds,  the  Loire,  from  the  Erdre,  camele- 
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gions  of  birds,  that  settled  upon  the  Where  the  mother  has  made  her 

church   with    continual    clamour,  nest,  the  young  ones  come  to  make 

Without  understanding  their  Ian-  theirs  in  the  succeeding  years.  They 

guage,  we  thought  we  could  gather  return   every  year,  and   often  the 

that  they  were  not  all  of  one  opin-  families  of  the  swallows  outlive  the 

ion.     Probably   the   younger,  de-  families  of  those  who  give  them 

ceived  by  the  warm  breath  of  au-  shelter  in  their  houses.    The  very 

tumn,  wished   to  stay  where  they  flight  of  the  swallows  is   always 

were.     But  the  older  and  more  ex-  about   a  centre   of  attraction  ;  it 

perienced  insisted  upon  the  neces-  wheels  and  turns  incessantly  in  its 

sity  of  departure.    They  prevailed ;  long  sweeps  through  the  air,  re- 

the  black   mass,  spreading  some-  turning  always  to  the  same  spot, 

times  like  a  great  cloud,  flew  away  and  that  generally  its  home.    All 

towards  the  south-east,  probably  to  persons  welcome  the  swallow,  har- 

Italy.  Linger  of  the  happy  season  of  flow- 

They  had  not  been  gone  four  or  ers  and  fruits,  and  emblem  of  faith- 
five  hours,  when  the  rain  came  down  fulness,  in  its  return  to  the  dearly- 
as  if  all  the  cataracts  of  heaven  had  loved  nest.  M.  Michelet  quotes 
been  opened  upon  the  earth. —  the  popular  German  saying,  in 
Weather-bound  in  our  house,  which  which  the  swallow  warns  the  trav- 
shook  with  the  wind,  we  admired  elling  workmen  of  the  changes 
the  wisdom  of  the  winged  sages,  they  may  find  at  home, 
who  had  so  prudently  anticipated  The  swallow  does  not  rise  easily 
their  annual  change  of  place.  The  from  a  perch,  or  from  the  ground; 
next  day,  it  would  have  been  too  its  feet  are  weak  and  small.  For 
late ;  the  insects  beaten  down  by  this  reason  it  builds  its  nest  high  in 
the  fierce  rain  had  perished,  or  hid-  the  air,  so  that  it  has  but  to  fall  in 
den  themselves  in  the  earth.''  order  to  use  its  wings  with  perfect 

The  dangers  of  this  migration  command.    The   Greek   name  of 

are  very  great     For  some  birds,  it  the  genus,  airoug^  [footless^)  gives 

is  true,  they  are  smaller   than  for  the  exact  definition  of  them, 

others ;  the  birds  of  swift,  strong  The  numerous  families  of  swal- 

flight,  have   not  a  great  deal   to  lows,  of  which  there  are  sixty  spe- 

dread  from  the  birds  of  prey,  or  the  cies,  which  fills  the  earth  with  its 

sportsman.    But  the    others  run  gaiety  and  the  charm  of  its  flight, 

many   risks.    They  are  generally  owes  all   its  pleasing   qualities  to 

fat  and  heavy  with  abundant  food  ;  this  deformity  of  the  feet;  it  is  at 

yet  go  they  must     For  the  winters  once  one  of  the  swiftest  birds  upon 

of  Asia  and  Africa  wait  for  them,  the  wing,  and  the  roost  sedentary 

with  their  sunshine  and  perpetual  and  most  attached  to  its  nest 

mild  temperature.  These  birds  of   the  temperata 

The  best  known  of  all  the  migra-  climates  are  the  friends  of  man,  in 

tory  birds  is,  of  course,  the   swal-  the  regions  where  the  changes  of 

low.     Without  hesitation,  he  takes  season  gladden  the   earth  visiblj, 

possession   of  our  dwellings;    he  and  draw  more  closely  together  all 

builds  his  nest  under  the  windows  living  creatures,  that  rejoice  in  the 

and  the  roofs,  in  the  very  chimneys,  return  of  bright  days,  and  the  clear 

He  is  not  at  all  afraid  of  man  ;  nights.     M.  Michelet  well  observes 

nor  is  it  only  that  he  trusts  in  the  that  the  unfailing  verdure  of  warm* 

swiftness  of  his  flight  to  save  him  er  countries  is  oppressive  and  sad- 

from  harm,  for  he  leaves  his  nest  dening  to  the  spirit  "Let  meaee,'^ 

>nnd  his  young  within  our  reach,  he  says,  "  every  year  the  spectacle 
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of  a  new  creatioo  to  refresh  my  beam  up  to  heaven  the  joy  of  the 

heart;  to  kindle  again  the  hope  earth.** 

that  my  soul  shall  be  renewed  and  The  bird  known  only  by  reputa- 

live   ftf^ain,  and   create  for  itaelf,  tion  in  America,  the  sky-lark,  that 

through  the  revolutions  of  sleep,  of  ethereal   songster  rising  into  the 

death,  and  of  winter,  a  surely-recur-  unknown  regions  of  light, 

ling  spring,     We  all  say  the  same  , ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

thmg ;  man,  bird,  all  nature  utters  of  that  silver  sphere, 

the  same  voice.     We  exist  through  Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

change.    To  these  strong  alterna-   ,^    .,      Ij  i^®  "^^'^^  ^a^"  f  «f  •    .    . 

r\      s.       J      11      ri      J       J    Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is 

tiona  of  heat  and  cold,  of  cloud  and  ^^^^^  »  ' 

ofsunshine,  of  sadness  and  gaietv, 

we  owe  the  temper  and  the  vigor-  this  bird,  sacred   to  poets  forever- 

ous  personality  of  the  West    The  more,  is  a  great  favourite  with  M. 

rain  wearies  us  today  ;  but  on  the  Michelet.    His  Gallic  blood  rerog- 

morrow  will  be  clear  weather.  The  nizes  with  joy  the  national  bird  of 

splendours  of  the   East,  and   the  his  gay,  quick-spirited  race, 
wonders  of  the  tropics  cannot  com-       "  The  bird  of  the  fields,  par  ex- 

pare  with  the  first  violets  of  Spring,  cellence^'  he  says,  "  the  bird  of  the 

the   earliest  songs    of  birds,   the  labourer,  is  the  lark;  his  unfailing 

hawthorn  blooms,  the  joy  of  the  companion,  met  with   everywhere 

young  girl  who  wears  Iier  white  in  his  painful  toil  to  cheer  him,  to 

dreaa*' again.    In  the  morning,  a  sing  to  him  of  ho})e.    Hope  vim 

clear  voice,  singularly   fresh   and  the  ancient  motto  of  us  Gauls,  and 

pure,of  a  metallic  fullness,  is  heard;  for  that  reason  we  took  as  our  na- 

it  is  the  voice  of  the  blackbird,  and  tional   emblem    this   modestly  at- 

no  sick  heart,  no   peevish   temper,  tired  bird,  so  rich  in  heart  and  in 

can  listen  without  a  smile  of  pleas-  song.  Nature  seems  to  have  treated 

ure."  the  lark  severely.    It  is  unable  to 

Every  one   must  have  noticed  perch   on  trees,  and  so  makes  its 

that  birds  kept  in  cages  in  a  room  nest  on  the  ground,  near  the  timid 

never  fail,  when   conversation   be-  hare,  and  without  other  protection 

gins  among  the  persons  present,  to  than  thefurrowsof  the  field 

toke  part  in  it  after  their  fashion,  It  would  be  thought  that  this  poor 

either  by  chirping  or  by  singing  bird  must  partake  of  the   fearful, 

aloud.     This  is  their  universal  in-  helpless    nature    of   the   hare,  its 

stinct,  even  in  liberty.    "  They  are,  neighbour. 

ns     it  were,    echoes    of    man. —       But   how  different  is  the  fact! 

They .  associate   with  yoices    and  Hardly  is  the  lark  out  of  danger 

sounds,  and  add  their  poetical  mel-  from  the  dog  or  the  hawk,  before 

odies  to  them.    By  analogy  and  by  it  regains  all  its  serenity,  ito  song, 

contrast,  they   increase   and   com-  its  irrepressible  joy. 
plete  the  great  effects  of  nature.       Two  things  sustain  and  animate 

To  the  deep  roll  of  the  ocean  waves  its  courage  ;  the  light,  and  its  love, 

the   sea-bird   opposes    his    sharp.  It  rears  two   or  three   broods  of 

clanging  cries;  to  the  monotonous  young  ones  in   a  year;  and  when 

rustling  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  the  demands  of  its  young  are  no 

the  turtle-dove  and  a  hundred  other  longer  made  upon  it,  it  turns  to  the 

birds,  add  a  mournfully  gentle  un-  light  for  iu  joy.    It  is  the  daugh- 

der-note;   to   the  waking  of  the  terofday. 

fields,  the  gladness  of  the  country,       As  soon  as  day  appears,  when  the 

lark   responds  by  its  song,  which  horizon  grows  red,  and  the  sun  is 
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about  to  appear,  she  spriogs  from 
the  field  like  an  arrow,  and  bears 
away  to  heaven  the  hymn  of  her 
gladness.  Sacred  song,  fresh  as  the 
dawn,  pure  and  gay  as  the  heart  of 
a  child  I  This  sonorous,  far-ringing 
voice  gives  the  signal  to  the  reap- 
ers ;  the  father  calls  his  children : 
**  It  is  time  to  go — do  you  not  hear 
the  lark  r  The  lark  follows  them, 
tells  them  to  keep  a  good  heart ; 
in  the  warm  hours,  she  invites 
them  to  sleep.  Over  the  drooping 
head  of  the  young  girl,  half  awake, 
she  pours  forth  torrents  of  harmo- 
ny. **No  songster,"  says  Toussen- 
el,  "  can  contend  with  the  lark  in 
the  richness  and  variety  of  its  song, 
the  breadth  and  softness  of  tones, 
the  fullness  and  range  of  sounds, 
the  suppleness  and  unwearied  play 
of  the  voice.  The  lark  sings  for 
an  entire  hour,  without  ceasing  for 
a  half-second,  rising  verticallv  in 
the  air  to  a  height  of  three  thou- 
sand feet,  and  floating  in  the  re- 
gions of  clouds  without  one  of  its 
notes  being  lost  in  this  unmeasured 
flight,  what  nightingale  could 
do  so  much  ?" 

The  beloved  bird  of  children, 
robin-redbreast,  that  covered  so 
tenderly  the  bodies  of  those  who 
first  brought  near  to  us  the  terrible 
idea  of  death,  is  also  the  friend  of 
the  poor  cottager.  Toussenel  has 
thus  beautifully  described  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  late  autumn  : 

"  When  the  first  fogs  of  October 
foretell  the  coming  wmter,  and  the 
poor  woodman  goes  into  the  forest 
to  seek  for  his  little  store  of  dead 
wood,  a  small  bird  draws  near  to 
him,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  his 
hatchet ;  he  flies  around  him,  and 
tries  every  means  to  please  him, 
singing  in  a  low  tone  his  softest 
notes.  It  is  the  redbreast,  sent  by 
some  charitable  fairy  to  assure  the 
poor  woodman  that  there  is  still 
some  one  in  the  world  who  cares 
for  him.  When  the  cottager  heaps 


closer  together  the  stamps  of  yes- 
terday*s  fire,  and  the  dry  branches 
crackle  in  the  flame,  the  redbreast 
comes  singing  and  chirping  to  claim 
his  share  of  the  genial  warmth. 
When  nature  is  lying  wrapped  in 
her  piantle  of  snow ;  when  the 
birds  of  the  North  pass  in  their 
triangular  masses,  and  the  wind 
roars  about  the  thatched  cabins,  a 
small,  low-sounding,  flute-like  voice 
is  heard,  giving  evidence  of  the 
creative  labour  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  general  death -like  lethargy." 

No  bird  more  readily  becomes 
domesticated  and  friendly  than  the 
robin  ;  a  few  crumbs  of  cake  or 
bread,  a  few  grains  of  com  is  all 
he  wants ;  and  a  friendly  treatment 
soon  makes  him  very  fsimiliar. 

M.  Michelet  well  observes  that 
the  robin  is  his  own  poet ;  that 
few  could  hope  to  describe  the 
humble  poetry  of  his  modest  way 
of  life.  And  he  gives  some  v^ 
pretty  verses,  written  by  a  lady,  we 
suppose  of  his  own  family,  which 
seem  to  us  to  express  the  domestic, 
gentle  character  of  the  redbreast  so 
well  that  we  have  endeavoured  to 
translate  them,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
original.    They  are  as  follows: 

The  woodman's  friend  am  I, 
Chirping  fearlessly  nigh. 

When  the  autumn  is  come. 
And  the  winds  grow  cold, 

Out  in  the  woods  I  sing, 
And  out  on  the  wokl. 

If  he  is  sad,  I  chirp 
With  a  right  good  will; 

For  I  see  through  the  cloud 
To  the  blue  sky  still. 

Let  my  song  lift  thy  heart, 

And  rejoice  thy  mind, 
Bring  thee  home  to  thy  rest 

And  dreams  that  are  icind. 

When  the  frost  covers  all 

I  tap  at  the  pane ; 
In  the  woods  I  can  find 

Nor  berries  nor^ grain. 

And  I  come  to  my  friend 

Of  the  autumn  time, 
For  a  nook,  warm  and  safe 

From  the  chilling  rime. 
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Give  the  wanderer  food  the  hone  and  tbe  dog,  the  camel, 

Afewirorb'.'lnd^^l.ce  the  elephant,  the  sheep  and  the 

By  the  cheerful  fire.  cattle  of  all  kinds,  the  barnyard 

_.  ,       ,  r .    J.       T  fo^'^J*  1  ***d  to  these  we  have  added, 

The  woodman's  friend  am  I,  »  i      au      a     i.  j   ai. 

Chirping  fearlessly  nigh.  ^f  ^7^  0«*y  }^^  ^U^key  and  the 

pheasant.  This  sounds  plausibly, 
The  redbreast,  when  domestica-  out  we  think  one  very  obvious  coa- 
ted, is  liable  to  fits  of  jealousy  when  sideration  has  been  overlooked  by 
kindness  is  shown  to  other  pets.  M.  Michelet ;  is  it  certain  that  the 
M.  Michelet  tells  of  one  he  owned,  happiness  of  any  of  the  wild  ani- 
that  flew  into  a  violent  rage  when  mals  would  be  measurably  in  creased 
a  nightingale,  newly  arrived,  took  by  their  domestication  ? 
off  acme  share  of  the  attention  of  For  the  condition  of  freedom, 
the  family  from  himself.  The  same  which  Mr.  Michelet  considers  as 
robin  always  deserted  the  society  .of  only  an  imperfect  condition,  is,  we 
the  other  birds  in  the  aviary  when  believe,  a  very  happy  and  satisfac- 
one  of  the  family  appeared ;  he  tory  one  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of 
would  then  fly  to  the  person,  look  the  forest.  Their  world  is  plainly 
curiously  at  him,  and  chirp,  as  if  to  in  the  wilderness ;  their  food  is 
ask  where  he  had  been  all  the  time,  there,  their  beneficent  labour  is 
The  nightingale,  above- mention-  there,  their  enjoyments  of  every 
ed,  at  first  pined  away,  and  refused  kind  are  there,  and  only  there, 
bis  food ;  but  one  day,  by  accident,  What  good  end  could  be  secured 
a  lady  in  the  house  began  to  sing  by  the  taming  of  any  bird  or  beast, 
in  a  room  not  a  great  way  off.  The  now  happily  fulfilling  the  condi- 
nightingale  became  excited,  drew  tions  of  its  being) 
near  to  the  wires  of  the  cage,  lifted  From  the  interesting  notes  ap- 
his head,  turned  it  from  side  to  side,  pended  to  M.  Michelet^s  book,  we 
and  listened  with  evident  pleasure,  take  the  following  curious  fact,  re- 
Froro  that  moment  he  began  to  re-  lated  by  M.  Chenvieres,  of  Geneva : 
vive.  On  the  authority  of  Tousse-  "One  day,  I  was  walking  with 
nel,  M.  Michelet  affirms ,  that  the  my  son  at  Montier.  We  perceived 
nightingales  are  always  deeply  towards  the  North,  near  the  smaller 
moved  by  the  songs  of  women;  Saleve, an  eagle  flyinof  slowly  from 
not  those  songs  which  are  gay  and  behind  the  rocks.  When  near  the 
sparkling,  but  the  tender,  plaintive  greater  Saldve,  he  stopped,  poised 
melodies.  The  one  he  owned  was  in  the  air,  and  two  eaglets,  which 
always  particularly  affected  by  he  had  carried  on  his  back,  tried 
Schubert's  Serenade.  their  wings, flying  at  first  in  circles 

M.  Michelet  regards  man  as  the  very  near  the  eagle ;  every  few  mo-^ 
natural  protector  of  the  birds ;  it  roents  coming  to  rest  upon  his 
seems  to  him  that  there  should  be  back.  Little  by  little,  their  trials 
more  than  one  intermediate  stage  extended  further,  and  at  the  end  of 
between  the  wild  freedom  of  the  the  lesson  they  succeeded  in  flying 
inferior  animals,  and  the  entire  to  a  considerable  distance  before 
subjection  to  which  man  has  te-  seeking  their  perch  on  the  eagle's 
duced  many  of  them.  We  have  back.  At  the  end  of  an  hour, 
not  succeeded  well,  he  thinks,  in  taking  their  places  as  at  first,  they 
domesticating  the  different  tribes  were  borne  away  by  the  old  bird 
of  the  earth.  He  enumerates  the  to  the  nest  from  which  they  had 
number  of  domestic  animals  be*  come." 
queathed  to  us  by  the  ancients; 
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BURIAL   or  PAUL  JONKS. 


In  the  ^BiograpbieUniverBelle" 
it  is  stated,  in  the  notice  of  John 
Paul  Jones,  that  this  distinguished 
seaman  died  at  Paris,  in  July,  1792, 
in  the  greatest  obscurity.  It  is  also 
stated  that  he  was  interred  in  the 
cemetery  of  Pdre  la  Chaise. 

A  recent  investigation  proves 
both  of  these  assertions  to  be  erro- 
neous. 

It  is  true  that,  in  1792,  Paul 
Jones  no  longer  attracted  the  pub- 
lic attention  as  strongly  as  he  had 
in  previous  years ;  but  he  was  very 
far  from  being  entirely  forgotten. 
The  notice  of  his  death,  communi- 
cated to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
sufficiently  establishes  this  fact.  In 
the  Moniteur  of  the  2l8t  of  July, 
1792,  we  find  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  sitting  of  the  19th, 
Aubert  Dubayet  presiding : 

^'A  letter  was  read  from  Col. 
Blackden,  a  friend  of  Commodore 
Paul  Jones,  announcing  that  his 
friend  having  died  at  Paris,  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  M.  Sim- 
onneau,  commissary  of  the  section, 
to  cause  him  to  be  interred,  with- 
out incurring  any  expense,  on  ac- 
count of  a  formality  still  in  force 
with  regard  to  Protestants.  M. 
Simonneau  indignantly  replied  that 
if  no  one  else  could  be  found  to  pay 
the  necessary  expenses,  he  would 
pay  them  himself.    (Applause.) 

'M. — I  demand  that,  in  order 
to  establish  finally  the  freedom  of 
worship,  the  Assembly  send  a  dep- 
utation to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Paul  Jones.'    ^Applause.) 

The  proposition  was  adopted.'' 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution, 
the  last  honours  were  paid  to  the  re- 
mains of  Phul  Jones,  fiot  at  the 
cemetery  of  Pdre  la  Chaise,  but  at 


that  of  the  foreign  Protestanta, 
which  was  situated  in  the  street 
H6pital  St.  Louis,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Council  of  State,  dated  20th  of 
July,  1792.  The  following  is  » 
translation  of  the  record  of  burial, 
taken  from  the  register : 

"This  twentieth  day  of  July, 
1792,  fourth  year  of  Liberty,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  ac^ 
cordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  of  yesterday,  in 
presence  of  the  deputation  of  the 
said  Assembly,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Brun,  president  of  the  deputation^ 
Bra  vet,  Cambon,  Rouyer,  Brinel, 
Deydier,  Gay  vernon,  bishop  of  the 
department  of  Haute  Vienne  ;  Ch&- 
bot,  episcopal  vic4ir  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Loir-et-Cher ;  Carlier,  Pe- 
tit, Le  Josne,  Robouame ;  and  of 
another  deputation  of  the  consisto- 
ry of  the  Protestants  of  Paris, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Marron,  pas- 
tor;  Perreaux,  B6nard,  Mongoin, 
and  Empaytaz,  elders : 

Was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  foreign  Protestants,  John  Paul 
Jones,  native  of  England,  and  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, naval  officer  of  the  first  rank  in 
the  service  of  the  said  States,  aged 
forty-five  years,  deceased  the  eigh- 
teenth of  this  present  month,  at  his 
residence,  situated  in  the  street  of 
Toumon,  No.  42,  from  the  efifects  of 
dropsy  in  the  chest,  in  the  belief  of 
the  Protestant  religion : 

The  said  interment  being  made 
in  presence  also  of  us,  Pierre  Fran- 
cois Simonneau,  commissary  of  the 
king  for  this  division,  and  comaiis- 
sary  of  police  of  the  section  Da 
Ponceau ;  of  Sam'l  Blackden,  colo- 
nel of  dragoons,  in  the  serrice  of 
the  United  States  of  America ;   of 
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Col.  Jaraes  Mountflorence,  formerly  of  others  who  ha?e  signed  with  us  : 
major  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Brun,  Gay-Vernon,  bishop  and 
North  Carolina,  and  citizen  of  the  deputy ;  Deydier,  deputy  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  of  Ma-  Ain  ;  Rouydr,  Francois  Chabot, 
rie-Jean-Baptiste  Benoist  Beaupoil,  B^nard,  J.  C.  Mountflorence,  Petit, 
formerly  a  French  officer,  residing  Cambon,  Jr.  ;  Bravet,  Beaupoil,  P. 
in  Paris,  in  the  passage  Petits-P6-  H.  Carlier,  Duevesque,  Lafontaine, 
res,  No.  7;  and  of  Louis  Nicolas  Simonneau,  Jacques  Briviel,  Yiile- 
Villerainot,  officer  commanding  the  minot,  Robouame,  deputy;  Mar- 
detachment  of  grenadiers  of  gens-  ron,  Perreaux,Monguin,  Empaytaz, 
darmes,  forming  the  escort  of  the  R,  Ghisel in,  of  Maryland;  S.  Black- 
deputation   of  the  Assembly;  and  den,  Griffith,  of  Philadelphia." 


Men  do  not  sufficieDtly  esteem  their  fellows  to  suppose  them  capable  of  exalted 
position.  It  is  as  mnch  as  can  be  expected  if  they  give  credit  to  those  who  have 
worthily  held  high  stations,  when  they  are  no  longer  living.  But  if  a  man  of  the 
greatest  ability  is  proposed  for  a  place,  **  He  would  suit,"  they  say,  *'  if  he  had 
more  experience,  or  if  he  were  less  indolent,  or  if  he  were  not  so  hasty,  or  the 
reverse."  For  there  is  no  pretext  which  is  not  put  forward  to  exclude  the  candid 
date,  even  to  charging  him  with  too  severe  a  virtue,  if  nothing  more  plausible 
present  itself;  so  little  truth  is  there  in  the  saying  that  it  is  mor9  ecuy  to  tgtpear 
worthy  of  great  dignities  than  to  bear  them  fittingly. — Vanvsnargues. 


Man  is  so  great  that  his  grandeur  appears  even  in  the  lact  that  he  knows  him- 
self to  be  miserable.  A  tree  does  not  acknowledge  itself  miserable.  It  is  true 
that  to  know  one's  self  miserable  is  to  bo  miserable ;  but  it  is  a  proof  of  greatness 
to  recognize  one's  misery.  Therefore  all  his  miseries  prove  his  greatness ;  they 
are  the  miseiies  of  a  great  lord,  the  miseries  of  a  discrowned  king. — PaseaL 


There  are  some  men  who  dress  up  everything;  with  them  there  is  no  king,  but 
an  august  monarch,  no  Paris,  but  a  capital  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  places  in 
which  it  is  proper  to  call  Paris, Paris;  and  others  where  one  roust  speak  of  ft  as 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom. — Paseal, 


Turenne,  the  bravest  and  most  virtuous  of  men,  venerated  religion ;  and  an 
immense  number  of  obscure  men  are  counted  among  the  wise  and  sagacious,  for 
BO  other  reason  than  because  they  despise  religion. — Vauvenargnes, 
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Oar  readers,  we  take  it,  will  scarcely 
Beed  to  be  tola  that  among  the  younger 

f»ro8e- writers  of  the  Soath,  Mr.  Trescot 
8  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  thought- 
ful and  matured.  His  two  elaborate 
works  upon  the  Diplomacy  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  Diplomatic  History  of 
the  Administrations  of  Washington  and 
Adams,  have  earned  for  him  a  wide  and 
deserved  reputation.  Whilst  other  young 
men  of  talent  are  expending  their  time 
and  best  energies  in  the  pursuit  ofpolit' 
ical  fame  and  power,  Mr.  Trescot,  with 
a  singleness  of  aim,  and  a  concentrated 
energy  of  labour  which  we  cannot  too 
emphatically  commend,  is  toiling  in  a 
field  of  historical  research,  which  promi- 
ses, in  the  end,  to  yield  to  his  exertions 
the  very  richest  rewards.  The  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Trescot's  mind,  and  the  na- 
ture of  his  attainments  are  such  as  to 
justify  us  in  anticipating  for  him  in  the 
career  he  has  chosen,  a  high  degree  of 
usefulness  and  success.  His  intellec- 
tual operations,  as  at  present  revealed 
in  his  writings,  are  distinguished  for 
analytical  clearness  and  precision,  for 
individuality,  though  not  arrogance  of 
thought,  and  for  a  calm,  almost  judicial 
prudence  in  his  manner  of  arriving  at  a 
judgment  of  events  or  persons,  which 
with  every  candid  reader  must  give  un- 
usual weight  and  authority  to  all  of  his 
decidedly-expressed  opinions. 

Of  the  various  public  addresses  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Trescot  during  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  the  Oration  under 
review  is  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  in 
point  of  argument,  and  the  strongest  in 
style  and  diction.  We  cannot  now  pre- 
tend to  give  a  satisfactory  outline  or  its 
reason mg,  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  dwelling  upon  a  few  prominent 
points,  illustratea  by  brief  quotations. 

Mr.  Trescot's  prmcipal  purpose  in  this 
Address  has  been  to  show  that  tks  »ocud 
and  poliiical  character  of  South  Carolina 
ts  otein^  to  a  eombinatton  ofths  elements 
which  follow,  Ist.  the  fttixed  nature  of 
our  early  settlers,  2d.  The  common  law 
habit  of  thought,  and  the  political  thmh 
ties  ofiQSS  peculiar  to  our  early  English 
settlement.  ^,  The Institution'of Slavery, 


In  regard  to  the  first  division  of  his 
subject,  the  author  thinks  that  the  popu- 
lar opinion  is  singularly  erroneous.  It 
is  customary  in  speaking,  or  writing  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Carolina,  to  give  a 
marked  predominance  to  the  CavaUer 
element.  "  Now,"  Mr.  Tresoot  remarks, 
"  I  hold  that  we  indulge  in  no  little  caat 
upon  this  point,  thus  unintentionally  ob- 
scuring and  diminishing  'some  of  the 
most  honourable  and  powerful  elements 
of  our  native  growth  and  character.  I 
will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  analyze  the 
nature  of  that  first  settlement."  In  doing 
this,  Mr.  Trescot  compares  Carolina 
with  Virginia  rather  than  New  Engliod, 
because,  as  he  justly  says,  *' the  con- 
trast between  the  early  Puritan  settle* 
ment  and  our  own  is  broad  and  obvioaf, 
while  the  differences  between  Virginia 
and  Carolina,  although  very  strong,  are 
not  so  patent."  He  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
and  earlier  settlement  of  the  "OldDo- 
mlnion,"  the  ancient  monarchical  spirit 
was  in  unabated  vigour,  that  loyalty  was 
considered  the  chief  virtue  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  that  it  was  a  period  of  adveoia- 
rous  daring,  and  chivalrous,  even  des- 
perate exploits,  guided  by  a  spirit  of 
Knight-errantry  rather  than  of  sober  rea- 
son; that  the  heroes  of  this  history  par- 
took  of  the  temper  of  such  men  as  tlal- 
eigh,  Gilbert  and  Sir  Richard  Grenville; 
and  again,  that  Virginia  being  an  im- 
portant colony  of  England  during  the 
Great  Rebellion,  "stood  by  Charles  I.  is 
the  true  Cavalier  spirit,  and  when  the 
fight  was  over,  made  equal  terms  with 
Cromwell.  Carolina,"  he  declares,  *^a 
the  contrarv,  was  not  settled  until  a 
much  later  day.  The  spirit  of  chivalry 
which  became  utterly  extinct  after  tbe 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  last  ex- 
ploit of  which  was  the  destruction  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  infused  no  ro> 
mance  in  our  settlement.  Eves  the 
genuine  Cavalier  spirit  had  died  out,  for 
there  was  no  Carolina  in  the  days  of  the 
the  great  rebellion.  No  British  vessel 
drooped  her  colours  in  any  Caroliaa 
harbour,  In  mournful  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  brothers  and  friends  at  Naseby 
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orMarstoa  Moor:  the  sound  of  the  fatal  was  the  strooger,  becaase  at  first  re- 
blow  which  struck  so  heavily  upon  the  sisted.^  The  difficulties  arising  therefrom 
loyal  heart  of  England,  woke  no  shud*  worked  out,  however,  their  own  natural 
derlngechoio  our  yet  untrodden  forests,  solution,  and  left,  as  their  result,  <*a 
It  was  not  until  England  bad  passed  character  in  which  were  fused  tbe  strong 
through  all  these  trials — not  until  Grom-  will,  the  eoterprise,  patient,  but  bold, 
well  had  done  his  work  and  gone  to  his  the  rough  tmtlifulness  of  the  English 
jodgment — not  until  Charles  II.  had  re-  mind,  with  the  enthusiasm  and  quick 
turned  to  wonder  where  were  the  rebels  courtesy  of  the  French  temper." 
who  had  slain  his  father,  and  to  find  all  The  illustrations  of  the  Jteeond  and 
England,  not  Cavalier,  but  clamorous  third  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
for  royal  bounty,  that  our  settlement  our  social  and  poiitical  system,  upon 
was  commenced.  And  the  founders  of  which  Mr.  Trescot  insists,  and  the  fur- 
oor  history  are  not  brave  and  gallant  ther  arguments  employed  to  support  his 
kaights,  but  wary  politicians ;  the  slow  views,  we  can  neither  quote  nor  criti- 
and  cautious  Monk,  the  prudent  Claren-  cise.  Our  space,  unfortunately,  will 
don, the  shrewd  and  sagacious  Shafles-  only  permit  us  to  extract  certain  of  the 
bnry.  There  was  no  romance  in  their  more  animated  and  rhetorical  portiomi 
work — no  Virgin  Queen  to  play  chivalry  of  the  Address,  fair  specimens  of  Mr. 
before,'  but  they  looked  to  large  acres,  Trescot's  style,  which,  we  suppose  that 
steady,  hard-working  colonists,  quit-  every  intelligent  reader  will  agree  with 
rents,  imposts,  money,  in  other  and  us,  is  a  model  of  grace  and  strength,  of 
shorter  words,  the  settlement  of  Virginia  elegance  of  tone,  and  the  vigorous  di- 
was  undertaken  as  an  achievement—  rectness of  ^' English  undefiled." 
the  settlement  of  Carolina  was  begun  as  Here  is  a  noble  tribute  to  the  genius 
an  investment.  and  the  moraU  of  Wm.  Lowndes : 

"In  the  next  place, tbe  early  settlers  "  In  1811,  William  Lowndes  entered 
brought  with  them  the  theory  of  168S —  Congress,  and  for  ten  years  his  calm, 
tbe  same  in  principle  which  beheaded  sagacious  mind  tempered  the  wisdom  of 
Charles  L,  exiled  James  II.,  and  devet-  our  national  councils.  Gently  and  softly, 
oped  afterwards  into  our  own  revolu-  like  tbe  pure  and  wholesome  light,  his 
tion.  Now  this  theory  is  tbe  direct  re-  influencespread  beyond  his  native  State, 
vewe  in  its  principles  and  consequences  until  it  lit  the  remotest  corners  of  this 
of  all  that  belongs  to  the  Cavalier  spirit,  great  Union.  Concerned  only  to  do 
whicfi  is  nothing  more  nor  le^s  than  the  right,  willing  and  anxious  to  believe  all 
feudal  system,  dying  out  as  an  institu-  men  pure  as  himself,  his  sweet  and  ear- 
lion,  but  still  lingering  as  a  sentiment,  nest  nature  disarmed  the  fiercest  oppo- 
Thetruthis,  the  people  of  Carolina  were  sition  and  softened  tbe  bitterest  preju- 
whigs— old-fashioned  English  whigs.  dice.  Active  and  foremost  at  a  period 
All  their  acts  and  their  words,  from  the  of  great  political  excitement,  when  not 
earliest  diilerences  between  the  people  personal  vanity  but  public  zeal  might 
and  the  proprietary  govern  ment,  through  natu  rally  tempt  a  statesman  of  his  great 
the  revolution,  down  to  the  latest  State  gifts  to  gather  power  onto  himself  and 
paper  in  our  history,  prove  direct  de-  to  triumph  in  his  cause,  he  earned  the 
scent  from  that  stock.  Our  very  consti-  noblest  eulogy  which  I  think  can  be  paid 
taiional  abstractions  for  which  we  have  to  an  American  statesman — ^that  he  was 
become  sofamous,  from  them  until  now,  the  mediator  rather  than  the  leader  of 
are  but  reproductions  of  the  spirit  and  the  House.  In  contact  with  the  quiet 
style  of  tbe  Convention  of  1689 ;  and  and  strength  of  his  intellect,  men  of 
even  Mr.  Calhouu^s  mental  pedigree  can  more  fiery  energy  grew  calm,  and  men 
be  traced  back,  link  by  link,  to  Lord  of  weaker  resolution  grew  strong.  I 
Somers  and  old  Sergeant  Maynard.  need  not  dwell  upon   his  career ;  it  is 

"  Independent,  too,  of  this  theory,  the  familiar  to  us  all.    The  great  purpose  of 

very  fact  that  the  proprietary  govern-  his  life  was  duty,  and  it  was  his  rare  fe- 

nent  stood  between  our  early  settlers  licity,  a  privilege  given  in  the  angry 

and  tbe  crown,  demanding  their  alle-  strife  of  human  ambition  to  but  a  few 

6iance,  but  in  no  way  attracting  their  lofty  and  exceptional  natures,  to  do  his 
lyalty,  made  resistance  so  much  the  duty  in  charity  with  all  men.  He  died  in 
more  easy ;  and  in  consequence  no  coU  1822,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  contest 
ony  exhibited  an  earlier,  more  resolute,  as  to  the  admission  of  Missouri-*a Con- 
or sturdier  independence,  a  clearer  in-  test  which  he  had  laboured  earnestly  to 
lention,  and,  I  may  fairly  add,  a  higher  compose,  and  be  died  thinking  that  not 
ability  to  govern  itself.*'  without  success  he  bad  striven  to  re- 
The  Huguenot  element  is  next  taken  store  peace  to  tbe  land  be  so  dearly 
into  account  as  modifying  in  a  most  im-  loved.  He  was  taken  away  in  the  very 
portent  respect  the  character  of  the  early  meridian  of  his  fame  and  usefulness,  as 
population  of  the  State.    This  influence  if  such  a  pure  and  noble  spirit  was  unfit 
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for  the  fierce  and  fanatic  straggle  which, 
from  that  day  to  this,  bas  grown  deeper 
and  deadlier.  As  he  had  lired,  so  he 
died.  All  through  life  he  had  accepted 
high  responsibilities  as  God^s  appoint- 
ment, and  when  at  last  God  called  him 
from  this  narrow  and  perplexed  field  to 
far  wider  and  clearer  duties,  he  bowed 
his  head  meekly,  and  with  Christian  se- 
renity, received  death^s  summons  to  this 
great  promotion — 

For  doubtless  unto  him  was  giren 
A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit, 
In  the  great  ofliues  which  suit 

The  full  grown  energies  of  Heaven." 

And  not  less  deserved  is  the  tribute 
which  follows,  to  the  services  of  Wil- 
liam Gilmore  Simms.  It  is  in  pleasing 
contrast  with  that  tone  of  depreciation 
and  unworthy  cavil,  which,  to  the  shame 
of  the  detractors  be  it  said,  has  not  un- 
freqnently  been  employed  towards  this 
distinguished  writer  and  patriotic  citi- 
sen: 

**  And  I  cannot  refer  to  this  glorious 
portion  of  our  history  without  acknowl- 
edging the  debt  which,  I  think,  the  Stale 
owes  to  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
sons,  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has 

E reserved  its  memory,  the  vigour  and 
eauty  with  which  he  has  painted  its 
most  stirring  scenes,  and  kept  alive  in 
fiction  the  portraits  of  its  most  famous 
heroes.  I  consider  Mr.  Simms'  Partisan 
Novels  as  an  invaluable  contribution  to 
Carolina  history. 

'*  I  am  young  enough  to  speak  from 
experience,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  a 
boy  who  is  now  eagerly  following  his 
heroes  through  the  swamps  of  the  San- 
tee  or  along  the  banks  of  the  Ashley, 
will  find  his  local  attachment  strength- 
ened and  widened  into  aflection  for  bis 
State,  and  in  jhe  time  to  come  will  do 
her  ready  and  unselfish  service,  stimu- 
lated by  the  heroic  traditions  to  wnich 
the  imagination  of  the  novelist  has  im- 
parted a  dramatic  and  living  reality." 

What  a  ringing  and  vigorous  burst 
of  patriotic  ardour  in  the  ensuing  para- 
graph ! 

"  I  trust  that  I  approach  the  subject 
with  that  truthful  gravity  which  alone 
becomes  it.  I  cannot,  indeed  I  would 
not,  forget  that  I  am  n  son  of  Carolina, 
born  to  a  large  inheritance  of  honoura- 
ble fame ;  surrounded  and  sustained  by 
high  and  noble  memories ;  that  far  be- 
hind me,  guarding  the  spotless  shield  of 
my  native  State,  stand  the  monumental 
effigies  of  great  men  made  perfect;  that 
it  is  my  privilege  to  walk  in  the  light  of 
glorious  examples.  I  cannot  forget  that, 
as  the  years  have  gone  by,  Into  her  bo- 
som have  been  gathered  the  venerable 
men  and  the  pure  women  whose  lips 


and  lires  have  taught  me  to  be  Iroe, 
and  just  and  brave ;  and  that  to  me  her 
very  soil  is  holy  ground.   Forget.'   Who 
of  us  can  forget — who  of  us  but  feels  that 
nothing,  neither  time,  nor  trouble,  nor 
the  dim  eye,  nor  the  dull  ear,  can  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  love  of  South  Caroliaa 
^-can  shut  us  out  from  the  solemn  ma- 
sic  of  the  wind  in  her  pine  forests,  the  ^ 
glory  of  the  sunlight  on  her  broad  marsh- 
es, the  glow  of  the  great  ocean  as  it 
clasps  her  beautiful  coasts — all  thesa 
sights  and  sounds  with  which  she  Durted 
the  sentiment  of  our  youth*  refreshed 
the  vigour  of  our  manhood,  and  with 
which  she  will  soothe  the  hoars  of  that 
long  twilight,  when  we   will   all  creep 
gladly  to  her  bosom,  there  to  rest  for- 
ever! " 

Nothing  could  be  more  impressive 
than  the  peroration,  especially  ibe  strik- 
ing and  masterly  illustration  ennbodied 
in  the  last  two  sentences. 

**  We     cannot    draw   strength    and 
knowledge  from  a  purer  source  thaa 
from  the  words  and  deeds  of  tho«e  saga- 
cious men  w'?o,  with  time  and  great 
trouble,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  State 
which  we  so  proudly  call  our  ovrn.  The 
task  which  they  began  it  is  ours  to  carry 
on    through    diflicuities    and    dangers, 
not  greater  but  diflerent.    The  institu- 
tion which,  with  them,  was  an  experi- 
ment, has  become  the  corner  stone  ot 
our  social  and  political  life,  and  it  has 
become  our  duty  to  prove  to  a  sceptical 
and  hostile  world  that  it  is  compMible 
with  the  great  interests,  the  high  ends, 
the  purifyingand  elevating  influences  of 
a  Christian  civilization.    Surely  it  is  no 
light  duty,  no  trifling  responsibility.    It 
has  to  be  borne  in  trial  and  doatA  aad 
difiiculty  ;  but  the  end  is  certain.     If  we 
are  indeed  carrying  out  God*s  plans,  the 
hour  of  triumph  will  come.    It  may  not 
be  to-day  or  to-morrow  ]  our  childrea*s 
children  may  have  to   take  up  our  oob- 
troversy,  but  what  then  ?    Amon|r  those 
wonderful   facts  which  astronomy  has 
taught  us — facts  so  vast  that  they  seem 
almost  beyond  the  measure  of  our  finite 
intelligence — there   is  one  which,  sob- 
lime  in  itself,  has  always  seemed  to  me 
to  furnish  a  moral  analogy  even  still  tuore 
impressive.    It  is  that  the  light  of  the 
great.  Lustrous  stars,  shining  serenely 
and  steadily  above  us,  has   taken   «b- 
counted  years  to  reach  us,nndthatthefe 
are  still  other  orbs,  the  glory  of  whoae 
brightness  has  not  yet  travelled  tbelefi- 
nite  distances  of  space,  but  that  in  the 
fullness  of  time  they  will  shine  in  their 
appointed  places.    And  so  with  oatioss. 
GodV  time  is  not  as  our  time,  end 
cannot  tell  how  late  or  how  suoo  si 
national  duty,  fitly  discharged,  will 
as  an  example  to  the  generatioas  of 
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men;  but  the  time  will  come  wben  its  the  debasing  pursuit  of  material  objects, 
li|rfat  sbati  bave  traTcrsed  the  long  years  and  that  oi^tbe  purifying  effect  of  ear- 
or  darkness,  and  then  it  will  stand  in  nest  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  nature, 
pore  and  full  effulgence,  a  perpetual  are  presented  to  us  in  images  of  rare 
and  guiding  light,  &ed,  eternal  in  tbe  beauty  and  fitness  of  language.  We 
Heavens.'*  bave  room  for  but  one  exi  raot,  tbe  open- 

ingoftbe  poem,  wherein  these  two  ideas 

are  thus  impressively  contrasted : 
We  received,  too  late  to  be  noticed  in 
our  last  number, a  copy  of  the  Address       "There  are  two  worlds  wherein  our 
and  Poem  delivered  on  the  first  Anni-  souls  may  dwell, 

▼ersary  of  tbe  Carolina  Art  Association.    Two    mighty  worlds  by  eager  spirits 

Mr.  Middleton's  Address  is  thoughtful  sought, 

and  philosophical  in  a  high  degree.  One,  the  loud  mart  wherein  men  buy 
Considering  Art  as   the    exponent    of  «nd  sell, 

man's  best  capacities,  be  seems  to  us  to  The  haunt  of  grovelling  moods  and 
have  established  beyond  a  doubt  that  shapes  of  hell ; 

man  is  always  au  artist ;  and  that  the  The  other,  that  immaculate  realm  of 
elevated  standing  of  Art  in  any  nation  is  Thought, 

the  measure  of  that  nation's  civilization.  In  whose  bright  calm  the  master-work- 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  soundly-  men  wrought, 

veftsoned     conclusion     entirely    over-       Where  genius  lives  on  light, 
throws    tbe    argument   frequently  ad-       And  faith  is  lost  in  sight; 
vanced  against  tbe  cultivation  of  Art;    Where  the  full  tides  of  perfect  music 
that  a  nation  becomes    effeminate  in  swell, 

proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  fine  Up  to  the  heavens  that  never  held  a 
arts  in  its  estimation.    Such  an  argu-  cloud, 

ment  is  worthy  of  the  Spartans,  who  And  round  great  altars  reverent  hosts 
placed  all  excellence  in  desperate  val-  afe  bowed, — 

our;  but  cultivated  minds  should  be  Altars  upreared  to  Love  that  cannot  die, 
ashamed  of  i!.  For,  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Mid-  To  Beauty  that  forever  keeps  its  youth, 
dleton  has  well  shown,  Art  flourishes,  To  kingly  Grandeur,  and  to  virginal 
not  by  patronage,  or  the  faint  encourage-  Truth, 

meats  of  fashion,  but  by  devotion  ;  by  a    To  all  things  wise  and  pure, 
deep,    abiding    sense    in    the    ariiin's    Whereof  our  God  hath  said,  "  «f<ifi«  / 
heart  of  the  sacredness  of  his  calling;  endure  f 

and  the  nation  is  blessed  wherein  such    Te  are  hutparte  ofme^ 
men  are  found.    The  following  passage    The  Hath  Been  and  the  evermore  To  Be 
is  as  true  as  it  is  eloquent.  Of  my  svpremest  Immortality  P' 

"  Much  is  said,  and  it  seems  to  me,  

without  due  reflection,  of  the  value  of 

fame,  as  a  stimulus  to  artistic  excel-  Tbe  sixth  number  of  the  Magasin  de 
lence;  but,  I  think,  it  must  enter  little,  Librairie  contains  an  interesting  post- 
ifat  all,  into  the  motives  of  the  true  art-  humous  paper  of  Alfred  de  Musset;  in 
ist.  His  inspiration  must  come  from  which  the  poet  gives  an  account  o(  a 
within,  it  must  be  spontaneous  and  irre-  supper  with  Rachel,  on  tbe  29th  May, 
sistible  ;  there  can  be  no  consideration  1839,  when  the  great  tragic  actrexs  was 
of  profit  or  loss — no  calculation  of  chan-  comparatively  unknown.  Rachel  was 
ces — no  hesitating  between  conflicting  performing  in  Tancr^de,  at  the  Theatre- 
claims.  The  aesthetic  principle  has  no  Fran^ais,  on  tbe  evening  in  que;«tion. 
more  need  of  prompting  than  the  moral.  The  play  was  over  by  10  o'clock,  and 
The  sense  of  beauty  is  as  high  and  in-  de  Musset,  passing  out  through  the  gal- 
dependent  as  the  sense  of  honour,  or  the    leries  of  the  Palais  Royal,  met  Rachel 

sense    of  virtue The  standard  is    escorted  by  one  of  her  admirers,  and  fol- 

within — a  fixed,  nncbangeable  principle,  lowed  by  several  of  the  actresses.  De 
an  innate,  irresistible  impulse,  which  Musset  stopped  to  salute  her;  she  an- 
may,  indeed,  be  smothered  or  denied,  swered,  ''  Come  and  sup  with  me." 
hot  can  never  mislead  or  betray."  They  reached  the  house,  and  took  their 

Mr.  Hayne's  poem,  a  noble  vindica-    seats  at  tuble;  just  then  Rachel  discov- 
tioa  of  Art,  is  itself  an  example  of  that    ered  that  she  had    left  her   rings  and 
^  beauty  inseparable  from  the  works  of  bracelets  at  the  theatre,  and  her  ser- 

K  the  true  artist.    Adopting,  in  its  loftiest    vant  was  sent  to  fetch  them.    Rachel 

1^  sense,  the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  man's   took  the  servant's  place  in  the  prepara- 

'^  creative  power,  Mr.  Hayne  approaches    tion  of  tbe  supper;  and  in  a  quarter  of 

'^  the  consideration  of  his  subject  in  the    an  hour  appeared  with  a  dish,  contain- 

^  reverent  spirit  becoming  a  minister  at   ing  three  beefsteaks.    These,  with  a 

^  the  inner  shrine  ofthe  temple,    Tbe  two   little  stew,  made  the  supper.    They  had 

^  ideas  running  through  the-poemj  that  of  neither  plates  nor  spoons,  the  servant 
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having  carried  off  the  keyt.  Rachel 
opened  the  sfdeboard,  took  oat  a  wooden 
aalad-lbrk  and  a  plate,  aod  began  to  eat 
alone.  "But/'  said  her  mother,  ^ there 
are  iron  a poons  in  the  kitchen !"  Her 
daagbter  brought  them,  and  diatribnted 
to  each  of  the  company.  We  translate 
portions  of  the  dialogne,  the  whole  of 
which  is  too  long  for  our  pages : 

THB  MOTHER. 

My  dear,  your  beel-steaks  are  OTer- 
done. 

EACHXL. 

Yon  are  right  \  they  are  hard  as  wood. 
When  I  kept  house,  I  was  a  better  cook 
than  lam  now.  • .  .You  don't  eat,  Sarah? 

8ABAH. 

No.  I  neTer  eat  with  iron  spoons. 

RACHEL. 

You  mean  erer  since  I  was  able  to 
buy  a  dozen  siker  ones.  If  I  grow  rich- 
er, no  doubt  you  will  want  one  servant 
before  your  chair,  and  another  behind. 

(to  DK  MU88RT.) 

Only  think  of  it;  wlien  I  was  at  the 
Theatre  Moliere  I  had  only  two  pairs  of 

stockings,  and  every  morning 

Here  her  sister  Sarah  began  muttering 
in  German,  to  hinder  Rachel  from  fin- 
ishing. 

RACHKL.  ^ 

No  German  here!    I  had  only  two 
pairs  of  stockinffs,  and  in  order  to  play 
in  the  evening,!  had  to  wash  one  pair 
every  morning. •  •••••I  got  up  every 

morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  by  eight,  all 
the  beds  were  made.  Then  I  went  to 
buy  the  dinner. 

DR  MU88ETT. 

And  did  you  salt  the  reckoning  ? 

RAOHRL. 

Not  at  all ;  (  was  a  very  honest  cook, 
was  I  not,  mama  ? 

TBR  MOTHRR,  (with  her  mouth  full.) 
Ah,  that  you  was ! 

RACHEL. 

Once,  only,  I  took  toll  for  a  whole 
month  together.  And  at  the  end  of  it,  I 
found  I  had  three  francs. 

DR  UU88BT,  (severely.) 
And  what  did  you  do  with  those  three 
francs,  M'dlle  % 

THE  MOTHRR,  fRachel  keeping  silent.) 
She  went  ana  bought  a  Moliere,  so  she 
did! 

PR  MUS8RTT. 

Really ! 

RAOBRL. 

Yes.  I  had  a  Corneille  and  a  Racine ; 
and  I  needed  a  Moliire. .  •  .What,  M'dlle 
BLabut,  you  are  going?    Good  evening. 

All  this  time,  Sarah  continued  to  grum- 
ble, in  German,  of  which  Rachel  took 
no  notice.  A  glass  of  absynthe  was 
brought  for  De  Musset,  and  Rachel  be- 


gan to  make  a  bowl  of  poneh.  In  order 
to  enjoy  the  blue  flame  of  the  barnin^ 
aplrit,  Rachel  inaisted  on  having  the 
lamps  removed  under  the  table,  doHag 
which  temporary  twilight,  the  mother, 
green  and  blue  by  turns  in  the  strange 
light,  watched  every  movement  of  de 
Musset. 

One  of  the  small  flatterers  of  Rachel, 
wishing  to  say  something  pleasing,  ob- 
served that  M'dlle  Rabat,  who  had  gone 
out,  was  not  pretty  that  evening.  Da 
Musset  replying  that  he  thought  her 
quite  pretty,  another  of  the  company  re- 
marked that  she  was  not  intelligent 
Rachel  interrupted  him : 

<' Why  do  you  say  that  ?  She  ia  not  u 
silly  as  many  othera,  and,  beaides,  she  *s 
a  good  girl.  Leave  her  alone ;  I  won't 
hear  any  one  speak  In  that  way  of  my 
companions.*' 

When  the  pnneh  was  made,  Rachel 
filled  the  glasses  all  round.  While tbef 
sip  their  punch,  de  Musset  remarks: 

How  well  you  read  that  letter  this 
evening !    Yon  were  much  agitated. 

RACHEL. 

Yes,  I  felt  as  if  something  was  giving 
way  within  me.  But,  after  all,  I  do  not 
like  Tancr^de.    It  is  false,  not  real. 

DE  MUSSET. 

You  prefer  the  plays  of  Corneille  and 
Racine. 

RACHRL. 

I  like  Corneille  greatly,  and  yet  he  is 
sometimes  trivial,  sometimes  inflated. 
Everything  there  is  not  true,  either. 

DR  MDS8RT. 

Be  careful  what  you  aay. 

RACHRL. 

Come,  let  us  see.  In  Horae^j  for  ia- 
stance,  when  Snblna  says:  *'One  eaa 
change  a  lover,  but  never  a  husband."  I 
do  not  like  that.    It  is  coarse. 

DR  MUSSET. 

But  you  must  acknowledge  it  is  trae? 

RACHEL. 

Yes,  it  is  true  \  but  is  it  worthy  of  Cor- 
neille ?  No,  talk  to  me  of  Racine ;  I  ad- 
mire that  man.  Everything  he  says  is 
so  fine,  so  true,  so  noble  !• .  •  • 

DE  MU88RT. 

What  part  are  you  atudying  now? 

RACHEL. 

We  are  going  to  play  Mane  Shtartj 
and  then  Polyeuete,  and  perhaps 

DE  MUSSET. 

Well  ? 
RACHEL,  Striking  the  table  with  her  hsad. 

Yes,  I  will  play  Pkedre.  They  tell »« 
I  am  too  yoang,  that  I  am  too  thin,  and 
a  hundred  other  silly  things.  My  ta- 
swer  is,  it  is  the  finest  character  in  Rsi- 
cine,  and  I  mean  to  play  it. 

SARAH. 

My  dear,  you  may  be  wrong. 
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RJkCHKL. 

Nonsense.  I  have  read  the  play  ten 
'  times  in  these  eight  days ;  I  don't  know- 
how  I  shall  play  it,  but  T  tell  you  I  feel 
it.  The  papers  may  say  what  they 
please;  they  shall  not  turn  me  from  it. 
— (turning  to  Mnsset.)— Shall  I  go  and 
get  the  book?  Will  you  read  it  with 
me? 

DB   U1788ST. 

Will  I  read  it?  You  could  name  no- 
thing so  agreeable. 

8ABAB. 

Bat|  my  dear,  it  is  half-past  eleven. 

SAOHEL. 

Well,  why  don't  you  go  to  bed,  then  f 

Sarah  goes.  Rachel,  after  a  few  min- 
utes absence,  brings  the  yolume  of  Ra- 
cine, takes  her  seat  next  to  de  Musset, 
opens  the  book,  and  they  begin  to  read. 
One  by  one  the  company  disappear; 
Rachel  slightly  bowing  her  head  to  each 
in  turn,  while  she  continued  reading. 
At  first,  her  tones  were  monotonous, 
but  by  degrees  she  became  animated; 
and  at  the  declaration,  her  right  arm  ex- 
tended on  the  table,  her  lefl  hand  sup- 
porting her  forehead,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  changing  colour, she  spoke  in  alow, 
deep  whisper,  with  a  power  de  Musset 
never  saw  in  her  on  the  stage.  The  si- 
lence, the  late  hour  of  the  night,  the  dis- 
ordered table,  the  flickering  candle,  the 
form  of  the  sleeping  mother;  these 
things,  says  de  Musset,  made  up  a  Rem- 
brandt-like picture  of  life  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

At  half-past  twelve,  the  father  re- 
turned from  the  Opera.  As  he  sat  down, 
he  spoke  roughly  to  his  daughter,  or- 
dering her  to  ceaso  reading.  Rachel, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  closed  her  book, 
and  de  Musset  took  leave. 


The  English  newspapers  notice  thus 
the  death  of  Lady  Morgan  : 

**  Lady  Morgan  died  in  London  on 
the  14th  of  April.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  au  actor  named  Owenson,  and  was 
born  in  Dublin  about  17&9.  She  became 
known  as  an  authoress  by  a  collection 
of  poems  called  the  '  Lay  of  the  Irish 
Harp,'  and  by  the  *  Wild  Irish  Girl,*  and 
one  or  two  other  romances.  She  mar- 
ried Sir  Charles  Morgan,  a  physician,  in 
1816,  after  which  she  spent  several 
years  on  the  continent.  During  this 
time  she  published  *  Flora  McCarthy,* 

*  O'Donnel,'  and  the  '  Missionary,*  and 
other  romances,  beside  'France'  and 

*  Italy,'    very  clever   books   on   those 


countries.  That  on  Italy  gained  the 
praise  of  Byron.  She  returned  to  Ire- 
land in  1823,  and  visited  France  again 
in  1820,  and  Belgium  in  1S33.  She  af- 
terwards produced  '  France  in  1820,' 
*  Woman  and  her  Master,'  the  'Book 
without  a  Name,'  to  which  her  husband 
contributed,  and  some  very  entertaining 
notes  to  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Wild 
Iriah  Girl.'  In  1848  she  had  a  contro- 
versy with  Cardinal  Wiseman  concern- 
ing the  chair  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  in 
which  she  was  thought  to  have  entirely 
defeated  the  Cardinal.  Her  last  produc- 
tion was  her  'Autobiography.'  pub- 
lished in  London  a  few  months  ago." 

Probably  the  oldest  writer  of  distinc- 
tion— not  excepting  DeQuincey — now 
living,  and  still  engaged  in  literary  la- 
houTs  in  Great  Britain,  is  that  invincible 
and  delightful  author,  Leigh  Hunt.  A 
series  of  essays  called,  afler  his  quaint 
style,  "TA«  Occasional^''  are  now  being 
published  in  a  London  weekly  paper. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  the  last  of  these. 
It  proves,  we  think,  that  Hunt's  intellect 
is  as  vigorous  as  ever: 

"  How  is  it  that  no  man  of  genius, 
however  great,  however  greater,  has  re- 
ceived such  honours  from  his  British 
countrymen?  Nobody  took  notice  of 
Bacon's  hundred  years;  nobody  of  Mil- 
ton's ;  nobody  of  Newton's ;  nobody  of 
Shakspeare's.  What  is  the  reason  of 
this  difference  between  the  fond  love  of 
the  memory  of  such  a  man  as  Burns, 
and  the  no-Iove-at-all  for  those  other 
great  men,  Shakspeare  himself  not  ex- 
cepted ?  The  reason  is,  that  Burns  we 
do  know  ;  that  we  are  astonished  at 
him,  but  not  enough  to  be  oppressed  at 
the  astonishment,  and  that  he  fulfils  all 
the  other  conditions  necessary  to  uni- 
versal regard.  He  is  allied  to  the  great- 
est minds  by  his  genius,  to  the  gravest 
by  his  great  thoughts,  to  the  sayest  by 
his  gay  ones,  to  the  manliest  by  his  in- 
dependence, to  the  frail  by  his  frailties, 
to  the  conscientious  by  his  resrets,  to 
the  humblest  ranks  by  his  birth,  to  the 
poorest  among  them  by  his  struggles 
with  necessity ;  above  all,  to  the  social 
by  his  companionship,  and  to  the  whole 
world  by  his  being  emphatically  a  hu- 
man creature,  'relishing  all  sharply, 
impassioned  as  they,'  excluding  none 
from  his  sympathy  but  those  who  have 
no  feeling  for  others,  and  having  a  re- 
serve of  pity  in  his  contempt  even  for 
those  who,  because  they  were  not  their 
own  makers,  are  but  a  sorry,  losing  kind 
of  devils  after  all." 
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Civilized  America,    By  Thomas  CoUey  ed  experience,  it  will  be  foand,  has  not 

Gratton,  lateH,  B.  M.  Coiisul  for  the  preirented  his  coining  to  very  decided 

State    of    Ma^sarhusetts.      London :  conclusions  as  to  people  and  regions  of 

Bradbury  f  Evane,   1859.  which  he  knew  absolutely  nothing. 

The   plan  of  Mr.  Graitan*s  book  is 
Our  readers  are  not  to  suppose  that  rambling  and  desultory;  and  we  shall, 
these    two   formidable-looking  octavos  therefore,  in  our  examination  of  it,  fol< 
contain  the  hasty  unconsidered  obser-  low  the  regular  succession  of  chapters, 
vations    of   a    travelling    Englishman,  as  the  most  convenient  mode  of  arrir- 
(We    consider  Mr.  Grattan     an    Eng-  ing  at  the  author's  ideas, 
lishman,  because  he  adopts  the  tone  of  The  book  opens  with  an  account  of 
one,  and  himself  makes  uae  of  the  word  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  which 
England    in    its   general    acceptation.)  seems    to    have    upset    Mr.  Graitan'a 
We  are  told  in  the  preface,  "  with  a  full  knowledge  of  syntax,  and  slightly  bewil- 
understanding  of  the  difficulty,  and  tak-  dered  his  intellect.  On  the  second  page 
ing  chance  for  the  indulgence,  I  began  we  are  confounded    by  the   following 
this  work.    But  to  lessen  the  first,  and  sublime  passage :   ^*  Columbus  and  his 
to  give  me  abetter  claim  to  the  latter,  I  fellow-adventurers,  he   had  no   peers — 
resolved  not  to  write  until  I  had  duly  Raleigh,  the  red  men, the  pilgrim  fathers, 
reflected  on  what  I  was  about  to  say.    I  the  wilderness,  the  frail  barks  travers- 
was  aware  that  men  who  hastily  commit  ing  the  waste  of  waters,  chivalry,  ad- 
themselves  to  an  opinion,  may  deceive  venture,  witchcraft,  as  the  mind  looks 
themselves  as  to  its  value,  and  persist  in  back — civilization,  corruption  and  decay 
what  they  should  abandon ;  tor  the  pride  as  it  rushes  on.    We  are  lost  in  bewild- 
of  consistency  is  often  stronger  than  the  erinent.    The  present   is  forgotten  or 
love  of  truth.     I  have   not,  therefore,  despised.     We  feel  that  we  were  bora 
forced  the  utterance  of  crude  notions,  too  late  or  too  soon.    The  dissatisfied 
which  that  false  pride  might  have  in-  heart  tortures  itself  with  self-born  re- 
d  uced  me  to  stick  to,  right  or  wrong.   If  grets,  like  some  unquiet  reptile  writhing 
I  have  erred  in  my  opinions,  it  has  not  from  its  own  sting.*' 
been  from  haste."    And  at  the  close  of  Let  us  rejoice  that  this  dissatisfied 
his  preface,  he  says:  *'With  the  excep-  heart  was  calmed,  that  these  self-born 
tion  of  the  first  two  or  three  chapters,  regrets  were  stilled  in  the  soothing  wa- 
none  of  the  book  was  written  until  after  ters  of  a  warm  bath  in  New  York,  where 
,the  author  had  been  some  years  in  the  the  unquiet  reptile  ceased  to  sting. 
United   Slates.    After  that    time,   and  New  York  seemed  to  Mr.  Grattan  a 
•ince  his  return  to  Europe,  he  has  per-  kind  of  compromise  between  Paris  and 
formed  his  task  by  snatches,  and  in  a  Rotterdam.    The  Irish  waiters  at  the 
very  desultory  way.    But  his  judgment  hotel  particularly  pleased  him  ;  he  was 
being  decidedly  formed,  on  whatever  disappointed  in  Broadway,  which  was 
subject  he  undertook  to  discuss,  he  has  not  broad  enough  for  him;  he  took  the 
found  no  reason  to  recal  any  of  the  noise  of  the  gong  for  American  thunder; 
opinions  thus  put  on  record."  and  two  harmless  old  ladies  rocking  in 
We  should  further  premise  that,  al-  the  parlour  seemed  to  him  unfortunste 
though  Mr.  Grattan  speaks  of  America  idiots.    In  New  York  and  elsewhere  he 
and  Americans,  his  actual  knowledge,  dwells  with  delight  on  the  excellent  eat- 
as  recorded  in  his  volumes,  was  confined  ing  he  got ;  which  seems  hardly  consist- 
to  Boston  and  New  Vork.    He  seems  to  ent  when  we  find  him  remarking  with 
have  made  but  two  very  brief  visits  to  severity  upon  the  American  appetite, 
the  Southern  States,  viz:  to  Baltimore  Our  traveller  was  greatly  pleased  with 
and  Richmond,  and  to  have  had  very  the  steamer  in  which  be  took  passage  on 
little  acquaintance  even  with  the  por-  Long  Island  Sound.    The  discipline  on 
tions  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  board  seemed  admirable  to  him,  and  the 
outside  of  their  chief  cities.    This  limit-  quiet,  orderly  manner  in  which  the  paa- 
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•engers  took  their  places  at  meals  \%  es«  this  pathetic  passage ;  inextinguishable 

pecially  praised.  laughter.  ^Oh,  America!  oh,  our  coun- 

Boston  appeared  to  Mr.  Grattan  ''the  try !  where  the  roses  have  no  root  in  the 

greenest  spot  in  the  comparative  waste,  soil,  and  even  women  are  but  semblan- 

to  explore  which  my  fate  had  sent  me."  ces  to  the  melancholy  traveller  \  c^nst 

He  speaks  of  the  English  look  of  the  thou  restrain  thy  laughter? 

place ;    the   noble    granite  quays    and  Recovering  from  his  momentary  de- 

warehouses;  and  the  Common,  which  pressionofspirits,  Mr.  Grattan  turns  his 

he  calls  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  attention  to  the  wonders  of  nature ;  and 

kind  be  had  ever  seen.     He  found  it  so  partly  with  his  own  eyes,  partly  through 

hot  in  the  city,  however,  that  he  remov-  those  of  Mrs.  Grattan,  obtains  a  near 

ed  at  once  to  Nahant,  "that  exquisitely  view  of  the  celebrated  sea-serpent.  Not 

refreshing  and  picturesque  peninsula,*'  long  after,  he  goes  to  church ;  and  tells 

as  he  somewhat  turgidly  calls  it.  us  that  his  first  impress(pns  of  Aroeri- 

After  a  tiresome  description  of  the  an*  ican  religious  feeling  were  highly  favor- 

cient  Nahant,  intended,  we  suppose, for  able;  but  that  he  soon  discovered  they 

the  enlightenment  of  the  British  mind,  were  erroneous.    '■''  It  may  be  enough," 

Mr.  Grattan  indulges  in  a  little  senti-  he  says,  'Mo  state  that  my  conviction 

mental  outburst  of  a  page  or  so;  and  that  the  true  spirit  of  piety  is  not  in  the 

finally  proceeds  to  %\ye  us  the  results  of  wealthier  and  more  educated  classes  of 

his  deep  study  of  American  character,  society;  but  that  they  hold  to /orm.«  with 

as  exhibited  at  Nahant.  a  tenacity  equal  to  that  of  the  vulgar." 

He  observed  that  the  hours  for  meals  If  such  be  Mr.Grattan's  conviction,  it  is 

were  ridiculously  early,  "on  account  of  evident  that  it  must  be  so;  we  can  only 

the    iinre6ned  habits   of   the  people."  weep. 

Thai  the  two  piazzas  of  the  hotel  were  Having  exorcised  the  spirit  of  piety, 

used,  the  upper  by  the  ladies  for  walk-  Mr.  Grattan    proceeds   to    dispose    of 

iog  or  gossiping,  the  lower  by  the  gen-  '*  those  grotesque  old  characters  of  his- 

tlemen  for  chewing,  smoking  and  drink-  tory,  nicknamed  the  '^  Pilgrim  Fathers." 

ing  drams,  from  early  morning  till  late  at  In  a  couple  of  pages  of  fine  writing  and 

night.    He  was  soon  convinced  that  the  flimsy   commonplaces,   he    completely 

women  possessed  all  the  conversational  sets  at  rest  any  lingering  superstition  in 

talent,  and  the   love  for  literature  and  regard  to  these  characters ;  and  next 

the  fine  arts;  but  6nly  a  theoretic  love,  considers   the    minor    peculiarities    of 

Od  which  text    be    moralizes,  to    the  Americans.     Foremost    among  these, 

aleepy  despair  of  his  reader,  and  decides  and  ever  recurring  in  his  narrative,  is 

that  'Mhe  Boston  ladies  are  but  indifier-  the  national  practice  of  tobacco-cbew- 

ent  instrumental  performers,  have  the  ing,  with  all  its  vile  consequences.    It 

rudest  notions  of  singing,  and  can  at  is  hardly  possible  to  reprobate  too  se- 

best  but  execute  a  feeble  pencil  sketch."  verely  this  universal  practice;  but  it  is 

The  attractions  of  female  society  are  possible  to  speak  of  it  quite  too  frequent- 
therefore  limited  to  pretty  faces,  gay,  fy,  and  this  Mr.  Grattan  does.  The  men- 
unafiRscted  manners,  and  a  prevalent  tion  of  chowder  ^ives  occasion  for  the 
command  of  temper,  which  is  indeed,  remark  that  *' Americans  are  anxious  to 
be  thinks,  quite  a  national  character-  give  a  foreign  origin  to  their  indigenous 
istic.  A  little  further  on,  he  anticipates  slang.  A  gentleman  of  Boston  strove  to 
the  course  of  events,  in  order  to  caution  prove  to  me  that  chowder  was  a  French 
Europeans  against  being  deceived  by  dish,  and  the  name  a  corruption  of 
"vivacity  of  manners,  professions  of  re-  iekande.  A  cabinet  minister  once  as- 
ffard,  dinner  parties  and  balls,"  which  sured  me  that  ''going  the  whole  hog" 
look  like  sincerity,  friendship  and  hos-  was  a  ^*splandidorieTUaIism.^^  Nahant  it- 
pitaiity,  but  are  painfully  false.  The  self  could  not  be  more  exquisitely  re- 
stranger  is  at  last  taught  that  '*the  freshing  than  the  delightful  unconscious- 
charms  which  had  bewitched  him  lay  on  ness  with  which  Mr.  Grattan,  cruelly 
the  surface  of  society.  That  the  roses  quizzed,  here  writes  himself  down  an 
which  gave  their  hue  to  everything  had  ass. 

no  root  in  the  soil.    That  the  affections  We  learn  that  the  language  of  the 

in  America  are  without  any  solid  basis,  educated  class  in  America  is  very  far 

That  men  are  too  much  absorbed  in'self  below   European    refinement.    In   the 

to  enter  on  the  cultivation  of  the  nobler  best  society  one  hears  such  phrases  as, 

feelings.     And  that  even  women  are  so  "I  don't  care  a  copper  for  him,"  "the 

driven  by  the  force  of  things  from  the  tender  line,"  and  ladies   "  fixing  their 

impulses  of  their  nature,  as  to  have  lit-  hair!"    It  appears    that   the  favourite 

tie  more  than  the  semblance  of  those  dishof  Americans  is  "pork  and  Masses." 

generous  qualities  which  elevate  them.  And  from  these  various  observations  it 

in  other  parts  of  the  world,  to  the  very  is  clearly  established  by  Mr.  Grattan, 

height  of  human  excellence."  who  seems  to  have  read  Dr.  Knox*s  su- 

Only  one   comment   is   possible  on  perficial  volume,  that  "  the  Americans 
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can  bear  no  comparison  with  the  stock  place;  thef  speftk  of  the  "chiTaliy  of 

from  which  they  sprang.    They  are  of  the  South,**  "nature's  nobiemen,"  "the 

the  same  blood,  but  of  a  different  breed,  dignity  of  man,"  -*a  free,  enlightened. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  deteriorates  with  and  high-minded  people;'*  bot  all  these 

transplantation.    It  requires  the  associ-  are  mere  phrases,  like  the  magn^iqmm 

ations  of  Home  to  preserve  its  lofty  at-  and  suptri  o€  the  Freochmaa.    And  in 

tributes ;  and  under  republican  forms,  it  another  place  he  tells  us  that  he  ^  was 

must  be  content  to  exhibit  a  mediocrity,  particularly  struck  with  the  airof  manl^ 

conducive  to  the  general  weal,  but  fatal  self-respect  in  the  bearing  of  Ameri- 

to  indiridual  distinction."    Why  the  as-  cans." 

sociations  of  home  should  be  incompati-  He  does  not  think  that  the  American 

ble  with  republican  forms,  Mr.  Grattan  gentlemen  mean  to  act  in  violation  of 

nowhere  condescends  to  inform  us.  The  what  they  consider  gentlemanly  feeliap. 

conclusion  is  ,a  glorious  non  sequitnr,  He  acquits  them  of  all  but  a  very  Batumi 

such  as  may  be  met  with  in  almost  ev-  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  true  re« 

ery  chapter  of  Mr.  Grattan*s  researches,  fiuement  of  character.    Their  inability  to 

The  household  economy  of  the  Amer-  appreciate  this  refinement  in  English 
icans  is  described  by  Mr.  Grattan  as  ^ntlemen  (like  Mr.  Grattan)  is  npt  to  be 
very  defective.  He  remarks  particularly  made  a  matter  of  reproach  to  them, 
the  unpapered  walls,  the  uncurtained  Occasionally,  Mr.  Grattan  confines  his 
windows  and  beds,  **  and  th^  cut-and-  remarks  to  New  England ;  and  then  lie 
dried  look  about  everything."  Ail  the  becomes  terribly  caustic,  for  he  is  inreU 
objects  of  furniture  are  prim  and  formal,  known  to  have  given  his  whole  mind  to 
in  pattern  and  position,  (even  the  rock-  the  consideration  of  the  Yankees,  ns  he 
ing  chairs,  Mr.  Grattan?)  and  there  is  a  delights  to  call  them.  All  America  is 
.sameness  about  evenrihing.  The  style  very  barren,  bat  New  England  is  the 
is  everywhere  one  of  ungraceful  utility,  desert  sown  with  salt.  Of  tM  New  £ng- 
In  some  houses,  the  wails  are  covered  landers,  he  says:  "People  are  afraid  to 
with  tolerable  engravings;  in  many  go  any  great  length  on  the  road  of  the 
they  are '^spotted"  with  wretched  paint-  affections.  There  is  small  chance  of 
ings;  but  in  few,  indeed,  is  there  any  their  tumbling  into  the  pitfalls  which 
good  taste  exhibited  for  what  is  chaste  passion  digs  by  the  wayside.  No  one 
in  art.  Those  who  hare  been  so  fortu-  ever  died  for  love  in  New  England,  es- 
nate  as  to  make  acquaintance  with  Mr.  cept  an  unfortunate  Italian  music  mas- 
Grattan^s  good  taste  in  literary  matters,  ter,  who  shot  himself  one  morning,  much 
as  exhibited  in  his  work  on  America,  to  the  surprise  of  his  cold  blooded  papil, 
may  not  be  disposed  to  concede  a  great  who  quietly  married  immediately  after- 
deal  to  his  judgment  of  what  is  chaste  in  wards.  To  these  defecu  I  am  obliged 
art.  to  add  a  great  deficiency  of  benevolence 

After  a  digression  on  that  tempting  in  a  general  and  extended  sense.     The 

subject,  the  food  and    the  manner   of  happy  absence  of  wretchedness  and  des- 

cooking  ft,  Mr.  Grattan  informs  us  deci-  titution  among  the  working-class  may 

dediv  that,  **  as  to  the  behavior,  while  at  account  for,  and  In  some  degree  excuse 

meals,  of  the  people  in  general,  nothing  this.  The  Yankee  is  civil  and  courteous, 

very  refined  or  graceful  ought  to  be  ex-  but    neither  cordial  nor  candid.     The 

pected."    And  he  proceeds  to  charge  want  of  benevolence  and  the  excess  of 

upon  good  society  in  America  the  un-  caution  are  satisfactory  phrenological 

polished   manners  nowhere  more  un-  causes  for  those  peculiarities." 

pleasantly  displayed  than  at  the  refresh-  It  is  equally  easy  to  account  for  Mr. 

roent  stations  on  the  railroad  lines  in  Grattan's   peculiarities.    A  lamentable 

England.  deficiency  of  perception  and  conscien- 

The   publicity  of  American  private  tiousness,  and  an  excess  of  presump- 

Itfe  does  not  escape  notice.    Not  only  t ion,  are  quite  satisfactory  phrenological 

do  "the  vast  majority  of  the  town  inhab-  causes  for  the  malicious  absurdities  of 

itants  of  the  United  States  live  in  board-  the  passage  we  have  quoted, 

ing  houses  or  hotels  ;*'  but  in  the  style  of  Passion  has  no  existence  in  America. 

their  country-houses  is  everywhere  ap-  Violent  things  are  done  in  the  South  and 

parent  the  same  desire  to  stare  and  be  West,  but  always  in  cold  blood ;   and 

stared  at.  public  opinion  sanctions  them  always. 

"Asnugcottage,  embowered  in  shrub-  "All  the  a  flections,  (Mr.  Grattnn  la 

bery,  or  a  handsome  villa  shaded  with  strong  on  this  point,)  so  to  call  the  senti- 

f>lantations,  is  a  very  rare  object  in  the  ments  of  this  people,  are  the  resnh  of 

andscape.    Almost  all  is  open  and  ex-  habit  or  of  a  sense  of  duty.    Not  hnvinr 

posed.**    And  this  is  written  by  a  man  their  roots  in  the  heart,they  are  plucked 

who  lived  daily  in  sight  of  the  beautiful,  up  as  easily,  and  thrown  aside  as  cnre- 

truly-English  scenery  around  Boston.  lessly,  as  garden  flowers,  whenever  they 

The  Americans  have  no  acute  sense  show  the  least  failure  in  fragrance  or 

of  delicate  feeling,  we  are  told  in  one  bloom.    The  capricious  indifference  to 
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wards  dose  acqoaiaUDceSy  friends,  or  enable  me  eDtirely  to  make  upmyroigd; 

lovers  (Heaven  save  the  mark !)  shown  to  one  who  considers  slavery  as  an  ab- 

by  the  people  of  New  England  is  with-  stract  moral  question,  a  long  residence 

out  parallel.    Nobody  seems   to    care  among  slaves  and  their  owners  is  by  no 

about  the  persons  met  with  the  otlenest  means  necessary.    All  the  possible  pal- 

and   known  the  best •.  Men  very  Ilatfonsofslave-nolding  logic  are  thrown 

rarely  call  each  other  by  their  sir  names  away  on  him  who  abhors  slavery  on 

familiarly.    Mister  is, i  may  say, always  principle;  and  such  a  one  need  never 

prefixed.    Old    school-fellows,    college  step  across  Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 

chums  meeting  in  after-life,  counting-  Can  anything  be  more  charmingly  in- 

house  companions,  partners  in  business,  genuous  than  the  whole  spirit  of  this  pas- 

and  even  brothers,  sometimes  address  sage?    Could  there  be  found  anywhere 

each  other  as  a  general  rule,  ='Dear  Sir,"  a  more  thoroughly  impartial  traveller 

and  end  their  letters  with  the  word  than  Mr.  Gratian,  who  gives  us  to  know 

'  respectfully,'  the  prefix  ^  yours'  never  at  the  very  outset  that  his  mind  is  made 

being  eonsidered  necessary."  up  on  the  subject  he  is  about  to  iuvesti- 

Which   valuable   extract    from     the  gate? 

American  Complete  Letter  Writer  we  Mr.  Grattan  was  greatly  pleased  with 

aubmitto  our  readers,  with  the  remark,  Maryland,  and  pronounces  the  opinion 

perhaps  unnecessary,  that  Mr.  Grattan  that  the  people  of  that  State,  and  its 

aometimes,  as    a  general  rule,   utters  chief  city,  Baltimore,  are  the  most  cor- 

ridiculous  things.  dial,  generous,  and  liberal  portion  of  the 

The  women  of  America    claim    no  Union.    And  be  thinks  the  whole  tone 

great  share  of  Mr.  Grattan's  attention,  of  feeling    in  Maryland   and  Virginia 

Having  fortunately  discovered,  early  in  more  frank  and  genial  than  in  New  York 

his  experience,  the  shallowness  of  their  State.     In    Maryland    he    spent    some 

uodersta)idings,    he    rarely    mentions  time  on   a  plantation,  the  scenery   of 

them  afterwards.    We  have  gleaned  a  which  gave  him  occasion  for  several 

few  grains  of  information,  here    and  pages  of  fine  writing.    Of  the  slaves,  he 

there,  for  their  satisfaction.    They  are  says  nothing,  but    that    the    children, 

charged  with  being  too  young,  never  black  as  ebony,  played  in  the  sunshine, 

more  than  fifteen  orsixteen  ;  with  laying  When   he  gets  to  Richmond,  he  has 

perpetual  traps  lor  b«aux;  with  an  in-  something  to  say  about  tobacco  chewing, 

ordinate  passion  for  spider-waists  ;'with  and  the  unceasing  references  to  tobacco 

excessive   novel    reading;   with  igno-  in  conversation.    He  walked    through 

ranee  of  batter  cakes;  with  calling  needle  the  tobacco  market  and  visited  a  facto- 

work,  sewing,    and    cddressing    their  ry;  and  gives   us  the  loUowing  pretty 

cooks  as  Mrs.    One  illustration  of  their  picture:    "And  I  wandered  frequently 

character  we  quote:  oy  the  river  side,  listening  to  some  poor 

"  I  know  ladies  in  some  of  the  cities  feliow  in  an  idle  hour,  strumming  his 

who  carry  this  accommodation  still  fur-  banjo  accompaniment  to  one  of  those 

ther,  in  allowing  their  servants  to  give  melodies,  since  made  so  familiar  in  Eng- 

parties  in  the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  land,  while  a  group  of  grinning  compan- 

(wbich  the  owners  vacate  for  the  occa-  ions,  fancying  themselves  happy,  gam- 

alon)  those  domestic  soirees,  showing,  boiled  about,  as  a  manacled  somnambu- 

no  doubt,  amusing  specimens  of  low  li^  list  might    dance,  unconscious  of  his 

above  stairs."  chains." 

"    Mr.  Grattan  tells  us  that  "the  South-  Our  traveller  made  up  his  mind,  at 

em  States,  with  their  '  peculiar  institu-  last,  to  behold  the  "  legalized  crime." 

tion'  had  always  something  repulsive  to  fle  found  the  auction  place  in  a  canvas 

my  feelings,  even  in  name The  tent,  somewhere  about  a  shop ;  for  Mr. 

natives  of  those  regions,  wherever  I  met  Grattan's  style,  always  obscure,  be- 
them  in  the  North,  were  delightful  con-  comes  perfectly  unintelligible  when  his 
trasti  to  the  general  run  of  the  pure,  feelings  are  deeply  moved;  and  we  can- 
original  Yankees.  At  home,  in  their  not  at  all  make  out  the  locality,  from  his 
own  eities,  or  on  their  own  plantations,  description.  We  shall  let  him  describe: 
their  bearincr  was  comparatively,  I  might  "I    immediately    suspected    that    this 

almost  say,  distinguished I  made  must  be  the  place  I  sought,  and  my  first 

several  excursions  to  the  South  and  feeling  was  one    of  pleasure,   at    the 

towards  the   West. .  • The  Dismal  thought  of  the  actors  being  so  ashamed 

Swamp  and  the  Alleghany  mountains  of  their  work  as  not  to  do  it  in  the  open 

bounded  ray  researches  on  either  hand,  light  of  heaven.    I  boldly  stepped  in  at 

and  satisfied    my  thirst    for    practical  an  aperture  close  to  the  wall,  where  the 

knowledge.    I  took  on  trust  all  I  heard  constable  stood,  and  he  made  no  objec- 

or  read  of  the  wide  world  beyond  those  tion,  taking  me,  I  suppose,  for  apurchas- 

barriers.    As  to  the  absorbing  question  er.     Inside  was    the     auctioneer,  not 

of  the  South,  I  saw  enough  of  it,  both  in  elevated  in  a  rostrum,  but  standing  on 

its  worst  and  least  revolting  features,  to  the  ground,  and  six  or  seven  white  men 
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were  flniBg  with  tbeir  iMcks  to  ibe  o4^ 
fioe,  inside  of  which  were  a  few  more, 
end  a  i^roap  of  yoang  oegnw,  iwrhaps 
hair  •  dozen,  of  both  aeze* ,  while  in  front 
of  this  aadience,  standinfr  on  a  table 
toocfainf  the  oouide  wall  of  the  tent, 
his  back  to  the  street,  his  foce  looking 
foil  upon  the  unabashed  bidders,  was  a 
remarkably  tine  looking  man,  jet  black, 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  the  working 
dress  of  a  plantation  slave,  his  hands 
folded  before  htm.  his  attitude  calm,  the 
expression  oi  his  countenance  one  of 
stern  indifference." 

Which  most  pitiable  things  Mr.  Grat- 
tan  himself  saw,  and  of  which  he  is  by 
far  the  greatest  part.  We  hardlv  know 
which  most  to  admire,  the  undaunted 
boldness  o(  the  man  in  walking  into  an 
open  tent,  or  the  eloquence  with  Which 
he  places  before  us  the  unabashed  bid- 
ders, and  the  stern ly-indiflerent  coun- 
tenance oi  the  fine  looking  man,  jet 
black.  After  some  little  bidding,  the 
^'object'*  was  sold,  and  walked  into  the 
inner  room  by  the  side  of  the  auctioneer, 
whom  the  other  white  men  followed, 
leaving  Mr.  Grattan  *'  in  a  silence  more 
solemn  than  any  which  had  ever  ac- 
companied a  toast  to  the  memory  of  a 
departed  celebrity."  But  this  unusual 
state  of  silence  did  not  last  long.  The 
quickness  with  which  the  whole  busi- 
ness had  been  transacted,  the  sudden 
retreat  ofthe  auctioneer  and  his  compa- 
ny, the  absence  of  any  notice  that  all 
was  over;  alt  this  was  unaccountable  to 
Mr.  Grattan,  except  on  one  supposition, 
which  makes  him  eloquent.  *■  Could  it 
be  that  the  presence  of  a  Britisher  had 
had  any  effect  on  those  rough  looking 
fellows,  and  that  some  awakened  pang 
of  conscience  smote  them,  or  made  their 

tongues  cleave  to  their  palates  ? 

And  might  the  dread  of  a  rebuking  rec- 
ord have  broken  up  the  imperfect  scene, 
and  stopped,  till  the  intrusive  stranger 
had  retired,  the  consummation  of  the 
sacrifice  ? 

Exceedingly  outraged  and  exaspera- 
ted by  the  experience  he  had  of  slavery, 
Mr.  Grattan  accepted  an  invitation  to 
spend  a  couple  of  days  on  a  plantation 
ai>out  a  dozen  miles  off  the  James  River. 
The  owner  of  the  plantation  drove  him 
out  from  Richmond  in  bis  own  carriage  j 
and  while  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
house,  Mr.  Grattan  saw  a  very  old  negro 
woman  threatened  by  the  overseer,  with 
a  long  lashed  whip,  which  he  cracked  at 
her,  and  with  angry  gestures  compelled 
her  to  enter  into  a  ''grave-covered  enclo- 
sure close  by,  her  final  and  fitting  rest- 
ing place."  He  does  not  say  that  the 
overseer  struck  her ;  indeed,  the  master 
assured  him  that  it  was  only  in  order  to 
manage  her  that  any  show  of  puoish- 
roent  was  made;  but,  notwithstanding 


Ur.  Grattan's  dtstingulshed  poaitiOB  as 
ex-cossnl,  we  have  ao  hesitation  In  ex- 
pressiog  oar  belief  that  the  whole  story 
is  a  fabricatioB. 

Great  part  of  Mr.  Graltan^s  book  is  ta- 
ken up  with  an  account  of  the  Maine 
Boundary  Question,  the  settlement  of 
which  is  in  great  measure  due  to  him- 
self, if  his  acconnt  be  true.  He  has  sev- 
eral chapters  devoted  to  the  polities  and 
statesmen  of  the  United  States.  He  if 
not  luminous  on  the  political  side;  and 
his  opinions  of  the  statesmen  of  this 
country  are  of  no  value  to  any  one  not 
himself.  He  thinks  America  an  excel- 
lent country  for  dinners,  and  needing 
only  French  cooks  to  make  it- perfect  in 
that  line.  His  book  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  impenetrable  English 
prejudice  in  regard  to  this  country;  and 
his  style  one  or  original,  highly  cultivat- 
ed turgidity. 


Journal  of  my  "Life  during  iht  'French 
Revolution.  By  Grace  Dalrymple  El- 
liott. London:  Richard BeTttkiy^ Nine 
Burlington  street.  1859. 

This  Journal,  we  are  told  in  the  pref- 
ace, was  written  out  by  Mrs.  Elliott  at 
the  request  of  George  III,  who  had  be- 
come greatly  interested  in  parts  of  it 
communicated  to  him  by  his  physician. 
The  preface  contains  also  some  account 
of  Mrs.  Elliott's  life  and  character; 
neither  of  which  are  pleasing  subjects 
to  dwell  upon.  Her  Journal  contains 
very  little  that  is  new,  beyond  a  few  an- 
ecdotes of  Philippe  Egalite,  and  a  few 
other  notables;  but  the  work  is  of  some 
value,  as  giving  utterance  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  devout  royalists,  to  whom 
the  Revolution  seemed  like  impiety. 
The  intensity  of  Mrs.  Elliott's  dread  and 
hate  of  the  revolutionists  appears  on 
every  page.  If  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
failed  in  respect  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
it  was  because  of  the  horrible  creatures 
that  surrounded  him ;  if  these  at  last 
deserted  the  Duke,  it  was  only  that  they 
might  give  him  over  to  such  monsters  as 
La  Clos  and  Merlin  de  Douay.  The 
Duke  was  a  very  amiable  and  high-bred 
man,  with  the  best  temper  in  the  world ; 
but  these  miscreants  plunged  him  into 
ruin  and  dishonour. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  brought 
Into  Paris  by  Lafayette  and  his  mob; 
Lafayette  surrounded  the  King  with 
spies,  and  was  guilty  of  all  the  outragea 
heaped  upon  the  royal  family. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  Revolution, 
Mrs.  Elliott  made  a  journey  to  Brussels, 
and  witnessed  scenes  similar  to  those 
she  had  left  behind  in  Paris,  She  saw 
men  murdered  in  the  streets  becavse 
they  did  not  doff  their  hats  to  Capuchina 
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for  one  party  in  Brussels  persecuted  for  sword  of  Damocles  is  very  terrible  for  a 

the  sake  of  religion.    Not  long  aAer  ber  little  while;  but  as  the  hours  lengthen 

return  to  Paris  Mrs.  Elliott  saved  the  into  days  and  it  does  not  fall,  the  mind 

life  of  a  royalist,  by  concealing  him  in  takes  its  natural  tone,  and  pursues  its 

her  house  for  some  days,  and  then  send-  accustomed  objects  in  perfect  tranquil- 

ing  him  off  to  Boulogne.    She  displayed  ity. 

courage  and  tact  in  this  charitable  work;  Some  two  years  aAer  this  time,  Mrs. 

yet  could  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  the  Elliott  saw  Madame  Beauharnais  again, 

authorities,  who  not  long  after  threw  just  aAer  her  marriage  with  Bonaparte : 

her  into  prison.    She  was  soon  freed,  **  How  could  you  marry  such  a  man  ?" 

but  shortly  aAer  seized  again,  and  lodged  she  asked. 

jo  the  Cnrmes,  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  '*  Why,  I  thought,"  replied  Madame 

In  this  prison  she  met  General  Hoche,  B.,  ''  that  he  might  be  ot  service  to  my 

who  had  just  been  sent  there.    He  was  children." 

very  kind  and  civil  to  her,  and  aAer  Mrs.  Elliott's  ideas  of  character  are 

some  time  they  became  good  friends,  on  a  par  with  her  liberal  politics;  her 

Thesame  prison  contained  the  DucJiess  anecdotes  tend  only  to  belittle  and  de- 

d^Afgnillon,  Madame  Lamotte,  Madame  grade  those  of  whom  she  speaks. 

Beaubarnais,  Madame  de  Custine,  and 

ber  husband,  who  was  soon  after  be- 

headed.    Mrs.Elliou  says  of  her  fellow-  ^^^^  gj^          ,.„  ^^     j.  g          ^ 

Elf  ".!!"^  h        f^  ■"*"  dehghlful  wo-  fc^,^  a^^dlud  by  Ben  frovato.  Lon- 

rc^,a'd°^Turou?.rr. .:;!':  f^-  ^'^"^  *^-»"  ^  ^'^"^^^ 

I  must  own  that  I  passed  many  pleasant 

moments  with  those  very  agreeable  wo-  This  little  volume  contains  a  number 

men,  who  were  all  full  of  talent,  none  of    parodies    on    various    well-known 

more   so   than  Madame    Beaubarnais,  poems  of  modern  writers;  written,  ap- 

now  Madame  Bonaparte.    Sheisoneof  parenily,  with  intention  to  satirise  the 

the  most  accomplished,  good-humoured  decision  of  the  Burns'  Committee.    As 

women  I  ever  met  with ..Madame  in  j^ost  satires,  the  prime  intention  is 

Beaubarnais  had  been  parted  for  some  forgotten  in  the  fury  of  the  chase,  and 
years  from  her  husband,  the  Marquis  the  ridicule  is  directed  indifferently 
Alexandre  Beaubarnais.  We  were,  against  all  thar  comes  to  hand  ;  not  sef 
therefore,  much  surprised  one  day  to  see  dom  returning  forcibly  upon  the  head  of 
him  come  into  our  room  as  a  prisoner,  the  satirist  himself.  The  rhymes  are 
Hfs  wife  and  he  were  much  embarrassed  sufficiently  amusing  for  an  hour  or  two ; 
at  the  circumstance,  but  in  a  lew  hours  and  one  or  two  ol  the  pieces  have  real 
they  were  perfectly  reconciled.  The  ingenuity  and  gracefulness  of  expres- 
day  of  Beauharnais'  entrance  into  the  sion.  One  of  the  most  successful  is  the 
prison  was  a  sad  day  for  that  beautiful  parody  on  Tapper's  elaborate  common- 
little  creature,  Madame  de  Custine;  for,  places:  "A  Remonstrance  to  the  Direct- 
on  that  day  her  husband  was  taken  out  ors  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  By  a  Pro- 
of our  prison^  tried  and  beheaded  the  verbial  Philosopher:" 
next  day.    1  never  saw  a  scene  of  more 

misery  than  the  parting  between  this  ''It  ia  a  bold  man  who  dareth  to  tamper 

yonns^  couple.    I  really  thought  that  she  with  the  dead! 

would    have    dashed    her  brains    out.  Wherefore,  then,  dig  ye  up  Burns  for 

Madame  Beaubarnais  and  I    did    not  dignity  posthumous? 

leave  ber  for  three   days  and  nights.  Have  you  not  read  what  I've  said  of  the 

However,  she  was  young,  full  of  spirits,  dead  in  my  first  serious  aeries  ? 

and  a  French  woman,  and  at  the  end  of  Fifr  thnr  whereabouts  littk  in  a  mystery j 

six  weeks  she  got  into  better  spirits ;  so  that  vestxbule  leading  to  Eternity, 

much   so,  indeed,  that   poor  Madame  That  waiting-room  for  unclad  ghosts 

Beaubarnais,  who  really  seemed  to  be  before  the  presence  chamber  of  their 

attached  to  her  husband,  became  very  Jking. 

unhappy."  This  matters  less  for  the  Scotch  than 

Probably,   because   she  also   was  a  most  of  the  ghosts  in  waiting; 

French   woman;    Mrs.   Elliott   would  For  the  kilt  is  but  cool  wear,  and  they 're 

have  taken  the  matter  more  coolly.  better  prepared  to  go  naked ; 

Tbe  anecdote  is  interesting,  as  show-  Nevertheless,  I  say,  '  Tamper  not  with 

ing  hew  rapidly  the  mind  accommodates  the  dead.' 

itself  to   anv  order  of  circnrastances.  Oh,  for  the  golden  age !  called  golden 

These   people,  with  death  threatening  because  there  was  no  gold, 

them,  could  find  time  to  make  love  to  Oh,  for  the  golden  age !  when  trucking 

one   another,  and  excite  each  other's  there  was,  but  no  tricking; 

jealousy,  as  If  they  had  been  fi^e  and  in  Giving  and  taking  all  things  in  simple 

their  own  homes.    It  is  always  so;  the  exchange  of  commodity. 
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When  poets  trucked  their  yerses  for 

equal  measures  of  fustian; 
And  philanthropists  paid  the  dairyman 

with  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
Cheap  was  the  Irishman's  beef,  which 

be  got  in  exchange  for  a  bull ; 
And  people  could  do  without  salmon 

when  they'd  other  fish  to  fry. 
Such  was  the  golden  age,  when  Astrea 

dwelt  upon  earth! 
Where  did  she  lodge?    Verily,  not  in  a 

Crystal  Palace!" 

The  parody  on  Longfellow's  "  Eran- 
gelioe"  is  well  done,  and  displays  poet- 
ical thoughts : 

"Footsteps  of  Time,  how  stealthy, 
stealthy  as  foot  of  the  Indian, 

Sheathed  in  the  moccasin  pliant,  tread- 
ing the  forest  primeval, 

When  to  the  lair  of  the  panther,  or  on 
the  path  of  the  foeman* 

Gliding  he  cometh  ; — the  dry  leaves  un- 
crackling,  are  trodden  beneath  him. 

Leaving  the  sentinel  oaks  asleep  on  their 
posts  undisturbed. 

But  if  some  branch  overlaid  with  leaves, 
and  mosses  and  grasses, 

Traverse  the  path  of  the  red  man>  un- 
seen and  all  unexpected, 

The  branch  with  its  crackling  bark, 
ffiveth  alarm  like  a  watch  dog ; 

And  the  squirrel  awakened  to  danger, 
Looks  down  on  the  hunter  detected. 

So  do  the  names  of  renown,  defying  de- 
cay and  resisting 

The  down-tramp  of  Time  as  he  stalks 
through  the  wilderness  solemn  in 
silence ; 

Snapping  asunder  the  crust  of  oblivion, 
assert  their  existence : — 

The  names  of  the  great  ones,  oh,  Time! 
— ^the  names  of  the  great  ones  defy 
thee !" 

Hood's  remarkable  aptitude  for  pun- 
ning is  successfully  imitated  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses : 

^'  In  France  the  bards  were  Troubadours 

Or  Menestrels,  by  turns ; 
The  Scandinavians  called  them  Scalds, 

The  Scotchmen  call  theirs  Bums. 

And  he  was  poor — his  natal  hut 
Was  built  of  mud,  they  say; 

But  though  the  hut  was  built  of  mud. 
Se  was  no  common  day. 

But  though  of  clay  he  was,  (a  fate 
Each  child  of  earth  must  share,) 

As  well  as  beinf  a  child  of  earth, 
He  was  a  child  of  Ayr. 

******** 
And  yet  his  heart  was  gentlc'too,-— 

Sweet  woman  could  enslave  him ; 
And  from  the  shafts  of  Cupid's  bow 

Even  Armour  could  not  save  him." 


A  Country  Bo4fif  for  tks  Field,  ths  Fn- 
Mf,  and  ths  Firende.  By  WilUsm 
HotoitL  London :  G.  RouUedgo  ^  Co. 
1859. 

To  write  a  book  in  praise  of  theconn- 
try  seems  as  much  a  work  of  snperer<»- 
gallon  as  to  sing  the  praises  of  Hercu- 
les; quit  autom  vUuperat?  To  the 
dwellers  in  cities,  hemmed  in  by  the 
brick  walls,  and  treading  the  unfruitful 
earth,  the  country  seems  to  embrace  ail 
the  joys  of  freedom,  and  beauty,  and 
freshness ;  and  a  trip  into  that  realm  of 
faery  is  looked  forward  to  with  eager 
delight  by  the  old  no  less  than  by  the 
young. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  sight  of 
waving  woods,  of  green  fields,  and  the 
running  waters;  with  the  soog  of  the 
birds,  and  the  gay  butterflies,  and  the 
simple  flowers  springing  in  the  untrod- 
den ways.  We  see  the  sun  rise,  and 
wonder  that  we  never  saw  it  before; 
we  sit  in  the  cool  shadows  of  tbe  forest 
at  noon  day  and  forget  that  there  is  any 
town  with  hot,  dusty  streets ;  and  in  the 
evening  we  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the 
sunset,  and  the  blue  misty  veil  that  cov- 
ers the  distance,  and  the  peaceful  stars 
that  look  down  on  the  still  earth.  It  is 
the  renewing  of  our  youth,  the  quicken- 
ing of  that  healthful  glow  that  died  out 
so  many  years  ago  in  harsh  straggles 
amongthe  multitude  of  men. 

Mr.  Howitt  is  fond  of  the  country,  and 
describes  the  English  scenery  and  the 
happy  rural  life  of  England  with  evident 
ardour  and  enjoyment.  Though  he  has 
already  given  the  world  two  larger  vol- 
umes on  this  subject,  the  present  vol- 
ume is  full  of  novelty.  He  takes  us 
among  the  quieter  provinces  of  Eng* 
land,  where  the  rush  of  travel  is  un- 
known as  yet;  and  he  describes  the  old 
festivals,  the  country  traditions  and  cus- 
toms, that  still  flourish  in  merry  Eng- 
land, and,  we  truly  hope,  will  long  con- 
tinue to  flourish  without  change. 

For  we  cannot  rejoice  at  the  prospect 
of  the  universal  assimilation  of  ail  races ; 
we  think  that  no  advantages  could  com- 
pensate for  the  destruction  of  those 
simple  habits,  that  childlike  reverence 
for  the  religion  and  traditions  of  their 
forefathers,  always  to  be  ibund  among 
the  strictly  rural  population.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  farmer,  living  on  his  own 
homestead,  believing  in  his  king  and 
country,  standing  stoutly  by  Church  and 
State,  and  cherishing  the  oreed  of  Eng- 
lish invincibility,  is  not  merely  a  senti- 
mental picture;  it  is  a  real  portrsut  of 
that  sound  manhood  which  maintains 
the  moral  and  physical  power  of  £Bg- 
land  unimpaired. 

How  perfectly  rural  is  the  following 
scene  in   Derbyshire !    "  Sommer  hns 
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BOW  established  its  reign.  The  scythe 
rings  in  the  fields,  and  all  the  bustle  of 
hay-harvest  begins.  Here  are  once 
more  the  merry  sunburnt  groups  in  the 
hay  fields,  hay  hanging  in  the  trees  of 
the  lanes.  Everything  is  warm  and  dry. 
We  delight  now  in  the  deep,  cool  grass 
of  ahady  valleys,  where  the  cool  stream 
runs  lightly,  and  the  quivering  leaves  of 
overhanging  trees  cast  dancing  circles 
of  tight  on  the  gravelly  bottom  below ; 
vrhere  the  lovely  azure  crowfoot  salutes 
you  from  the  margin,  and  the  purple 
eomfrey  dips  its  leaves  in  the  water. 
On  the  trees  chestnuts  are  conspicuous, 
nuts  on  hazels  and  apples  in  the  orch- 
ards. Gooseberries,  currants  and  straw 
berries  are  ripe,  as  June  takes  his  leave. 
The  cuckoo  departs,  and  glow  worms 
come  out  on  heaths  and  banks  of  lawns. 
Anon,  and  the  thirsty,  fainting,  sun- 
tanned summer  will  show  oHanges  of 
colour  in  grass,  in  leaf,  and  in  corn. 
Anon,  we  shall  be  heard  saying: 

It  is  the  summer  of  the  fleeting  year; 
On  the  brown  sward  the  flowers  are 

faint  and  few  \ 
All  songs  are  hushed,  and  but  the  clear 

halloo 
And  'larum  of  the  bird-boy  reach  the 

ear; 
Through  the  warm  air  floats  far  the 

Time's  perfume, 
And  wayside  boughs  have  lost  the  rose^s 

bloom." 


mother,  whose  glorified  spirit,  though 
unseen,  was  yet  to  every  member  of 
that  Kttle  family  a  felt  and  living  pres- 
ence. Surely,  though  she  might  be  what 
men  call  dead,  her  voice  was  still  beard 
to  speak:  or  were  those  but  echoes 
which  fell  so  often  upon  the  loving  ears 
of  that  listening  household  ?  " 


Home  Memories  ;  or^  Echoes  of  a  Mother's 
Voice.  By  Mrs.  Carey  Brock.  New 
York :  D.  AppUton  ff  Co.  1859. 

The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  the 
numerous  excellent  publications  of  the 
Messrs.  Appleton,  whose  imprint  is  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  intrinsic  merit  in 
any  work.  These  enterprising  publish- 
ers were  the  first,  we  believe,  to  give  us 
really  handsome  editions  of  novels  at  a 
very  moderate  cost,  and  they  still  main- 
tain a  foremost  place  among  our  publish- 
ing houses. 

The  aim  of  Mrs.  Brock's  book  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  title.  She  des- 
cribes the  life  of  one  In  whose  memory 
the  early  teachings  of  a  mother  had  been 
silenced  for  a  time,  but  not  wholly  for- 
gotten ]  and  in  whose  life  the  seeds  sown 
long  ago  at  last  sprang  up  into  bloom- 
ing freshness.  Such  a  tale  appeals  to 
the  tenderest  recollections  of  every 
heart,  in  whatever  land  or  nation.  The 
vrriXer  feels  deeply  and  expresses  herself 
-well,  as  in  the  following  passage : 

"The  girls  left  the  room  together. 
Their  father  followed  them  with  an  ear- 
nest look  of  mingled  love  and  thankful- 
ness, and  then  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  picture  of  their  mother;  that  sainted 


Onward;  or^  the  Mountain  Clamherers. 
A  Tale  of  Progress.  By  Jane  Anne 
Winseom.  New  York:  J>.  Appleton  f 
Co.  1859. 

We  are  told  in  the  preface,  that  '^hls 
volume  is  intended  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to 
fulfill  life's  great  end.  It  is  especially 
intended  for  the  young,  and  the  ardent, 

and  the  aspiring We  wish  then  to 

go  higher  and  higher,  even  until  there  is 
no  mountain  beyond — ^iintil  they  reach 
the  land  that  is  above    the  clouds  of 
earth." 

The  writer  has  taken  the  highest  and 
most  solemn  views  of  her  calling ;  and 
a  book  written  in  such  a  spirit  as  she 
manifests,  cannot  but  be  wholesome  in 
its  teachings,  spiritual  in  its  tendencies. 
She  is  a  labourer  in  the  good  and  great 
work  of  purifying  the  thoughts  and  lives 
of  her  fellow  mortals,  and  we  trust  she 
maybe  the  means  of  lasting  g^d. 

Many  of  the  characters  in  this  volume 
are  well  delineated;  that  of  Edmund 
Arnold  we  think  particularly  success- 
ful. There  is  a  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  language  in  the  narrative  that 
is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  reader,  and 
adds  force  to  the  really  eflfective  group- 
ing of  the  scenes.  The  closing  chapter, 
which  describes  the  death  of  Rowland, 
is  beautifully  written ;  and  we  think  the 
work  among  the  best  of  the  later  novels. 


The  New  American  Cydopcedia.  A  Pop- 
ular  Dictionary  of  General  Kvowledge J 
Edited  by  George  Ripley  and  Chas.  A. 
Dana.  Neto  York:  D.  Appleton  ^  Co. 
VoU.  IV and  V. 

AVe  have  already  had  occasion  to  no- 
tice this  excellent  work,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  promise  of  its  earlier  vol- 
umes so  well  sustained.  The  liberal 
spirit  fn  which  the  enterprise  has  been 
undertaken,  and  the  fidelity  with  which 
it  has  been  prosecuted,  recommend  it  to 
public  favour. 

In  an  undertaking  so  vast,  it  is  but 
natural  that  there  should  be  some  errors 
and  omissions ;  but  we  think  that,  for 
general  accuracy, the  work  will  compare 
favourably  with  any  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. 
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The  articles  are  all  written  expressly  manner,  he  says,  tlie  existence  of  tlw 

for  the  work,  and  embody  the  latest  re*  conscience  proves  the  Supreme  GoTeni- 

salts  of  inquiry  on  the  several  subjects  or.    But  the  skeptic  will  demand  tbe 

of  which  they  treat;  and  they  possess  proof  of  the  existence  of  conscience, 

the  merit  of  conciseness  without  obscu«  **  I  see  the  police,"  he  will  say,  ^bat  I 

rity.  nowhere  see  conscience  in  the  savafe 

The   present  volumes  carry  on  the  or  the  child,  or  in  any  one  who  has  not 

work  as  far  as  the  article  "Uougar,*"  yet  been  tnstrueied  to  believe  in  it  by 

and  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  moral  and  religious  teaching."    If  the 

volumes  originally  contemplated  will  be  argument   is   undertaken    against  tbe 

considerably  extended.  skeptic  on  purely  natural  grounds,  it 

We  trust  that  the  success  of  the  pub-  must  be  sustained  on  those  gronnds,  and 

llcation  will  prove  equal  to  its  undoubted  only  on  those, 

merits.  Some  of  the  facts  on  which  Mr.  Wbtr* 

ton  relies  are  not  fully  recognised  as 

facts.     He  states,  and  truly,  that  the  phi- 

A  Treaf^e  on  ITuUtit^  and  on  the  Mod-  lologlst,  arguing  from  the  diversity  of 

em  Skeptical  Theories,    By  Francis  languages  now  existing,  infers  the  exist- 

Wharton,    Philadelphia:  J,  B.  Lip-  ence  of  man  on  tbe  earth  for  many  thoa- 

pineott  ^  Co.  1859.  sands  of  years  anterior  to  the  earliest 

historical  records.    But  he  is  in  error 

The  purpose  of  the  work  before  us  is  when  he  assumes  that  geology  has,  be- 
set forth  as  follows,  in  the  preface :  ♦'My  yond  a  doubt,  shown  the  human  race  to 
object,  in  the  preparation  of  the  follow-  be  of  recent  origin.  There  is  still  coa- 
ing  work,  has  been  to  present  the  the-  siderable  doubt  on  this  subject, 
isllc  argument,  and  the  replies  to  the  Mr.  Wharton  quotes  Mr.  Buckle's  as- 
prominent  skeptical  theories,  in  such  a  geriion  that  "all  the  great  sculptors 
shape  as  the  best  to  impress  the  Ameri-  come  from  Spain  and  Italy." 
can  mind  of  the  present  day.  I  have  This  partially  incorrect  statement  Mr. 
sought  to  reach  this  object  in  t  hree  ways :  Wharton  corrects  in  the  following  incou- 
Fwtt,  by  selecting  from  the  vast  mate-  ceivable  manner:  "  Now,  except  Cano- 
rial  before  me  such  main  topics  as  seem  ya,  no  great  sculptors  came  from  Italy, 
most  likely  to  affect  those  whom  I  ad-  and  Spain  is  destitute  of  this  kind  of 
dress;  second,  by  relying  almost  exctu-  genius!" 

sively  on  this  country  as  the  basis  for  Nowhere  does  Mr.  Wharton  argne 

induction  and  illustration;  and,  third,  against  the  skeptic,  therationalfst,  or  tbe 

by  reducing  the  argument  to  such  an  pantheist.    He  speaks  of  their  error*  of 

analysis  as  will  best  subserve  tbe  pur-  thedreary  result  to  which  their  doctrines 

poses  of  students."  tend:  "The   pantheist   has  no  future; 

We  must  think  this  plan  highly  unphi-  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  rise  to,  for  be 
losophtcal.  It  is  not  a  correct  met  hod  of  holds  to  no  personal  God  to  whom  he 
treating  so  grave  a  subject,  to  select  mey  hereafter  mount."  But  be  does  not 
such  topics  as  seem  likely  to  affect  the  present  to  us  the  iruths.drawn  fromNs- 
reader;  the  only  correct  method  is  to  ture  herself,  with  which  to  meet  these 
present  those  arguments  which  are  errors.  And  his  work  seems  to  ns  ill- 
strongest,  per  se.  And  it  is,  in  a  similar  digested  and  untrustworthy, 
way,  incorrect  to  rely  solely  upon  one 

country  for  induction  and  illustration;  

the  induction  and  illustration,  which  are  Secret  History  of  the  French  Court  under 

most  forcible,  are  those  required  to  be  Richelieu  and  Mazarin;  or.  Life  aid 

used,  let  them  come  from  where  they  Times  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse.    By 

may.    Mr.  Wharton  himself  complains  Victor  Cousin.     Translated  by  Mary 

ofComte  for  restricting  the  countries  L.  Booth.  New  York:  Delisser  ^ Free- 

which  furnish  the  basis  of  his  induction  tor,  1859. 
to  the  States  of  Western  Ebrope.    Yet 

Comte  has  great  apparent  reason  on  his  This  account  of  a  woman,  who  in  btf 
aide  in  favour  of  this  choice ;  for  the  time  caused  both  Richelieu  and  Man- 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  Italy,  Ger-  rin  uneasiness,  is  extracted  from  Victor 
many,  France,  Spain,  England,  are  sure-  Cousin's  "Studies  of  the  lllustrioos 
ly   those  which    have   originated    the  Women  and  of  the  Society  of  the  Seren- 


thought  and  the  whole  civilization  of  the  teenth  Century."  We  have  already 

world  for  two  thousand  years.  an  English  translation  of  the  life  of  Mad- 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  argument,  arae  de  Longueville,  in  which  Mr.Coa- 

Mr.  Wharton  etssumes  the  existence  of  sin  assumes  the  impassioned  tone  of  a 

conscience.    He  illustrates  this  by  tbe  lover,  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries, 

example  of  the  police  in  a  great  city;  He  is  hardly  less  ardent  in  tbe  present 

the  existence  of  tbe  police  proving  the  biography;  be  dwells  with  pleasure  on 

existence  of  the  government.    In  like  the  personal  beauty  and   accomplish- 
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noDts  of  hit  heroine,  on  her  energy,  her 
ability,  her  generous  courage,  worthy  of 
that  proud  hooae  of  Rohan,  of  which 
•be  was  a  member. 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  came  twice  in 
the  way  of  the  great  Cardinal ;  the  first 
time  in  the  conspiracy  of  Chalais,  who 
was  her  lover  j  the  second,  in  the  affiiir 
of  Chateau neuf.  In  each  instance  she 
was  punished  by  banishment.  Her  aeo- 
ood  banishment  was  into  Touraine, 
where  she  engaged  in  correspondence 
with  the  Spanish  court,  and  was  detect- 
ed. For  a  time  Richelieu  hesitated  to 
poDish  this  new  defiance,  ^^unable/'  says 
H.  Cousin,  '*to  shield  bis  heart  from  a 
reluctant  tenderness  for  a  woman  who 
joined  in  her  person,  in  the  highest  de* 
gree,  those  two  giAs  so  rarely  found 
united — beauty  and  courage." 

While  he  hesitated,  Madame  de  Chev- 
reuse received  warnings  which  deter- 
mined her  flight  into  Spain,  whence  she 
passed  into  England  and  Flanders,  re- 
torn  ing  to  Paris  only  after  the  death  of 
Richelieu. 

The  authority  upon  which  M.  Cousin 
most  relies  for  the  position  he  assigns 
Madame  de  Chevreuse  in  the  intrigues 
against  Mazarin  is  the  Cardinal  himself. 
In  his  carnets  or  note  books,  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  is  everywhere  spoken  of; 
she  is  regarded  by  him  as  the  real  chief 
of  the  party  of  the  Importants,  which  op- 
posed him  so  strenuously  on  his  first 
accession  to  power.  ''  It  is  Madame  de 
Chevreuse,"  he  says,  "who  animates 
them  all"  It  is  established,  also,  that 
she  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Beau- 
fort against  Mazarin;  a  plot  that  has 
been  denif  d  by  La  Rochefoucauld  and  de 
Retz,  but  which  is  now  proved  to  have 
had  an  existence,  and  to  have  been  frus- 
trated by  the  accident  of  the  Cardinal's 
not  visiting  the  Louvre  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  its  consummation. 

In  1647,  Madame  de  Chevreuse  was 
again  in  exile  in  England,  where  she 
was  captured  by  the  Puritans,  but  soon 
released.  She  took  refuge  at  Liege,  and 
two  years  after  returned  to  join  in  the 
endless  intrigues  and  petty  squabbles  of 
the  Fronde.  She  was  reconciled  with 
Masarin,  and  died  In  1679. 

Mm'e  de  Chevreuse  was  one  of  those 
women,  almost  peculiar  to  France,  who 
are  born  with  au  irresistible  passion  for 
political  intrigues,  in  conducting  which 
they  display  the  greatest  adroitness. 
Every  other  feeling,  every  other  pas- 
sion is  made  secondary  and  auxiliary  to 
this  absorbing  desire  for  intrigue.  Thes^ 
feverish  lives  terminate,  for  the  most 
part,  like  the  one  described  in  this  book, 
with  devotion  and  strict  attention  to  the 
rtftgioiis  duties,  entirely  forgotten  in  the 
pursuit  of  power.  Tbev,  who  aaorifioed 
everything  to  procure  the  fall  of  a  rival, 


now  turn  awav  from  the  most  Innocent 
pleasures,  and  look  coldly  upon  the 
vanity  of  life.  There  is  a  moral  in  such 
lives. 

The  translator  has  performed  her  do- 
ty with  fidelity,  and  unusual  elegance. 


Skaksptare**  LegalAequirmnentM  Contid- 
•TBd,  By  John^  Lord  CampbMy  LJL. 
D.,  etc,  in  a  LetUr  to  J.  Patfno  CoUior^ 
Esq,,  F.  S,  A.  New  York :  J>.  AppU- 
ton  ^  Co.  1859. 

This  modest  little  volume  contains  the 
results  of  long  and  conscientious  study 
of  Shakspeare,  with  especial  reference 
to  his  legal  knowledge.  The  name  of 
Lord  Campbell  is  sufficient  guarantee  . 
for  the  value  of  the  opinions  herein  set 
forth  so  concisely. 

The  passages  quoted  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell from  the  various  plays  of  Shaks- 
peare, in  his  opinion,  afibrd  *' evidence 
to  go  to  the  jury  in  support  of  the  affirm- 
ative;" that  Shakspeare  was  at  one  time 
articled  to  an  attorney  in  Stratford-upon- 
Avon.  Yet  he  admits  that  the  evidence 
i»  far  from  being  conclusive;  and  that, 
if  the  jury  were  to  render  a  verdict, 
either  negative  or  affirmative,  a  new  trial 
could  not  properly  be  granted. 

It  is  certainly  presumptuous  for  any 
one  to  call  in  question  Lord  Campbeirs 
judgment  on  matters  connected  with  the 
law  of  England;  yet  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  passages  quoted  from 
the  "  Merchant  of  Venice  "  have  refer* 
ence  rather  to  law  in  a  general  sense, 
and  as  established  in  all  countries,  than 
a  special  reference  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  first  passage,  Shylock 
threatens  the  jailer  for  allowing  Anto- 
nio to  come  beyond  the  prison  walls : 

"I  do  wonder, 

Thou  naughty  jailor,  that  thou  art  so 
fond 

To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  re- 
quest." 

In  the  second,  Antonio  confesses  that 
Shylock  is  entitled  to  the  pound  of  flesh : 

Salarino, — I  am  sure  the  dnke 
Will  never  frrant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 
Antonio. — The  duke  cannot  deny  the 
course  of  law." 

This  inviolability  of  the  law  is,  unques- 
tionably, the  tkMTff  of  all  civilized  soci- 
ety; and  to  us  it  seems  that  Shakspeare 
might  well  have  knowledge  of  this  theo 
ry  without  professed  study  of  the  Ihw. 

In  hia  remarks  upon  Shakspeare's 
will.  Lord  Campbell  mentions  a  discov- 
ery recentlv  made  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  at  Woroester,  which  seems  to  of- 
fer some  explanation  of  the  paltry  b»- 
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flUMt  made  bf  Shakppvare  to  his  wile. 
It  app— f  that  the  boad  givea  oa  graat 
of  the  lieeBM  for  WtSUamSkmktfean  to 
marry  uiitit  Hatkawaf,  U  dated  26th  No- 
▼ember,  l^i€i2,  while  the  eatry  ia  the 
parish  register  of  the  baptism  ot  Sosaa- 
na,  their  eldest  child,  is  dated  26th  of 
May,  iSeX  At  this  time,  Sbakspeare 
was  but  ei^hteea  years  oUl,aBd  his  wile 
more  thaa  sevea  years  his  seaior.  From 
these  iacts,  Lord  Campbell  argaes,  we 
think  with  great  probability,  tbu  Miss 
Hathaway  was  no  better  than  she  should 
be,  and  the  marriage  but  a  hasty,  ill- 
considered  step,  on  Shakspeare's  side. 


Th0  Life  o/Jawus  WaU^  viik  seUetions 
/roim  his  Correspondtnee.  By  JamsB 
Patrick  Muirh^ady  M.  A.  New  York: 
D.  AppUton  f  Co.    1859. 

This  {m  a  clear,  iatelligible  biography 
of  a  man  known  wherever  the  ships  of 
England  float ;  one  of  the  greatest  of 
those  minds  whose  mission  was  to  sub* 
due  the  Tisible  earth.  It  is  true,  that 
others  before  him  discovered  the  secret, 
irresistible  force  that  dwelt  in  the  heated 
▼apoar  j  but  the  true  invention  of  the 
steam-power  is  none  the  less  truly  his, 
and  his  only.  His  glory,  like  that  of  all 
the  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  is  very 
bright  and  pure;  but  we  should  not 
therefore  repeat  the  commonplaces,  so 
hurtful  to  a  right  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  intellectual  greatness.  Even 
so  great  a  philosdpber  as  Arago  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  fall  in  with  the  common 
error,  which  places  great  discoverers  on 
a  par  intellectually  with  the  first  poets, 
and  philosophers,  the  greatest  warriors 
and  statesmen.  The  supreme  artist, 
who  creates  imperishable  forms  of  beau- 
ty which  erobK>dy  living  truths,  is  the 
tfreatest  of  intellectual  men,  because  in 
him  the  spiritual  element  pervades,  and 
is  indissolubly  united  with  the  intellec- 
tual. Next  to  him  come  the  warrior 
and  the  statesman,  whose  powers  are 
put  forth  in  the  struggle  with  their  kind, 
and  whose  triumphs  are  the  results  of 
vast  mental  sn|>eriority,  exercised  not 
only  upon  the  forms  of  inert  matter,  but 
also  against  the  active,  intelligent  oppo- 
sition of  men.  He  .who  studies  out  the 
laws  of  nature  from  the  observation  of 
invariable  effects,  displays  profound  sa- 
gaoity,  great  reflective  powers,  and  close 
reasoning  capacity;  but  his  endow- 
ments are  inferior  in  kind  to  those  of  the 
threat  poet ;  as  the  mind  of  Locke  was 
ess  elevated,  lass  comprehensive  then 
that  of  Shakspeare. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  protest  against 
Mr.  Muirhead*s  unnecessary  and  undue 
elevation  of  Watt  at  the  expense  of  the 


gfcatofaUagea.  The  leai  greatness  of 
Watt  raquires  ao  sach  extrarsgist 
cfauoia  to  be  advanced  for  it. 

Ia  reading  the  life  of  this  remarkable 
roan,  one  is  struck  with  the  fertility  of 
his  iaventioa ;  beginning  with  the  mai- 
ufiicture  of  a  small  electrical  macfaiae^ 
while  be  was  yet  quite  a  boy,  he  seeau 
to  have  made  experiments  ia  almost 
every  branch  of  natnral  science,  and  to 
have  constrncted  every  variety  oiiastm- 
meat.  His  habits  were  always  Tcry 
r^nlar;  his  eagerness  for  knowledge 
nnappeasable,  and  his  interest  aJwaji 
fresh  and  vivid  in  every  kind  of  im- 
provemenL  It  is  told  of  him  that,  al- 
though temperate  in  all  other  induigea- 
ces,  he  was  so  fond  of  bis  book  and  his 
fireaide  in  the  evening,  that  bis  wife  was 
compelled  to  establish  a  fixed  hour,  at 
which  the  servant  was  sent  in  to  extin- 
guish the  lights  and  the  fire,  without  re- 
gard to  the  remonstrances  of  the  master 
of  the  house. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the 
work  is  worthy  of  the  high  standiog  of 
the  publishers ;  but  we  must  regret  that 
they  have  committed  so  grave  an  error 
as  to  omit  any  portion  of  the  origisal 
work.  Such  an  omission  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  unjust  to  the  author, 
while  it  must  lessen  materially  the  sat- 
isfaction of  those  who  read  the  work. 


Ewff  Lessons  in  English  Grammax^fet 
Young  Beginfurs.  By  W.  S.  Bartend 
A.M.  Boston:  Gould ijjtneoln.  1S99. 

The  author  of  this  little  manual  well 
remarks  that  the  task  proposed  to  be  ac- 
complished by  his  labours  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  declares  '*  that  he  would  have 
hesitat.ed  in  the  attempt,  but  from  the 
great  necessity  of  such  a  work,  aod  the 
many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it, 
if  successfully  executed." 

It  is  no  doubt,  advisable  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  grammatical  koowl- 
edge,  but  we  very  much  question  tbe 
possibility  of  making  Grammar  intelligi- 
ble  to  young  children.  It  is  impossible 
so  to  simplify  the  requisite  deonitioas 
that  a  child  shall  comprehend  their 
meaning.  To  illustrate  this  position, 
we  extract  the  following  question  and 
answer  from  tbe  first  page  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ton's book : 

"8.  What  are  words? 

Words  are  articulate  sounds,  used  by 
oommon  consent  as  the  signs  oi  oar 
ideas." 

What  meaning  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind  of  a  young  child  by  such  a  defiai- 
tion  ?  Yet  the  defin ition  w  a  correct oaa« 
and  perhaps  as  clear  aa  Mr.  BartoacoaU 
make  it.    And  his  book  i»  a  veiygood 
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one ;  the  lessons  are  progressive,  the  rslusble,  and  coDseqtientlyi  the  earnest 

explanations  short,  and  nothing  is  passed  thanks  of  the  antiquarian,  and  the  stu- 

over,  to  be  returned  to  at  a  later  time,  dent  of  History,  are  due  him  for  his  able 

contribution  to  that  store  of  facts  which 

are  most  valued  by  them,  and  which  it 

Henry   Crttger,  the  CoUeagve  of  Ed-  *•  «»>«»>  plea«are  to  see  increased  m 

mund  Burke  in  the  British  Parliament,  «very  possible  (trustworthy)  way. 

is  the  title  of  a  paper,  read  before  the  

Historical  Society  of  New  York,  on  the  ,—    ^      .         ^,,.       .       -.,,,„ 

4th  of  January  last,  by  the  author,  Mr.  The  Casn^teof  Ktawah,  a  ColantalRo^ 

Henry  Van  Shaack.    ft  is  a  handsomely  ^»-  _^y  "?'j^  ,?^/2ro      ***»  ^'^' 

printed  pamphlet  of  sixty-seven  pages,  -^^  York:  Redfield,  18.)9. 

devoted  not  merely  to  a  biography  of  "Were  this  tale    destined  to  be  Mr. 

Cruger,but  to  a  succinct  narrative  of  SimmsMast,  we  scarcely  think  it  would 

many  interesting  events  connected  with  be  possible  for  him  to  produce  a  work 

an  important  and  stirring  era  of  British  which  more  fittingly  closes,  in  a  high 

history.     Much  of  Mr.   Van  8haack's  artistic  sense,  the  brilliant  series  of  his 

sw/CT^/ is  entirely  new,  and  has  evident-  Carolina  Novels.    All  of  the  author's 

ly  been   collected  with  great  care  and  characteristic  powers  of  invention,  nar- 

labour.     He  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  rative,  dramatic  effect  and  picturesque 

Burke's  colleague,  who  seems  to  have  description,  are  happily  combined  in  this 

been  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  but  story,tbe  action  of  which  is  wonderfully 

somewhat    rash,   hot-headed   and   snn-  vivid,  whilst  the  chief  personages  Intro- 

guine,  a  little  loo  quick  to  form   hi^  duced  possess  an  individual  charm  that 

opinions,  and  too  unreserved  in  the  ex-  greatly  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  ro- 

pression  of  them.    What,  for  example,  mance. 

can  we  think  of  the  following  descrip-  x%  we  design  in  our  next  number  to 

Uon  of  Burke,  given  by  Mr.  Cruger,  in  devote  some  space  to  the  examination  of 

one  of  his  letters  1  this  book,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  go 

"  Mr.  Burke  by  no  means  proves  what  into  detail  now.    Our  present  purpose  is 
I  wish  him.    He  is  so  cursed  erafly  and  gfniply  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
selfish,  no  one  can  possibly  receive  the  ers  to  its  publication,  and  to  assure  them 
least  benefit  from  a  connection  with  him.  that  the  Caseique  of  Kxawah  will  richly 
Though  an  agent,  he  boasts  that  he  never  repay  a  careful  perusal.  Before  closing, 
wrote  politics,  or  gave  any  advice  to  the  howeyer,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
people  of  America,  or  even  to  the  As-  the  dedicatory  Sonntt  to  the  Hon.  Wm. 
sembly,  his  constituents.     As  a  faithful,  Porcher  Miles,  a  sonnet,  every  line  of 
candid,  affectionate  ag&nty  I  do  not  think  which  overflows  with  the  intensest  feel- 
this  reserved  conduct,  this  want  of  can-  jng,    Xo  those  who  know  the  circum- 
dfnir  redounds  much  to  his  credit.    As  stances  which  called  it  forth,  the  dedi- 
an  honest  man  and  an  agent,  he  certain-  cation  must  possess  a  deep  and  mourn- 
ly  ought  to  give  New  York  the  best  In-  fui  interest: 
formation  in  bis  power.    All  other  agents  ,    .      ., 
afford  their  Colonies  a  M»rf«V^  o^nwm  at  "O-  ^''^nd!  whosatt'st  beside  mem  the 
least    upon  their   public  situations.    I  ^     ^^^     ,                        t        ,         . 
think  that  every  agent  that  preferred  the  When  Death  was  at  my  hearth,  and 
interests  of  his  constituents  should  Aaxr-  ^,    in  my  home 
arrfa  little.    Q««y.  Did  Mr.  Burke  ever.  The  mother's  cry  of  wailmg  for  that 
in  this  grand  dispute,  assist  the  Assem-  ,          doom                                   ,  .   -     , 
biy  (or  individuals)  with  any  friendly  Long  hovering,  which  at  last  with  fatal 
advice  or  useful  intelligence  ^    No,  no,  ^         P?^,®^,      ^        ^ 
he  is  too  cunning.    He  will  always  be  at  Descended,  like  the  vulture  on  his  prey, 
liberty  totake  whichever  side  best  serves  And  in  his  talons  bore  away  our  young! 
his  own  immediate  interest.    To-day,  he  Thou  know'st  how  terribly  this  heart 
will  be  the  first  great  Promoter  of  a  Da-  ^         was  wrung ; 
elaratory  BtU.    To-morrow,  he  shall  in-  Thou  cara'st  with  watch  and  soothing, 
sinuate  the  Parliament  have  not  a  right  ^,    ,    "»«"  *"a  <>«y»        ^  .    », 
to  bind  the  Americans  in  all  cases— and  No  brother  more  devoted  !    More  than 
yet,  put  Atss «» j?ot£»w,  and  the  third  day  friend,              ,    .    ,    ,,         u.      , 
you  will  find  him  asserting  the  suprema-  Beloved  evermore !— behold  me  thine ! 
cy  of  this  country  with  a  vengeance.  „  Yet  have  I  little  worthy  that  is  mine, 
o-   *         '^     1                J'  Save  love  and  this  poor  tribute,  which 
Ste  transit  gloria  mnndt,  must  blend 
May  such  deep  Jesuits  soon  die.''  ^  .^^  memories  of  thy  watch,  and  of  our 

Mr.  Van  Shaack's  pamphlet  is  written  pain, 

in  a  particularly  terse  and  lucid  style :  And  of  those  precious  boys  we  both 

the  information  it  imparts  is  novel  and  have  watched  in  vain!" 
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JAft  among  the  Children,  By  the  attthor 
of^^Anm  Fanny*s  Stories."  New  York : 
Stanford  ^  DeUsaer.  1859. 

Night  Caps.  By  tJu  tame. 

If  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil«  by  the 
nature  of  things  these  h'ttle  works  should 
be  abounding  in  good.  And  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  find  some  things  in  this  world 
just  as  they  should  be.  The  author  of 
*'Aunt  Fanny^s  Stories"  should  congrat- 
ulate  herself  on  having  the  keys  of  the 
children's  hearts;  she  seems  to  under- 
stand  exactly  how  to  please  them. 

And  those  of  us  who  have  tried  know 
this  to  be  no  easy  matter.  It  requires  a 
delicate  tact  and  very  nice  perception  to 
amuse  these  sharp-eyed  little  censors, 
who  will  find  out  the  weak  points  in  your 
narratiyCf  and  confound  you  with  an  un- 
answerable question,  in  mid*career. 
And  what  an  intense  love 'of  truth  they 
hare!  **Is  it  r«ai,  mama?"  Who  has 
not  been  stopped  by  the  question  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  peculiar 
genius  is  requisite  for  the  writing  of 
children's  hooks;  a  power  of  distinguish- 
ing just  those  pointseasy  of  comprehen- 
sion, and  yet  necessary  to  the  story; 
and  we  are  well-satisfied  that  the  author 
of  **Aunt  Fanny's  Stories"  possesses 
this  power  in  an  eminent  degree.  Her 
liveliness  never  flags;  her  invention  is 
fresh  and  pleasing,  and  those  who  read 
her  books  to  the  children,  will  be  urged 
to  "go  on,"  even  when  they  get  to  the 
end. 


liberal  spirit ;  his  views  are  those  of  a 
conscientious  and  reflecting  Christian, 
>and  his  exposition  of  the  subject  i»  coa> 
elusive. 


We  have  received  from  the  publish- 
ers, Messrs.  Crosby  &  Nichols,  of  Bos- 
ton, the  May  Number  of  the  CkristiuM. 
Examiner^  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is 
the  organ  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
Massachusetts.  It  contains  m^h  arti- 
cles, most  of  them  written  with  great 
ability.  The  leader  on  the  Fire-Wcnv 
shippers,  the  review  of  Masson's  Life  of 
Milton,  and  the  essay  on  the  Histoiy  and 
Doctrine  of  the  Devil,  we  have  read 
with  interest  and  satisfaction.  The  let- 
ter article  is  particularly  comfortable  to 
sinners  like  ourselves,  inasmuch  as  it 
clearly  proves  that  the  disreputable  per- 
sonage painted  by  tradition  with  hoofi, 
horns,  and  a  tail,  is  but  a  figment  of  dis- 
eased brains  afler  all  1  There  is  no  demit 
the  author  tells  us,  except  that  devil 
called  Siuy  which  dwells  in  eicery  ha- 
man  spirit. 


Duties  of  Christian  Masters.  By  H.  N 
MeTyeirej  D.D.  NashviUsy  Tenn. 
1859. 

This  neat  little  volume  contains  the 
substance  of  an  Essay  originally  written 
for  the  Baptist  Stale  Convention  of  Ala- 
bama, in  1849,  which  had  offered  a  prize 
of  9200,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  Duties 
of  Christian  Masters  to  their  Servants. 
The  outline  of  the  Essay  has  been  fol- 
lowed, but  the  argument  enlarged;  new 
aspects  of  the  subject  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  discussion  somewhat  ex- 
tended, i 

Mr.  McTyeire  writes  in  a  calm  and 


Among  the  books  we  have  re- 
ceived, which  we  design  to  notice  ia  oar 
next  issue,  we  would  mention  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Masson's  Life  and  Times  of  Milton.— 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston. 

Life  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons. — ^Tick- 
nor  v5c  Fields,  Boston. 

The  Avenger,  a  Narrative;  and  other 
Papers. — Ticknor&  Field's,  Boston. 

Napoleonic  Ideas. — D.  Appteton  &Co. 
New  York. 

A  Collection  of  Poems,  by  J.  Barron 
Hope. — A  Morris,  Richmond. 

North  American  Insects. — Harper  h 
Brothers. 

The  Romance  and  its  Hero. — Harper 
&  Brothers. 

Albert  Laighton's  Poems. — Browa. 
Taggard  &  Chase,  Boston. 

European  Life,  L^end  and  Land- 
scape.— James  Challen  &Son,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Oration  before  the  Polytechnic  and 
Calliopean  Societies  of  the  Uiiadel  Acad- 
emies.   By  B.  R.  Carroll,  Esq. 


RUSSELL  &  JONES. 
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Foreign  Books,  Works  of  Art,  Stationery,  Ac. 
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large  collection  of  American,  English  and  Continen- 
tal Literature. 

33ooks    Imported   to    Order. 
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S.  G.  COURTENAY  &  CO. 

AND    DEALERS  IN 

CHEAP  PUBLICATIONS, 

American  &  Foreign  Magazines  and  Newspapers. 

PUBLISH ICRS  OP 

CONNER'S  DIGEST,  1835  to  1855;  HISTORY  OF  A  SUIT  AT  LAW; 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  IN  THE  REVOLUTION,  &c. 

ISTo.  9   BROj^D   street. 

Sign  of  the  Newsboy, 

CHARLESTON,   S.   C. 


WALKER,  EVANS  &  OO. 

Dealers  in 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS, 

Paper  and  Stationeiy, 
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ACCOUNT  BOOKS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
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OF 
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Will  bo  devoted  to  a  free  discussion  of  all  topics  properly  embraced 
in  the  range  of  a  Magazine,  and  will  be  published  in  Charleston,  S.  C^ 
on  the  first  of  each  month. 

It  is  designed  to  meet  a  commonJy  felt  M'ant,  and  to  give  utterance 
and  circulation  to  the  opinions,  doctrines  and  arguments  of  the  educated 
mind  of  the  South  especially,  and  to  promote,  in  its  sphere,  the  progress 
of  a  sound  American  Literature,  free  from  party  shackles  or  individual 
prejudices. 

Agencies  will  be  established  as  soon  as  possible,  to  supply  all  sections 
of  the  country,  and  meanwhile,  orders  from  Booksellers,  Periodical 
Dealers,  Post  Masters  and  others,  disposed  to  extend  the  Work,  are 
respectfully  solicited,  and  will  be  supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

The  Work  will  be  supplied  at  Three  Dollars  per  ammm^  payable 
in  aavance,  or  25  cents  by  numbers. 


Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  applicants  who 
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ORATION; 

DSLIVEEED  BBFOftB  THE  SOUTH   CAROLINA  H18TOBXCAL  80CIBTT,  THXTSflOAY,  MAT  19, 

1859,  BT  W.  H.  TRBSCOT,  ESQ. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  fact  may  be.    Whatever  his  pride 

However  poli  tical  philosophers  nay  in  his  nationality,  his  home  instincts 

disagree  as  to  the  respective 'merits  and  affections  are  bounded  by  State 

of  a  consolidated  or  a  federal  gov-  lines.    And  as  the  English  Queen 

eminent — however    commentators  said,  that  when  she  was  dead  they 

on  the  Constitution  may  differ  as  would  find  *^  Calais''  graven  on  her 

to  the  leading  idea  of  its  provisions,  heart ;  so  on  every  American  heart 

and  the  shape  into  which  it  found-  there  is  written  the  name  of  some 

ers  expected  it  to  develope — this  locality,  obscure,  hidden  away  from 

mach  is  certain,  that  now  States  the  eyes  of  historians  and  geogra- 

have  become  the  great  factors  by  phers,  in  the  nook  of  some  great 

which  nearly  all  of  our  results  are  mountain  range,  in  the  cove   of 

accomplished,    that    State    pride,  some  vast  river,  in  the  rich  valley 

State  influence,  State  enterprise,  as  of  some  empire  State,  but  the  spot 

distinguished  from  the  action  of  our  still  around  which  all  that  is  truly 

central  congressional  government,  his  life  revolves — where  the  govern- 

are  the  means  by  which,  and  the  or's  review  made  the  event  of  his 

channels  through   which,  the  far  schoolboy    days ;     where  Judges, 

larger  and  more  important  part  of  holding  the  State  commission,  first 

oar  daily  life  is  conducted.  impressed  him  with  the  majesty  of 

If  an  American  be  asked  abroad  law ;  where  his  first  vote  was  cast 
of  what  country  are  you,  his  first  for  member  of  his  State  Legisla- 
impulse  is  to  answer,  I  am  a  New  ture ;  where  the  tax  for  the  State 
Yorker,  a  Virginian,  a  Massachu-  road  or  the  State  capitol  was  warm- 
setts  man,  or  a  Carolinian,  as  the  ly  discussed  by  his  elders  when  they 
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met  at  tbe  ▼illage  post  ofRce  or  sniftll  parcek  to  the  boet  of  volnii- 
gathered  aronod  the  diDner  table ;  teera  who    scattered    homewarda, 
tbe  spot,  ID  short,  where  local  in-  each  to  oootribnte  his  mite  to  his 
teresto,  actiog  on  local  affectioos^  State  treasorj,  and  to  become  the 
introdaced  him  from  bojbood  Into  hero  of  bis  local  newspaper, 
a  sphere  of  higher  activity,  and       One  of  the  consequences  of  this 
taoght  him  first  both  his  duties  and  predominating  State  influence,  ta- 
bis  privileges  as  a  citizen.  ken  in  connection  with  tbe  fact  that 
And  this  strong  State  influence  roost  of  the  original  thirteen  States 
governs  wider  interests.     Has  the  had  independent  colonial  existences 
President  an  important  office  to  fill,  before  the  revolution,  has  been,  that 
he  must  select  the  State  before  he  the  attention  and  interest  of  oar 
can   scrutinize  the  fitness  of  the  people  have  been  more  attracted  to 
man — for  New  York,  and  Virginia,  their  State  histories  than  to  tbe 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  must  record  of  their  federal  life.    But 
have  appointments  of  such  and  such  while    this    condition    of    thin^ 
dignity.    Let  any  individual  senator  ought  long  since  to  have  produeed 
show  ever  so  great  ability,  if  he  elaborate  State  histories,  the  sphere 
ceases  to  be  the  expression  of  bis  of  State  action  has  been  so  domes- 
State  he  is  powerless  for  good.    So  tic,  and  under  our  constitution  the 
that  really,  although  tbe  central  great  national  events  which  form 
government  has  immense  patron-  the  usual   staple  of  history  have 
age,  it  cannot  use  it  except  under  been  so  entirely  within  tbe  province 
State    confirmation;  for    example  of  our  federal  government,  that  it 
after  example  in  our  political  his-  is  impossible  to  impart  to  the  re- 
tory  has  proven  that,  powerful  as  is  cords  of  any  State  that  broad  and 
the  government  at  Washington,  it  general  interest  which  history  de- 
never  has  made,  and  it  never  can  mands.    For  example :  the  public 
make,  any  man  strong  enough  to  opinion  of  any  one  State  might  be 
fight  against  his  own  State — while  decisive  in  a  crisis  of  public  affairs, 
the  cordial  support  of  any  State,  the  and  yet  nobody  but  the  citizens  of 
smallest  in  the  confederation,  can  tbe  State  would  feel  any  direct  in- 
invest  even  an  ordinary  man  with  terest  in  the  details  of  the  State 
almost  measureless  importance.    A  struggle,  embracing,  as  they  would, 
curious  illustration  of  the  mode  in  the  political  history  of  men  utteriy 
which  this  State  sentiment  not  only  unknown  beyond  their  cities  and 
controls  the  national   policy  but  counties.    And  as  in  oar  Coniede- 
divides  tbe  national  glory,  may  be  racy  every  State  has  a  private  as 
found  in  the  history  of  the  late  well  as  a  public  life,  the  State  bis- 
Mexican  war.  Every  one  must  have  torian  is  compelled   either  to  con- 
observed  how  jealously  the  surplus  fine  himself  to  the  resulting  influ- 
of  national  fame  was,  so  to  speak,  once    of    the    State,    whicb    can 
distributed  among  the  States;  bow  generally  be  summed  up  in  a  para- 
the  public  interest  in  the  several  graph,  or  by  dwelling  upon   local 
States     concentrated     upon     the  interests    and    local   worthies,  to 
achievements,  not  so  much  of  tbe  contract  his  narrative  to  a  scope  as 
army  as  of  tbe  Kentucky  regiment,  narrow  in  comparison  to  general 
and  the  Mississippi  regiment,  and  history  as  is  the  domestic  life  of  a 
the  Palmetto  regiment;  how,  at  the  great  man  to  the  larger  sphere  of 
close  of  the  war,  the  general  na-  his  public  achievement, 
tional  reputation  was  shared  out  in       There  is  another  and  very  impor- 
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taot  liraitatioD  to  the  scope  of  State  When  I  ask  gravely  whether 
BiBtories;  and  that  is,  that  while  South  Carolina  has  a  history,  I  do 
the  great  colonial  divisions  of  the  not  of  course  mean  whether  there 
country  have  heen  suh-divided  into  are  interesting  passages  in  the  story 
many  States,  the  original  colonies  pf  her  colonization — whether  the 
had  each  but  one  centre  from  which  events  of  her  colonial  life,  the  deeds 
radiated  their  separate  histories,  and  men  of  her  revolutionary  pe- 
and  thus  the  interest  of  several  riod,  the  policy  and  speeches  of  her 
States  is  in  great  measure  confined  statesmen  in  more  recent  times, 
to  that  one  State  which  contains  have  not  extended  tlieir  fame  be- 
their  old  centre  of  civilization,  yond  her  own  narrow  limits,  and 
Thus,  the  settlement  of  Plymouth  become  part  or  parcel  of  our  na- 
and  Jamestown  might,  in  a  very  tional  history.  Almost  every  State 
general  sense,  be  considered  as  in-  in  our  confederacy  contains  some 
eluding  the  essential  history  of  the  famous  spot,  or  has  given  to  the 
English  colonization  of  this  country,  country  some  famous  man.  Bunker 
and  the  two  might,  in  a  broad  Hill  is  in  Massachusetts,  Indepen- 
analysis,  be  considered  as  historical  dence  Hall  in  Pennsylvania,  Lake 
types.  In  this  sense  the  States  Champlain  in  Vermont,  Saratoga 
which  have  gradually  and  only  very  in  New  York,  and  New  Orleans  in 
recently  been  developed  from  the  Louisiana.  These  places  have  all 
territorial  embryo  into  representa-  been  the  scenes  of  great  events,  and 
tive  existence,  can  scarcely  be  said  you  cannot  separate  the  spot  from 
to  have  any  history  at  all.  Ohio,  the  achievements.  So  obscure  vil- 
Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  have  lages,  and  old  farmsteads,  and  de- 
been  settled  80  regularly,  so  entire-  serted  homes  are  scattered  all  over 
]y  in  accordance  with  the  establish-  the  land,  which  have  been  conse- 
ed,normalprindples  of  our  growth,  crated  as  the  birth-places  of  the 
that  the  events  of  their  history  pos-  great  men  who  have  lived  and  died 
sess  no  more  individuality  than  any  among  us.  But  this  alone  cannot 
sum  selected  as  the  example  of  an  make  a  State  historical  in  any  broad 
arithmetical  >ule.  sense.  What  I  wish  to  know  is. 
Difficult,  therefore,  as  a  State  whether  South  Carolina  has  made 
History  must  always  be,  from  the  any  special  contribution  to  the  gen- 
character  of  its  material  and  the  eral  civilization  of  the  Union — 
necessary  but  honest  prejudices  whether  she  has  given  to  the  past 
which  belong  to  it,  there  is  always  any  distinctive  element  which  has 
a  preliminary  question  to  be  an-  modified  the  grand  result;  and  if  so, 
swered  before  it  can  even  be  under-  whether  she  has  done  her  work,  or 
taken — a  question  of  paramount  whether  her  character  is  a  living 
interest  to  a  Society  which,  like  principle,  still  active  for  good, 
ours,  professes  for  its  object  the  cul-  I  trust  that  I  approach  the  sub- 
tivation  and  illustration  of  State  jectwith  that  truthful  gravity  which 
History — and  that  is:  Has  our  alone  becomes  it  I  cannot,  indeed, 
State  a  history  to  be  illustrated  ?  I  I  would  not,  forget  that  I  am  a  son 
propose,  then,  to-night  to  consider,  of  Carolina,  born  to  a  large  inherit- 
however  briefly  and  imperfectly,  ance  of  honourable  fame;  surround- 
whether  South  Carolina  can  claim  ed  and  sustained  by  high  and  noble 
an  historical  place  in  the  Union ;  memories;  that  far  behind  me, 
and  if  so,  upon .  what  elements  of  guarding  the  spotless  shield  of  my 
character,  and  upon  what  achieve-  native  State,  stand  the  monumental 
ment,  that  claim  rests.  effigies  of  great  men   made  per- 
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feet;*  that  it  is  mj  priyilege  to  walk  wbich  we  never  inherited  from  onr 

in  the  light  of  glonous  examples.  I  fathers.    It  cannot  be  amiss,  then, 

cannot  forget  that,  as  the  years  have  to  look  back  gravel  j,  not  only  upon 

gone  by,  into  her  bosom'  have  been  what  we   have  been,  but  why  we 

gathered  the   venerable  men   and  have   been,  and   thus  realize  the 

the   pure   women  whose  lips  and  advice  of  the  poet — advice  as  prao- 

lives  have  taught  me  to  be  true,  and  deal  in  its  effect  as  it  is  lofty  m  i^ 

just,  and  brave;  and  that  to  me  her  expression : 
very  soil  is  holy  ground.    Forget  I 

Who  of  us  can  forget— who  of  us  I^^«  i^^\l^^  ''""^  "^''^  ^°''*  ^ 
but  feels  that  nothing,  neither  time,      From  o*uf  the  storied  past,  and  used 

nor  trouble,  nor   the  dim    eye,  nor        Within  the  present,  but  transfused 

the  dull  ear,  can  separate  us  from  '^^''*"fho/"hi"'  ^'"*'  ^^   ^^"  °^ 

the  love  of  South  Carolina — can  *  °^ 

shut  us  out  from  the  solemn  mnsic  The  history  of  South  CaroliQa, 

of  the  wind  in  her  pine-forests,  the  like  that  of  aJll  the  original  States, 

glory  of  the  sunlight  on  her  broad  divides  itself  into  three  periods:  its 

marshes,  the  glow   of  the  great  settlement,  its  colonial  government, 

ocean   as  it  clasps  her   beautiful  and  its  existence  as  a  State  since 

coasts — all  those  sights  and  sounds  the  revolution, 

with  which  she  nursed  the  send-  The  various  attempts  made  to 

ment  of  our  youth,  refreshed  the  setde  Carolina  before  the  first  per- 

vigor  of  our    manhood,  and  with  manent  English   colony  was  estab- 

which  she  will  soothe  the  hours  of  lished,  possess,  I  think,  very  little 

that  long  twilight  when  we  will  all  direct  interest  for  us.    Picturesque 

creep  gladly  to  her  bosom,  there  to  passages  of  life  they  furnish.    The 

rest  forever!  old  steel-clad  warriors,  the  naked 

But  this  strong  State  affection,  Indians,themajestic,  solitary  rivers, 

although  pure  and  earnest, although  the  stillness  of  the  great  rich  for- 

right  even  where  it  is  unreasoning,  ests,   are   all   beaudful    and    true 

is  not  enough.    Indeed  this  very  enough  for  poetry  or  art.    But  they 

enthusiasm   has  betrayed  us  into  have  all   gone  far  away  from  us. 

more  than  one  extravagance,  and  of  Like    Riband's  -Column,   with  its 

late   South     Carolina     has    been  graceful  wreaths  of  laurel  and  na- 

wounded  in  the  house  of  her  friends,  tive  jessamine,   what  was  fair  has 

More  than  once  has  the  calm  self-  faded,   atid  what  was  strong  has 

respect  of  the  old  Carolina  breed-  crumbled ;  and   the  very   land  on 

ing  been  caricatured  by  the  conse-  which  that  famous  memorial  stood, 

quendal    insolence    of    a    vulgar  upon  whichever  of  the  bright  is- 

imitation.      Forced,    perhaps    by  lands  of  Broad  River  it  may  be,  is 

circumstances,  to  think  of  ourselves  more  valued,  and  very  naturally,  by 

more  than  was  profitable,  we  have  the  honest  gentleman  who  owns  it, 

learned   to   talk    about    ourselves  for  the  yield  of  cotton  to  its  acres, 

much  more  than  was  needful.     We  than  for  the  brave  and  gentle  me- 

seem,  somehow,   to  have  become  mories  which  shadow  its  grass,  and 

uncertain  of  our  old  position,  and  sdll,  perhaps,  murmur  among  its 

boast  of  our  birthright  in  language  palmettos. 

^'Twns  the  old  gallant  English  blood, 

And  many  a  shadowy  ancestor 
Guarding  bis  sculptured  arms  afar. 

That  day  in  memory  stood. 

[Mrs,  Howe's  "  Words  for  the  Hour,'' p,  36, 
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But  with  the  EDgiish  settlement  men  as  balances  of  the  overgrown 
our  history  begins.  The  contract  and  detested  Spanish  domination ; 
between  the  character  of  the  settle-  and  the  adventurers  went  forth  in 
ment  of  the  northern  and  southern  the  veritable  spirit  of  knight-errant- 
colonies  was  so  marked,  that  it  has  ry,  to  bring  back  the  homage  of 
become  universally  recognized,  and  mysterious  tribes  of  men,  the  rich 
we  hear  constantly  of  the  antithesis  spoils  of  mighty  galleons,  the  fruits 
between  the  Puritan  and  the  Cava-  and  flowers  of  lands  of  marvelous 
lier.  Now  it  is  true  that  a  great  beauty,  all  to  be  laid  as  trophies  at 
contrast  does  exist;  and,  between  the  feet  of  the  Virgin  Queen.  And 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  Ply-  the  heroes  of  this  early  history  are 
mouth  and  Jamestown,  Captain  brave  and  courtly,  the  very  pick  of 
Smith  and  Elder  Brewster,  this  England^s  chivalry — men  like  Ra- 
antithesis  maybe  accurate  in  its  leighandGilbert,  and  that  pure  and 
rather  extravagant  expression.  Not  noble  gentleman,  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
80,  however,  with  regard  to  Caro-  ville.  Then,  again,  Virginia  was 
lina.  If  I  read  history  correctly,  an  important  colony  at  the  time  of 
there  was  very  little  of  the  Cavalier  the  great  rebellion,  stood  by  King 
element  in  the  settlement  of  this  Charles  I.  in  the  true  Cavalier  spirit, 
State ;  and  as  I  cannot  help  think-  and  when  the  fight  was  over  made 
ing  that  we  indulge  in  no  little  cant  equal  terms  with  Cromwell, 
on  this  subject,  thus  unintentionally  Carolina,  on  the  contrary,  was 
obscuring  and  diminishing  some  of  not  settled  until  a  much  later  day. 
the  mo6t  honourable  and  powerful  The  spirit  of  chivalry  which  became 
elements  of  our  native  growth  and  utterly  extinct  after  the  death  of 
character,  I  will  endeavor  to  analyze  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  last  exploit  of 
the  character  of  that  settlement,  which  was  the  destruction  of  the 
In  so  doing,  I  shall  compare  Caro^  Spanish  Armada,  infused  no  ro- 
lina  with  Virginia,  rather  than  with  mance  into  oursettleraent  ICven  the 
New  England;  for  the  contrast  be-  genuine  Cavalier  spirit  had  died 
tween  the  early  Puritan  settlement  out,  for  there  was  no  Carolina  in 
and  our  own  is  broad  ai>d  obvious,  the  days  of  the  great  rebellion, 
while  the  differences  between  Vir-  No  British  vessel  drooped  her  colors 
ginia  and  Carolina,  although  very  in  any  Carolina  harbour  in  mourn- 
strong,  are  not  so  patent.  ful  intelligence  of  the  death  of  bro- 

In  point  of  age  Virginia  had  the  thers  and    friends  at  Naseby   or 

advantage  of  nearly  a  century  over  Marston  Moor;  the  sound  of  the 

Carolina,  and  a  century  which  em<  fatal  blow  which  struck  so  heavily 

braced  great  revolutions  in  human  upon  the  loyal  heart  of  England, 

thought.     The  earlier  settlement  of  woke  no  shuddering  echo  incur 

Virginia  was  undertaken  at  a  time  yet  untrodden  forests.     It  was  not 

when   the  old  monarchical   spirit  until  England  had  passed  through 

was  strong ;  when  loyalty  to  the  all  these  trials — not  until  Cromwell 

person  of  the  sovereign  was  the  had  done  his  work  and  gone  to  his 

crowning  virtue  in  the  character  of  judgment — not  until  Charles  11.  had 

the  perfect  gentleman ;  a  time  when  returned  to  wonder  where  were  the 

the  love  of  wild  adventure  was  an  rebels  who  had  slain  his  father,  and 

ardent  stimulant  to  bold  and  dan-  to  find  all  England,  not  Cavalier, 

gerous  undertaking;  when  the  dis-  but   clamorous  for  royal   bounty, 

covery  and  settlement  of  vast  and  that    our     settlement    was    com- 

vague  empires  in  the  new  world  menced.    And  the  founders  of  our 

were  still  looked  to  by  grave  states-  history  are  not  brave  and  gallant 
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knights,  but  warj  politicians;  the 
rIow  and  cautious  Monk,  the  pru- 
dent Clarendon,  the  shrewd  and 
sagacious  Sliaflesbury.  There  was 
no  romance  in  their  work — no 
Virgin  Queen  to  play  chivalry  be- 
fore ;  but  they  looked  to  large  acres, 
steady  hard- working  colonists,  quit- 
rents,  imposts,  money.  In  other 
and  shorter  words,  the  settlement 
of  Virginia  was  undertaken  as  an 
achievement — the  settlement  of 
Carolina  was  begun  as  an  invest- 
ment. 

In  the  next  place  the  early  set- 
tlers brought  with  them  the  theory 
of  1688 — the  same  in  principle 
which  beheaded  Charles  I.,  exiled 
James  IL,  and  developed  afterwards 
into  our  own  revolution.  Now  this 
theory  is  the  direct  reverse  in  its 
principles  and  consequences  of  all 
that  belongs  to  the  Cavalier  spirit, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  feudal  system,  dying  out  as  an 
institution,  but  still  lingering  as  a 
sentiment.  The  truth  is,  the  peo- 
ple of  Carolina  were  whigs — old- 
fashioned  English  whigs.  All  their 
acts  and  their  words,  from  the  ear- 
liest differences  between  the  people 
and  the  proprietary  government, 
through  the  revolution,  down  !o  the 
latest  State  paper  in  our  history, 
prove  direct  descent  from  that 
stock.  Our  very  constitutional  ab- 
stractions, for  which  we  have  be- 
come so  famous,  from  then  until 
now,  are  but  reproductions  of  the 
spirit  and  style  of  the  Convention 
of  1689;  and  even  Mr.  Calhoun's 
mental  pedigree  can  be  traced  back 
link  by  link,  to  Lord  Somers  and 
old  Sergeant  Maynard. 

Independent,  too,  of  this  theory, 
the  very  fact  that  the  proprietary 
government  stood  between  our 
early  settlers  and  the  crown,  de- 
manding their  allegiance,  but  in  no 
way  attracting  their  loyalty,  made 
resistance  so  much  the  more  easy; 
and  in  consequence  no  colony  ex- 


hibited an  earlier,  more  resolute  or 
sturdier  independence,  a  clearer  in- 
tention, and,  I  may  fairly  add,  a 
higher  ability  to  govern  itself. 

And  the  early  occupation  of  the 
settlers  in  Carolina  afforded  no 
room  for  artificial  distinctions;  no 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  a  senti- 
mental loyalty.  A  very  few  hun- 
dred men,  in  a  malarious  climate, 
living  in  log  cabins,  with  Indians 
on  one  side  and  Spaniards  on  the 
other,  soon  learned  what  each  man 
was  really  worth,  and  no  man's  life 
was  a  sinecuref  then.  We  are  very 
apt  to  be  misled  by  names,  and  we 
cannot  help  attaching  to  such  titles 
as  Governor,  and  Council,  and  Par- 
liament, rather  grand  and  imposing 
associations.  But  the  work  which 
these  great  officers  of  State  had  to 
do,  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said, 
which  they  did,  was  very  homely. 
For  instance,  in  November,  1671, 
before  the  Governor  and  Council 
came  Mr.  Henry  Hughes,  and,  ia 
the  words  of  the  record, 

"Made  his  complaint  on  behalf 
of  our  sovereign  Lord  the  King, 
against  Thomas  Screeman,  gentle- 
man, for  that  the  said  Thomas 
Screeman,  upon  the  —  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 16*71,  at  Charlestowne,  in 
this  province,  did  feloniously  take 
and  carry  away  from  the  said  Heniy 
Hughes,  one  Turkey  Cock,  of  the 
price  of  ten  pence  of  lawful  Eng- 
lish money;  upon  consideration 
whereof  and  the  evidences  then  and 
there  brought  in,  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil adjudged  the  said  Screeman  to 
be  guilty." 

And  notwithstanding  the  "gen- 
tleman" written  after  his  name,  and 
which  is  always  scrupulously  enter- 
ed upon  the  record,  did  order; 

'*That  the  said  Screeman  shall 
be  stript  naked  to  his  waiste,  and 
receive  nine  lashes  Ta  whip  for  that 
use  provided)  upon  his  naked  back, 
by  the  hands  ^f  Joseph  Oldyss,  who 
is  adjudged  by  the  Grand  Council 
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to  be  fitript  naked  to  his  waiste  to  as  its  prospect  became  clearer  and 

perforroe  the  same ;  for  that  (what  more  cheering,  the   action  of  the 

asubtlety  of  retributive  justice)  the  English     laws    which    they    had 

said  Joseph  Oldyss,  knowing  of  the  brought  with  them,  and  the  direct 

said  felonious  act  after  it  was  com-  legislation  of  the  proprietors,  assi mi- 

mitted,  aided   the  said  Screeman  lated  their  habit  of  life  and  govern- 

and  endeavoured   to  conceal   the  roent  more  and   more    nearly  to 

offence.  English  institutions ;  but  their  rude 

**  After  which,  that  is  to  say,  the  experience  at  the  outset  of  their 

said  —  day  of  November,  Captain  colonial   life  had  impressed  upon 

Lieut.  Robert  Donne, being  brought  them  too  deeply  ever  to  be  eradi- 

before  the  Grand  Council  for  com-  cated,  a  sense  of  personal  independ- 

forti ng,  aiding  and  assisting  the  said  ence  and  a  consciousness  of  personal 

Screeman  to  commit  the  said  fact,  equality. 

the  said  Capt*n  Lieut  Donne  hav-  And  before  the  colony  had  at- 

ing  fully  submitted  himself  to  be  tained  a  fixed  and  matured  charac- 

tried  by  the  Grand  Council,  upon  ter,  which  it  did  not  until  about 

consideration    of    the     evidences  1719,  the  period  of  the  abolition  of 

brought  in,  <fec.,  <&c.,  it  is  adjudged  the  proprietary  government,  this 

that  the  said  Capt'n  Lieut.  Donne  feeling  was  strengthened   by   the 

is  guilty  in  manner  and  forme  as  is  influence  of  the  Huguenot  immi- 

afore  disclosed  against  him.    It  is  gration.     For  in  this  respect  again, 

therefore  ordered  and  ordayned  by  a  very  marked  difference  exists  be- 

the  said  Grand  Council,  that  the  tween   the  settlement  of  Virginia 

said  Capty  Lieut  Donne  shall  ap-  and  Carolina.     Virginia  was  essen- 

peare  upon  the  —  of  December,  at  tially  an  English  settlement,  with 

the  head  of  the  company  whereof  old  English  prejudices,  habits  and 

he  18  Capt'n  Lieut^  with  his  sword  institutions.    In  it  the  old  frame 

on,  and  there  shall  have  his  sword  work  of  English  society  was  more 

taken  from  him  by  the  Marshall,  closely  repeated  than  in  any  other 

and  be  cashiered  from  having  any  colony  ;  and  the  predominance  of 

further  command  in  the  said  com-  the  landed  interest  simply  as  land- 

pany,  and  in  the  meantime,  to  give  owning — the  hereditary  influence  of 

security  for  his  good  behaviour  and  the    primogeniture   law — the    su- 

appearance  at  the  place  aforesaid,  premacy  of  the  Established  Church 

or  else  remayn  and  be  in  the  Mar-  — the   ramification   of  large   and 

shall's  custody."  powerful  family  connections,  were 

And  yet  the  next  year,  1672,  we  more  strongly  marked  than  in  any 
find  both  the  prosecutor  Hughes,  other  portion  of  the  country.  Even 
and  the  cashiered  captain  lieuten-  if  the  same  habits  and  institutions 
ant  elected  members  of  Parlia-  were  growing  up  gradually  here, 
ment.  I  might  select  from  the  the  French  immigration  was  so 
records  a  score  of  such  illustrations  large,  became  so  thoroughly  incor- 
of  the  daily  life  of  the  colony,  show-  porated  with  the  resident  popula- 
ing  how  very  absurd  it  would  be  to  tion,  and  was  so  wholesome  and 
apply  to  the  habits  of  this  scant  vigorous  in  its  influence,  that  it 
and  hard-worked  colony,  words  modified  very  considerably  the  mind 
and  phrases  significant  of  the  rela-  and  temper  of  our  people,  and  by 
tions  and  distinctions  that  belonged  the  combination  produced  a  third 
to  the  complicated  civilization  of  character,  which  differed  widely 
the  old  country.  Of  course,  as  the  from  both  its  components,  and  de- 
settlement  grew  stronger  and  richer,  veloped   a  decided  and  vigourous 
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life  of  its  own.  And  this  inflaence 
was  all  the  stronger,  because  it  was 
at  first  resisted.  For  a  long  time 
the  English  settlers  persisted  in 
considering  the  French  immigrants 
as  aliens ;  refused  them  the  right 
of  representation,  denied  the  validity 
of  their  marriages,  and  restricted  as 
narrowly  as  possible  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  political  privileges. 
These  difficulties  it  took  time  and 
temper  to  settle ;  but  in  their  prog- 
ress they  worked  out  their  own  so- 
lution in  the  most  natural  way,  and 
left  as  their  result  a  character  in 
which  were  fused,  in  admirable 
proportion,  the  strong  will,  the  en- 
terprise, patient  but  bold,  the  rough 
truthfulness  of  the  English  mind 
with  the  enthusiasm  and  quick  fa- 
cility and  graceful  courtesy  of  the 
French  temper.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  to  talk  about  the  character  of 
Carolina  society  as  the  result  of  the 
Cavalier  element,  or,  indeed,  to  as- 
cribe its  peculiarities  to  other  than 
native  influences,  is  a  grave  error. 
Ist  Because  the  settlement  of 
the  State  was  not  effected  by  men 
who  represented  the  aristocratic 
classes  of  the  old  world.  And  in 
saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  our 
earlv  settlers  were  men  of  base  con- 
dition;  far  from  it.  They  were 
nearly  all  men  of  an  honest  degree 
of  social  respectability,  many  of 
them  sprung  from  a  class  accustomed 
to  the  refinements  and  distinctions 
of  an  old  and  accomplished  society ; 
and  more  than  one,«»  he  sat  at 
mid-day  under  the  shadow  of  unfa- 
miliar trees,  or  looked  at  night  up 
to  strange  stars,  travelled  back  in 
memorv  to  the  household  oaks  of 
the  old  manorial  hall,  and  was 
strengthened  for  to-morrow's  work 
as  he  thought  of  the  knightly  ef&gy 
in  some  grey  old  country  church. 
But  in  this  new  country  they  were 
all  emphatically  new  men,  and  if 
gentle  blood  ran  in  their  veins, 
were  content  to  prove  the  height  of 


its  source  by  the  rigour  of  its  cur- 
rent. 

2d.  The  political  theories  of  the 
time  which  the  early  English  set- 
tlers brought  with  them,  were  lib- 
eral in  spirit,  and  calculated  to  fos- 
ter and  develope  republican  institu- 
tions; and, 

dd.  The  early  social  develop- 
ment of  the  State,  whatever  its  En- 
glish prejudices,  was  modified  and 
influenced  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
character  of  Uie  French  immi- 
grants. 

We  must  look  elsewhere,  then, 
for  the  cause  to  which  must  be  at- 
tributed our  peculiar  cirilization : 
and  that  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  underlying  fact  of  our  histo- 
ry— a  fact  which  I  cannot  state 
more  distinctly  than  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Bancroft :  ^'  Of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  South  Carolina 
alone  was,  from  its  cradle,  essen- 
tially a  planting  State,  with  nlave 
labour." 

This  fact  has  had  a  direct,  incal- 
culable, and,  in  some  respects, 
anomalous  influence  upon  onrsocial 
and  political  character.  Both  the 
English  and  the  French  settlers 
brought  with  them  to  this  State  a 
strong  passion  for  land,  and  had 
either  our  circumstances  or  climate 
made  us  a  free  State,  we  would  still 
have  been  an  agricultural  one, 
though  with  very  different  ciiarac- 
teristics.  But  the  possession  of 
slave  labour  developed  several  traits 
which  do  not  belong  generally  to  a 
population  exclusively  agricultural. 
First :  A  striking  individuality ;  for 
it  made  the  agriculturalist  a  direct- 
or of  labour  rather  than  a  labourer ; 
and  as  the  control  of  the  roaster 
over  the  slave  was  practically  al- 
most absolute,  and  each  man's  man- 
agement was  the  result  of  his  own 
judgment  and  subject  to  no  other 
authority, each  man  became  a  small 
monarch  on  his  own  estate.  This 
absolute  independence  created  uat- 
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urally  ^^eat  tenacity  of  rights,  and  cate  their  relations  to  each  other, 
a  watchful  and  resentful  jealousy  of  The  presence  of  an  inferior  labour- 
any  outside  interference — a  jeal-  ing  class,,  to  whom  the  taw  refused 
ousy  encouraged   both   by   public  the  right  of  testifying,  had  also  a 
opiuion  and  legislation,  on  account  marked  effect  upon  the    general 
of  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the  truthfulness  of  the  freennan.     To 
master's  authonty  as  the  guarantee  tell  the  truth  was  one  of  the  privi- 
of  the  safety  of  society.    But  this  leges  of  the  white   man.    To  lie 
very  jealousy   and    independence  was  considered  the  natural  refuge 
created,   as  its  necessary  comple-  of  the  weak  and  dependent  slave — 
ment,  a  remarkable  and  sensitive  as  a  habit,  it  was  identified  with 
regard   for  the   rights  of  others,  the  inferior  race ;  and  from  his  ear- 
The  same  authority  which  every  liest  youth  the  Carolina  boy  was 
master  claimed  within  its  own  lim-  taught,  as  Xenophen  says  of  the 
its,  he  respected  scrupulously  in  his  Persians,  **•  to  ride  a  horse,  to  hurl 
neighbour ;  and  men  soon  learned  a  javelin,  and  to  speak  the  truth." 
that  great  and  valuable  principle,  While  the  institution  of  slavery 
thevery  essence  of  true  constitution-  in  itself  exerted  this  happy  influ- 
al  liberty,  without  which  every  de-  cnce  upon  the  temper  and  charac- 
mocracy  is  but  a  monstrous  tyran-  ter  of  the  people,  the  very  material 
ny  of  numbers — that   within  the  upon  whicn  it  was  employed  served 
sphere  of  his  legal  responsibility,  to   unite  the  community   in    one 
every  man  is  the  unquestioned  and  common    interest.      Rice,   indigo 
absolute  master  of  his  own  actions,  and  cotton  were  all  great  staples  ; 
And   this  isolated    independence,  the  last  and  most  important,  unlike 
this  scrupulous  consideration  for  the  the  cerial  crops  of  other  agricultu- 
rights  of  others,  springing  from  the  ral  countries,  requiring  to  be  put 
tenacity  of  each  man  to  his  own  into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer 
rights,  created  and  fostered  a  sensi-  before  it  could  be  converted  into 
tive  courtesy  in  the  conduct  of  men  general  use,  and  becoming,  as   its 
to  each  other.     Despotic  authority  culture  extended,  the  basis  of  the 
is,  I  know,  very  apt  to  give  a  harsh  exchange  of  the   whole  country, 
and   peremptory   habit,  but    that  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Carolina 
very  habit  rests  upon  the  univer-  possessed,  in  Charleston,  an  admi- 
sally  recognized  difference  between  rable  seaport,  which  enabled  her  to 
superiors  and  inferiors.    The  right  develope  the  commercial  element 
to  command  an  inferior  is  a  guar-  which  gave  a  peculiar  character  to 
antee  of  respect  to  an   equal,  and  her  chief  stitple,  and  it  is  easy  to 
the  tone  in  which  you  speak  to  a  see  how  the  institution  of  slavery 
slave  of  necessity   changes  when  acted  directly  on  all  the  interests 
you  address  a  freeman.    The  habit  of  society,  and  made  of  all  varieties 
of  command,  where   you  have  a  of  our  industrial  life  one  great  co- 
right  to  obedience,  develops  neces-  partnership, 
sarily  the  habit  of  considerate  cour-  Beside  this,  the  fact  that   even 
tesy  where  there  is  no  right  to  com  •  during  the  existence  of  the  primo- 
mand ;  and  the  very  existence  in  geniture  law,  slaves,  who  were   at 
society  of  a  large  body  of  inferiors  one  time  considered  as  real  prop- 
made  men  both  jealous  and  cautious  erty,*  were  made  personal,  and  thus 
as  to  the  manner  which  was  to  indi-  exempted  from  the  action  of  that 

*Tfae  authority  for  the  statement  that  slaves  were  ever  real  property  in  this 
State,  is  the  account  of  the  conference  between  Arthur  Middleton,  when  Lieut. 
Governor  and  the  Spanish  deputy  from  St  Augustine,  in  reference  to  certain 
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law;  and   that,  after  the  revola-  tben    became  efitablished   among 

tion,  the  law  itself  was  abolished,  tbem,  it  could  not  be  limited^  and 

prevented  the  formation  and  growth  the  whole  society  became  sUve- 

of  very  great  estates.    The  slave  holders. 

property  of  the  State  was  th  as  being  ^  Nor  is  there,''  says  the  histo- 
perpetually  broken  into  small  prop-  rian   Hewitt,  writing  of  a  period 
erties,  to  be  used  by  individual  en-  more   than  a  century   aoro,  ^  the 
ergy  and  skill,  to  recommence  new  smallest  reason  to  expect  that  man- 
fortunes;  and  the  character  of  this  ufactures   will  be  encouraged  in 
labour  was  such  that,  to  be  owned  Carolina,   while    landed  property 
with   profit,  it  had  to  be  worked  can  be  obtained  on  such  easj  terms, 
with  judgment     Unlike  the  free  The  cooper,  the  carpenter,  the  brick- 
tenantry  of  other  agricultural  coun-  layer,  the  ship  builder,  and  every 
tries,  the  landlord  could  not  trust  other  artificer  and  tradesman,  after 
to  the  individual  exertion   of  the  having  laboured  for  a  few  yean  at 
tenant  to  repay  him,  but  was  forced  their  respective  employments,  and 
to  be  the  laborious  and  intelligent  purchased  a  few  negroes, commonly 
manager  of  his  own  labour.    This  retreat  to  the  country  and  settle 
necessity,  coupled  with  the  constant  tracts  of  uncultivated  land.    *    * 
exercise  of  those  powers  with  which  Even  the  merchant  becomes  weary 
the  law  entrusted  him,  in  order  to  of  attending  the  store  and  risking 
the  police  management  of  a  slave-  his  stock  on  the  stormy  sea,  or  in 
holding  community,  made  of  the  the  hands  of  men  where  it  is  often 
proprietors  of  labour  an  active,  en-  exposed   to    equal    hazards,   and 
ergetic   and    hard-working    class;  therefore  collects  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
and  work,  hard  work,  became  thus  sible,  and  settles  a  plantation." 
the  characteristic  of  what,  in  any  And  thus  it  happened  that,  by 
other  country,  would  have  been  a  the  time  South   Carolina  became 
class  privileged  to  govern  and  en-  an  independent  State,  her  whole 
joy.  society  had  been  both  elevated  and 
But  slavery  might  have  done  all  united.     The  highest  type  of  char- 
this,  and  only  ended  by  creating  a  acter  which  that  society  possessed 
strong,  haughty  and  powerful  aria-  — ^independen  t,   brave,    courteous, 
tocracy.     Fortunately  for  us^  it  has  truthful   and   laborious — was   the 
been  able  to  do  much  more ;  it  has  representative  of  no  class  in  her 
realized  the  dream  of  political  phi-  community,  but  was  the  commos 
losophers ;  it  has  been   the  great  property  of  all  of  her  citizens.  And 
leveller,  not  by  dragging  down,  but  the  institution  which  fostered  this 
by  raising  up ;  it  has  made  a  society  high   and   noble  character,  being 
of  equals,  by  elevating  all  citizens  the  common  basis  of  society,  not 
of  the  State  to  the  condition  of  a  only  elevated    that    society,   hot 
privileged    class.     For,  from    the  knit  together  all  its  members  is 
circumstances  which  I  have  des-  theirvariousconditionsintooneha^ 
cribed,  the  early  settlers  of  the  monious  whole,  infusing  through- 
State  were  enabled  to  avoid  the  out  the  body  of  her  citizens  a  manly 
recognition  of  the  class  distinctions  and  mutual  self-respect ;    a  quick 
of  the  old  world ;  they  were  liter-  and  intelligent  sympathy,  which, 
ally  free  and  equal.    When  slavery  strengthening  from  that  day  to  this, 

complaints  of  the  one  ^vernment  against  the  other.  "Mr.  Middleton  declared  be 
looked  on  such  Injurious  orders  as  a  breach  of  national  honour  and  faith,  espe- 
cially as  negroes  were  real  property,  such  as  houses  and  lands^  in  Carolina.'*  Hew- 
itt, in  Carroirs  Collection,  vol  1,  p.  270,  271. 
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has  made  us,  as  a  community,  a  nnique  partisan  warfare,  so  bold  in 

signal   and   singular    e^cample  of  its  conception,  so  brilliant  in  its 

common   interest,  mutual   attach*  performance,  so  triumphant  in  its 

ment  and  united  energy.  result     And  I  cannot  refer  to  this 

From  the  early  settlement  of  the  glorious   portion    of   our   history 

colony,  through  the  many  differen*  without  acknowledging  the  debt 

C6B  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  which,  I  think,  the  State  owes  to 

the  Proprietary  Government,  from  qne  of  her  most  distinguished  sons 

this  period  to  the  era  of  the  revo-  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has 

lution,  these  elements  were  at  work,  preserved  its  memory,  the  vigonr 

moulding  and  perfecting  the  Caro-  and  beauty    with   which   he    has 

Jina  character,  giving  to  our  early  painted  its    most  stirring  scenes, 

history  examples  which  we  cannot  and  kept  alive  in  fiction  the  por- 

surpass,  but  which  we  have  fortu-  traits  of  its  most  famous  heroes, 

nately  been  able   to  follow-— men  I  consider  Mr.    Simros'   Partisan 

like  Governer  Robert  Johnson  and  Novels  as  an  invaluable  contfibu- 

William  Bull,  strong  in  their  opin-  tion  to  Carolina  history, 

ions,  gentle  in  their  authority,  res-  I  am  young  enough  to  speak 

olute,  courteous,  able — the  force  from  experience,  and  I   am   sure 

and  beauty  of  whose  characters  are  that  many  a  boy  who  is  now  ea- 

best  learned  from  the  warm  and  .  gerly  following  his  heroes  through 

generous  admiration  of  those  whom  the  swamps  of  the  San  tee  or  along 

they  opposed.  the  banks  of  the  Ashley,  will  find 

Hewitt,  describing  our  commu-  his  local  attachment  strengthened 

nityjttst before  the  revolution, says:  and  widened  into  affection  for  his 

^In   respect  of  rank,  all   men  re-  State,  and  in  the  time  to  come  will 

garded   their  neighbour  as  their  do  her  ready  and  unselfish  service, 

equal,  and  a  noble  spirit  of  benevo-  stimulated  by  the  heroic  traditions 

lence  pervaded    the    society.    In  to  which  the  imagination   of  the 

point  of  industry,  the  town  was  like  novelist  has  imparted  a  dramatic 

a  beehive,  and  there   were   none  and  living  reality, 

that  reaped  not  advantage,  more  or  But  even  during  the  passionate 

less,  from  the  flourishing  state  of  struggle    of   the    revolution,    the 

trade  and   commerce.    Pride  and  Carolina  character  never  lost  its 

ambition  had  not  crept  into  this  balance.      Its   independence    was 

community;  but  the  province  was  illustrated   by  the  boldness,  even 

fast  advancing  to  that  state  of  pow-  unto  blood,  with  which  men  took 

er  and  opulence,  when  some  dis-  opposite  sides ;  and  in  the  exulta- 

tinctions   among  men  necessarily  tion   of  complete  success,  it  never 

takes  place."  ceased  to  exercise  that  generous 

Butjust  then  came  the  revolution  forbearance,  that  wise  and  consci- 

to   draw    our   society  yet  closer  entious   appreciation   of   opposite 

together;  to  bring  out,  in  all  their  opinions  and  conflicting  sentiment 

strength,  the  peculiar  excellencies  which  has  always  been  one  of  its 

of  our  character ;  to  temper  that  peculiar  excellencies ;  an^gft  was 

character    by    suffering,    and    to  Francis  Marion,  the  type  of  all  that 

crown    it  with  the  glory  of  sue-  is  heroic  in   our  State  character, 

cessful    and    heroic   a(^hievement  who  called  upon  the  Legislature  to 

But    during    the   revolution,   the  respecttherightsof  the  vanquished, 

strong  individuality  of  the  Carolina  and  to  save  the  Tories  from  the 

character  impressed  itself  upon  the  retributive  justice  of  the  Confisca- 

struggle,  and  developed  into  that  tion  Act 
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From  that  period  onwards,  the  order,  not  by  authority  of  rules, 
same  high  and  generous  justice  has  but  by  the  graces  of  deportment; 
marked  the  conduct  of  the  State  such  were  the  qualifications  which 
and  the  character  of  our  public  commended  him  to  the  Presidency 
men.  In  the  Continental  Con-  of  the  Semite,  and  which  fiicilitated 
gress — in  the  Constitutional  Con-  the  transaction  of  business  while 
vention — always,  by  all  men — has  preserving  the  decorum  of  the 
the  same  tribute  been  borne  to  the  body.  There  was,  probably,  not 
Carolina  character — its  uniform  an  instance  of  disorder  or  a  disa- 
courtesy,  its  strong  tenacity  of  its  greeable  scene  during  his  long 
own  opinions,  but  the  same  careful  continued  Presidency.  He  classed 
and  conscientious  regard  of  the  democratically  in  politics,  but  was 
opinions  and  feelings  of  others  ;  its  as  much  the  favourite  of  one  side  of 
claim,  quiet,  but  firm,  to  be  treated  the  house  as  of  the  other,  and  that 
with  its  full  measure  of  respectful  in  the  high  party  times  of  the  war 
consideration,  but  in  return,  always  with  Great  Britain,  which  so  much 
bearing  itself  to  others  as  recog-  exasperated  party  spirit.^ 
nized  and  respected  equals.  It  Well,  indeed,  may  we  look  back 
came  down  to  us  from  the  revolu-  with  grateful  pride  upon  this  period 
tion  to  later  days.  Indeed,  I  know  of  our  history.  Trained  by  the 
no  more  perfect  picture  of  its  long,  varied  political  experience  of 
varied  excellencies  than  that  admi-  her  colonial  and  revolutionary 
rable  character  drawn  by  an  emi-  trials,  the  State  had  contributed 
nent  statesman,  of  John  Gaillard,  largely  to  the  wise  and  sober  eoun- 
for  near  thirty  years  a  Senator  from  cils  which  organized  the  national 
this  State,  arid  for  at  least  half  of  government,  under  whose  benefi- 
that  time  the  presiding  officer  of  cent  administration  she  hoped  to 
the  Senate.  Sprung  from  the  old  reap  the  reward  of  past  sacrifices. 
Huguenot  stock — a  large  slave-  And,  when  that  government  corn- 
holder — an  eminent  jurist — reared  menced  its  new  and  difficult  life,  she 
in  the  midst  of  all  those  influences  served  it  with  honourable  fidelity, 
to  which  we  attribute  the  peculiar-  In  the  party  struggles  which  char- 
ities of  our  character,  nocofth'at  acterizeid  the  first  thirty  years  of  its 
preeminent  intellect  which  takes  a  existence,  she  adhered,  with  un- 
few  great  men  out  of  their  local  changing  firmness,  to  the  political 
connection,  and  gives  them,  as  it  creed  which  she  professed,  but  her 
were,  the  freedom  of  the  world —  public  life  was  marked  by  a  manlj 
he  was  exactly  the  type  of  the  truthfulness,  a  conscientious  justice, 
people  he  represented.  Of  him  a  simple  and  generous  courtesy, 
Mr.  Benton  says:  ''In  the  language  which  has  become  a  tradition  ia 
of  Mr.  Macon,  beseemed  bom  for  our  political  history.  At  home  she 
that  station.  Urbane  in  his  man-  was  eminently  prosperous  —  her 
ners,  amiable  in  temper,  scrupu-  commerce  expanded,  her  agricol- 
lously  impartial,  attentive  to  his  ture  stimulated  by  the  possession  of 
dutiesgpxemplary  patience,  perfect  a  great  and  necessary  staple,  devel- 
knowledge  of  the  rules,  quick  and  oped  prodigiously  in  extent  and 
clear  discernment,  uniting  absolute  wonderfully  in  science — the  graces 
firmness  of  purpose  with  the  great-  of  her  character  fiourished  in  rich 
est  gentleness  of  manners— setting  luxuriance,  and  the  culture,  refine- 
young  Senators  right  with  a  deli-  ment  and  hospitality  of  her  people, 
cacy  and  amenity  which  spared  the  and  especially  of  her  old  and  hon- 
confusion  of  a  mistake — ^preserving   oured  metropolis,  added  an  exquis- 
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ite  charm  to  the  graver  virtaes  of  ceptional  natures,  to  do  his  duty  in 
her  character.    And  this  fullness  of  charity  with  all  men.    He  died  in 
an  elevated   and  happy  life  found  1822,  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
its  highest  expression  in  the  lives  contest  as  to  the  admission  of  Mis- 
of  her  chosen  and   distinguished  souri — a  contest  which  he  had  la- 
statesmen.    She  was  represented  in  boured  earnestly  to  compose,  and 
the  Senate  by  the  eminent  man  to  he  died  thinking  that  not  without 
whom  I  have  just  referred,  and  by  success  he  had  striven  to  restore 
others  in  nothing  less  than  eaual.  peace   to   the  land   he  so  dearly 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  loved.    He  was  taken  away  in  the 
her  youthful  intellect  found  such  very  meridian  of  his  fame  and  use- 
exponents  as  Calhoun  and  Cheves ;  fulness,  as  if  such  a  pure  and  noble 
while  both  her  character  and  intel-  spirit  was  unfit  for  the  fierce  and 
lect  found  its  noblest  illustration  in  fanatic  struggle  which,  from  that 
one  whose  name  is  identified  with  day  to  this,  has  grown  deeper  and 
all  that  is  pure  and  lovely,  and  of  deadlier.    As  he  had  lived,  sO  he 
good  report  in  our  national  life.  died.    All  through  life  he  had  ac- 
ini 811,  William   Lowndes  en-  cepted  high  responsibilities  as  God's 
tered  Congress,  and  for  ten  years  appointment,  and  when  at  last  God 
his  calm,  sagacious  mind  teimpered  called  him  from  this  narrow  and 
the  wisdom  of  our  national  coun-  perplexed   field   to  far  wider  and 
cils.    Gently  and  softly,  like  the  clearer  duties,  he  bowed  his  head 
pure  and  wholesome  light,  his  in-  meekly,  and  with  Christian  sereni- 
fiuence  spread  beyond  his  native  ty,  received  death's  summons  to  this 
State,  until  it  lit  the  remotest  cor-  great  promotion — 

ners  of  this  great  Union.  Con-  p^^  doubtless  unto  him  was  ^iven 
cemed  only  to  do  right,  willing  and  A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit, 
anxious  to  believe  all  men  as  pure  I"  *^®  great  offices  which  suit  * 
as  himself,  his  swee^  and  earnest  "^^^  '""  «^°"»  •"*'«*"  °^  ""^""'- 
nature  disarmed  the  fiercest  oppo-  In  selecting  such  men  as  exam- 
sition  and  softened  the  bitterest  ples,as  the  highest  illustrations  of  our 
prejudice.  Active  and  foremost  at  life  and  history — men  whose  wide 
a  period  of  great  political  excite-  and  happy  influence  sprang  rather 
ment,  when  not  personal  vanity,  but  from  their  character  than  their  in- 
public  zeal  might  naturally  tempt  tellect — men  in  whom  the  posses- 
a  statesman  of  his  great  gifts  to  sion  of  great  mental  power  did  not 
gather  power  unto  himself,  and  to  strike  the  public  with  absorbing 
triumph  in  his  cause,  he  earned  the  force,  only  because  great  intellect 
noblest  eulogy  which  I  think  can  was  so  in  harmony  with  other  traits 
be  paid  to  an  American  statesman —  that  it  simply  perfected  the  symme- 
that  he  was  the  mediator  rather  try  of  the  whole  character — I  feel, 
than  the  leader  of  the  House.  In  to  use  Mr.  Lowndes'  own  eloquent 
eontact  with  the  quiet  and  strength  language,  **To  such  men  we  can  do 
of  his  intellect,  men  of  more  fiery  no  honour;  all  records  of  the  pres- 
energy  grew  calm,  and  men  of  ent  must  be  lost;  history  must  be 
weaker  resolution  grew  strong.  I  a  fable  or  a  blank,  or  their  fame  is 
need  not  dwell  upon  his  career ;  it  secure."  But  they  are  types  of  a 
is  familiar  to  us  all.  The  great  character  which  I  have  not  the 
purpose  of  his  life  was  duty,  and  it  heart  to  say  we  have  lost,  but 
was  his  rare  felicity,  a  privilege  which,  I  fear,  we  are  in  great  dan- 
given  in  the  angry  strife  of  human  ger  of  losing, 
ambition  to  but  a  few  lofty  and  ex-  In  rapidly  and  imperfectly  sketch- 
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ing  the  old  Carolina  character,  I  nolence^no  roice  to  offer  her  insolt 
have  not  dwelt  upon  our  courage —  While  the  institution  of  slivery, 
for  I  am  sure  we  are  as  brave  to-  modified  by  the  circumstances  of 
day  as  when  Col.  Barnwell  led  our  onr  early  settlement,  thus  shaped 
colonial  ancestors  through  the  our  social  habits  and  character,  it 
dreary  pine  forests  of  Nor£h  Caro-  exerted  a  direct  influence  uponoor 
lina  to  fight  the  Indians,  or  when  political  constitution.  The  fed 
Sumter,  and  Marion,  and  Horry,  af  that  the  citizens  of  the  State  owned 
the  head  of  the  untrained  and  un-  the  labour  of  the  State,  in  and  by 
paid  gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  itself  was  calculated  to  give  a  more 
crossed  swords  with  Tarlton's  cav-  decidedly  aristocratic  character  to 
airy.  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  our  our  political  system,  than  was  at 
intellect,  for  the  proofe  of  its  ready  all  consistent  with  the  strong  repub- 
and  sagacious  activity  are  even  now  lican  tendencies  which  all  the  facts 
found  in  every  department  of  the  oftheir  history  had  impressed  upon 
national  service.  I  have  not  dwelt  our  people,  and  the  effort  to  recon- 
upon  the  minor  virtues  of  our  re-  cile  the  arbitrary  principles  of  this 
finement  and  hospitality,  for  the  institution  with  the  democraticsym* 
grace  of  our  early  breeding  still  pathiesof  the  people,  has  developed 
lingers  with  us,  and,  like  those  in  our  State  a  very  peculiar  politi- 
beautiful  gardens  which  attract  and  cal  sentiment.  We  have  estab- 
charm  every  stranger  in  our  old  lished  a  conservative  government 
city,  its  welcome  and  familiar  per-  and  administered  it  on  democratic 
fume  scents  the  atmosphere  of  our  principles.  We  have  had  since  our 
roost  crowded  and  business  life,  settlement  no  less  than  five  distinct 
But  the  necessities  of  the  long,  bit-  governments,  and  from  the  funda- 
ter,  unworthy  struggle  into  which  mental  constitutions  of  John  Locke 
our  political  life  has  been  forced;  to  the  constitution  of  1790,  under 
the  angry  and  irritating  controver-  which  we  now  live,  the  object  of  each 
sies  in  the  midst  of  which  a  whole  amended  constitution  may,  I  think, 
generation  has  grown  up;  the  con-  be  fairly  stated  in  the  language  of 
atant,  of  nec;essity,  egotistical  vin-  the  preamble  to  those  famous  arti- 
dication  of  ourselves,  compelled  cles,  to  have  been  ^  to  avoid  erect- 
perhaps  by  perpetual  and  ungener-  ing  a  numerous  democracy.**— 
ous  disparagement;  all  this  has  We  have  always  recognized  the 
fretted  the  calm  old  temper,  irrita-  right  of  the  people  to  govern,  but 
ted  that  once  famous  courtesy,  and  have  carefully  guarded  the  rights  of 
unbalanced  that  generous  impar-  minorities  by  requiring  that  gov- 
tiality  which  once  made  our  pride  ernment  to  be  exerci^  through 
AS  it  did  our  strength.  And  in  the  formal  and  constitutional  agencies, 
miserable  crimination  and  recrimi-  We  have  adopted  the  principle  of 
nation  of  the  present  day,  the  boast-  universal  suffrage,  but  limited  with- 
ful  vindication  and  the  base  attack,  in  the  narrowest  compass  popular 
I  cannot  help  thinking  of  those  elections,  by  entrusting  the  roost 
days  not  so  far  removed,  when  South  important  to  the  representative  dia- 
Carolina  stood  among  her  sister  cretion  of  the  Legislature.  We 
States  with  no  defiance  on  her  have  given  unusual  weight  and  in- 
brow,  no  hatred  in  her  heart — ad-  fluence  to  property  in  arranging  the 
mired,  honoured,  loved — and  when,  base  of  our  representation,  but  while 
through  the  whole  length  and  we  base  the  representation  upon 
breadth  of  this  vast  Union,  no  hand  property,  the  choice  of  the  re|»«- 
could  have  been  found  to  do  her  sentative  is  given  to  the  people  in 
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the  widest  liberty.  In  fine,  every-  tained  the  Baronies  but  abolished 
where  we  see  two  principles  check-  the  Barons — destroyed  the  heredi- 
iog  each  other's  extreme  action.  tary  character  which  belonged  only 
A  comparison  of  Lockers  consti-  to  the  person,  bnt  installed  the  prin- 
tntion  with  our  present  system  of  ciple  in  an  independent  Senate, 
government,  will  afford  some  cu-  Again,  one  of  the  most  curious 
rioas  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  provisions  of  Locke's  constitutions 
which  we  have,  so  to  speak,  democ-    is  this : 

ntized  very  aristocratic  institu-  **  It  shall  be  a  base  and  vile  thing 
tions.  Professor  Rivers,  in  his  his-  to  plead  for  money  or  reward :  nor 
tory  of  South  Carolina,  after  givinff  shall  anyone  (except  he  be  near 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  kinsm  an,  not  further  off  than  cousin - 
the  legislative  body  was  constituted  german  to  the  party  concerned,)  be 
under  these  articles,  says,  very  cor-  permitted  to  plead  another  man's 
rectly :  ^*  The  landgraves  and  ca-  cause,  till,  before  the  Judge  in  open 
ciques  were  created  hy  the  Lords  Court,  he  hath  taken  an  oath  that 
Proprietors,  and  consequently  the  he  doth  not  plead  for  money  or  re- 
Parliament,  composed  in  this  man-  ward;  nor  hath  nor  will  receive, 
ner,  would  have  given  a  majority  nor  hath  indirectly  bargained,  with 
to  the  aristocracy,  until  nine  coun-  the  party  whose  cause  he  is  going 
ties  should  have  been  formed,  when  to  plead,  for  money  or  any  other 
the  representatives  of  the  people  reward,  for  pleading  his  cause." 
would  have  obtained  a  majority  of  The  object  of  this  provision  is 
one  vote."  Now  this,  it  is  clear,  manifest  Itwas  to  makeof  plead- 
was  a  very  liberal  provision ;  for  ing  before  the  Courts  of  Justice  a 
the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  patrician  privilege,  and  thus  secure 
population  in  the  colony,  creating  to  the  governing  class  the  immense 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  coun-  influence  which  attaches  to  the  ad- 
ties,  would  soon  have  made  the  ministration  of  the  law.  And  the 
popular  representation  a(l  powerful,  result  would  have  been  to  have 
But  I  refer  to  it  to  point  out  the  made  ofthe  profession  a  class  within 
striking  analogy  between  the  es-  a  class,  invested  even  with  higher 
sential  principle  of  this  scheme  and  power  and  more  extensive  influence 
the  theory  on  which  our  present  than  the  body  to  which  it  belonged, 
system  of  representation  is  based.  It  is  very  curious,  then,  to  see  how, 
For  just  as  soon  as  the  counties  be-  by  another  road,  the  profession  has 
came  numerous,  the  landgraves  and  reached  the  same  end.  For  I  think 
caciques,  putting  aside  their  heredi-  I  can  safe!  v  say  that,  in  no  other 
tary  character,  would  have  been  agricultural  country  in  the  world 
neither  more  nor  less  than  our  Par-  has  the  profession  of  the  law  so 
ish  Senators — that  is  to  say,  a  cer-  paramount  and  powerful  an  influ- 
tain  portion  ofthe  State  represented  ence  as  in  this  State.  From  the 
by  them  would,  on  account  of  its  days  of  Nicholas  Trott  and  Sir  £g- 
wealth  in  land  and  negroes,  have  erton  Leigh,  to  the  present  day,  the 
been  entitled  to  more  than  its  pro-  politics  of  the  State,  both  domestic 
portional  share  of  representatives,  and  federal,  has  been  entrusted  to 
In  fact,  the  old  scheme  was  the  the  hands  of  the  lawyers.  The 
more  liberal ;  for,  sitting  in  one  great  civilians  and  many  of  the 
house,  this  aristocracy  would  soon  soldiers  of  our  revolutionary  period, 
have  found  themselves  in  a  perpet-  and  almost  all  of  our  leading  statea- 
ual  and  powerless  minority.  In  our  men  of  more  recent  times,  have 
present  system  we  have  thus  re-  been  educated  to  and  distinguished 
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at  the  Bar.  This  is  owing  partly  differences  with  the  spirit  of  calm, 
to  the  fact  that,  with  the  iostitotion  considerate  justice,  of  wise  and  ja- 
ofslaverv,  we  also  had  the  common  dicioos  compromise.  Thus,  from 
law  of  England,  and  as  it  had  to  be  the  earliest  days  of  our  history  un- 
applied and  adapted  to  new  and  til  now — in  your  presence,  Mr. 
unusual  occurrences,  not  only  for  a  President,  I  can  only  venture  on  a 
long  time  our  judicial  decisions  had  general  truth,  to  which  all  who 
a  legislative  character,  but  in  the  hear  me  will  find  the  fitting  appli- 
business  of  legislation  we  needed  cation — ^furnishing  pure  and  able 
men  familiar  with  both  the  princi-  and  true  men,  whose  laborious  and 
pies  and  practice  of  that  law.  It  honoured  lives  have  attracted  pub- 
was  owing  also  in  some  degree  to  lie  confidence,  won  public  affection, 
the  fact,  that  a  great  deal  of  slave  and  impersonated  to  the  popular 
law  had  to  be  administered  by  the  sense  the  highest  attributes  of  that 
slave  owner  himself;  that  in  the  most  perfect  and  godlike  concep- 
condition  of  the  country,  resulting  tion  of  th^  human  intellect — ^legal 
from  the  employment  of  slave  la-  justice. 

hour,  a  great  many  duties  requiring       In  referring  to  these  famous  con- 

a  certain   extent  of  legal  knowU  stitulions  of  Locke,  I  will  venture 

edge,  had  to  be  entrusted  to  the  to  make  a  suggestion,  which,  al- 

body  of  citizens,  who  thus  learned  though  perhaps  a  digreesion,  natu- 

to  refer  to  legal  opinions  and  decis-  rally  occurs  to  me  here;  and  that  is, 

ions,  and  were  prepared  to  appre-  that  they  may  have  been  in  some  de- 

ciate  the  character  and  uses  of  legal  gree  misunderstood.    It  may  be  a 

ability.     And  with  truth  it  can  be  too  refined  and  fanciful  theory,  but 

said,  that  seldom  has  any  country  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they 

furnished  a  class  of  men  who  have  assume  a  very  different  character  if 

so  nobly  vindicated  their  fitness  for  they  are  considered  as  the  form  of 

high  trust,  than  that  long  line  of  a  government  for  a  free  white  race 

venerable  Judges  and  famous  advo-  based  on  a  population  of  slaves, 

cates  to  whom  the  private  and  pub-  than  they  do  as  usually  regarded, 

lie   interests  have   been   confided.  For  instance,  take  this  provision  : 
Called,  by  public  opinion,  to  exer-       "  In  every  seignory,  barony  or 

cise  their  abilities,  not  merely  pro-  manor,  all  leet  men  shall  be  under 

fessionally,  but  in  every  department  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective 

of  State  service,  the  intellect  of  our  lords  of  the  seignory,  barony  or 

Bar  has  been  trained  by  a  wider  manor,  without  appeal  from  him. 

and  more  liberal  culture  than  is  Nor  shall  any  leet  man  or  leet  wo- 

usual  with  the  profession  in  older  man  have  liberty  to  gooff  the  land 

and  more  artificial  civilizations,  and  of  their  particular   lord,  and  live 

our  great  advocates  have  been  thus  anywhere  else,  without  license  ob- 

raised  above  the  technical  influence  tained  from  their  lord  under  hand 

of  an  acute  but  narrow  calling,  and  and  seal. 

converted  into  high  public  officers,  ^*  All  the  children  of  leet  men 
to  whose  hands  the  justice  of  the  shall  be  leet  men,  and  so  to  all  gen- 
country,  in   its  widest  extent,  has  erations." 

been  entrusted.  Nobly  have  they  Apply  this  to  the  settlers  of  Car- 
discharged  that  trust,  and  given  to  olina — to  free  Englishmen  any- 
their  native  State  examples  of  con-  where  in  John  Lockers  time,  and 
summate  ability,  profound  and  va-  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  re- 
ried  learning,  spotless  integrity—  volting.  Could  a  philosopher  like 
tempering  our  public  and  private  Locke  have  so  presumptuously  de* 
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fied  the  great  truth  of  hnman  pro-  session  of  this  character  or  influ- 
gress,  so  misread  the  history  of  his  ence.  They  belong  to  the  whole 
own  country,  as  to  declare  of  the  Sooth.  They  are  the  elements  of 
Anglo-Saxon  race  anywhere,  that  southern  civilization ;  and  all  that 
^  all  the  children  of  leet  men  shall  I  have  meant  to  claim  is, that  owing 
be  leet  men,  and  so  to  all  genera-  to  our  early  settlement,  the  germs 
tions  ?"  But  if  we  suppose  that  he  of  these  influences  were  first  devel- 
looked  forward  to  the  application  oped  here,  thus  making  us  an  his- 
of  these  constitutions  to  a  country  torical  type  of  the  great  southern 
peopled  by  two  races — one  supe-  section  of  the  TTnion.  Such  a  claim 
rior,  the  other  inferior;  one  white,  does  no  injustice  to  the  history  of 
the  other  black ;  one  master,  the  other  States,  and  is  based  upon  no 
other  slave ;  is  it  not  very  possible  presumptuous  assumption  of  our 
that  this  was  an  ingenious  provision  own  superiority, 
by  which  he  hoped  in  time  to  at-  I  hope  I  need  make  no  apology 
tach  the  labourer  to  the  soil,  to  con-  for  the  rather  political  colour  of 
vert  slavery  into  serfdom !  this  discourse,  because  what  is  his- 
I  cannot  enter  now  into  a  full  tory  to  us  was  politics  to  our  fore- 
analysis  of  our  successive  constitu-  fathers,  and  the  life  and  character 
tions.  In  the  ren^arks,  necessarily  of  a  State  can  scarcely  be  treated 
very  brief' and  desultory,  which  I  except  politically.  The  special  tenor 
have  now  made,  it  has  been  my  ob-  of  my  remarks  has  been  directed,  I 
jeet  to  show  that  these  three  ele-  frankly  admit,  by  what  I  consider 
ments:  1.  The  mixed  character  an  evident  and  an  unfortunate 
of  our  early  settlers.  2.  The  com-  truth ;  and  that  is,  that  the  last 
mon  law  habit  of  thought,  and  the  few  years  have  developed  in  South 
political  theories  of  1688,  peculiar  Carolina  two  schools  of  opinion, 
to  our  early  English  settlement.  which;starting  from  the  same  point, 
3.  The  institution  of  slavery — have  have  wandered  off  into  extreme  and 
combined  to  form  the  social  and  opposite  errors.  On  the  one  side 
political  character  of  the  State,  we  have  honest  and  true  men, 
That  our  social  character  was  strong-  goaded  by  the  irritating  controver- 
]y  marked,  indiiridual, independent,  sies  of  the  day  into  fierce  impa- 
brave,  just  and  courteous.  That  tience,  replying  to  unjust  and  un- 
our  political  constitution  was  a  com-  scrupulous  denunciation  by  a  rude 
promise  between  an  aristocratic  in-  and  unnatural  arrogance  that  of- 
stitution  and  a  democratic  senti-  fends  friends  as  well  as  foes,  who 
roent,  which  has  resulted  in  a  form  meet  one  extreme  and  disorganizing 
of  State  government  at  once  con-  policy  by  another  as  violent  and 
servative  and  liberal — a  constitution  unlawful,  for  whom  a  petulant  sus- 
under  which  our  material  interests  picion  has  created  a  restless  isola- 
have  prospered;  our  history  has  tion  that  strives  to  conceal  its  sense 
been  illustrated  by  great  men,  and  of  weakness  by  a  noisy  boastful- 
onr  whole  community  have  in  quiet  ness  of  strength— who,  exaggera- 
and  safety,  for  many  generations,  ting  many  of  the  very  best  features 
led  an  honourable,  prosperous  and  of  our  character,  present  to  the 
happy  life.  And  that  this  mixed  world  a  distorted  picture  of  old 
character,  both  social  and  political,  Carolina.  For  if  slavery,  that  in- 
has  been  a  peculiar  and  influential  stitution  in  defence  of  which  they 
element  in  the  general  history  of  stand,  with  all  the  courage  if  not 
tbe  country.  Of  course  I  do  not  the  temper  gf  their  fathers,  has 
arrogate  to  Carolina  the  sole  pos-  done  anything  for  us,  it  has  made 
VOL.  V.            20 
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itt  a  grave,  earnest,  resolute,  just  pie  in  cancns  the  rights  which  ibey 

people.    Look  at  the  great  men  in  can  have  only  in  convention  l^ally 

whom  the  State  lives,  the  Rntr  assembled ;  and  removed,  as  far  as 

ledges  and  Pinckneys  of  the  revo-  possible,  every  obstacle  to  the  im- 

lotion ;  men  of  later  day,  like  Gail-  mediate  expression  in  law  of  the 

lard  and  Sumter,  and  Judge  Smith,  will  or  caprice  of  the  majority  for 

and  Lowndes,  and  Calhoun,  and  the  time ;  in   a  word,  which  has 

Hayne,  and  Cheves,  and  Drayton,  done  everything  it  could  to  render 

and  so  many  others,  not  less  hon-  our  government  an  absolute  democ- 

onred,  who  have  lived  and  died  in  racy,  as  incompatible  with  liberty 

the   home  service  of   the   State,  as  absolute  monarchy  itaelf." 

How  strong,  and  yet  how  quiet ;  Between    these    two    extremes, 

calm,  resolute  men  ;  just,  and  gen-  Carolina  stands  now  as  she  has  al- 

eroua,  and  firm ;  men  who  governed  ways  done,  and  I  know  no  sarer 

others  because  they  governed  them-  way  to  maintain  her  in  her  old  and 

selves;  men  who,  in  the  very  tem-  honoured  place,  than  to  make  her 

pest  of  party  strife,  sons  familiar  with  her  past  Itistory ; 

.,.,,,       ^.      ,           .        ,    .  and  this  Society  can  do  the  State 

would  love  the  gleams  of  good  that  •       i     i  i^i         "^    •        x.      r    ».    ' 

broke  incalculable    service   by   fostering 

From  either  side.    Nor  reil  their  eyes;  the  studv  of  her  history,  and  sup* 

And  ifsome  dreadful  need  should  rise,  p\y\ns  the  material  for  thorougii 

strode"    •            ^^'         ''"''  »n<i  i°>P«rtial  knowledge.     I  have 

endeavoured  to  show  that  our  ch8^ 
While  on  the  other  side,  we  acter  was  formed  by  elements  at 
have  men  eoually  honest,  who,  work  in  the  very  eariiest  periods  of 
wearied  and  disgusted  with  these  our  history,  and  in  the  events  of 
extravagancies,  would  rashly  des-  our  history  will  be  found  the  growth 
troy  those  peculiarities  of  our  State  and  expansion  of  that  character, 
character  and  constitution,  which  In  the  volume  of  proceedings  which 
are  liable  to  such  mischievous  exag-  we  have  already  published,  will  be 
geration;  who  would  eradicate  our  found  a  catalogue  of  the  documents 
old  State  pride ;  destroy  the  old  relating  to  our  colonial  history,  ex- 
conservative  character  of  our  State  isting  in  the  British  State  offices— 
politics;  strip  us  bare  of  all  the  a  catalogue  which  we  owe,  in  great 
glorious  achievements  of  the  past,  part,  to  the  energetic  and  intelli- 
and  drive  us,  destitute  and  dishon-  gent  industry  of  Professor  Riven, 
cured,  into  the  fit  companionship  of  of  Columbia.  Any  one  who  will 
a  vagabond  and  demoralized  dem-  run  over  that  catalogue  will  be 
ocracy ;  a  democracv  which^  in  the  struck  with  the  value  and  extent  of 
language  of  one  of  the  boldest  and  the  collection,  the  interesting  char- 
honestest  thinkers  in  the  country,  acter  of  the  events  to  which  thej 
"has  modified  our  State  constitu-  relate,  and  the  mass  of  curious  and 
tions.in  a  democratic  sense;  has  important  information  which  they 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  would  furnish  to  our  history  if  pro- 
judiciary  by  rendering  the  judges  cured  and  published.  Indeed,  until 
elective  by  the  people  for  short  they  are  so  published,  the  historv  of 
terms  of  service,  and  reeligible ;  this  SUte  cannot  be  written,  and 
tampered  with  the  noble  system  of  yet  it  is  high  time  that  it  should 
the  common  law,  assailed  the  prin-  be.  We  cannot  draw  strength  and 
oiple  of  vested  rights,  struck  at  the  knowledge  from  a  purer  source  than 
very  principle  of  constitutional  gov-  from  the  words  and  deeds  of  those 
ernment,  by  asserting  for  the  peo-  sagacious  men  who,  with  time  and 
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great  tronble,  laid  the  foundatioDs  the  great  lustrous  stars  shining  se- 
of  the  State  which  we  so  proudly  renely  and  steadily  above  us,  has 
call  our  own.  The  task  which  they  taken  uncounted  years  to  reach  us, 
be^an  it  is  ours  to  carry  on  through  and  that  theitt  are  still  other  orbs, 
difficulties  and  dangers  not  greater  the  glory  of  whose  brightness  has 
but  different.  The  institution  which,  not  yet  travelled  the  infinite  dis- 
with  them,  was  an  experiment,  has  tances  of  space,  but  that  in  the  full- 
become  the  corner  stone  of  our  so-  ness  of  time  they  will  shine  in  their 
cial  and  political  life,  and  it  has  be-  appointed  places.  And  so  with  na- 
oome  our  duty  to  prove  to  a  skep-  tions.  God^s  time  is  not  as  our 
tical  and  hostile  world  that  it  is  time,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  late 
compatible  with  the  great  interests,  or  how  soon  a  great  national  duty, 
the  high  ends,  the  purifying  and  fitly  discharged,  will  shine  as  an  ex« 
elevating  influences  of  a  Christian  ample  to  the  generations  of  men ; 
civilization.  Surely  it  is  no  light  but  the  time  will  come  when  its 
duty,  no  trifling  responsibility.  It  light  shall  have  traversed  the  long 
has  to  be  borne  in  trial  and  doubt  years  of  darkness,  and  then  it  wifl 
and  difficulty,  but  the  end  is  cer-  stand  in  pure  and  full  effulgence,  a 
tain.  If  we  are  indeed  carrying  perpetual  and  guiding  light,  fixed, 
out  God's  plans,  the  hour  of  triumph  eternal  in  the  Heavens, 
will  come.  It  may  not  be  to-day  Notb. — Since  writing  the  above 
or  to-morrow ;  our  children's  child-  address,  I  have  seen  in  Bishop 
ren  may  have  to  take  up  our  con-  Meade's  ^  Old  Churches  and  Old 
troversy,  but  what  then  9  Among  Families  in  Virginia,"  a  passage  in 
those  wonderful  facts  which  astron-  reference  to  the  Society  of  Virginia^ 
oroy  has  taught  us — facts  so  vast  containing  some  opinions  similar  to, 
that  they  seem  almost  beyond  the  and  some  different  from  those  which 
measure  of  our  finite  intelligence —  I  have  expressed,  and  I  would  refer 
there  is  one  which,  sublime  in  itself,  any  reader  interested  in  examining 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  furnish  the  subject  himself  to  those  voi- 
a  moral  analogy  even  still  more  umes. 
impressive.    It  is  that  the  light  of 
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ervation as  the  Address  of  Mr.  Trescot— >£<&. 
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Bear  Hou9e^  May,  185-.  The  acting  of  Sdlene  was  perfec- 
Mt  DEAR  Paul,— The  heavenly  tion,  and  she  glided,  or  was  about 
spectacle  has  been  enacted,    Phoe-  ^  S^^^^  ^"^  *^®  *'^™®  ^^  Phoebus, 
bus  and  Selene  took  their  benefit  «8  only  she  can  do,  when  a  side 
according  to  announcement,  on  Fri-  »c«ne,  representing    a    cloud,   by 
day  last,  in  the  drama  of  the  eclipse,  »orae  naismana^ment  on  the  part 
their  only  appearance  on  the  celes-  o^  t^«  soene-shifter,  wm  drawn  be- 
tial  boards  in  the  same  play  and  ^ore  the  group,  and  thus  unfortu- 
characters,  to  this  generation.    Of  natelybid  the  most  exciting  part  of 
course  all  hands  were  anxious  to  ^^^  performance  from  view, 
profit  by  the  occasion  offered,  to  I  may  mention,  as  a  fact  for  the 
witness  their  performance  in  their  curious  in  such  matters,  that  I  did 
favorite  parts ;  and  the  more,  as  the  not  observe  the  fowls  to  retire  to 
almanac  man  had    prepared   the  roost,  as  recorded  of  those  hens  and 
"  awe  struck  spectator"  to  expect  a  roosters  whose  fortune    it  was  to 
**  catastrophe  to  the  planetary  sys-  have  lived  in  the  time  of  that  other 
tern."    The  country  ^rls  in  Sunday  great  representation  of  this  play, 
gowns,  and  jaunty  ribbons  of  red  spoken  of  in  the   almanac.     The 
and  yellow,  flocked  to  the  towns  in  only  evidence  that  came  under  my 
one-horse    wagons,    attended    by  notice,  demonstrating  that  the  "do- 
their  swains;  as  they  always  do  on  mestics"  took  any  observation  at 
all  occasions  of  great  natural  phe-  all  on  the  state  of  affairs  above, 
nomena ;    the  streets  affording  a  was  furnished  by  a  favourite  drake, 
more  unobstructed  view  than  the  always  famous  at  descrying  any  an- 
hemmed  in  horizon  of  the  country,  usual  commotion  in  the  elements, 
Mr.  Simon  Grunter  found   his  who  laid  his  head  gravely  to  one 
simple   contentment  in   a  private  side,  and  gazed  upward  a  moment 
piece  of  smoked  glass,  under  a  tree  intently  at  the  scene,  when,  with  a 
at  the  Bears.  From  this,  his  pit, with  short  ^  quack  1  qu  ack  I "  (meaning, 
smoked  glass  to  eye,  he  witnessed  I  presume,  he  had  witnessed  strang- 
the  progress  of  the  plot    Though  er  things  up  there,  and  seen  darker 
no  connoisseur  in  the  Thespian  art,  days  before,)   he   went    waddling 
he  could  not  but  be  of  opinion,  that  away  to  his  paddlin^s  in  the  water, 
the  acting  of  Phoebus,  m  the  main  Such,  Potter,  is  the  sum  of  my 
characterized  by  a  high  order  of  observations  ^through  that  private 
histrionic  talent,  was  yet  in  parts  pieceofsmolced  glass.    As  the  era- 
open  to  just  criticism :   as,  e.  g^  torical  efforts  of  that  renowned  sol- 
where  he  is  about  to  embrace  S6-  dier,  "  more  accustomed  to  fighting 
lene,  and  hide  her  blushes  in  his  than  speaking,**  are  always  received 
bosom,  he  fell  short  in  alacrity  ;  he  with  applause,  may  I  not  at  least 
lacked  empressement — he  was  too  anticipate  for  thesjB  astronomical  in- 
unconcerned.    Mr.  Grunter  felt  like  vestigations,  a  favourable,  thoQgh 
having  matters  hurried  forward  un-  silent  reception  ? 
der  those  interesting  circumstances.  You  truly  say  the  recollections  of 
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our  walk  from  Oxford  to  ShipBton  to  die,  aro9e  from  his  grief  at  being 
can  Dever  be  obliterated.  Its  inci-  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  for- 
dents  and  impressions  come  clus-  ever  his  beautiful  country  seat  of 
tering  forth  from  the  store-house  of  Ballynagar,  near  Limerick.  His  son, 
memory,  each  forward  to  be  dwelt  also  a  pious  young  man,  but  with 
upon,  each  eager  to  be  noticed  first  an  eye  probably  to  the  main  chance. 
It  was  on  the  Yth  of  June  we  left  tried  to  console,  and  reconcile  his 
the  former  place  for  Woodstock —  father  to  the  change,  by  represent^ 
just  the  season  when  the  English  ing  that  he  was  ffoing  on  a  happy 
landscape,  (which,  like  the  German  journey,  to  a  far  better  place  I  '^  I 
language,  is  **  Gesondert^  urid  nur  doubt  it,  my  son,"  said  old  Croker, 
sieh  9elbfir  gleieh^*)  unsurpassed  in  "•  I  doubt  it ;  heaven  is  doubtless  a 
all  the  world  for  tranquil,  attractive  very  fine  place,  according  to  all  ac- 
beauty,  aqd  variety  charming  and  counts,  but,  at  all  events,  Ballyoag- 
surprising  at  every  step,  was  in  all  ar  is  good  enough  for  me." 
its  height  of  loveliness :  the  hedge  Does  not  the  savour  still  linger  of 
rows,  that  feature  of  England,  in  that  choice  little  lunch  partaken  of 
full  bloom,  sending  forth  grateful  at  the  "  Roe  Buck,"  before  setting 
•odors ;  the  green  laneSythose  charm-  out  ?  No  way-side  in  ds  in  any  land 
ing,  mysterious,  sequestered  lanes,  to  compare  with  those  of  Mother 
inviting  ever  willing  steps ;  and  re-  England.  But  by  what  appellations 
vealing  at  every  turn  new  beauties ;  are  they  not  called  ?  Have  they ' 
the  slopes  and  banks  all  flowered,  not  exhausted  the  vocabulary,  and 
and  nestling  hamlets  smiling  from  pressed  man  and  his  members, 
the  vales ;  the  parish  churches  and  beasts,  birds,  fishes  and  insects, 
parks,  the  lawns  and  vistas.  Ah,  things  celestial  and  terrestrial  into 
Paul  1  Our  dear  new  Yankee  land  the  service  ?  But  what  of  the  name 
will  need  to  undergo  a  great  and  without,  so  you  find  snugness  and 
mighty  process  of  grading,  and  comfort,  cleanliness  and  civility 
draining,  and  renovation,  eV  it  ri-  within,  with  good  roast  beef,  hot 
val  old  England  in  rural  charms ;  muffins,  ^^and  a  mug  of  ale,"  **able 
but  then  we  have  our  boundless  to  make  a  cat  speak,  and  a  man 
forests,  you  know,  and  Niagara  and  dumb."  Only  do  you  know,  Paul, 
the  prairies,  with  unlimited  space  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  get 
to  do  it  in,  and  manif<§st  destiny  to  over  that  other  exclusivelv  English 
back  us  up.  institution,  the  unavoidable,  inexor- 
I  do  not  wonder  the  Englishman  able,  and  inevitable  "boots!"  Do 
loves  his  home,  and  for  two  rea-  you  remember  how  it  poured  all 
sons :  it  is  the  only  soil  where  snob-  the  way  to  Woodstock,  one  of  those 
isbness  is  indigenous — the  only  at-  warm,  refreshing  s))ring-like  rains, 
mosphere  where  it  is  cultivated  as  dropping  as  soft  as  blessings  from 
a  science,  (rather  grace,)  and  where  the  clouds?  and  how  we  tookshel- 
itvegetatesin unmolested, unpruned  ter  in  the  "Swan," — "licensed  to 
luxuriance.  And  the  fascinations  sell  wine,  beer,  and  other  good 
of  the  landscape  are  such  as  must  cheer  " — where  we  passed  for  vent- 
prove  attractive  to  a  people  not  able  Johnny  Crapeaus,  the  honest 
whollydevoidof  the  love  of  nature,  host  actually  commending  our  at- 
and  capable  of  "  holding  commu-  tainments  in  the  speaking  and  use 
nion  with  her  visible  forms."  You  of  mother  tongue — and  when  he 
have  heard  of  the  pious  old  Irish  became  unsafely  inquisitive  in  his 
gentleman  named  Croker,  whose  thirst  for  knowledge  about  France, 
only  trouble  of  mind  when  he  came  and  we  could  no  longer  safely  rely 
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upon  our  geographies  and  general  standing  ¥    Would  you  not  like  to 

information,  how  we  changed  the  look  into  that  room  again  f     Oar 

aubject  to  "  another  mug  of  jale  ?**  wives  must  sleep  together  in  that 

Mr.  Paul  Potter,  if  I  were  a  lim-  bed,  Mr.  Potter ,  it  will  help  to 

ner  do  you  know  what  subject  I  domesticate  the  circumstance  in  our 

would  select  to  expend  my  genius  families. 

and    energies    upon  ?      Would    I  It  has  occurred  to  me,  whether 
seize  upon  the  moment,  when  ar-  our  inquiries  of  the  good  people  of 
rived   at  Woodstock,  drenched  to  Woodstock  about  the  ruins,  or  site 
the  skin,  and  without  a  change,  we  of   the    ^*  King's    Manor  House," 
presented  our  dripping  bodies  for  built  by  the  first  Henry,  and  the 
lodgings  at  the   **Bear"   inn? —  Labyrinth  and  Tower  of  Fair  Roe- 
(founded  by  that  ancestor  of  mine,  amond,  erected  by  the  second,  were 
who  came  over  at  the  conquest.)  fairly  legitimate.    Yet  that  such  a 
No,  sir !    I  would  not  seize  upon  pile  was  once  standing,  not  over  a 
that  moment ;  I  would  wait  until  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village, 
having  told  our  story  to  the  moth-  is  beyond  a  doubt.     Whence  then 
erly,  good-natured  hostess,  and  been  their  ignorance  of  even  its  past  ex 
accepted,  and  shown  our  room —  istence,  let    alone  the  marvelous 
(Paul,  your  tongue  was  ever  a  pass-  stories  connected  with  its  history  f 
port  to  the  hearts  of  the  old  ladies)  What  a  blow  at  the  authenticity  of 
— we  —we  went  to  bed.    Now,  in  tradition  1     Or  what  an  argument 
the  mere  act  of  going  to  bed,  there  in  favour  of  popular  education  I  We 
is  nothing  unusual,  to  be  sure,  even  might  with  equal  success  have  re- 
though  it  be  in  the  middle  of  the  quested    an    introduction    to  the 
day,  neither  is  there  anything  wor-  "good  devil  of  Woodstock,"  who 
thy  of  being  transmitted  to  poster-  so  haunted  the  rumpish  coromis- 
ity  on  canvas ;  but  the  condition,  sioners  sent  to  survey  the  royal 
man,  the   condition ;   every  thing  demesnes.    Though  bom  upon  the 
is  in  the  condition ;   and   when  I  spot,  as  were  their  father's  fathers, 
call  to  mind  how,  while  our  clothes  ^  they  had  never  heard  tell  of  any 
were  put  to  dry,  we  got  into  bed  such  a  place," — and  to  our  appeal 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  a  that  Sir  Walter  Scott   lays  there 
great  and  sensible  monarch,  (ac-  the  scene  of  one   of  his  novels, 
cording  to  Robertson)  returned  to  "  they  did'nt  know  who  Scott  migbt 
the  common  mother  of  mankind,  be,  but  at  all  events,  he  was  mis- 
after  abdicating  his  imperial  cares,  taken." 

you  cannot  but  admit  my  discrimi-  The  beauties  of  Blenheim  made 

nation  in  the  choice  of  a  subject,  some  amends  for  our  disappoint- 

and  that  it  is  suggestive  of  naked  ment  in  not  drinking  from  Fair 

facts  worthy  the  pencil  of  a  Zam-  Rosamond's  Spring ;    and   as  the 

piere,  or  a  Caravaggio.  girl  at  the  Lodge  informed  ua  in 

But  did  we,  or  did  we  not,  while  regard  to  gaining  admittance,  *Hbej 

under  those   bed-clothes,  find   the  were  more  indulgent  to  furiners," 

resources  of  amusement   meagre  ?  so  did  those  furiners  feel  bound  to 

Did   or  did  not  the  echoes  of  that  be  thankful  for  the  smallest  fa voorS) 

chamber   ever    before    awake    to  especially  as  they  had  to  be  paid  for. 

heartier  peals?    But,  Paul, do  you  The  little  hamlet  whose  name 

think  we  did  right  to  smoke  cigars  has  escaped  you,  was  Chapel  house, 

in    that  curtained   bed  ?     Was  it  ten  miles  from  Shipston.    There  it 

properly  requiting  her  kindness  ?  was  we  witnessed  tne  rustic  court- 

I  wonder  if  that  Bear-Inn  is  still  ship,  whose  tender  passages  affected 
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you  ao  8eD6ibly,ai)d86tyoatoquot-  (the  guide)  and  the  roan  with  the 
iog  80  lustily  rusty  musket,  to  scare  the  "hechos** 
"How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay  green  in  the  big  ca?e,  to  our  exit  from  the 
birk,  same,  he  scarce  drew  breath.  Hear 
How  rich,"  &c.  Ynm :  "  That,  gintlerain,  is  thegreat 
It  was  along  here  also,  we  had  that  cave  of  Duncarry,  six  hundred  and 
famous  argumentation  oyer  the  first  sixty-six  feet  long,  and  ninety-six 
line  of  Gray's  Elegy,  whether  it  feet  high ;  Milestone  Rock  is  jist 
read,  ^*  The  curfew  tolls: — the  knell  fornist,  gintlemin  ;  and  Recalroy 
of  parting  day,"  or  "  The  curfew  Cave  is  nixt ;  ye's  enter  from  the 
tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day,"  you  land,  and  it's  three  hundred  and  fifty 
maintaining  that  a  curfew  could'nt  feet  long,  and  forty-five  feet  high,  it 
toll  a  knell; — like  that  other  fa-  is, gintlemin ;  that's  Port  Navaugh, 
mous  question  that  has  so  much  and  there 's  the  Rant's  organ,  gin- 
and  so  long  exercised  the  mind  of  tlemin;  them's  the  chimneys,  some 
English  scholars,  to  wit:  whether  of 'em  broke  off^  allowed  to  ha' 
the  cast-iron  duke  exclaimed  at  been  battered  down  by  tlie  Spanish 
Waterloo,  ^'Guards!  up  and  at  'em!"  armady,  gintlemin ;  mistakin  'em 
or  *'Up  Guards!  and  at 'em!"  for  the  tops  o'  Dunluce  Castle, 
I  still  repognize  the  supreme  sol-  about  four  miles  below  ;  there's 
ace  of  that  cigar,  as  we  rolled  along  Port  Nagrange  and  Port  Naffer, 
in  the  "Fly"  to  Stratford.  (If  gintlemin,  the  cause-ey  betwane; 
those  vehicles  are  namedVrom  any  there's  Koverinvalley  head,  and 
fiancied  resemblance  they  are  sup-  Chimney  head ;  the  giant's  ampi- 
posed  to  possess  to  Uncle  Toby's  thaater  betwane  ;  that's  the  giant's 
little  tormenter,  either  in  shape  or  crown  of  red-ochre,  gtntlemin,  and 
expedition,  they  are  as  unfortunately  the  mitre's  behind;  there's  the 
named  as  the  Dutch  Scbnell  post.)  king  and  his  nobles,  and  there's 
You  could  never  enjoy  a  cigar  with  the  nurse  and  child  on  her  back ; 
nae  Paul,  that  is,  in  the  matter  of  this  forninst  is  Bengore  head,  and 
relish;  I  sometimes  had  misgivings  that's  the  giant's  wash-basin,  gin- 
of  the  genuineness  of  your  taste,  tlemin,  where  the  giant  washes  his 
Reflecting  on  our  various  wander-  face  and  hands  every  morning  be- 
ings, how  universal  the  passion  for  fore  breakfast,  gintlemin ;  there  ye 
the  weed!  Where  have  we  not  seethe  horse-back,  gintlemin,  where 
found  smokers  f  Can  it  be  that  a  the  giant  rides;  that's  the  giant's 
taste  so  universal  should  be  "  un-  eye,  but  the  glass  is  out ;  and  this 
natural,  perverse  ?"  Do  you  recall  is  the  giant's  churn,  where  he 
the  wild  expression  of  delight  and  chums  his  crame  and  makes  butter, 
transport  with   whicl^    the   Irish-  gintlemin." 

man  (our  guide)  at  the  causeway.  To  what  further  degree  we  might 
smacked  his  lips  over  a  piece  of  have  been  initiated  into  the  myste- 
cavendish  f  It  was  a  passport  to  ries  of  the  amiable  giant's  domes- 
his  very  soul.  How  communicar-  tic  economies,  or  to  what  end  our 
tive,  how  attentive  he  became !  It  guide's  alarming  looseness  of  die- 
proved  indeed  the  master-key  to  the  tion  might  haply  have  conducted, 
great  deep  of  Hibernian  garrulity,  it  were  vain  to  conjecture,  (possi- 
I  advise  ail  tourists  thitherward,  to  bly,  having  made  the  acquaintance 
go  well  provided  with  cavendish ;  of  the  nurse  and  child,  we  should 
it  is  more  potent  than-  crowns,  next  have  been*  favoured  with  an 
From  the  moment  we  entered  the  introduction  to  his  wife,)  had  you 
boat  in  Port  Cowan,  with  himself,  not,  in  a  sort  of  justifiable,  self-de- 
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fensive  soliloquy,  interrupted  the  yellow  locks,  leaped  with  a  soream 

rapid    current  of    bis  words,  by  and  a  laugh  clean  out  of  the  water, 

^'wondering  to  what  action,  of  what  and  came  down  affain,  splash,  into 

extraordinary   agent,  whether  ig-  the  briny  spray.     Whereupon  yoa 

neons  or  aqueous,  that  remarkable  then  and  there  did  utter  a  senten- 

stratification   might  be  due,  espe-  tions   ejaculation,   beginning  with 

cialiy  the  ball  and  socket  construe-   ^*'By P  I  remember  what  that 

lion  of  the  joints,  uniting  the  sev-  ejaculation  was.    Shall  I  hear  more 

eral  lengths  of  the  columns.*'    In  of  the  Irish  boy  ? 

the  guide's  estimation,  the  universal  You  are  right,  vou9  avez  rauon^ 

giant  was  the  undoubted  architect  mon  ami  ;   they  are  all  snobs,  are 

of  that  magnificent  basaltic  cans-  those  John  Bulls ;  they  begin  to 

way  of  pentagonal  columns,  leading  draw  it  in  with  their  lacteal  diet, 

in  unequaled  state  to  his  submarine  and.it  constitutes,  does  snobism, 

apartments.     Who  knows  but  he  their  pabulum  through  life.    The 

held  his  levees  in  FingaPs  cave,  and  battery  you  unmask  upon  them  is 

dined  in  the  Scart  of  Staifa  ?  as   well  served,  as  well  deserved. 

Do  I  not  know  what  you  would  It  is  the  arch-realm  of  snobdom,  is 

be  facetiously  saying  were  we  tdte  England.    Undoubtedly,  the  man 

a  t^te  just  now  T     i ou'd  be  deliv-  who  wrote  the  "" Notes"  is  an  iudu- 

ering  yourself  of  some  cunning  al-  bitable  snob.    The  author  of  the 

lusions  to  that  accidental  alterca-  "Book  of  Snobs"  is  a  snob,  else 

tion  I  fell  into  with  the  wild  Irish  whence  his  facility  in  entering  so 

boy,  who  drove  us  in  the  "jaunting  feelingly  into  the  spirit  of  his  theme! 

car"  the  eleven  magnified  miles  be-  "Arcades  ambo."     You  may  rely 

tween  Bally  Castle  and  the  Cans-  upon  it  they  are  all  snobs,  on  whom 

way.    If  that  ragamuffin,  villian,  ist  Hopfen  und  Malz  verloren.  VzX" 

biped,  is  in  existence  at  this  writ-  liament  is  a  snob;  the  Lords  are 

ing,  Grunter's  equivocal   blessings  noble  specimens;  the  Queen,  "God 

on  him  1 — he  has  been  a  source  of  save  the  Queen,"  is  the  most  royal 

great  consolation  to  you,  my  friend ;  kind  of  an  amiable  little  snob ;  the 

what  will  you   take   to  drop  that  Horse  Guards  is  a  rank  snob ;  the 

small   matter?     But  have  a  care.  Times  is  a  mi>st  thundering  snob ; 

Mr.  Potter — launch  me  no  projec-  Mr.  Punch  is  ridiculously  snobish; 

tiles;    impingings  are  dangerous,  and  Exeter  Hall  solemnly  so;  in 

Do  I  cot  know,  was  I  not  witness  short,  snobishness  is  an   element 

of  the  intense,  yea,  trembling  anx-  permeating  all  ranks  and  classes; 

ietyyou  manifested,  the  bewildered,  and  as  natural  and  inseparable  a 

convulsive  effort  with  which  you  consequence  of  a  state  of  society  in 

fumbled   in   your  vest  pocket  for  which  privileges  of  rank  and  sta- 

jour  eye-glass,  (fearing  lest  you  tion  are  not  only  tolerated  but  le- 

might  not  get  it  soon  enough)  and  galised,  as  is  political  purulence,of 

the  obstinate,  headstrong  pertinaci-  the  corruption  of  the  body  politic, 

ty,  notwithstanding  my  delicate  re-  The  difference  is,  in  other  countries, 

monstrances,  with   which,  on   the  snobishness  does  not  pay  ;  in  Eng- 

occasion   of  encountering  the  ^iq  land,  fortunes  are  made  by  it  They 

Welch  naiads  bathing  in  the  bar-  are  all  members  in  particular  of  the 

hour  at  Holyhea^  you — you   did  national  firm  of  "  Snob,  Cockney  & 

— ^you  did  then  and  there  fall  to  Co.,"  Co.  representing  Flunkey. 

— to  looki — .     Ha,  Mr.  P. !  shall  I  As   the   last   line  was  written, 

proceed  ?     Now  it  so   befel,  that  "Prudence,"  said  I  to  my  wife,  who 

one  of  these  naiads,  she  with  the  was  plying  her  needle  in  the  library 
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window,  ''would  you  like  to  hear  And  she  took  a  se^t, — where  do 

what  I  have  written  to  Paul?*'  jod  suppose  that  seat  was!    On 

"  Yes,  truly,"  she  replied,  "do  read  ray  lap,  by  Jove ! — and  put  her 

it  to  Doe."    ''If  I  will  oblige  you,  hand — where  do  you  imagine  she 

will  you  promise  to  tell  me,  why  put  her   hand  ? — over  my  mouth, 

you  never  have  waffles  any  more  sir,  and  tangled  the  other  in  my 

when   Mrs.  Hinz  is  con -."  hair,  till  I  promised  to  **  behave." 

^'  Hush,  Simon  I    will    you  never  She  expressed  no  decided  opinion 

have  done  with  that  foolish  mat*  as  to  the  composition  of  the  letter, 

ter?"     "Concerned,  my  dear;  Mrs.  which  I  construed  favourably.    My 

Hinz,  you   know,   is    inclined — "  wife  is  non-committal. 

**  Well,  never  mind  her  inclinations.  ^                   Yours,  as  ever, 

B^n,  do,  there's  a  dear  husband  ?"  S.  6. 


NUMBER    yi. 

Magnolia  Cabin,  Ala^  185-.  mio  ;  and  I  must  beg  you  to  pause, 
Mt  DEAR  Simon, — Your  valuable  whilst  I  take  a  few  recuperative 
astronomical  researches  have  been  lungs  full  of  native  air,  after  that 
duly  noted,  and  will  be  forwarded  flood  of  eloquence,  which,  while  it  is 
to  the  proper  bureau ;  and  you  descriptive  of  the  sons  of  the  Green 
need  not  be  surprised  if  you  are  Isle,  rivals  the  gift  to  which  they 
soon  called  to  a  high  position  in  owe  their  renown.  There  is  real 
the  National  Observatory.  It  is  to  Attic  salt  in  the  blood  of  the  race, 
be  regreted  that  you  do  not  record  and  it  sparkles  in  their  eyes,  and 
with  the  other  phenomena,  the  ex-  flavours  their  language.  I  heard  a 
act  direction  in  which  the  duck  few  days  ago  of  an  excellent  thing, 
headed  at  the  moment  of  the  sage  said  to  have  happened  among  a 
comment  on  the  obscuration  to  group,  where  some  idle  descend- 
which  your  investigations  refer ;  ants  of  the  Irish  kings  stood  listen- 
nor  do  you  state  the  exact  angle  of  ing  to  the  ready  tongue  of  an  auc- 
inclination,  nor  the  dip  to  the  hori-  tioneer.  A  trunk  was  put  up  for 
zon  of  his  bill  at  the  same  instant  sale.  "  Pat,"  says  one,  "why  don't 
of  time ;  because  all  these  things  you  bid  on  it  f  "  An  what  should 
are  greatly  valued  in  high  quarters,  I  do  wid  it,  faix  1"  ^  Put  your 
and  you  might  have  figured  in  a  clothes  in  it,  to  be  sure."  "An  go 
communication  on  this  subject.  It  naked  I"  retorted  Pat,  without  hesi- 
is  the  confident  belief  in  the  eleva-  tation.  That  was  a  gleam  of  inspi- 
ted  quarters  referred  to,  that  nature  ration,  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  no- 
is,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  "a  rum  tion  that  "true  wit  never  made  any 
un  ;"  and  that  she  speaks  in  various  man  laugh." 
dialects,  and  with  a  thousand  If  you  challenge  me,  Simon,  to 
tongues  hitherto  unknown,  one  of  a  display  of  the  'infirmities  of  trav- 
which  may  not  unreasonably  be  in  ellers,"  by  allusions  to  Welch  beau- 
a  duck's  head.  ties,  I'll  get  the  conductor  of  the 
The  torrent  of  your  reminiscen-  dilligence,  (the  Schnell  wagen)  be- 
ses  over  the  Giant's  Gausway,  has  tween  Frankfort  and  Leipzic,  to  tell 
fairly  taken  away  my  breath,  amigo  how  he  caught  you  in  the  act  of 
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examining  into  the  domestic  inati*  (with  the  slightest  possible  accent 
•tutions  of  the  country.  ^  Lay  on,  of  sarcasm.)  ^  Yes,  Inny,  a  trav- 
Monsieur  McDaff,''  as  the  French-  eller,"  continued  I,  patronizingly ; 
man  said,  ^  We'll  cry  ^hold,'  when  ^*a  traveller  learns  to  take  such  lit- 
we  have  *  enough."'  tie  annoyances  coolly,  if  the  ther- 

Reading  to-day  an  article  from  mometer  permits.  Italy,  for  exam- 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine,,  pie,  is  a  perfect  school  for  the  teach- 
on  the  prospects  of  the  Eastern  ing  of  that  sort  of  philosophy.  I 
Question,  my  mind  reverted  to  the  remember  once  going  to  bed  at  the 
period  of  our  sojourn  at  the  capital  Hotel  des  Pelerins,  in  Bologna,  be- 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Faith-  tween  a  pair  of  decent  looking 
ful ;  the  integrity  of  whose  domin-  sheets,  and  as  *^  my  custom  was" 
ions  MS  so  nearly  concerned  in  the  of  an  evening,  t  lay  reading  for  a 
settlement  of  this  "  question.''  I  short  time.  I  soon  felt  a  curious 
plunged  at  once  into  a  running  fire  pricking  sensation  %bout  the  skin, 
of  reminiscenses,  until  I  fairly  talked  and  on  throwing  back  the  covering, 
my  wife  into  a  ^*nap"  before  din-  and  springing  out  of  bed,  I  beheld, 
ner;  in  which  she  is  indulging,  on  looking  where  I  had  lain,  s 
whilst  I  am  writing  to  you.  very  well-defined  outline  of  my  fig 

^Inny,"  said  I,  ^  this  Bulgarian    ure,  not  done  in  crayon,  but  in  bug*; 
noble  spoken  of,  reminds  me  of  an    the  white  sheet  for  the  canvas  of 
offer  Simon  and  I  had  from  a  Wal-   the  DJcture.    Each   individual  of 
lachian  Count,  staying  at  the  same   the  afray  was  pitted  head  inwards, 
hotel  with  us,  to  accompany^im   shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  neigh- 
home  in  his  private  carriage.     We   hour,  like  the  pontoons  of  a  bridge." 
a^^cepted ;  but  something  deranged  "^  What  did  you  do,  Paul  ?"    *^Dot 
the  Count's  plans,  and  deprived  us   I  looked  on  the  crowd  with  a  single 
of  a  good  opportunity  of  getting   eye  to  the  beautiful,  until  the  sym- 
a  peep  at  the  interior  arrangements   metry  of  the  formation  began  to 
of  the  Sublime   Porte's  subjects,  disappear,  and  then  I  took  the  bed 
We  did  not  know  when  the  good   spread,  and  relinquishing  ground 
Count's  offer  was  made  and  accept-   evidently  debateable,  quietly  went 
ed,  what  we  afterwards  learned,   to  sleep  on  the  sofa."     "  But  go  od 
that  the  good  soul's  private  carriage   about  Constantinople,  tell  me  about 
was  a  substantial  covered  wagon —  the — the  dogs,  for  example."  ''Oh, 
what  we  here  in  Alabama  call  a  that  reminds  me  that  Simon  and 
'chickasaha'  wagon,  and  his 'good   myself  were  the  unconsulted  pro- 
steeds'  a  pair  of  fine,  sleek  bullocks  1   tectors  of  one  through  all  the  length 
We  should  have  had  clean  straw   ofStamboul."     '' Meaning  the  citf 
for  our  seats,  and  should,  no  doubt,  of  the  Turks,  I  suppose."     ^  Exact- 
have  ate  and  slept  in  our  vehicle ;  ly,  my  dear,  the  Turkish   portion, 
and  ale  heartily,  and  slept  well,  my   on  the  south  side  of  the  Golden 
dear,  had  we  gone,  as  I  am  sorry  Horn.    W"e  were  riding  through 
we  were    prevented   from  doing,  the  streets,  with  our  dragoman — ^ 
Our  chief  annoyance  might  have  (**How  grand  that  sounds.")— "when 
been   those  nimble    little  insects,  we  were  joined  by  a  fine  specimen 
called  fleas,  which  might  possibly  of  a  dog,  who  kept  warily  between 
have  shared  the  straw  with  us;  but  our  horses,  and  sometimes  under 
thatwould  have  been  a  trifle."    '*A  them.    He  was  evidently   in  the 
trifle  1  well,  I  declare  ! "    "  Yes,  a  midst  of  enemies.     At  every  fresh 
mere  bagatelle    to    a    traveller."  dog-beat — ^for  the  whole  city  is dis- 
^  Oh,  ah  1  a  traveller,  to  be  sure  I "  trioted  by  the  dogs  themselres— 
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our  dog  would  have  a  new  battle  to  ing  a\ong  the  streets,  a  burly,  coal 

fight,  in  which  he  always  comport-  black  Afrioan,  riding  a   beautiful 

ed  himself  bravely ;  and  if  not  vie-  horse,  covered   with    the    richest 

torious,  only  retreated  before  supe-  housings,  and  walking  on  each  side 

rior  numbers.    He  was  a  noble  fel-  of  him,  with  their  hands  resting  on 

low,  and  would  endure  all  the  snaps  the  horse,  three  white  servants — 

and  snarls  of  the  smaller  fry  with  like  six  stars  about  the  moon  in  a 

calm  con  tempt,  but  when  too  sorely  state  of  eclipse.    Mr.  B.  told  us 

beset  by  larger  adversaries,  he  would  that  a  South  Carolinian  who  had 

turn  and  fling  two  or  three  of  them  been   there   lately,  and   who  saw 

into  the  gutter,  and  then   quietly  what  I  have  just  spoken  of,  could 

rejoin  his  escort,  as  he  evidently  do  nothing  to  express  the  senti- 

regarded  us.    In  due  time  he  came  ments  of  his  heart  more  satisfacto- 

to  a  friendly  vicinity,  and  then  trot-  rily,v  than  to  halt  as  he  walked,  and 

ted  off  to  find  his  own  door-step,  with- hands  to  his  sides,  permit  him- 

with  a  wag  of  acknowledgment  to  self  to  explode  in  bursts  of  laugh- 

UB,  for  our  countenance  and  assist-  ter.    Whether  the  Osmanli  noticed 

ance.    These  dogs  are  generally  the  irreverence,  he  did  not  state ; 

very  sheepish  looking  curs,  with  the  but  they  may  have  taken  it  as  our 

regular  hangdog  look  when  they  method , of  expressing  distinction,  as 

are  disturbed  fi>om  their  mid-day  the   Sultan  does   by  hard   looks." 

slumbers.     They  are  noisy  i^ascals  "  The  bazaars,"  said  Inny,  dreamily, 

enough  after  dark,  and  make  the  the   narrative  doing  its    narcotic 

whole  city  one  prolonged  howl  the  work,  "  are,  of  course,  very  fine." 

night  long."  "  No  such  thing,  my  dear,  that  was 

"But  did  you  see  the  Sultan?''  a  mistake  of  your  geography.  They 

"Yes,  my  dear,  and  he  isn't  half  are  very  dirty  and  mean  looking^ 

as  good  looking  as  somebody  who  with   shops  like  booths,  and  little 

shall  be   nameless.     We  had  the  bits  of  streets  or  passages ;  neither 

honour    of  being   very    savagely  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  nor  to  the  nos- 

stared  at  by  him,  as  he  passed  us  trils.    They  are  dry  in  wet  weather, 

on  his  way  to  prayers,  on  a  Friday,  being  an  assemblage  of  shops  roofed 

which  is  the  Turk's  Sunday,  so  far  over,  and  lighted  from  above,  and 

as  he  has  any.  Staring  is  his  meth-  that  is  their  chief  merit  Then  they 

od  of  expressing  distinction ;  and,  as  are  convcDient,  because,  if  you  de- 

we  were  standing  by  the  side  of  our  sire  silks,  you  go  to  the  silk  bazaar, 

excellent  Secretary  of  Legation,  Mr.  and   find  there  the  whole  assort- 

Brown,  whom  he  knew  very  well,  ment  of  Constantinople ;  if  spices, 

be  concluded  we  were  somebodies,  you  go  to  the  spice  bazaar ;  if  a 

He  was  dressed  in  a  close  fitting  real  damascus,  or  a  yataghan,  to 

military  frock,  blazing  with  jewels,  the  bazaar  for  arms ;  and   so  on, 

and  wore  the  red  cap  called  a  fez.  through  your  whole  circle  of  wants. 

Six  led  horses,  splendidly  capari-  So  that  you  see  it  saves  you  a  deal 

soned,  preceded  him,  and  a  crowd  of  shopping  and  fatigue.    Collect- 

of  army  and  navy  officers,  and  civil  ively,  a  bazaar  looks  like  a  great 

functionaries,  in  uniform,  followed  many  dry  goods  boxes  outside  of  a 

on  foot     As  the  Chief  of  the  Faith-  store;  and  one  only  wonders  that 

fal,  the  Sultan  plays  a  part  in  the  they  don't  burn    up  oftener   than 

ceremonies  of  the  Mosque.  they  do." 

^  I  must  tell  you  what  I  did  see,       It  was  just  at  this  point  that  the 

that  would  have  made  your  sides  thermometer,    or    my    eloquence, 

ache  with  laughter.    I  saw,  com-  triumphed,  and  my  wife  began  her 
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Dap,  and  I  my  letter.    Shoald  the  your  dream  as  the  subatitute  Bo- 

temperature  be  as  high  when  you  roeo  did  to  Juliet,  when  she  said, 

read  it,  I  may,  as  a  distinguished  ^Oh,  Romeo  I  Romeo!  wherefore 

military  chieftain  once  said,  ^enjoy  art  thou  Romeo  T  "  Cause  I  can't 

a  double  triumph;''  nay,  perhaps  a  help  it" 

triple  one,  and  put  you  and  your       Adieu,  Simon,  and  believe  me, 

wife  Asleep  too.     Pax  vobiseum  et  as  ever, 

snoras.    I   think  I  hear  you  mur-  Your  friend 

mur  in  your  dreams,  the  dread  in-  t>af!»  Pi^^«« 

quiry  that  sounded  m  the  ears  of  ^   «  ^  _      „      ..    , 

A  .  .  .  1  A        *i  To  S  Grunter,  Esq.,  Bear  Lodge, 

the    conscience    stricken   Apostle,  Bear  Creek,  Bear  Township' 

^Paul,  Paul,  why  persecutest  thou  Bear  P.O. 

me,"  and  I  shall  have  to  reply  to 


Those  who  are  enslaved  by  their  desires,  sufier  with  hunger  that  is  nerer  ap- 
peased. They  sigh  after  riches ;  having  gained  them,  they  find  no  rest ;  they  pact 
for  distinctions  and  honours  which  bring  with  them  duties  that  make  life  weari- 
some j  they  rush  madly  into  pleasures,  which  sting  in  the  very  instant  of  enjoy- 
ment.  The  eagerness  of  their  first  desire  was  never  so  great  as  the  subseqaett 
disgust.  For  what  is  the  pleasure  of  that  which  is  ended  here?  Mever  so  sweet 
as  the  toil  of  attaining  It  was  bitter;  always  infinitelv  less  than  the  disappoint- 
ment which  follows. — Luis  de  Leon, 


What  sufficiently  proves  that  men  know  their  own  feelings  better  than  we 
think  for,  is  the  fact  that,  when  we  hear  them  speak  of  their  own  conduct,  they 
are  never  in  the  wrong;  the  same  self-love  which  usually  blinds  them,  enlight- 
ens them  then  and  gives  them  such  correct  views  that  they  take  care  to  suppress 
or  disguise  the  smallest  things  that  might  seem  to  condemn  their  conductw— Xs 
SoehefoueauUL 


It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  only  the  violent  passions,  such  as  ambition  and 
love,  are  able  to  master  the  others.  Indolence,  although  so  languid,  not  rarelf 
prevails  in  the  character;  it  usurps  the  rule  of  all  the  designs  and  the  actions  of 
hfe ;  it  destroys  and  consumes  by  degrees  both  the  passions  and  the  virtues.— 
Ibid. 


When  a  house  is  on  fire  the  blaze  is  more  quickly  seen  from  without  than  within 
it  is  the  same  with  the  ruin  of  a  State. — Antonto  Ptrsz. 
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HSNRT   THE    FOWLER. 


Henry  the  Fowler  occupies  very  of  Alfred.  This  desire  of  ascribing 
mach  the  same  position  in  the  so  many  perfections  and  achieve- 
history  of  Germany,  that  Alfred  raents  to*  one  man,  is  owing  prin- 
the  Great  does  in  English  history,  cipally  to  the  spirit  of  exaggeration 
Having  lived  at  a  sufficiently  re-  and  hero  wbrship,  which  ie  the 
mote  period  to  surround  their  gov-  most  dangerous  enemy  with  which 
emments  with  an  air  of  uncertainty,  history  has  to  contend.  Both  con 
and  having  reigned  with  ability  temporaries  and  posterity  are  in- 
and  greatly  promoted  the  prosper-  fluenced  by  it.  If  a  man  is  good, 
ity  of  their  respective-  countries,  he  becomes  perfect  If  he  proves 
they  have  become,  in  the  opinion  himself  worthy  of  a  trust,  he  be- 
of  their  countrymen,  the  parents  of  comes  one  of  the  greatest  benefac- 
more  noble  institutions  than  can  tors  of  mankind.  If,  on  the  other 
justly  be  ascribed  to  them.  With  hand,  he  makes  a  false  step,  men 
Alfred  the  Great,  this  is  particu-  are  too  apt  to  exaggerate  and  raul- 
larly  true.  At  one  time  English  tiply  his  sins.  There  may  be  oth- 
historians  seemed  to  delight  in  ers  again  who,  whatever  th^ir  rea- 
tracing  great  works  back  to  him.  son,  wilfully  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
What  would  sc-arcely  be  considered  lustre  of  some  spotless  name,  or 
sufficient  to  arouse  suspicion  in  seek  to  dissipate  tnat  which  justly 
other  instances,  was  conclusive  proof  darkens  another.  Seldom  do  we 
for  this  purpose.  And  when  they  find  a  discriminating  mind  that  has 
had  once  traced  them  as  far  back  moral  courage  enough  to  speak 
asAIfred,  they  were  satisfied.  They  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
used  every  effort  to  be  able  to  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  is  not 
ascribe  them  to  him,  but  then  they  easy,  then,  to  arrive  at  a  just  un- 
seem  to  have  considered  their  la-  derstanding  of  any  historical  phe- 
hours  as  ended.  Thus  it  was  that  nomenon,  nor  is  it  easy  for  the 
the  origin  of  a  very  unreasonably  most  cool  headed  and  judicious 
large  number  of  England^s  proud-  historian  to  refrain  from  taking 
est  institutions,  political,  judicial  part  with  one  or  the  other  side, 
and  social,  were  crowded  into  one  The  fact  that  not  all  the  histories 
reign.  To  historians  of  later  time  of  the  reign  of  Hecry  the  Fowler 
is  due  the  honor  of  having  over-  agree  as  to  the  value  of  his  works, 
thrown  these  false  theories,  and  proves  that  they  are  not  exempt 
having  given  to  each  institution  its  from  the  difficulties  above  men- 
proper  positiop.  Hallam  may  be  tioned.  We  shall  try  and  record 
mentioned  as  one  of  these.*  the  prevailing  impression  left  upon 

Thus  it   was  in  a  less  degree  our  mind,  in  the  absence  of,  what 

with  Henry  the  Fowler — in  a  less  is  called,  original  matter.  In  order 

degree  probably,  because  there  was  to  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

not  the  same  strength  of  national  glance  at  the  condition  of  Ger- 

enthusiasm,  which  worked  in  favor  many. 


*See  bis  History  of  the  Middle  Ag^  where  he  speaks  of  trial  by  jory  and 
frank-pledge.  '^ 
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From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  their  interestBi  and  no  longer — and 
down  to  the  year  843,  France  and  being  often  more  powerful  thu 
Germany  formed  one  empire,  under  their  lord,  these  dukes  were  in 
monarchs  of  the  Carlovingian  almost  every  thing  but  name,  la- 
house.  In  843  they  became  sepa-  dependent  monarchs.  The  history 
rated  by  a  partition  of  the  empire  of  the  empire  at  this  time  is  little 
amongst  brothers.  Germany  re-  else  than  an  account  of  the  skill 
mained  under  Carlovingian  empe-  or  awkwardness  on  the  part  of  the 
rors  until  911,  when  Conrad  was  emperor  in  holding  together  these 
elected  and  ascended  the  throne,  proud  vassals,  or,  at  leaat,  in  unit- 
He  was  succeeded  in  91 9  by  Henry  ing  together  so  many  of  them  that 
the  Fowler.  the  greater  weight  should  rest  with 

The  troubles  of  German  j,  at  this  him.  It  is  this  very  independent 
period  may  be  thus  briefly  enu-  spirit  and  local  patriotism  which 
merated;  her  division  into  five  has  ever  been  the  characteristic 
distinct  nations  and  their  power ;  and  curse  of  German  governments, 
the  uncertainty  and  undefinedness  Henry  the  Fowler  evidently  did 
which  surrounded  the  office  of  em-  no  lasting  good  for  Germany  in 
peror ;  the  barbarity  of  some  por-  this  respect  He  benefited  the 
tions  of  the  empire;  the  insecurity  Germany  of  his  day,  and  gave  her 
of  intercommunication.  These  were  more  the  appearance  and  import- 
the  troubles  from  within  and  from  ance  of  one  great  government,  but 
without  She  stood  in  dread  of  so  feeble  was  the  union  of  these 
the  Hungarians,  and  afterwards  of  component  parts,  that  they  fell 
the  Pope.  Henry  had  to  contend  asunder  already  under  his  suc- 
with  most  of  these  difficulties,  and  cessor.  Afterwards  she  became  a 
yet  his  success  was  such  that  he,  mere  patchwork  for  every  emperor 
as  well  as  Otho  the  Lion,  his  son,  to  try  his  hand  upon,  until  at  length 
were  able  to  counteract  the  diverg-  there  was  an  unusual  strain,  and 
ing  interests  of  the  dukedoms  then  the  whole  gave  way.  Im- 
which  composed  their  empire,  bind  pregnated  with  the  idea  that  there 
them  together,  and  direct  their  could  be,  and  ought  to  be,  a  pow- 
united  strength  against  the  foreign  erful  German  national  government, 
foe.  Indeed,  both  succeeded  in  that  should  rank  with  the  first 
adding  new  territories  to  their  powers  of  the  world,  Germany 
kingdom — the  latter  a  territory  seems,  for  a  thousand  years,  to 
which  has  ever  since  been,  to  use  have  been  in  labour  to  produce 
an  expression  of  Carlyle  in  another  one,  and  yet,  after  numerous  mis- 
connexion,  a  bone  thrown  into  the  carriages,  she  has  been  able  to  give 
pit  for  royal  dogs  to  fight  about  birth  to  nothing  better  than  the 

The  five  nations  of  which  the  miserable,  sickly  child  we  see  he- 
German  empire  was  composed,  fore  us  now. 
were  the  Franks,  Bavarians,  Swa-  But  not  only  was  it  necessary 
bians,  Saxons  and  Lorrainers. —  for  the  emperor  thus  to  exercise 
Their  dukedoms  may  almost  be  his  skill  in  acquiring  and  main- 
regarded  as  independent  powers,  taining  the  ascendant,  he  was  also 
Owing  only  feudal  allegiance  to  obliged  to  obtain,  by  force,  every 
the  emperor — a  feudal  allegiance  necessary  prerogative.  There  was 
which  they  obeyed  as  long  as  it  no  enacted  constitution,  like  oora; 
flowed   in  the  same  channel  with  there  was  no  cumulative*  one,  lil:e 

• 

*  For  the  distinctioa  here  expressed  and  the  term  used,  I  am  indebted  to 
Ijieber*8  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-<jroyernment,  2d  ed.,  p.  166. 
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EDglaiid*8  ;  here  was  no  common  before  the  time  of  the  feudal  sys- 
law  for  the  government  of  the  tern,  no  such  thing  as  a  regular 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  So  that,  at  force,  or  any  particular  body  of 
this  early  period,  the  emperor  had  men  who  were  first  liable  to  be  en- 
to  hew  out  his  own  path,  and  he  listed,  but,  when  the  king  deemed 
was  sure  not  to  do  it  without  vio-  it  necessary,  he  issued  his  sum- 
lent  opposition.  He  was  elected  roons,  directed  to  all  his  subjects, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  em-  Towards  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
pire,  and  this  seems  entirely  to  century  this  idea  was  entirely 
naTe  satisfied  the  consciences  of  driven  out  by  the  feudal  system, 
bis  electors.  Having  once  placed  which  substituted  the  principle  of 
him  there,  their  object  seems  to  feudal  vassalage  in  its  place.  Only 
have  been  to  let  him  do  as  little  as  those  who  stood  in  this  relation 
possible.  He  must  shift  for  him-  were  then  liable  to  be  called  upon 
Belf.  If  he  was  an  able  man  and  to  serve.  Free  land  owners  were  . 
could  manage  to  obtain  support  exempt.  Henry  saw  the  injustice 
and  cut  a  decent  figure,  his  sub-  of  this  arrangement,  and,  besides 
jects  wondered  and  admired,  but  enacting  laws  by  which  he  required 
were  none  the  less  obstinate  when  every  one  who  had  passed  his 
again  called  upon  for  some  sacri-  thirteenth  year,  to  bear  arms,  he 
fice.  If,  however,  he  was  a  weak  expressly  extended  the  provision  to 
monarch,  he  infallibly  became  the  free  land  owners.  Refusing  for 
tool'  of  some  one  of  his  vassals.  thr«e  days  to  join  the  emperor^s 
Whether,  indeed,  the  relation  be-  standard  when  called  upon,  was 
tween  the  emperor  and  the  heads  punished  with  death.  It  was  not 
of  the  different  principalities,  until  much  later,  when  the  feudal 
whether  the  real  powers  and  pre-  system  was  disappearing,  that 
rogatives  of  the  emperor  ever  be-  *  standing  armies  and  mercenary 
catne  anything  definite  and  estab-  forces  were  introduced.  Contin- 
lished,  may  well  be  questioned,  ually  in  danger,  as  Henry  was  dur- 
History  has  certainly  proved  that  ing  his  whole  reign,  from  the 
they  were  not  definite  enough,  inroads  of  a  horde  of  ruthless  bar- 
Henry  the  Fowler  did  much  for  barians,  his  increasing  the  strin- 
Germany,  but  this  he  did  not  do;  gency  of  the  military  laws  was 
he  did  not  lay  the  foundation  for  not  only  a  judicious  but  a  necessary 
the  structure  of  a  united,  determi-  measure. 

nate,  sterling  erapfre.  His  good  works  did  not,  how- 
In  two  respects,  however,  he  ever,  stop  here.  The  danger  to 
greatly  benefited  Germany,  and  which  his  people  were  exposed, 
under  circumstances  which  entitle  both  from  the  inroads  of  neigh bour- 
him  to  great  praise.  These  were,  ing  nations  with  whom  he  was  at 
his  strengthening  the  feudal  militia  war,  and  from  the  depredations  of 
system,  and  the  course  he  pursued  their  own  nobles,  suggested  to 
in  regard  to  cities.  Antagonistic  Henry  the  ide;^  of  placing  in  their 
to  liberty  and  advancement  as  we  own  hands  the  means  of  defence. 
.  should  now  consider  the  stringency  Some  of  these  nobles,  inhabiting 
of  the  military  laws,  there  can  be  strong  castles,  from  Which  it  was 
no  doubt  tliat  it  proved,  at  that  impossible  to  dislodge  them,  scoured 
time,  a  |2:reat  protection  to  -Ger-  the  country  at  the  head  of  their  re- 
many.  Upon  the  principle  that  tainers,  levying  contributions  wher- 
•  every  one  may  be  called  upon  to  ever  they  went.  Others  built  bridges 
defend  his  country,  there  had  been,  and  exacted  heavy  toll ;  but  gener- 
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ally  they  resorted  to  meane  len  while  he  was  to  be  sopported  bj 

justifiable.     There  was  a  perfect  the  resL     Besides    these,    msny 

net  work  of  these  robber  castles,  others  sought  the  city  for  protec- 

spreading    itself   throoghoot    the  tion.     Naroerous  privil^;es  were 

land,  from  which  bands  of  lawless  granted  to  the  cities,  and  thus  the 

men  woold  issue  forth, pounce  upon  foundatiOQ  was  laid  for  that  power 

their  prey  and  carry  it  off  to  their  which  gradually  undermin^  the 

mountain  Csstnesses.    Crimes  of  the  feudal  system.     Henry  has,  on  this 

foulest  character  were  necessarily  account,    been    called   The  Crrr 

the  accompaniment  of  these  depre-  Boildbb,  but  it  would  seem  that  he 

dations.    Travel  was  almost  every-  did  not  so   much    build  cities  as 

where  unsafe.     Commerce  was  in-  lay   foundations  for    their   future 

terfered  with.     The  whole  country  growth. 

groaned  audibly  and  called  load  for  Merseburg,  however,  he  actually 
reform.  HenryV  ear  caught  the  summoned  into  existence.  After 
sound  and  he  made  use  of  a  nine  the  course  which  the  Romans  pur- 
year's  truce  with  the  Hlingarians,  sued  with  the  nations  whom  they 
to  redress,  amongst  other  things,  conquered,  he  transplanted  thither 
this  grievance.  some  of  his  robber  lords,  fortified 

The  Germans  had  not  the  same  it,  and  thus  changed  an  inoffensive 
tendency  to  congregate  in  towns  place  into  one  of  the  strongest  bar- 
as  is  observable  with  the  Romans.*  riers  against  the  Hungarians. — 
They  loved  to  be  independent,  and  Henry's  power  of  pleasing  and  per- 
always  lived,  as  much  as  possible,  suasion  was  great,  but  it  must  have 
separated  from  their  fellow  man.  required  something  stronger  than 
It  was  only  later  that  this  feeling  persuasion  thus  to  curb  such  law- 
was  entirely  eradicated.  The  small  less  men. 

collections  of  houses  which   hadf       Henry  also  improved  the  weap- 

been  formed  at  the  time  of  which  ons,  drilled  his  men  diligently,  and 

we  speak,  were  either  on  the  foun-  revived  the  ancient  contests  for  su- 

dation  of  old  Roman  settlements,  periority  in  feats  of  strength  and 

or  they  were  in  the  neighbourhood  skill.     And  thus  it  was  that,  when, 

of  some  convent  or  bishop's  seat  at  the  end   of  the  nine  years  of 

At  these  places  it  was  usual  to  hold  truce,  the  Hungarians  swept  down 

fairs,  and  gradually  pe6ple  estab-  upon  Germany,  they  met  a  force, 

lished  themselves  near  by,  in  order  whose.very  martial  appearance  was 

to  be  conveniently  situated  with  sufficient  to  tlirn  their  ranks,  and 

regard  to  these  great  marts  of  ex-  whose  swords  cut  them  down  by 

change.     A  few  of  these  places  thousands  as  they  turned  to  fiy. 
were  fortified  in  a  slight  degree,        Upon  the  whole  Henry  I.  may 

and  sometimes  they  grew  up  under  rightly  be  considered  an  Alfred  or 

the  protection  of  a  neighbouring  a  Henri  Quatre.     What  he  did  for 

castle,  but  the  number  of  these  was  Germany  was  much.  What  he  did 

very  small.  «  not  do  were,  after  all,  things,  the 

Henry  set  about  building  fortifi-  absolute  necessity  for  which  only 

cations  for  the  protection  of  the  later  years  fully  developed.'   And 

country.    He  required  every  ninth  when  we  study  German  history — 

man  to  reside  within  the  walls  of  a  wading  sadly  through  that  dismal 

city  and  occupy  himself  exclusively  record — this  period  is  one  of  the 

with   the  defence  of  his  country,  brightest  that  greets  our  eye.    We 

^ ^^^^^^^^  • 

•  See  T.  0.  Pfistsr's  History  of  the  Oerman*. 
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turn  with  satisfiAction  from  air  em-  above    the     temporary    building 

peror  who  degrades  his  lofty  sta-  standing  by  its  side,  an  edifice  fit 

tion  by  humbling  himself  at  the  for  the  residence  of  kings, 

feet  of  an   ambitious  pope,  or  an  Whether  such  will  ever  be  the 

emperor  too    narrow   minded   to  case,  no  one  can   pretend  to  say ; 

comprehend  the  grand  idea  of  a  but  so  much  we  do  say,  that  there 

Qerman  country,  to  such  a  reign  as  are  two  countries,  the  geographical 

this,  where,  though  civilization  was  situation  and  national  character  of 

very  backward — the  day  just  dawn-  which  are  such,  that  their  position 

ing — ^yet  there   was  an  iron  arm  should  be  amongst  the  first  powers 

to  guide  and  keep   the   boat  in  of  the  world.     Our  fervent  prayer 

trim.  is,  that  they  may  some  day  attain 

Germany  has  had  several  good  it,  and  what  is  almost  equally  im- 

emperors,  but  they  were  either  not  portant,  that  they  may  not  owe  it 

many  enough  or  not  strong  enough  to  the  assistance  of  any  monarch, 

to  found  a  nation.     Would  to  God  who  might  demand,  as  a  return, 

there  might  have  been  one  noble  the  engrafting  upon  their  constitu- 

edifice  instead  of  these  miserable  tion  of  some  pernicious  principle 

huts,   an  edifice  strong  and  sym-  of  his. 
metrical,  rising  in  its  grandeur  far 


It  is  without  reason  that  men  complain  of  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs 
which,  they  say,  are  flactuating  and  uncertain,  changing  on  very  slight  occasion, 
governed  rather  by  chance  than  by  wisdom  and  forethought;  when,  in  truth,  vices 
and  the  uncontrolled  passions  of  men  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  misfortune. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  a  profligate  youth  should  be  followed  by  an  old  age  of  pov- 
erty ?  That  luxury  and  sensual  indulgence  should  dissipate  a  rich  inheritance  ? 
That  power  should  be  taken  from  him  who  abuses  it  ?  That  6nTy  and  a  swift 
retribution  should  wait  upon  arrogance  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  names  of  things 
are  corrupted  from  their  right  meaning.  To  squander  one^s  own  property  and  to 
make  free  with  that  of  another,  is  called  liberality;  headstrong  rashness  is 
applauded,  especially  if  it  meet  with  temporary  success.  Ambition  is  disguised 
as  a  virtue  under  the  name  of  magnanimity  ;  and  despotic  violence  is  dignified 
by  the  title  of  austereijustice.  The  fortune  of  men  rarely  disagrees  with  their 
character— we,  hasty  judges  sAerthe  event,  search  out  every  cause  but  the  righ 
one,  for  the  ill  success  of  men;  the  true  cause,  unnoticed  or  not  understood, 
lying  before  us  in  the  character  of  the  men  themselves. — Mariana, 


We  are  so  unfortunate  that  we  can  take  no  pleasure  in  anything  except  on  con- 
dition of  fretting,  if  it  turn  out  badly  for  us;  which  a  thousand  things  may  cause 
and  do  cause  every  hour.  He  who  shall  have  found  the  means  to  rejoice  in  any 
good,  without  being  afifected  by  its  contrary  evil,  will  have  secured  the  essentia] 
Deed.^ —  PatcaL 

VOL.  V.  21 
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THE   UAJKffTY   OF   OOD. 

Lord,  Thou  art  righteous,  and  Thy  ways  are  just ! 

Thy  word  makes  and  destroys, — 

And  in  Thine  equal  hand,  with  awful  poise,         , 
Hangs  the  high  destiny  of  the  Sons  of  Dust. 

Frail  as  the  witherM  leaf. 

The  heir  of  sin  and  grief, 
Born,  as  sparks  upward  fly,  to  mourn  and  weep, 

Beholds  his  Maker  on  the  whirlwind's  side. 

While  o*erthe  trembling  earth  with  dreadful  stride 
His  judgments  sweep. 

Around  the  ineffable  glory  of  Thy  throne 

Clouds  and  thick  darkness  spread : 
The  solid  earth's  foundations  quake  and  groan, 

When  in  just  anger  Thou  dost  liA  Thy  head, 

To  scourge  rebellious  nations  in  Thy  wrath ; 

And  in  Thy  royal  path, 
On  vengeance-errand  fleet, 

Hail-stones  and  coals  of  fire, 

The  ministers  of  Thy  ire, 
Sweep  as  the  dust  'neath  Thy  resistless  Aset. 

Impenetrable  clouds,  with  terrible  lightning  charg'd. 

Borne  by  the  rushing  hosts  of  mighty  winds 
From  Thy  strong  hand  enlarg'd — 
With  flaming  bands — 

Whose  number  is  not  found — 
Of  Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 

Thy  chariot  surround : 
While  o'er  the  astonished  lands. 
Thou,  Glorious  God!  dost  Thine  Imperial  roice 

In  grandeur  roll; 
And  angels  rev'rently  rejoice, 

To  hear  Thy  thunder  burst  from  pole  to  pole. 


Before  Thy  presence  who  can  dare  appear? 

Who— who  can  stand  before. 
Most  awful  God,  Thy  majesty  severe  ? 
Before  Thee  angel's  veil  their  faces  o'er : 

And  lep'rous  man  is  dust. 

Because  Thou,  God,  art  just. 
Must  cast  himself  and  cry,  "  unclean !  unclean ! " 
And  when  at  last  Thy  judgment  seat  is  seen, 

And  all  must  gathered  be, 

And  earth  and  sea 
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Give  up  the  myriads  of  their  ihroaded  dead — 

And  at  that  final  goal, 

When  like  a  parched  scroll 
Dissolving  heavens  in  fervent  heat  have  fled — 
God*s  judgments  flashing  round, — 

For  man  in  trembling  fear, 

A  refuge  there 
In  Christ's  atoning  blood  alone  is  found.  ^ 


BOMANCK. 
[FKOJC    THX    SPANISH.] 

Rich  in  honour  and  in  fame, 
Strong  Gazul  from  Gelves  came  : 
Mars,  whom  warrior  deeds  delight. 
Was  not  greater  in  the  flght. 

San  Luear  received  him  then 
With  his  band  of  armSd  men ; 
There  his  lady,  true  and  fair. 
Greets  him  with  a  joyous  air. 

In  the  shady  garden  met 
Near  the  fountain's  silvery  jet, 
Loving  words  and  soil  replies 
Mingled  with  their  tender  sighs ; 

There  the  lady  of  his  love, 
Lindaraxa,  deflly  wove 
One  rare  garland,  rich  with  bloom 
Of  roses,  and  the  sweet  perfome 

Of  orange  blossoms,  closely  set 
With  lovers  own  flower,  the  violet; 
On  her  lover's  stately  head 
Placed  the  wreath  and  proudly  said : 

**  Not  the  living  forms  of  light 
Moving  in  the  mansions  brightj 
Fair  as  thou  before  mine  eyes. 
Radiant  from  tby  victories." 
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THE   ACTRESS   VR   HIGH   LIFE:    AN    EPISODE   IF   WINTER   QUASTBR8. 

CHAPTXft  X. 

Tell  me,  reclase  Monistic,  can  it  be  by  the  Arabs ;  who  after  a  war  of 

A  disadvantage  to  thy  be.m.  to  .hine?  centuries  were    expelled   IB 

A  thousand  tapera  may  gam  light  from  ^          .       ^-        ,            j.*^^^!. 

ihee :  turn  by  the  descendants  of  their 

is  thy  light  lesa  or  worse  for  h'ghting  Qothic  rivals.     The  land  still  shows 

mine?  many  traces  of  these  revolutions. 

If  wanting  light  I  stumhloi  shall  t     xi.          •   i.v       u      j     r  ^i.*       v 

Thy  darkness  not  be  guilty  of  my  fall?  A°  "^e  neighbourhood  Of  this  city 

the  rude  altar  of  the  Druid  still 

Make^not  thyself  a  prisoner,  thou  art  commemorates  the  early  Celt.  The 

Why  dost  thou  turn  thy  palace  to  a  majesty  of  the  Roman  temple  here 

jail?  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the 

Thou  art  an  eagle ;  and  befits  it  thee  delicacy   of   the  Arabian    monu- 

ToIiveimmuredliKeacloisterMsnail?  ^     .    .      -.     ,.           ,. 

Let  toys  seek  corners:  things  of  cost  ments,  and  the  Uothic  architecture 

Gain  worth  by  view;  hid  jewels  are  but  with  the  simplicity  of  the  modern 

*°'**                      Francu  Qu  rles  e<^»ficeS-'' 

^    '  *' A  truly  Ciceronian  introduction 

In  the  afternoon,  the  commissary  to  your  duties  as  cictrcne^  said 

going  out  in  search  of  the  objects  Lady  Mabel.    ^But  I  have  yet  to 

of  his  journey,  grain  and  bullocks  see  much  that  you  describe  so  elo- 

for  the  troops,  L'Isle  strolled  out  quently.      To  my  eye  the  most 

with  the  ladies  to  survey  the  curi-  striking  feature  of  Evora  at  this 

osities  of  Evora,  and  Moodie  foU  day  is  its  ecclesiastical  aspect    It 

lowed  closely  Lady  Mabers  steps,  is  full  of   churches,   chapels  and 

**If  I  am  to   play  the  part  of  monkish  barracks,  and  seems  to  be 

cicerone^  said  L'Isle,  ^^I  will  begin  held  by  a  strong  garrison  of  these 

by  reminding  you  that  the  history  soldiers  of  the  Pope." 

of  many  races  and  eras  is  indisso-  **  Baal's  prophets  are  four  hnn- 

lubly  connected  with  the  Peninsula,  dred  and  fifty  men,"  said  old  Moodie 

and  especially  the  southern  part  of  in  loud  soliloouy  behind, 

it     Here  we  find  the  land  of  Tar-  "  I  have  oiien  heard  the  Pope 

shUh  of  Scripture,  so  well  known  called  anti- Christ,  but  never  knew 

to  the  Pbosnicians,  who  in  an  adja-  him  dubbed  Baal  before,"  said  Lady 

cent  province  of  Spain  built  another  Mabel.    ^*  Although  not  one  of  his 

Sidon,  and  founded  Cadiz  before  fiock,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  in- 

Hector  and  Achilles  fought  at  Troy,  terest   in    the  head  of  the  Latin 

Tet  they  found  the  Celto-Iberian  Church,  now  that  the  venerable  old 

here  before  them.   The  Greeks,  too,  man  is  so  shamefully  treated ;  car- 

stretched  their  commerce  and  their  ried  off  and  kept  a  prisoner  in 

colonies  to  this  land.    TheCartha-  France,  to  be  bullied,  threatened 

gtnians  made  themselves  mssters  and  cajoled,  with  a  view  to  a]^ro- 

of   the    country.      The    Romans  priate  the  papal  influence  to  the 

turned  them  out,  to  give  place  in  furtherance  of  this  Corsican's  am- 

time  to  the  Vandals;  who  were  bition." 

driven   over    into  Africa  by  the  *^  You  had  better  leave  all  those 

Goths,  whose  dominion  was  at  the  feelings  to  his  own  flock,  my  lady." 

end  of  two  centuries  overthrown  '^Is  it  possible,  Moodie,"  Lady 
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Mabel  retorted,  ^  that  you  do  not  tice  tbem.    It  is  a  sinful  curiositj 

know  that  we  are  on  the  Pope's  like  that  of  the  children  of  Israel, 

side  in   this  quarrel?      We    are  which  first  made  them  familiar  with 

bound  to  sympathize  with  him  not  the    abominations     among     their 

only   in  politics   but  in   religion,  neighbours,  then  led  them  to  prac* 

a^inst  his    unbelieving  enemies,  tice  the  idolatries  they   had  wit- 

We  must  forget  all  mmor  differ-  nessed." 

eoces,  and  think  only  of  the  faith       **  But  may  there  not  be  some- 

we  hold  in  common.    Even  you  thing  sinful,  Moodie,  in  denouncing 

must  admit  that  it  is  better  to  see  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 

the  Almighty  dimly  through  mists  Romanists,   without  having  thor- 

and   clouds,  or  even   though  our  oughly  searched  them  out?*' 
view  be  obstructed  by  a  crowd  of       '"•  We  know  the  great  heads  of 

doubtful  saints,  than   to  turn  our  their  offence — their  perversion  of 

backs  on  the  Christian  God-head,  gospel   truth — their   teaching  for 

and  deny  his  existence  like  these  doctrine    the    commandments    of 

godless  French.    I  assure  I  have  be-  nfien.    There  is  no  need  to  trace 

come  a  strong  friend  to  the  Pope."  every  error  through  all  its  dark  and 

"The  more  is  the  pity,"  groaned  crooked  windings.     Truth  is  one; 

Moodie.    "  But  what  is  written  is  that  God  has  allotted  to  his  elect 

written."  Errors   are    manifold,    and    sown 

"I  know,  Moodie,  that  you  be-  broadcast  among  the  reprobate." 
lieve  that  we  who  have  deserted  the       "Stiil  it  must  matter  much  what 

kirk  of  Scotland,  and  crossed  the  degree  and  kind  of  error  falls  to 

border  in  search  of  a  church,  have  our  lot,"  Lady  Mabel  suggested, 
already  travelled  a  long  way  to-       « Perhaps  so,"  Moodie  answered 

wards  Rome."  ^  ^ith  doubting  assent.    **  Yet  if  we 

"  About  halt-way,  my  lady.    The  ^re  not  in  the  one  true  path,  it  may 

<Shurch  of  England  is  no  abiding  matter  little  which  wrong  road  we 

place,  but  merely  an  inn  on  that  travel." 

~^Why !"  exclain,ed  M«.  Short-       "Well  Moodie «  said  she.  'W 

•J        u  •  nr     j»  v  J-      A-      ever  much  you  may  narrow  down 

ndge,««  Moodie  BO  much  di«at«.  ^^^J^^  j^.^{         ^^^„  ^^^ 

fied  with  our  church     For  my  part  ^^      .„        christian  charity,  and 
It  does  not  seem  natural  to  me  for  ^    f.^^  ^/^^  ^„  tj,    ^^  the 

gjjntoel  people    to  go    anywhere  p'      .^  ^^.^  ^.^  day  of  pe«ecu- 

•*You  may  find,  madam,"  said  '     ,               ,       ,    _       -  ,     , 

Moodie,    "a  great  many   genteel  "Whatever  the    holy    fathers 

people  going  somewhere  else.  Gen-  errors  may  have  been     said  L  Isle, 

toy  is  no  election  to  grace."  "  ^«  ^""J  "^^^  ^^y  of  him,  a  prison- 

Mrs,  Shortridge  resented  the  in-  er  in  France,  what  was  said  of  Cle- 

sinuation  by  indignant  silence,  but  ment  the  Seventh,  when  shut  up  in 

Lady   Mabel   who  had  her    own  the  Castle  of  St.  Angel o,  'Papa 

object    in    exasperating    Moodie's  not  potest  errare. 

sectarian    zeal,    now   asked    him,  ^^That  is  Latin,  Moodie,"  said 

•*  What  is  the  last  symtom  of  back-  Lady  Mabel,  "and  to  enlighten  your 

eliding  you  have  seen  in  me  ?"  ignorance  it  may  be  rendered,  ^The 

"It  seems  to  me,  my  lady,  that  Pope  cannot  err.'" 

you  are  getting  strangely  intimate  **Wby  that  is  nothing  but  the 

with  the  Romish  faith  and  rites,  for  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infistllibility," 

one  who  does  not  believe  and  prac-  exclaimed     Moodie,    indignantly, 
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**  and   saying  it  in  Latin  cannot  The  temple  of  the  chaste  goddess 

make  it  trne."  is  now  the  public  shambles  of  the 

They  had  now  turaed  into  an-  city,  defiled  thronghont  by  brotai 

other  street,  and  L^Isle  stopping  bntchers  wi&  the  blood  and  oflUs 

the  party  pointed  out  a  lai^  baild-  of  the  slaughtered  herd.'' 

ing  opposite  to  them.  ^It  is  possible  T'  Lady  Mabel  ex- 

*^  What  a  curious   mixture   of  claimed.    '^Have  these  people  sunk 

styles  it  presents,"  said  Mrs.  Short-  so  low  ?     Is  so  little  taste,  learning, 

ridge.  and   reverence  for   high    art   left 

**  What  a  barbarous  mutilation  among  them,  that  they  can  find  no 

of  a  work  of  art^"  exclaimed  Lady  better  use  for  this  rare  memorial  of 

Mabel.  the  past" 

''This  is,  or  rather  was^"  said  "No  people  have  proved  them- 

L'Isle,  **  the  temple  of  Diana,  built  selves  so  destitute  of  taste,  and  of 

before  the  Christian  era,  perhaps  reverence  for  antiquity  as  the  Por- 

while  Sertorius    yet  lorded  it  in  tuguese,"    replied    L'Isle.    ''Tliey 

the  Peninsula,  and  made  Evora  his  seem  to  have  found  it  a  pleasure,  or 

headquarters.    The  architect,"  con-  deemed  it  a  duty,  to  erase  the  foot- 

tinued  he,  looking  at  it  with  the  prints  of  ancient  art     Monuments 

eye  of  a  connoisseur,  **  was  doubt-  of  all  kinds,  beautiful  and  rare,  and 

less  a  Greek.    Time  and  the  mu-  but  lightly  touched  by  the  hand  of 

tilations  and  additions  of  the  Moor  time,  have  been  ruthlessly  destroy- 

have  not  effaced  all  the  beauty  of  ed  here.    To  give  you  a  single  in- 

this  structure,  planned  by  the  genius  stance :  A  gentleman  of  the  family 

and  reared  by  the  hands  of  men  of   the    Mascarenhas,    who     had 

who  lived  nineteen  centuries  ago.  travelled   in    Italy    and   acquired 

The  rubble  work  and  plaster  wall  a    taste    for   the    arts,    collected 

that  fills  the  space  between  those  from  different  parts  about  the  town 

columns,  so  requisite  in  their  pro-  of  Mertola  twelve  ancient  statuefa, 

portions — the  pi nacles  which  crown  with  a  view  to  place  them  on  ped- 

the  structure  in  place  of  the  en-  estals  in  his  country  house.     But 

tablature  which  has  been  destroyed,  he  dying  before  completing    his 

are  the  work  of  the  Moors,  who  intention,  these  admirable  produc- 

strove  in  vain  to  unite  in  harmony  tions  of  Roman  art,  the  venerable 

their  own  style  of  building  with  representations  of  heroes  and  sages, 

that  of  their  Roman  predecessors,  were   hurled  into  a  lime  kiln  to 

Enough  remains  to  show  the  chaste,  make  cement  for  the  chapel  of  St 

beautiful  and  permanent  character  John.    And  such  acts  of  Vandalism 

of  the  edifices  of  that  classic  age."  have  been  perpetrated  throughout 

After  gazing  long  with  deep  in-  Portugal." 

terest  on  this  monument  of  the  "The   barbarians!"    exclaimed 

palmy  days  and  wide-spread  sway  Lady  Mabel.    "The  ignorance  they 

of  the  Roman,  Lady  Mabel  said,  condemn  themselves  to,  is  scarce 

*'Letus  see  if  there  be  not  still  left  punishment   enough   for    the    of- 

within  the  building  some  remains  fence." 

of  a  piece  with  so  noble  an  exte-  "  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 

rior."  they   have  destroyed,"    continued 

"Unhappily,"  answered   L'Isle,  L'Isle.     "But  besides  the  voice  of 

"all  is  changed  there.    Moreover,  history,  proofs  enough  remain  that 

though  the  sacrifices  are  continued,  Evora  was,  in  the  days  of  Sertorius, 

they  are  no  longer  conducted  with  of  GaBsar,  and  in  after-times,  afa- 

the  decorum  of  the  heathen  rites,  vourite  spot  with  the  Romans.  This 
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temple  before  us,  mutilated  as  it  is,  Numberless  were  the  luxurious  pal- 
aod  the  aqueduct  though  repaired  aces  the  Moors  reared  in  Portugal 
in  modern  times,  are  still  Roman  ;  and  Spain.  The  Alharobra  yet 
and  no^'kncient  monument  in  Italy  stands  a  model  of  their  excellence 
is  in  better  preservation  than  the  in  the  arts;  although  many  of  its 
beautiful  little  .castellum  which  glorieshave  departed,  its  walls  have 
crowns  its  termination.  Even  become  desolate,  and  many  of  them 
where  Boman  buildings  have  been  fallen  into  ruin,  though  its  gardens 
destroyed  we  still  see  around  us  the  have  been  destroyed,  and  its  fount- 
stones  with  ancient  and  classic  in-  ains  ceased  to  play.  Charles  V. 
Bcriptions  built  into  new  walls.  The  commenced  a  palace  within  the 
plough,  too,  of  the  husbandman  enclosure  of  the  Alhambra,  in  rival- 
still  at  times  turns  up  the  coins  of  ry  of  what  he  found  there.  It 
Sertori us,  bearing  a  profile  showing  stands  but  an  arrogant  intrusion, 
the  wound  he  had  received  in  his  and  is  already  in  a  state  of  dilapi- 
eye,  while  the  reverse  represents  his  dation  far  beyond  the  work  of  the 
favourite  hind  leaning  against  a  Arabs.  In  them  the  walls  remain 
tree."  unaltered,  except  by  injuries  inflict- 

"How  completely  do  these  things  ed  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  col- 
carry  us  back  to  ancient  times,  and  ours  of  the  painting, in  which  there 
make  even  Plutarch^s  novels  seem  is  no  mixture  of  oil,  preserve  all 
verities  of  reallife,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  their  brightness — the  beams  and 
"  These  same  Romans,  whom  we  wood  work  of  the  ceilings  show  no 
read  of  and  wonder  at,  have  indeed  signs  of  decay.  The  art  of  render- 
left  behind  them,  wherever  they  ing  timber  and  paints  durable,  and 
came,  foot-prints  indellibly  stamped  of  making  porcelain  mosaics,  ara- 
on  the  face  of  the  country."  besques,  and  other  ornaments,  began 

"They  did   more,"  said  L'Isle;  and  ended  in  Western  Europe  with 

"wherever  civilization  extends,  they  the  Spanish  Arabs.    But  perhaps 

still  set  their  marks  upon  the  minds  the  most  curious  achievement  at- 

of  men."  tributed  to   them   is,  that  spiders, 

*^  How  barbarous  seem  the  Moor-  files,   and  other   insects,  shunned 
ish  buildings,  which  we   still   see  their  apartments  at  all  seasons." 
here  and  at  Elvas,"  said  Lady  Ma-  "  What  I"  exclaimed  Lady  Ma- 
bel, "  compared  with  these  monu-  bel,  "  had  they  attained  that  per- 
ments  of  yet  earlier  day."  fection   in   the   art    of   building  \ 

"  The  Moors  had  a  style  of  their  Could  they  exorcise  those  hordes 
own,"  said  L^Isle.  "  Indifferent  to  of  little  demons,  lay  a  spell  upon 
external  decoration,  they  reserved  them  and  turn  them  out  of  doors? 
all  their  ingenuity  for  the  interior  Had  you  told  me  this  yesterday  I 
of  their  edifices.  Stimulated  by  a  would  have  been  less  impressed  by 
sensuous  religion  and  a  luxurious  it.  But,  after  last  night's  ordeal,  I 
climate,  they  there  lavished  what-  venerate  the  Moor.  Almost  I  regret 
ever  was  calculated  to  delight  the  the  expulsion  of  his  cleanly  super- 
senses,  and  accord  with  a  sedentary  stition,  since  it  has  carried  with  it 
and  voluptuous  life.  They  sought  into  exile  so  rare  an  art" 
a  shady  privacy  amidst  sparkling  Mrs.  Shortridge,  too,  seemed  fully 
fountains,  artificial  breezes,  and  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  lost 
sweet  smelling  plants ;  amidst  bril-  art,  and  said,  "  these  Moors  must 
liant  colours  and  a  profusion  of  indeed  have  been  a  very  comforta* 
ornaments,  seen  by  a  light  sobered  ble  people." 
from  the  glare  of  a  southern  sun.  "  And  they  crowned  their  com- 
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fort  in  this  world,"  said  L'Isle,  "  by 
inventing  an  eqaally  comfortable 
system  for  the  next." 

*^  Is  it  not  strange "  said  Lady 
Mabel,  gazing  on  the  building  be- 
fore them,  **  that  the  production  of 
two  races,  each  so  skillful,  should 
be  so  utterly  incompatible.  Classic 
and  Saracenic  art,  both  beautiful, 
united,  make  a  monster." 

"  Not  so  strange,"  L'Isle  an- 
swered, ^*as  the  simplicity  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  amidst  all  that 
is  fantastic  in  arts  and  letters — a 
grotesque  architecture,  a  wondrous 
alchemy,  the  extravagant  in  poetry 
and  the  supernatural  in  fiction ;  or 
the  purity  of  classic  art,  character- 
ized by  simplicity  and  proportion, 
yet  drawing  its  inspiration  from  a 
wild  and  copious  mythology,  made 
up  of  the  sportive  creations  of  fan- 
cy." 

"  They  were  a  wonderful  people, 
these  Romans,  as  even  this  obscure 
comer  of  Europe  can  witness,''  said 
Lady  Mabel,  her  eye  dwelling  on 
the  beautiful  colonade,  and  tracing 
out  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  the 
shafts,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the 
Corinthian  capitals. 

"Were  these  Romans  Christ- 
ians?" asked  Moodie,  who  had 
hitherto  looked  on  in  silence. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  '*they  wor- 
shipped many  false  gods." 

"  Then  they  were  just  like  all 
the  Romans  I  have  known,"  said 
he,  drily,  and  turned  his  back  on 
the  temple. 

"Come,"  said  Mrs.  Shortridge, 
"let  us  take  Moodie's  hint,  and 
look  for  something  else  worth  see- 
ing." 

As  they  continued  their  walk, 
L'Isle  remarked,  "we  have  been 
gazing  upon  the  mouldering  re- 
mains of  two  phases  of  civilization, 
which  were  at  their  height,  one, 
while  our  forefathers  were  yet  hea- 
then and  almost  savage,  the  other, 
while  they  were  but  emerging  from 


a  rude  barbarism.  We  ahoald  never 
forget  that  this  peninsula  was  the 
high  road  which  arts  and  letters 
travelled  on  their  progress  into 
Western  Europe,  and  to  our  own 
land." 

"  We  are  much  indebted  to  let- 
ters and  the  arts  for  the  unanimity 
with  which  they  came  on  to  ns ; 
for  certainly,"  said  Lady  Mabel, 
looking  round  her,  "  little  of  either 
appears  to  have  loitered  behind. 
Every  object  around  us  makes  the 
impression  of  a  country  and  a  peo- 
ple who  have  seen  better  days;  and 
you  cannot  help  wondering  and 
fearing  where  this  downward  path 
may  end." 

"The  history  of  humanity  is  not 
always  the  story  of  progress,"  said 
L'Isle;  "one  nation  may  be  like  a 
young  barbarian,  his  face  turned 
towards  civilization,  gazing  on  it 
with  dazzled  but  admiring  eyes; 
another,  a  scowling,  hoary  outlaw, 
turning  his  back  on  human  culture 
and  social  order." 

"Your  young  barbarian,"  said 
Lady  Mabel,  "makes  the  more 
pleasing  picture  of  the  two." 

"  Are  there  your  hoary  outlaws!*' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Shortridge,  as  a 
party  of  beggars  from  the  door  of 
the  Franciscan  church  hobbled  to- 
wards them,  and  beset  then^  for 
alms. 

"Oh,  no  I"  said  Lady  Mabel, 
"they  are  angels  in  disgnise,  tempt- 
ing us  to  deeds  of  charity;"  and 
with  the  devout  air  of  a  zealoos 
daughter  of  the  one  true  church, 
she  distributed  sundry  small  coin 
among  them.  "Come,  Moodie," 
she  exclaimed,  "I  know  your  pock- 
et is  never  without  a  store  of  eiz- 
pences,  those  canny  little  dogs,  that 
often  do  the  work  of  shillings.  Seize 
the  occasion  of  doing  good  works, 
of  appropriating  to  yourself  a  mer- 
itorious charity ;  for  chanty  oovers 
a  multitude  of  sins.    Lay  up  aoma 
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treasure  in  heaven  without  loss  of  of  the  French,  too  Bjstematic  a  peo- 

time.''  pie  to  do  things  by  haWes.    Their 

The  beggars,  on   this  hint,  sur-  eraperor  is  more  system atie  still, 

rounded  Moodie;  but  he  repudtat-  On  taking  possession  of  Portugal, 

ing  such   perversion   of  scripture  his  first  edict  from  Milan  imposed 

dootrine,  shook  them  off  with  little  a  war  contribution  on  the  country 

ceremony.     And   the  beggars*  in-  of  one  hundred  million  of  francs,  as 

stinct  saw  in  his   hard,  indignant  a  ransom  for  private  property  of 

face  no  hope  of  alms.  every  kind.    This  being  somewhat 

''If  you  will   give   nothing,  at  more  than  all  the  money  in  the 

least   buy  something,"  said   Lady  country,  allowed  a  sufficiently  wide 

Mabel ;    ^  that  fellow  bawling  at  margin  for  spoliation,  without  ma- 

yott  peUu  almas,  is  offering  snuff  king  private  property  a  whit  the 

for   sale,  and  the  love  of  snuff,  at  safer  for  it;  the  imperial  coffers  ab- 

leaat,  is  common  ground,  to  Scot  sorbed    this    public  contribution, 

and  Portuguese."  leaving  the  French  officers  and  sol- 

Thus  urged,  Moodie  paid  liber-  diers  to  fill  their  pockets  and  make 

ally  for  a  package,  and  was  putting  their  fortunes  as  they  could." 

it  in  his  pocket,  when  Lady  Mabel  **  But  what  was  there  left  to  fill 

exclaimed,    *'you  do    not    know,  their  pockets  with,"  Lady  Mabel 

Moodie,   what    a    charitable   and  asked. 

Christian    deed    you   have  done.  ^  There  must  have  been  a  plenty 

Everything  is  done  in  Portugal ^^  left,"  said  Mrs.  Shortridge.     ^  One 

eanorde  JDeos  e  pelasaimas.  That  does   not  know  the  wealth  of  a 

fellow  is  employed  by  the  priests  country  till  you  plunder  it.     Even 

to  sell  snuff  pelcLS  almas,  and  all  some  of  our  fellows,  though  they 

the  profits  of  the  trade  go  to  release  came  as  friends,  still  continue  occa- 

souls  from  purgatory."  sionally  to  pocket  a   useful  thing. 

'^Purgatory !"  exclaimed  Moodie,  The  officers  cannot  put  a  stop  to 

**!  will  not  be  tricked  into  counte-  it  altogether,  do  what  they  may." 

nancing  that  Popish  abomination,"  ^  But,   with   some    exceptions," 

and  he  hurled  the  package  back  to  said  L'Isle,  ^  each  French  general 

the  man,  who  gladly  picked  it  up,  levied  contributions  on  his  own  ac- 

and  turned  to  seek  a  second  purcha-  count.    Some  idea  of  the  amount 

ser.  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that 

As  they  walked  on  towards  the  at  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  Junot, 

church   of  the  Franciscan^  •  Mrs.  who   had   probably  not    brought 

Shortridge  said,  "  you  need  not  fear  baggage  enough  into  Portugal  to 

a  acarcity  of  objects  of  charity,  La-  load  five    mules,  demanded    five 

dy  Mabel,  for  poverty  seems  rife  in  ships  for   the  conveyance  of  his 

Evora."  private  property.    Yet  Soult's  ac- 

'^Yet  from  the  number  of  church-  cumulations  in  Andalusia  are  said 
es  and  monasteries,  there  roust  be  to  exceed  Junot^s.  Whatever  may 
much  wealth,"  Lady  Mabel  an-  be  the  result  of  the  war,  many  a 
awered.  **  Probably,  most  of  the  French  officer  will  have  made  his 
property  is  in  their  possession,  and  fortune  here.  But  Evora  has  been 
we  may  expect  to  see  in  their  particularly  unlucky.  It  not  only 
shrines  and  altars  a  gorgeous  dis-  bore  its  full  share  of  the  first  bur- 
play  of  their  riches."  den  imposed  on  the  country,  but 

**  You  will  be  disappointed  in  the  year  after,  when  the  Portu- 
that,"  said  L'Isle.  '*  Evora  has  guese,  rising  too  late  in  armed  re- 
passed too  lately  through  the  hands  sistance,  lost  a  battle  before  the 
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towD,  the  French,  enteriog  with  **^  I  thought  that  the  gentry  of  a 
the  fugitivea,  massacred  nearly  a  country  were  like  its  timber,  the 
thousand  persons,  many  of  them  slow  growth  of  centuries,  and  that 
women  and  children,  including  the  beginning  of  nobility  must  be 
some  forty  priests,  a  class  they  lost  in  the  dark  ages,  unless  yon 
made  the  especial  objects  of  their  can  find  some  great  statesraao, 
vengeance;  and  they  plundered  the  warrior,  or  freebooter  of  later  date 
town  so  thoroughly  that  the  very  to  start  from." 
cracks  in  the  walls  did  not  escape  ^  But,**  said  Ulsle,  laughing,  'Ve 
their  search.  The  best  excuse  that  find  men  whose  pedigree  Ailfills 
can  be  made  for  their  plunderings  your  requisitions,  who  are  not  gen- 
is,  that  in  the  confusion  of  their  tlemen  in  their  own  persons.  The 
own  revolution  they  so  completely  son  of  a  gentleman  is  too  often  one 
lost  the  idea  of  property,  that  only  in  name." 
though  they  have  recovered  the  *'  I  think,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  re* 
thing,  they  have  not  yet  remastered  fleeting,  *'  I  have  myself  met  with 
the  idea  of  it"  more  than  one  gentleman  rogue." 

A  number  of  friars  now  coming       '^That  is  impossible,"  said  Lisle, 

out  of  the  church,  attracted  Mrs.  "  for  a  gentleman  is  a  superstruo- 

Shortridge's  attention.    But  Lady  ture  which  can  be  built  on  only 

Mabel  had  an  English  woman's  ear  one  foundation — an  honest  man." 
for  French  attrocitiee,  and  contin-       ^'  We  had  better  stop  defining 

ned  the  conversation.  the  gentleman,"  said  Lady  Mabel, 

^  I  can  understand  that  a  needy  **  lest  between  us  we  narrow  down 

and  ignorant  soldiery  may  perpe-  the  class,  until  there  are  not  enough 

trate  such  robberies  amidst  scenes  of  left  to  officer  a  regiment^  or  for  any 

violence,  and  under  the  temptations  other  useful  purpose." 
of  want;    but  we  expect  better       ^'This  seems  to  be  a  fine  old 

things  from   the   men   who  lead  building,"    said    Mrs.  Shortridge, 

them."  .  peeping  into  the  church,  ^  and  it 

**  That  supposes  these  men  to  be  will  be  a  convenient  time  to  look 

of  a  different  class,  with  different  at  it,  for  it  seems  quite  empty." 
education  and  habits  from  the  com-       ^  It  is  not  much  worth  seeing," 

raon  soldier.    The  revolution  and  said  L'Isle,  **but  there  is  something 

conscription  has  levelled  all  those  beyond  it  which  I  would  like  to 

distinctions.  Many  a  youth  of  good  show  you." 
birth   and  education   is  made  to       They  walked  into  it;  butMoodie 

bear  his  musket  in  the  ranks,  and  at  first  hung  back,  and  hesitated  to 

does  not  elevate  his  comrades  to  enter  this  idolatrous  temple,  until 

his  standard,  but  is  soon  degraded  luckily  remembering  the  prophet's 

to  the  level  of  their  sentiments  and  permission  to  Naaman  the  Syrian, 

habits.    Many  a  French  general,  to   accompany  his  master   to  the 

for  instance  Junot,  has  been  raised  house  of  Rimmon,  he  swallowed  hb 

from    the  ranks.     Military   merit  scruples  and  followed  Lady  MabeL 
or  accident   has  elevated  them  to       Passing  through  the  church  they 

command  without  a    correspond-  came  to  an  archway,  over  which 

ing  elevation  of  sentiment  or  prin-  was  inscribed : 
ciples.    It  is  not  easy  to  make  a 
crentleman    in   one  generation.—  Nos  os  ossos  que  aqui  estamos 

o  ,     ,  .*  X  1       xi         «i  Pelos  V09S09  esperamos. 

Somebody  says  it  takes  three." 

^'  What  a  moderate  man  that       Passing  through  it,  they  found 
somebody  was "  said  Lady  Mabel ;   themselves   in    a   huge  vault^  its 
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arched  ceiling  supported  by  large  selection  of  our  last  resting  place, 

square  piers,  which,  with  the  walls,  We  hope  even  io  death  to  rejoin 

were  covered  with  human  skulls,  our  kindred  dust  in  the  ancestral 

set  in  a   hard  cement.    By  the  vault,  or  at  least  to  repose  under 

dim   light  they  saw  on  all  sides  some  sunny  spot,  in  the  churchyard 

thousands  of  ghastly  human  heads,  hallowed  to  us  in  life.     Is  not  this 

grinning  at  them  in  death ;  the  only  your  feeling  ?"  she  said,  appealing 

sig^s  of  life  being  a  few  crouching  to  L'Isle. 

devotees,  prostrate  before  an  illumi-  L*Isle  looked  grave.    ^  It  is  a 

nated  shrine  at  the  extremity  of  natural  feeling  clinging  to  our  mor- 

this  Golgotha.  tal   nature,  and   doubtless  has  its 

Both  ladies  paused,  awe-stricken,  use.  Rut  I  must  not  indulge  it. 
Lady  Mabel  turned  pale,  and  Mrs.  The  soldier  is  even  less  at  liberty 
Shortridge,  after  gazing  round  her  than  other  men  to  choose  his  own 
for  a  moment,  uttered  a  little  shriek  grave.  The  fosse  of  a  beleaguered 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  fortress,  a  shallow  trench  in  a  well- 
hands.  To  face  these  objects  was  foughtfield,the  ravine  of  a  disputed 
painful  enough,  but  to  have  them  mountain  pass^  the  strand  of  some 
grinning  on  her,  as  in  mockery  be-  river  to  be  crossed  in  the  face  of  the 
hind  her  back,  was  more  than  she  enemy,  all  these  have  furnished,  and 
could  stand.  So  seizing  old  Moodie  will  furnish  graves  for  those  who 
by  the  arm,  he  being  beside  her,  fall,  and  have  the  luck  to  find  bur- 
sberushed  out  of  this  charnel  house,  ial — the  wolf  and  the  vulture  pro- 
and  impatiently  called  to  the  others  vide  for  the  rest  We  have  a  wide 
to  join  her  in  the  church.  grave-yard,"  he  added,  more  cheer- 

With  an  effort  Lady  Mabel  sti-  fully,  "  stretching  from  hence  to  the 

fled  her  contagious  terror,  and  ad-  Pyrenees,  and,  perchance,  beyond 

vancing  further  into  the  gloomy  them.    It  embraces  many  a  lovely 

repository,  inspected  it  on  all  sides,  and  romantic  spot,  only  the  choice 

There  was  little  room  left  on  the  of  the  last  resting  place  is  not  left 

walls  for  more  memorials  of  mor-  to  ourselves.'' 

tality.     Having  in  silence  sated  her  Lady  Mabel  shuddered   at  this 

curiosity  and  her  sense  of  the  hor-  gloomy  picture  and  his  foreboding 

rible,  feeling  all  the  while  a  strange  tone.     She  knew  how  many  of  her 

reluctance  to  break  the  deathlike  countrymen  had  fallen,  and  must 

stillness  of  the  place  by  uttering  a  fall  in  this  bloody  war.    Yet,  some 

word,  she  at  length  rejoined  Mrs.  how    or    other,  she   had    always 

Shortridge.     After  taking  another  thought  of  LTsle  as  one  who  was 

look  into  this  apartment  of  death,  to  live,  and  not  to  die  prematurely, 

her  eye  rested  on  the  inscription  cut  off  in  youth,  health,  the  pride 

over  the  arch.    L'Isle  translated  it :  of  manhood,  his  hopes,  powers,  as* 

^     ,            ...  V                 ,  pirations  just  in  their  bloom.    She 

Our  bones,  which  here  are  resting  i     i    j      I    !.•_      :*v   j^^^   ^«:«^«i 

.    Are  expecting  yours.  looked  at  him  with  deep,  painful 

interest,  as  if  she  would  read  his 

^  God  forbid   that  mine  should  fortune  in  his  face.    What  special 

find  so  gloomy  a  resting  place,**  safeguard    protected    him?     The 

exclaimed  Mrs.  Shortridge,  with  a  next  moment  her  conscience  pricked 

ahudder.  her,  when  her  father's  image  rose 

"It  is  a  weakness,"  said  Lady  before  her,  grown  grey  in  service 

Mabel,  "•  yet  we  must  shrink  from  and  scarred  with  wounds,  yet  no 

this  promiscuous  mingling  of  our  safer  by  all  his  dangers  past  than 

ashes,  and  are  even  choice  in  the  the  last  recruit,  and  she  walked 
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bIowIj  forth  from   the  Franciscan  vocation.    If  he  thinks  it  criminal, 

church  with  sadder,  and  more  sol-  let  him  abandon  it    Up   to  this 

emn  impressions  of  the  reality  and  day  my  conscience  has  not  troubled 

imminence  of  death,  than  oouid  be  me  on  tbat  score.    War,  always 

generated  by  all  that  vast  array  of  an  evil,  is  often  a  necessity,  and  I 

grinning  skulls.  wonder  whether,  after  an  hundred 

It  was  growing  late,  and   they  years  of  peace,  we  would  not  find 

turned  toward  the  estelagem.    As  nations  worse  and  more  worthless 

they  strolled  on,  L*Isle,  in  the  same  than  they  now  are." 

train  of  thought  which   had    last  Mrs.  Shortridge  now  called  their 

occupied  thera,  said,  **  war  is  essen-  attention  to  the  number  of  storks 

tially  a  greedy  thing,  a  great  and  i„  the  air.    The  sun  had  set,  and 

speedy  consumer  of  what  has  been  these  grave  birds  were  seeking  their 

slowly  produced  in  peace.  We  hear  roosts;  eveiy  tower  of  church  and 

of  veteran  armies,  but  an  army  of  monastery  affording  a  doraicil  to 

veterans  does  not,  perhaps,  never  gome   feathered  family,  with  the 

existed.     We  collect  materials  and  foU  sanction  of  the  biped  denizens 

munitions  of  war,  expecting  to  ex-  below. 

^nd  them  in  military  operations;  axhesocial  position  of  these  long 

but  we  are  not  aware,  until  we  have  ^    ^  gentry ^1  over  the  penin. 

tried  It,  how  close  a  parallel  there  JK„  Jy  ^.j,,     u„  oueif  the 

IS  between  the  fates  of  the  mani-  characteristics  of  the  country.    It 

mate  and  the  livmg  constituents  .^  ^tonisbing  what  A  amount  of 

that  furnish  forth  an  army  for  the  ^„j«^„    immunity  from 

fw'  J»  "r    I      r?"*  °M^^  harm  they  enjoy.    I  amafriid  they 

that  kills;  the  hospiUl   swallows  ^^^^  faie  wo?se  at  the  hands  if 

more  than  the  battle-field.     AfUr  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^       ^  ^f  ^„^  E    . 

a  few  campaigns,  what  has  been  Ush  populace.  Thiy  are  useful,  to5; 

felsely  called  the  skeleton,  but  i8,in  j^^/J^  ^^^^   .J^y^^^  f^^'^^^^ 

truth,  the  soul  of  an  army,  the  rem-  ^f.    ^„ ^  ^^^^             ^j^^^^  ^^^ 

nant  of  expenenced  oflBcers  and  hereto  the  clericil  gravity  of  their 

tned  soldiers    only  remains,  and  (ipmeanour" 

new  flesh,  blood  and  bones  must  be  m.        i  *  i                   u  j     i_  • 

provided  for  this  soul,  in  the  shape  ,  /?«y  ^^^  »<>^  reached    their 

of  new  levies.     When  we  see  an  lodgings,  and  were  soon  after  joined 

old  soldier  glorying  in  his  score  of  ^7^  ^}^  commissary,  who  came  m 

campaigns,  we  should  call  to  mind  cubbing  his  hands,  and  exclaiming, 

the  score  of  youths  prematurely  "capiUl  bargains  to  be  made  here ! 

covered  by  the  sod."  ^^^^  V^^^^Yi  ^^^    bullocks    that 

"  Few  then,"  said   Lady  Mabel,  ^^"^^  ™*^®  ^  ^S^re  m  Smithfield. 

« can  enjoy  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova's  Some  farmers  have  not  threshed 

fortune.     On  retiring  to  a  monas-  last  years  crop.    A  cunous  coun- 

tery,  he  avowed,  that  everv  soldier  ^ry   this ;  one  province  staryinff, 

needed  for  repentance  an' interval  »°«  plenty  m  the  next.    It  isall 

of  some  years  between  his  life  and  P'^l"?  ^^^^^  V*°'  ^i  ^^^^    ^**^ 

his  death.''  luckily,  Elvas  is  not  far  off." 

**  The  great  captain's  conscience  "  Yet  the  Romans,"  L'Isle  re- 
must  have  pricked  him,"  said  L'Isle,  marked,  "had  once  netted  over 
"when  he  made  that  speech.  An  the  whole  peninsula  with  roads." 
unjust  war,  or  a  war  unjustly  waged,  "  When  they  went  away,"  said 
lay  heavy  on  him.  A  soldier  knows  the  commissary,  "  the  first  thing 
the  likelihood  of  his  dying  in  his  the  people  of  the  country  did,  1 
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sappose,  was  to  let  them  go  to  ruin  to,  Lady  Mabel  suggested  that  thej 
in  true  Portuguese  fashion."  should  find  their  way  back  by  a 
Shortridge  now  said  that  he  must  different  route,  and,  on  consulting 
spend  some  days  in  the  neighbour-  the  muleteer,  they  found  that  it 
hood  of  Evora,  and  that  the  party  couldbedone  without  much  length- 
would  have  to  return  to  Elvas  ening  their  journey, 
without  him.    This  being  agreed 

{To  be  Continued,) 


No'w,  what  advantagv  is  there  for  us  in  hearing  a  man  say  thnt  he  has  shaken 
off  the  yoke,  that  he  does  not  believe  there  is  a  God  who  watches  over  his  actions, 
that  he  considers  himself  sole  master  of  bis  conduct,  and  feels  bound  to  render  an 
aooouDt  to  none  but  himself?  v 

Does  he  suppose  that  he  has  given  us  occasion  to  place  confidence  in  him,  and 
to  expect  from  him  consolation,  friendly  advice,  and  assistance  in  all  the  needs 
of  life? 

Does  he  think  we  are  pleased  when  he  says  that  he  doubts  if  our  souls  are 
anything  more  than  a  little  wind  and  smoke;  and  says  this,  moreover,  gaily  and 
cx>nteatedly  ?  Is  this  a  thing  to  be  said  gaify?  And  is  ft  not  rather  a  thing  to  be 
uttered  sadly,  as  the  most  mournful  thing  in  the  world  ?*— Poreo/. 


Serene  nights  are  called  the  mveic  of  the  hea/oens;  for  the  clamorous  noises  of 
the  day  are  stilled,  and  in  the  peace  which  covers  all  things,  the  eyes  are  refreshed 
by  the  sight  of  that  admirable  harmony,  and  a  mysterious  influence  enters  into  the 
heart,  tranquilizing  and  purifying  its  every  emotion. — Luis  de  Leon. 


It  is  from  pride,  rather  than  from  defect  of  intelligence,  that  men  obstinately 
refuse  to  recognize  the  most  generally  received  opinions ;  they  find  the  first  seats 
engaged,  and  they  will  not  put  up  with  the  last. — La  Hochefoueauld. 
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Touih  and  Manhood. 
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rOUTH   AND   MANHOOD. 

Another  year !  a  short  one,  if  it  flow 

Like  that  just  past; 
And  I  shall  stand — if  years  can  make  me 

A  man  at  last. 

Yet,  while  the  hours  permit  me,  I  would  pause 

And  contemplate 
The  lot  whereto  unalterable  laws 

Have  bound  my  fate. 

Yet,  from  the  starry  regions  of  my  youth, 

The  empyreal  height, 
Where  dreams  are  happiness,  and  feeling  truth. 

And  life  delight— 

.From  that  ethereal  and  serene  abode, 

My  soul  would  gaze 
Downwards  upon  the  wide  and  winding  road, 

Where  manhood  plays ; 

Plays  with  the  baubles  and  the  gauds  of  earth — 

Wealth,  power  and  fame — 
Nor  knows  that  in  the  twelve-month  afler  birth, 

He  did  the  same. 

Where  the  descent  begins,  a  thousand  rocks 

Obstruct  the  way, 
Around  whose  ragged  sides,  with  awful  shocks, 

Storms  howl  for  aye. 

But  farther  down  a  gay  and  glorious  green 

Dazzle's  the  sight, 
And  noble  forms  are  moving  o'er  the  scene, 

Like  things  of  light. 

Towers,  temples,  domes  of  perfect  symmetry, 

Rise  broad  and  high, 
With  pinacles  among  the  clouds. — Ah,  me! 

None  touch  the  sky. 

None  pierce  the  pure  and  lofty  atmosphere 

Which  I  breathe  now/— 
And  the  strong  spirits  that  inhabit  there, 

Live — God  sees  how. 

Sick  of  the  very  treasure  which  they  heap ; 

Their  down-cast  eyes 
Sealed  ever  in  a  heaven-forgetting  sleep 

Whose  dreams  are  lies. 
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And  so,  a  motley,  anattraotiTe  throng, 

They  toil  and  plod, 
Dead  to  the  holy  ecstaoiea  of  song, 

To  love  and  God. 

Dear  Grod !  if  that  I  may  not  keep  through  life 

My  trust,  my  truth, 
And  that  I  must,  in  yonder  endless  strife. 

Lose  faith  with  youth— 

If  the  same  toil  which  indurates  the  hand 

Must  steel  the  heart. 
Till,  in  the  wonders  of  the  Ideal  Land 

It  have  no  part — 

Oh!  take  me  hence!  I  would  no  longer  stay 

Beneath  the  sky ; 
Give  me  to  chant  one  pure  and  deathless  lay 

And  let  me  die ! 


LINES. 

I  gaze  into  those  quiet  eyes, 

But  see  no  passion  there — 
They  wear  the  hue  of  winter  skies, 

As  still  and  coldly  clear. 
It  may  be  they  are  beauteous  books, 

With  noble  meanings  fraught — 
But  I  prefer  a  few  sweet  looks 

To  worlds  on  worlds  of  thought. 

I  know  no  sounds  that  filly  mate 

The  music  of  thy  lips — 
But  then  it  carries  so  much  weight 

The  music  always  trips. 
I  grant  that  every  phrase  yon  speak 

Is  rich  with  wondrous  k>re. 
But  like  your  sister's  blnshing  cheek 

And  tender  silence  more. 

And  wrapt  in  dreams  of  high  desire, 

And  dead  to  common  things. 
You  seem  just  fitted  to  inspire 

A  poet's  visionings  i 
But  while  your  spirit  seems  unriven 

By  one  sweet  earthly  care. 
You  seem  so  very  ripe  for  heaven, 

I  wish  that  you  were  there. 
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IBM  LAST  FAIBT. 
TBABn^TSD  FKOS  TUK  FmBSCH  OP  JVLSS  8A!n«AU. 

caAr«B»   I. 

I  WM  sixteen  when  the  first  ap-  briated  roe  more  than  the  sweet 
peared  to  roe.  It  was  on  a  beauti-  perfnmes  of  the  night 
fnl  evening  in  the  month  of  May.  When  they  disappeared,  I  seated 
I  had  gone  out  alone  from  the  myself  on  the  torf,  and  buried  my 
city — wandering  about  the  fields,  hetd  in  roy  hands, 
musing  and  anxious,  without  know-  What  I  felt,  I  cannot  describe, 
ing  why.  My  heart  was  oppressed  and  ready 

I  saw  the  sun  set  in  a  sea  of  pur-  to  burst.  I  wept,  and  my  tears 
pie  and  gold ;  the  shadows  came  were  not  painful, 
down  from  the  hills,  the  stars  light-  How  long  did  I  remain  thus! 
ed  up,  one  by  one,  in  the  blue  heav-  When  I  arose,  I  saw,  a  few  steps 
ena.  The  tree-frogs  sung  from  the  in  front  of  me,  a  celestial  creature, 
margin  of  the  ponds^tbe  trills  of  who  smilingly  looked  at  me.  A 
the  nightingale  broke*  out  at  long  tunic,  whiter  than  lilies,  enwrapped 
intervals.  I  heard  the  foliage  trem-  her  graceful  form,  and  only  half 
ble,  and  the  tall  grass  bend  beneath  concealed  two  little  bare  feet^  that 
the  breeze,  with  a  sweet,  sad  mur-  scarcely  rested  upon  the  earth.  Her 
mur.  golden  hair  nnconfined,  swept  her 

The  moon,  which  had  risen  red  neck ;  her  cheeks  had  the  fresh- 
from  the  horizon,  slept  now,  white  ness  and  brilliancy  of  the  flowen 
and  radiant,  upon  a  bank  of  mother-  which  crowned  her  head;  amidst 
of-pearl  clouds,  whence  her  rays  the  rosy  alabaster  of  her  face,  her 
fell  in  silver  fk>ods  upon  the  should-  eyes  siione  like  violets,  opening 
ers  of  the  night.  The  warm  air  above  the  snow  at  the  first  kisses  of 
was  heavy  with  enervating  per-  April.  Her  arms  were  bare;  one 
fumes ;  and  I  listened  to  the  little  hand  reposed  upon  her  bosom,  the 
cries  of  the  birds  nestling  in  the  other  seemed  to  invite  my  ap- 
hedges.  proach. 

My  very  soul  was  opening  to  all  I  was  motionless,  gazing  at  her. 
these  sounds,  to  all  these  scents.  Certainly  she  came  from  heaven ; 
when  I  perceived  a  troup  of  young   for  her  beauty  had  nothing  terree- 

g  iris,  returning  to  the  city;  their  trial  about  it;  and  a  luminous  ckmd 
ands  were  clasped  together,  and  played  around  her. 
they  were  singing  in  chorus  of  ^  Who  art  thou  T  I  cried,  at  last 
Spring  and  love.  Their  fresh  voices  "Friend,"  she  replied,  with  a  voios 
told  upon  the  silence  like  the  dis-  sweeter  than  the  night  breeze,  **! 
tant  fall  of  a  mountain  cascade.  I  am  the  fairy  that  the  king  of  the 
hid  behind  the  hawthorns,  and  saw  genii  sent  to  sleep  in  thy  breast  at 
them  float  past  I  distinguished  by  the  hour  of  thy  birth  :  this  mom- 
the  star-lignt,  their  blonde  and  their  ing  I  was  still  slumbering,  I  awoke 
brown  heads ;  I  heard  the  rustling  at  the  first  stirring  of  thy  heart 
of  their  skirts — their  presence  ine-   My  life  is  thy  life.    I  am  thy  sist^, 
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and  I  will  be  thy  companion  until  and  rain.  My  feet  are  delicate,  do 
the  day  when,  like  a  faded  flower  not  weary  them,  following  thee, 
from  its  stem,  I  shall  be  severed  The  tissue  of  ray  cheek  is  more 
froni  thee — forced  to  abandon  thee  tender  than  the  petal  of  the  rose — 
on  that  journey,  of  which  we  shall  do  not  tarnish  it  by  exposure  to 
have  made  the  first  half  together,  fiery  ardours. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant,  friend.  Watch,  above  all,  that  no  re- 
The  rose  which  lives  but  for  a  morse  poison  the  regrets,  any  way 
morning  is  the  image  of  my  desti-  too  bitter,  that  my  loss  will  leave 
ny.  To  love  me — do  not  wait  till  thee ;  let  my  memory  be  sweet, 
thou  hast  lost  me;  for  neither  tears  that  I  may  still  gladden  thy  heart 
nor  regrets  will  bring  me  back  when  with  soft  recollections,  long  after  I 
I  no  longer  exist  Hasten  1  My  have  ceased  to  illuminate  and  to 
hand  bears  neither  magic  branch  charm  thy  life  I '^ 
nor  enchanted  wand,  and  I  have  no  At  these  words,  she  bent  towards 
jewels  but  the  flowers  braided  in  my  me  her  angelic  head,  and  I  felt  hec 
uair;  nevertheless,  I  will  gift  thee  lips,  more  fragrant  than  the  dewy 
with  more  treasures  than  ever  blossoms  which  grow  upon  the 
benevolent  and  prodigal  fairy  lav-  edges  of  a  fountain,  pressed  to  my 
ished  upon  royal  cradle.  I  will  brow.  I  opened  my  arms  to  clasp 
place  upon  thy  brow  a.crown  that  her,  but  the  fair  apparition  had 
kings  would  ransom  with  their  vanished  like  a  dream, 
own ;  I  will  give  thee  a  troop  of  Was  it  not,  in  fact,  a  dream  t 
servitors  rarely  seen  in  courts  and  I  continued  to  wander  through  the 
palaces.  Invisible  and  present,  I  meadows;  sometimes  running  like  a 
shall  follow  thee  everywhere,  every-  madman,  sometimes  moistening  the 
where  thou  shalt  feel  my  fostering  grass  with  my  tears,  as  I  lay  weep- 
influence.  I  shall  embellish  the  ing  upon  it  I  talked  to  the  stars, 
paths  thy  footsteps  tread — I  shall  the  flowers,  the  treea,  the  hedges. 
give  my  soul  to  all  nature  that  it  I  laughed,  I  wept 
may  smile  upon  thee  each  morn-  When  the  dawn  brightened  the 
ing  at  thy  awakening.  Ah !  we  horizon,  it  seemed  to  rae  that  I  aa- 
ahall  see  pleanant  days !  sisted  for  the  first  time  at  awaken- 
But,  these  gifts  I  bring  thee,  ing  of  all  creation, 
child,  learn  to  know  them ;  catch  My  heart  swelled,  I  breathed 
them  ere  they  escape;  touch  them  proudly;  I  thought  for  an  instant 
without  withering  them  ;  enjoy  that  my  soul  was  about  to  detach 
them  without  abusing  them ;  re*  itself  n'om  my  body,  to  mingle 
serve  some  of  them  for  that  last,  lightly  and  freely  with  the  soft  va- 
balf  of  thy  journey  which  thou  pours  that  the  rising  sun  expelled 
must  make  without  my  aid.  Friend,  from  the  hills. 
I  have  warned  thee,  my  life  is  short;  From  the  mountain-height  to 
but  the  duration  of  its  frail  and  which  I  now  climbed,  I  surveyed 
precious  existence  depends  on  thee,  the  landscape  with  a  conquering 
I  am  like  those  wondrous  plants,  gaze;  the  earth  was  created  for  me, 
which  must  be  guarded  from  sun  and  I  was  master  of  the  world. 
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I  was  Dot  thirty  when  sbe  neit  had  passed  between  that  evening  of 

appeared  to  me.    It  was  on  asom-  May  and  this  evening  of  October,  I 

bre  evening  in  the  month  of  Octo-  was  lost  in  a  deep,  dejected  revery. 

ber.    I  had  gone  ont  alone  from  When  I  arose,  I  saw,  a  few  steps 

the  city,  wandering  about  the  fields,  !„  front  of  me,  a  pale  figure,  who 

sad,  and  depressed  without  knowing  looked  sadly  at  me.    She  was  so. 

^"7-  SQ  changed,  that  I  scarcely  recog- 

I  had  long  been  thus,  and,  with-  ^ized  her.    The  luminous  cloud  no 

out  liking  it,  I  sought  solitude.  The  longer  surrounded  her.     A  tunic, 

heavens  were  grey  and   overcast ;  torn  and  wretched,  left  her  beauti- 

an  icy  wind    rustled    mournfully  foi^  bruised  bosom  uncovered.   Her 

among  the  last  dying  leaves  of  the  feet  were  bleeding,  her  arms  hung 

trees.    .The   hedges  had   nothing  naotionless  at  her  wasted  sides.  The 

but  their  berries  to  deck  them.  g^ure  of  her  eyes  had  lost  their 

A  dog  howling  dismally  from  a  brightness ;  tears  had  furrowed  her 

distant  farm,  and  a  faint  thread  of  \\^\^  cheeks.  The  unfortunate  crea- 

bluish  smoke  rising  faintly  above  tore,  like  a  withered  lilv  on  a  bro- 

the  branches,  were  the  sole  indica-  ten  stem,  seemed  bending  to  the 

tions  of  life  in  the  midst  of  this  earth 

desolate  .cenej.    However,  a  few  ..  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  „^p 

fnghtened  birds  fluttered  here  and  r  ^u^j 

there,  some  crows  were  flying  along  ^.'    ,   ,    ,       ,                 , 

the  plain,  and  a  number  of  storks  "Fnend,tbehour  has  come  when 

slowly  flitted  past  in  the  dingy  eve-  "^^  must  part ;  before  leaving  you 

ninff  liffht  forever,  I  wished   to  bid   you  an 

I  went  along,  mingling  my  soul  eternal  farewell."    Her  voice  was 

with  the  mourning  of  nature.    It  softly  plaintive,  and  more  sad  than 

was  many  months  since  I  had,  like  ^"®  wintry  wind, 

her,  been  given  up  to  that  melan-  ^  Away !  away ! "  I  cried.    '^Ly- 

choly  which  accompanies  the  last  ing  fairy,  what  hast  thou  done  for 

days  of  Summer.  Seated  at  the  foot  me  t    Where  are  they,  those  gifts 

of  a  rugged  and  bare  thicket,  I  saw  that  thou  did^st  promise  ?     I  have 

passing  near  me,  two  old  women,  vainly  sought  them  in  my  path, 

who  slowly  and  painfully  bent  be-  Where  are  the  treasures  that  thoa 

neath  the  burden  of  some  thorny  would^st  lavish  t    I  have  found  but 

faggots,  that  they  were  carrying  to  .poverty.  Where  is  the  diadem  that 

their  cottage — their  winter  provis-  was  to  adorn  my  brow  f    My  head 

ion.  has  had    no    crown  but    one  of 

Strange  recollection!  Curious  thorns.  Where  is  the  brilliant  cir- 
conjunction  1  From  this  very  spot,  cle  of  courtiers  that  should  sor* 
at  this  very  hour,  long  since,!  oad  round  me ;  of  servitors  that  should 
seen,  on  an  evening  in  May,  a  troop  minister  to  met  I  have  had  no 
of  young  griris,  who,  with  hands  escort  but  despair  and  solitude, 
clasped  together,  sang  in  chorus  as  Thou  speakest  of  leaving  me  for- 
they  wended  their  way  to  their  ever — but  ifthou  bee'st  nottheGe- 
homes.  I  was  sixteen  then,  and  nius  of  Sorrow,  what  intercourse 
the  thicket  was  in  bloom.  have  we  ever  had  f    Yes,  it  is  true, 

I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  thou  hast  followed  me  every  where — 

going  over  in  my  mind  all  that  everywhere  I  have  sufifered  thy  in- 
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fluence ;  away,  accorsed  one,  thou  clearly,  and  my  heart  was  numbed 

art  Ibe  Spirit  of  Evil !"  with  terror. 

"I  am  neither  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  ^  Remain,  remain,  do  not  leave 
nor  the  Genius  of  Sorrow,"  she  re-  me,"  I  implored.  '•Restore  to  me 
plied,  mournfully;  ^'but  it  is  the  those giflLs  that  I  disregarded.  Re* 
fiite  of  men  never  to  know  me  un-  store  to  me  love  and  illusion — 
til  they  have  lost  me, — never  to  faith  and  hope.  Let  me  love  for 
know  the  value  of  my  benefits,  until  one  day,  let  me  believe  for  one 
they  can  no  longer  enjoy  them,  hour,  and,  whoever  thou  art,  I  will 
Friend,  thou  art  ungrateful,  like  bless  thee  'ere  I  die." 
thy  brothers.  Thou  accusest  me,  ^  Alas  I  alas  1  it  is  I  who  am  dy- 
and  I  pity  thee.  Presently  thou  ing.  Dost  thou  not  see  it?  Look 
wilt  know  me,  and  then,  thou  at  me ;  have  I  not  suffered  ?  I  am 
would'st,  at  the  price  of  many  fu-  but  the  shadow  of  myself.  A  burn- 
tore  years,  buy  back  the  power  to  ing  breath  has  long  since  dried  up 
aee  me  for  one  day,  such  as  I  was  my  blood,  and  sapped  the  springs 
when  thou  sawest  me  first.  Thou  of  life  in  my  breast.  My  heart  is 
askest,  bitterly,  where  are  the  gifts  withered  :  touch  my  hands — have 
I  promised  thee  ?  I  have  k«pt  all  they  not  the  icy  damp  of  death  ? 
my  promises ;  but  thou,  thou  did'st  However,  had'st  thou  willed  it,  I 
disdain  the  treasures  that  I  lav-  had  many  years  yet  to  live.  It  is 
ished.  thou,  cruel  one,  who  destroyed  me 

For  diadem,  I  placed  upon  thy  before  my  time !     Vainly  1  asked 

brow  the  freshness,  the  brightness,  for  mercy.  On!  On!  was  the  cry — 

the  serenity  of  a  Spring  morning,  and  on  I  went    I  went — worn-out, 

For   escort,  I  gave  thee  love  and  panting,  weary,  tearing  my  white 

faith,  hope  and  illusion.    Thy  pov*  robe  on  the  thorns  by  the  way-side, 

erty   I   made   so   smiling   and  so  parching    my   brow  beneath    the 

beautiful,  that  the  powerful  and  the  burning  sun.     Thou  didst  not  give 

rich   would  willingly   have  given  me  time  to  fasten  again  the  knot  of 

thee  in  exchange,  their  palaces  and  ray  scarf,  to  lift  up  the  scattered 

their  opulence.     I  peopled  thy  soli-  blossoms  of  my   fading   garland, 

tude  with  enchantinpf  dreams.  Thy  Vainly,  when  we  reached  some  per- 

tears,  even,  were  so  sweet,  that  thou  fumed  nook  of  earth,  some  myste- 

would'st  have  deemed  itamisfor-  rious    oasis,  I  pleaded,   'Here  is 

tune  to  shed  no  more.     I  awakened  happiness!  friend,   stay  here,- rest 

around   thee  sympathy  and  kind-  here.'    Vainly!     On  thou  wentest 

ness ;  thy  eyes   met  only  friendly  in  thy  desperate  march,  dragging 

looks,  and  brotherly  hands  clasped  me  without  pity  over  those  arid 

thine;   the   heavens   smiled  upon  sands.    Dids't  thou  spare  me  one 

thee,  the  earth  blossomed  beneath  outrage  ?     Dids't  thou  protect  me 

thy   feet.     In   thy   turn,   answer :  from  one  storm  ?     How  many  times 

What  hast  thou  done  with  these  did  I  pause,  overcome,  discouraged, 

munificent  gifts?     What  hast  thou  determined  to  abandon  thee!    But, 

kept?     What  remains  to  thee  ?   If  Ungrateful !  I  loved  thee  still ;  and 

then   thou    hast   squandered    my  when,   astonished  to  find  me   no 

treasures,  is  it  I  you  blame  ?    If  longer  at  thy  side,  thou  would'st 

thou  could'st  enjoy  nothing,  is  it  I  turn  to  recall  me  with  voice  or  gea- 

you  accuse  ?"  ture,  I  fiew  to  rejoin  thee. 

At  these   words,  a  tardy  light  Now  it  is  over:  friend,  I  can  no 

burst    upon    me.     I    felt    a   veil  more.    My  pulse  fails,  my  eyes  are 

wrenched  from  my   eyes ;  I  saw  dim,  my  limbs  tremble.    Open  thy 
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ftimft,  fold  me  eloie  Co  thee;  hi  thy 
heart  I  was  born,  od  thy  heart  I 
wiab  to  die." 

''Thoa  fthalt  not  die!"  I  ex- 
claimed, pawionately;  **  strange 
ereatore,  Bpeak,  who  art  thoo  ?" 

^  I  am  DO  longer,"  the  said,  *'aad 


I  was  thy  youth."  I  tried  to  dasp 
her,  hot  she  bad  vanished ;  wboB 
she  had  stood,  a  few  faded  flowersi 
fallen  from  her  hair,  alone  were 
▼iaible.  I  gathered  them  np,  sod 
on  not  one  lingered  the  faintest 
perfume. 


We  are  hardly  sensibie  of  happiDess  in  this  world,  exception  as  a  relief  from 
evil.    We  have  no  real  asd  positire  good. 

*^  Happy  the  man  who  lees  the  light,"  exclaims  the  blind  man ;  but  the  mu 
who  sees,  aaya  nothing. 

"  Happy  the  one  who  enjoys  health,"  cries  the  sick  man ;  but  when  he  is  well, 
be  thinks  no  more  of  the  blessing. — NicoU. 


The  condition  of  man  is,  inconstancy,  weariness,  restlessness.  He,  who  wosld 
like  to  know  in  full  the  vanity  of  man,  has  only  to  consider  the  causes  and  the 
efl*ect8  of  love.  The  cause  of  it  is  a  certain  I  know  not  what ;  and  the  effects  of  it 
are  frightful. 

This  Iknow  not  what,  so  slight  a  thing  that  it  cannot  be  recognized,  shakes  the 
earth,  excites  kings,  armies,  and  the  whole  world. 

If  the  nose  of  Cleopatra  had  been  shorter,  the  whole  faee  of  the  earth  would 
have  been  changed. — PtucaL 


Certain  authors,  speaking  of  their  books,  say  my  book^  my  commentary^  my  kit- 
tory^  etc.  They  are  like  your  small  proprietors  who  are  always  talking  of  their 
estatts.  They  would  speak  more  truly  if  they  said,  ourhook^  our  commentary,  ow 
history^  etc.,  since  the  greater  part  of  their  books  belongs  to  others,  and  not  to 
themselves. — Pateal, 


It  is  remarkable  that  men  desire  to  understand  the  principles  of  things,  and 
attain  to  the  knowledge  of  all.  For  it  is  plain  that  this  design  could  only  be 
formed  by  Infinite  presumption,  or  by  infinite  capacity. — Ibid. 
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THE   NUMANOIA   OT   OERYANTBS. 

The  tragedy  of  Numancia  is  but  ance.     As  to  the  second  objection, 
little  known  to  any  but  the  students  the  unfitness  of  tlie  subject  for  the 
of  Spanish   literature,  and  perhaps  stage,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that 
not  sufficiently  regarded   even  by  the  destruction  of  Numantia  no- 
them.    So  completely  has  the  fame  where  appears  on  the  scene ;  we 
of  the  Don  Quixote  overshadowed  are  conscious  that  the  destruction 
all  the  other  writings  of  the  author,  overhangs  the  doomed  city ;  we  see 
that  many  persons  are  unacquaint-  evidences  of  the  fearful  extremities 
ed   with   the   fact  that   Cervantes  to   which  the  inhabitants  are  re- 
wrote plays  and  poems  worthy  of  duced;  but  the  actual  sight  of  con- 
attention  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  flict,  the  heaps  of  the  famishing 
quite  independently  of  the  renown  and  the  slain,  are  nowhere  brought 
of  the  writer.  before    our    eyes;    and    we    feel 
Of  all  his  plays,  the  Numancia  throughout  the  action  that  solem- 
inay  justly  be  regarded  as  the  great-  nity  in  presence  of  a  known  but 
est     Foreigners,  who  have  studied  unseen  catastrophe,  which  is  in  the 
the  dramatic  literature  of  Spain,  very  highest  degree  tragical.     We 
agree  with  most  of  the  countrymen  cannot  but  think  this  latter  objec- 
of  Cervantes  in  their  estimate  of  tion  merely  specious,  and  without 
this  noble  tragedy.  We  say  most  of  foundation.    The   design  of  Cer- 
his  countrymen,  because  the  critics  vanles  in  this  tragedy  is  to  com- 
of  the  classical  school,  at  the  head  memorate  one  of  the  most  heroic 
of  whom  stands  the  learned  Fernan-  events  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
dez  de  Moratin,  find  fault  with  the  try  ;  and  the  play  must  be  studied 
disregard  of  the  unities,  and  with  with  this  purpose  in  view, 
the  very  plot  of  the  piece ;  the  de-        The  first  scene  of  the  first  act  in- 
struction of  a  whole  city  and  its  in-  troduces  us  to  the  Roman  camp 
habitants  presenting  material,  they  before  Numantia.     Scipio,  whohas 
say,  for  an  epic  poem,  but  by  no  just  taken  command  of  the  army, 
means  suitable  to  the  stage.     With  declares  his  intention  of  restoring 
regard  to  the  unities,  the  English  the  severity  of  discipline ;  to  the 
reader  will  side  with  Cervantes  ra-  want  of  which   he  attributes  the 
ther  than  with  the  classical  school  failures  of  the  Roman  attempts  on 
of  critics,  between  whom  and  the  the  city : 

romanticists  there  is,  and  ever  will  p^^  steadfast  labour  by  firm  will  di- 
be,  irreconcilable  warfare.      It  is  rected, 

not  necessary   to  insist   upon    this  Hews  down  the  mountains  to  the  level 

point;  there' is  a  dramatic  unity  in    while&us  strength,  unguided  by 

the  plays  of  the  romantic  school  discretion, 

not  to  be  submitted  to  the  laws  of    Foils  oAen  where  the  way  lies  plain 

the  classical ;  to  deny  this  is  equiv-    Riht^^etlUe;  what  first  demand,  my 
aient  to  denying  the  existence  of  care ; 

Russia  or  Prussia  in  the  political    To  curb  the  madness  of  this  mighty 
system   of  Europe,  because  when    __     ,  ^°*^\  .  .„    .„^„  „^  ,^  ,„... 

Y    .        ^  '^/ti'  1.   J       -xi.        Unruly,  reckless,  given  up  to  lusts, 

that  system  was  established,  neither    Forgetting  fame,  forgetting  how  to  tri 

of  those  States  was  felt  in  the  bal-  umph. 
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This  must  be  changed  and  ancient  rule  And  bow  to  Rome,  itave  only  where  her 

enforced ;  eagles 

So  shall  I,  with  my  soldiers  well  in  hand,  Cower,  blinded  by  the  gleam  of  Spanish 
Sooner  beat  down  the  foe's  obdurate  steel? 

pride.  You  start,  you  blush!  I  see  that  shame 

is  in  you, 

Marius    is    then    despatched   to  Stung  by  my  words.    If  keen  they  seem 

call  the  soldiers  together  to  listen  Tisbu^theWuer  sorrow  in  me  speaks; 
to  the  commands  of  the  new  gene-  For  well  I  know,  though  difficult  the 
ral.     During  his  absence,  Jugurtha  task, 

assures  Scipio  of  the  affection  and   ^'■j^:f«f  "°^^  "r^S-^f  J^^ITi^'  ^^ 
^^  ,  ,  1    1  •      1        J^c  P<)t  not  on,  defeat  ana  shame  are 

respect  entertained  towards  him  by  ours.   » 

the  soldiers,  who   will  not  hesitate    Man's  destiny  is  in  his  self-control 

to  affront  every  danger  under  his   ^"^  f««°*"^°  ^'"J  °^^  ^«rt°°«  '«^®»» 

.J  o  •   •  -I  **"t  he. 

guidance,      bcipio    makes   answer    sioth  lies  supine,  and  blames  his  eril 

that  such  devotion  is  not  possible  chance, 

while  licentiousness  reigns  in  the   While  energy  wins  empire  and  renown. 

camp;  that  if  disorders  continue  in  The  soldiers  look  upon  each. 
an  army,  they  are  more  dangerous  other  in  confusion,  and  make  signs 
than  all  the  forces  of  an  enemy,  to  Marius  to  speak  for  them.  Ma- 
From  the  very  beginning,  Scipio  rius  entreats  Scipio  to  be  consider- 
maintains  the  lofty  and  severe  tone  ate  towards  his  men  and  overlook 
of  a  Roman  commander,  acting  up  their  fault  for  the  sake  of  the  sor- 
to  the  maxims  he  professes  with  row  they  feel,  and  the  repentance 
an  inflexible  determination,  even  which  even  now  is  taking  posses- 
when  the  duty  before  him  is  one  gion  of  them— visible  in  the  chang- 
repugnant  to  his  naturally  humane  ing  colour  and  agitated  demeanour 
character.  of  the  soldiers.  They  will  obey, 
Marius  returns  with  the  soldiers,  he  says,  and  return  to  their  duty  ; 
and  Scipio  addresses  them  in  a  for  they  are  Romans,  in  whom  val- 
speech  skilfully  adapted  to  excite  our  was  never  yet  found  wanting, 
their  shame,  together  with  their  As  Marius  ceases  speaking,  the  sol- 
hopes  of  reward,  such  as  belongs  to  diers  cry  out  together,  attesting 
victorious  armies :  everything  he  has  said,  and  Scipio, 

with  apparent  reluctance,  pardons 

^'"^'TeaWn^"  ^  ^^^°^^  ^°"'  ^""^^"^^  ^^®™  their  past  ill  conduction  con- 

Your  gliuei?ng  well-tried  arms  and  nod-  ^'^^^^^  ^^^t  they  prove  their  sincere 

ding  crests,  repentance  by  their  valour  against 

I   recognize  my  Romans,  strong  and  i\^q  enemy. 

valiant;  ^' 

But  these  white  hands,  these  sweetly  Two  ambassadors  from  the  Na* 

scented  locks,  mantines  are  announced.     On  be- 

Speak  j^lher  some  nnwarlike,  menial    ^^^  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the 

My  friends,  your  reckless  and  unruly    Roman  general,  they  set  forth  the 

lif^i  conditions  on  which  the  Numan* 

S«'J^^'\?^  eveiy  needful  discipline,    ^ines  are  ready  to  make  peace,  and 
Has  wrought  our  shame,  raised  up  our        i      ..  ^    ^i     ^  ^       »^. 

fallen  foes,  submit  to  the  Roman  power.   Tb<«e 

And  made  the  name  of  Roman  seem   are :  that  the  senate  and  people  of 
w.»«^l!*^!f"'''"!'ii-  «r  4U-       1^11-^.      Rome  should  leave  them  in  free- 

Witn0ss   the  walls  of  this   rebeluous     ,        ,       i.*      j  ^     xl   • 

city.       \  dom  to  attend  to  their  own  govern- 

Firm-ibunded  as  a  rook ,-  deriding  all        ment,  without  the  interference  of 
The  fo^  of  men,  whose  name  alone  is   Roman    oflScers ;    and    that  tboy 

Is  this  w'Su^done  ?    Is't  well  all  earth    8^0"^  "ot  be  bound  to  obey  the 
should  tremble  capricious  orders  of  a  Roman  com- 
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mander,  merely  because  he  hap-  Scipio^s  capacity  for  command  is 
pens  to  be  near  them.  Scipio  shown  by  the  success  of  his  ad- 
replies  that  they  have  thought  of  dress  to  the  mutinous  soldiers ;  an 
their  duty  too  late  to  save  them  address  partly  adopted  from  the  Ro- 
from  punishment;  that  their  obsti-  man  historian,  but  most  eloquently 
nate  rebellion  of  so  many  years'  rendered  and  condensed  by  Cer- 
duration  demands  some  more  sub-  vantes.  The  desperate  state  of  Nu- 
stantial  retribution  than  the  poor  mantia  is  made  plain  by  the  em- 
satisfaction  of  submission ;  that  the  bassy  to  Scipio ;  an  embassy  which 
dignity  of  his  country  requires  their  does  little  honour  to  the  Numan- 
punishment.  The  ambassadors  re-  tine  spirit,  according,  to  Moratin. 
ply :  But  we  cannot  see  the  ground  for 

any  such  presumption  ;  the  extrem- 

Self-coafidence  brings  with  it  countless  ity  to  which   the  people   were  re- 

-.        '^**'  ,  .  1    u    J    duced :  the  fact  that  a  new  com- 

Jjong  sorrows  and  remorse ;  take  need,  i       i     i   ^  »  i  i»   ^i. 

oh  Roman,  manqer  had  taken  charge  of  the 

For  this  thine  arrogance  nerves  with    Roman   army,  and  the  conditions 

ten-fold  force  demanded  by  the  enemy,  all  seem 

These  strong  right  hands.    Since  thou    .      .     ^.i.     .|  ,.        "  i*  .i 

refusest  that,  ^o  justify  the  sending  of  the  em- 

Which  in  good  faith  we  offer,  lasting    bassy,    without    leaving    room    for 

peace,  ,    ,   ,   ,,  any  reproach  against  the  Numan- 

Know  that  the  irods  behold  our  cause    x*  i       j  i       •    j* 

with  favor-  *'"®  courage,  already  amply  vmdi- 

Before  thy  steed,  with  iron  hoofs,  shall    cated. 

Numantia's  streets,  thy  heart  shall  own         In  the  second  scene  appear  twO 

how  deadly  ideal  characters,  representing  Spain 
The  wrath  of  those  who  called  them-  ^nd  the  river  Douro.     Spain,  a  fig- 
selves  thy  friends  ,     .  ,    .                 j       ai 
Ere  Rome  and  Romans  taught  them  ure  crowned  with  towers  and  castles, 

how  to  hate.  the  arms  of  the  country,  invokes 

...  the  pity  of  Heaven  in  behalf   of 

Scipio  remains  unmoved,  and  the   }^qy  children : 
ambassadors  take  their  leave.    As 

they  retire,  Fabius,  the  brother  of  Serene,  o'erarching  heaven,  in  whose 
Scipio,  calls  out  that  they  had  never  bright  smile 

dared  to  speak  so  insolently,  had    $Jy  '^'i,^'?'^!^''"'^!;^  "f  IT^'^Vr.^-l 
,    .      *     "        I        .  ,  •'i.  ^1        More  blest  than  other  lands:   let  this 

not  the  former  sluggishness  of  the  jny  ^oe, 

Romans    emboldened   them  ;    but    My  deep  and  bitter  woe,  move  thy  coro- 

that  retribution  is  at  hand.    Scipio   ^^      P"t**°?' *  r  u  .u  i 

,      ,      1  ■      1      xi  '.i^  ^       Thou,  who  dost  favour  all  the  sorely 

checks  his   brother   with  a  grave  stricken 

and  manly  rebuke :  ^       Iiook  down  in  mercy,  and  relieve  my 

pain ! 
My  brother,  say  no  more !    Vainglorious    Can  it  be  just  that  I  endure  forever 

boasting  The  stranger's  iron  yoke?     Nor  one 

Becomes  not  well  the  noble  and  the  brief  hour 

brave;  See  freedom's   banners  floating  in  the 

'  These  threats   are  idle ;   let  them  rest  wind  ? 

unspoken,  My  soil  down-trodden,  and  my  children 

And  in  the  battle  prove  thyself  a  man.  prostrate 

Save  only  where  Numantia's  glittering 

In  this  scene  we  see  the  condi-   ^,      sword 
^         t     a  '        1        J.    i.  1  Glances  defiance   from    her   unsealed 

tion  of  aflfiairs  almost  at  a  glance ;  ^g]|^ 

the  difficulties  in  the  Roman  camp,  Yet  now,  even  now,  alas !  I  see  the  end, 
and  the  commencement  of  those   The  mournful  hour  approach  that  bears 

measures  necessary  to  restore  supe-  g^^  thSughThe  j^erish,  her  renown  shall 
nonty  to  the  arms  of  the  invaders.  live. 
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Doaro,  gracloiw  river,  rolUog  thy  full  in  the  Senate  House  of  Namantia. 

ThroughThe  wide  regions  of  my  friendly  The  Senators  are  niet  to  deliberate 

soil,  on  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  de- 

So  may  thy  waters  flow  with  golden  cide  upon  some  speedy  course  of 

Like  joyful  Tagus;    so  the  smiling  ^^^^o"-     The  prospect  before  them 

nymphs  seems  suflScientI J  desperate.    Their 

That  haunt  the  forest  and  make  green  numbers  are  diminished  bj  famine 

DelighMn^'l^y  clear  waters;  hear  my  f"^^*^«  ^^.^^^  5  ^^fJ  "^  enclosed 

prayer!  oj  the  vastly  superior  force  of  the 

Let  not  my  sorrows  call  on  thee  in  vain !  Romans,  and  their  Spanish  allies ; 

^'**  ""Jlml!!^  ^'^'^  against  the  Roman  ^„  j  the  choice  seems  to  lie  between 

Whelming  the  tyrants  in  one  mighty  unconditional   surrender    and   the 

ruin !  certain  destruction  by  famine.  One 

The  river-god  rises  at  the  prayer  "^  **»«  ^"«**'"  P~P^  *"  ""•"'* 

ofSpain,  and  announces  the  decree  T".    v*    camp  of  the   enemy; 

of  the  Fates  that  Numantia  bhall  ^'""^  «f  smrcessful,  would  open  a 

fall,  and  that  the  day  is  at  hand,  ^/^  ^'^^  heir  escape ;  or,  if  defeat- 

not  to  be  delayed  by  any  supplica-  f '   '^^'^'f  "'  'if*  «*'*  *•"*"  " 

tion,  even  of  the  g<ids.    Numantia  honourable  death. 

must  perish,  but  there  is  a  consola-  There  lies  our  only  hope;  through  yon- 

tion  reserved  in  the  undyine:  flame  ^     .  ^^'  trench          ,  ,     , 

that  shall  brighten  her  memory.  ^'  ^''3,^  ^^,\.«^*^*  ^^  ^""^'^  ^^'  ^^'^ 

And  yet  more  is  promised  in  the  Though  death  is  then  most  fearful,  most 

future  affes;   the   proud   Romans  ,,      appalling, 

shall  be  weakened,  and  their  over-  ^^^""J^^.^mT  ^""^  ''"°^'  ''*'''**' 

shadowing  empire  pass  away.  Then  Wan  misery,  when  to  live  is  but  lo  suf- 

the  children  of  Spain,  mighty  in  the  fer, 

flush  of  their  youth,  shall  go  forth  ^""^^eath"''  ^^^^^^  *°  ^^^  ^'''''  ""^ 

into  the  world,  conquering  all  na-  Whose  sweet  repose  becomes  a  thing 

tions;  Rome  shall  bow  to  the  Span-  raoet  lovely 

ish  power,  and  owe  her  very  exist-  Crowned^with  the  beauty  of  a  glorious 

ence  to  the  forbearance  of  Spanish 

commanders.  A  monarch  shall  The  other  Senators  agree  to  this 
arise,  under  whose  authority  regions  proposition  as  a  final  measure,  but 
now  unknown  shall  be  embraced,  would  first  invite  the  Romans  to 
and  the  power  of  Spain  be  most  decide  the  war  by  a  combat  be- 
widely  extended.  tween  champions  chosen  on  both 

The  spirit  of  this  last  passage  sides.     This  is  agreed  upon,  and 

will  remind  the  English  reader  of  one  of  their  number  is  chosen  am- 

Gowper's  noble  ode.    The  whole  bassador  to  convey  the  challenge 

scene  between  the  river  Douro  and  to   thti   Romans;    and    the   scene 

the  genius  of  Spain  is  full  of  lofty  closes. 

conceptions,  expressed  in  the  most  In  the  next,  two  Numantine  sol- . 

eloquent  language.  diers,  Morander  and  Leontius,  ap- 

The  second  act  openswith  a  scene  pear.       Morander     is     hastening^ 

*Duero  gentil,  que  con  torcidas  vueltas 
Humedeces  gran  parte  de  rat  seno 
*     Ansi  en  tus  aguas  siempre  veas  envueltas 
Arenas  de  oro  cual  el  Tiyo  aroeno, 
Y  ansi  las  ninfas  fugitivas  sueltas 
De  que  esta  el  verde  prado  y  bosque  lleno 
Vengau  humildes  k  tus  aguas  claras,  etc. 
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throiiffh  the  streets,  when  Leon  tins  angry  gods.    The  friends  turn  their 

Btops  him  to  know  the  cause  of  his  steps  in  that  direction, 

agitation.    Morander  replies  wildly  in   the   next  scene  we  see  the 

that  he  himself  is  ignorant  what  priests     preparing     the     sacrifice 

moves  him,  ignorant  even  whether  around  the  altar ;  the  victim,  a  ram, 

be  is  moved.     Leontius,  somewhat  ig  bound  and  laid  on  the  altar,  and 

severely,  upbraids  him  for  being  so  the  attendants  bring  wine,  incense 

noastered   by  love  and  at  such  a  and8pices,and  the  sacrificial  water; 

time;    for  it  is  love,   he  asserts,  in  the  background  appear  the  peo- 

which  causes  Morander's  agitation,  pie.    The  priests  speak  with  one 

Morander  confesses  it  is  so,  and  de-  another  of  the  omens  that  have  ap- 

mands  what  cause  of  repfoach  can  peare<l  to  them  during  the  day,  all 

be   found   in   the  fact  of  loving,  boding  evil.    The  chief  priests  di- 

Leontius  answers :  rects  the  attendants : 

Deep  cause:  if  that  thv  l<^e  be  UQCon-    „  ,       ,  ,,   .       , 

trolled  *  Place  ye  tbe  altar  here,  and  bring  the 

Unchecked  by  rules  of  reason  as  lo    _,        wine,  „       , 

^hom  ^"^  incense,  and  the  water,      stand 

How,  when  and  where  thou  lovest.    Is    _.        aside— 

it  not  ^"C  place  is  holy— commune  with  your 

Madness  and  folly,  when  a  heart  like     .    ,    hearts,  „         ,  , 

thine  -^"^     ^^^     forgiToness    of    each    evil 

la  such  an  hour,  at  such  a  desperate    „.        thought;  ^  .     « 

pa^s^  First  and  most  grateful  oflering  to  the 

Dwells  upon  thoughts  of  love?    Thy    ^     ,     fi^?<^«   ,  ,  .^    , 

country  falling,  ^'  ^°®  clean  heart,  the  spirit  punned. 

The  hostile  hosts  encamped  against  her 

Is  thi.'![!l"hiur  for  loving  ?  ^  The  fire  18  lighted  upon  the  altar, 

but  burns  feebly,  though  tbe  spices 

MOKANDER.  ^ro  addcd  to  it;  the  wind  (urns  the 

Thoti  art  mad  tongues  of  flame  to  the  east,  and  a 

And  hast  no  knowledge  of  a  loving    ^i^\^^  3^,^^^   almost   conceals  the 

Do  cowards" loTc?    Or  valiant  souls  turn   light  of  the  fire.    The  priests  read 
craven  these  signs  favourably,  sprinkle  the 

'^^'''"fLnnedm^duf'*'""^'    ^''^^  ^  ^*™®*   ^^^^  ^^"®'  *°^    address  a 

Or  shrunk  "from  Vngir  ?    When  my  prayer  to  the  gods  for  the  discom- 

comrades  watch  fiture  of  the  Romans.    A  meteor 

Through  the  long  night,  do  I  desert  my  fgUg  from  heaven,  and  eagles  appear 

I^ntius^  do  me  justice!    Well  thou   in  the  sky  pursuing  other  birds ;  the 
knowest  pnests  turn  pale,  but  sacrifice  the 

This  love  began  when  peace  was  in  our    victim,  on  whom  they  invoke  the 

Thenl^'wlSved;  I ««» loved,  and  my  ""ger   of  the   gods,   turned  away 

heart  from  Numantia.     Suddenly  an  evil 

True  at  the  first,  is  true  unto  the  end.  spirit  rises   from  the  ground,  who 

overturns  the  altar,  scattering  the 

Leontius  entreats  his  friend  to  fire   around,   and  vanishes.      The 

forget  his  hasty  words,  and  think  priests,   trembling,   announce   the 

how   the  sense  of  their  country's  wrath  of  the  gods  to  the  people, 

impendingcalamitieshad  madehim  who  retire   lamenting.    Morander 

unjust  but  for  a  moment;  that  in  and   Leontius  remain.    Morander, 

his  heart  he  never  wronged  him.  who  sees  the  inevitable  ruin  of  all 

He  then  tells  him  that  a  great  pub-  his  hopes,   ponders  sadly  on  the 

lie  sacrifice  is  preparing  before  the  scene  just  closed ;  Leontius  cheers 

temple  of  Jupiter,  to  appease  the  him  by  an  appeal  to  his  courage. 
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'M'MoraDder,  the  brave  soldier  trembles  Hemmed  in  by  eonqneriDg  legions ;  nei- 

not  ther  skill, 

Though  auguries  affright;  his  dauntless  Nor  headlong  force  shall  save  you  from 

cou rage  the  toils. 

Compels  his  fortune,  and  these  visions  Like  the  wild  creatures  of  your  trackless 

pale  forests 

Pass  by  unheeded;  in  his  strong  right  The  hunters  have  enclosed  you,  and 

hand  your  end 

He  holds  his  star ;  his  valour  is  his  fate.  Is  near  at  hand.    Numantia  shall  be 

mine ; 

In  the  third  act  Scipio  COOgratu-  My  will  is  fixed,  against  your  every  ef- 

lates   himself,  conversing  with  Ju-  '^^• 

gurthaand  Man  us,  on  the  means  The  Romansretire,  without  waiting 

he  has  adopted  for  bringing  the  any  further  proposition.     The  des- 

Numantmes  to    subjection;    that  pair  of  the  Numantine  breaks  forth 

without  any  waste  of  blood,  without  [^  curses  invoked  upon  Scipio  and 

fruitless  attacks  upon  their  defen-  the  rac«  of  Romans : 

ces,  he  is  wearing  out  their  strength 

by  the  duration  of  the  seige,  con-  Confiding  in  their  numbers,  fierce  and 

trary  to  the  desires  of  his  younger  ' 

officers,  who  forget  that  a  victory  is  ^.nd  he  then  returns  to  the  Senate 

necessarily  attended  with  the  loss  ^|th  the  tidings  of  his  ill  success, 

of  many  dear  companions.     While  Qq  receiving  the  news,  the  Senate 

he  is  yet  speaking,  a  parley  is  sound-  pro<reed  to  the  great  square,  to  in- 

ed   from   the  walls   of  Numantia.  fomj  ^he  people  of  their  probable 

HisbrotherFabius approaches,  and  fate,  and   exhort   them  to  remain 

requests  him  to  draw  near  the  wall,  faithful  to  their  name  in  this  ex- 

where  Corabinus,  the  herald  of  the  treniity. 

Numantine  Senate,  stands  with  a        xhere  is  but  one  thing  left  for 

white  banner  beside  him.     Cora-  them  now:  to  execute  the  de termi- 

binuscaUs  out,  requesting  to  see  the  nation  they  had  cx)me  to  in  their 

general ;     Scipio     makes    himself  previous  conference.    They  exdte 

known,  and  the  Numantine  delivers  the  courage  of  the  people  to  be 

the  challenge  of  the  Senate  to  the  ready  at  nightfal  to  sally  from  the 

Roman  army,  to  decide  all  the  ques-  ^ity  gates, and  fall  upon  the  enemy, 

tions  pending  between  them  by  a  sword  in  hand.    Thev  cannot  hope 

combat  between  champions.  Scipio  to  escape,  nor  yet  to  conquer;  they 

listens  as  if  to  a  jest,  and  scornfully  must  go  forth  to  certain  death,  hot 

rejects  the  proposal :  ^t  jeast  they  will  perish   in  battle. 

What  words  are  these,  what  vain  and    The  people  with  shouta  of  joy  de- 
silly  jest  ?  clare  themselves  ready  to  march  at 
What  man  so  weak  as  hear  thee  for  a    ^nce;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  tu- 

One  onTy^me^ni  to  save  your  wretched    "»"^'  ^^«  women   appear,  leading 

lives  their  children   by  the  hands.     The 

Fromthe  sharp  vengeance  of  the  Roman    tumult  ceases — all  listen  attentively 

Submif^yourselves  to  mercy!    Ye  are    ^<^  '^^  ^<?^<^«  of  those    among  the 
mine,  women  who  speak  for  the  rest. 

^Morandro,  al  que  es  buen  soldado 
AgQeros  no  le  dan  pena, 
Pues  pone  la  snerte  buena 
En  el  iinimo  esforzado ; 
Y  esas  vanas  apariencias 
Nunca  le  turban  el  tino; 
Sn  brazo  es  su  estrella  y  sino, 
Su  valor  sus  influencias. 
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These  assume  no  tone  of  weak*  ^^^  b®ap  thereon  the  rfehei  of  our 

iie»  or  timidity ;  the  age  i»  heroic,  ArmoBTand  gold,  .nd  jewels,  «id,  at 

and   Numantine   women   not  less  last, 

bigh-souled  and  daring  than  their  The  lives  we  love,  untarnished  and  nn- 

husbands    and   fathers.     Yet   the  t,..,  IV'^'^X^V           a            *  ^ 

^    .        ^  ,              /P    ^*              _^  That,  when  the  foe  ascends  our  rained 

sweet  ties  of  home  affection  assert  ^all, 

their   force,   and    more    strongly,  Black  desolation  be  his  rich  reward. 

perhaps,  upon  such  strong  natures : 

^,  .          .      ,  .           .      .  .^ .     .^  All  hasten  to  execute  his  pur- 

^paTt^°      ''''"  pos«»  ^^^  r^'"^'^  «^^°  ™^^«  ^*g«' 

Whatever  illsoar  country  hath  endured  than    their    husbands.     Morander 

Greater  than  mortal ;  in  whatever  joys,  and  Lyra  remain.      The  lovers  look 

Short-lived  and  dead  forever,  we  have  ^p^^  ^^j^  ^^^^^  mournfully  and  in 

Worthy  to  call  you  husbands,  and  to  silence. ;  at  last  Morander  entreats 

love;  Lyra  to  stay  yet  a  while,  that  he 

^^'^^abS/e^^'sr''^^^"^^*''^"''^"^  ™*y  remember  only  their  happy 

And  make  this  hour  more  bitter  with  morning    of  love,   now   SO   darkly 

disdain  ?  shadowed.  Lyra  is  sad  and  thought- 

For  ye  disdain  us,  planning  to  go  forth  f^] .    ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^j,^  ^^3^^^ 

From  this  sad  place,  and  leave  us  to  the  »  I                  »,       *,.       ^i.i 

Roman.  of  her  sorrow,  she  replies  that  she 

A  shameful  part!    Far  better  slay  us  is  sad,  but  not  only  sad ;  that  her 

mu  .  ^®''®'    ,     ^          ..        ^      .,  life  is  &:oin£:  from  her,  so  keen  is 

That  we,  at  least,  may  die  untouched  ^,          t        »!.        />  r      *         i. 

and  pure.  ^he  extremity   of  famine  she  en- 

Biit,  if  ye  go,  resolved  to  rush  on  death,  dures ;  that  she  had  seen  her  broth- 
Let  us  go  with  you!  For  we, too,  can  er  die  the  day  before,  that  her  mo- 
Die  gladfy  by  the  side  of  those  we  love.  ^^^^ '»  even  now  sinking ;  that  she 
.  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  should  have  died  ere  this,  but  for 
And  the  wives  then  remind  their  t^e  care  of  her  mother,  who  stint- 
husbands  of  all  that  they  have  been  ^j  i^erself  that  her  child  might  be 
to  each  other ;  the  joys  of  the  inno-  gaved  ;  but  that  all  is  vain,  that  a 
cent  home-hfe  with  their  young  few  hours  must  close  her  sufferings, 
children  about  them,  and  the  secu-  Morander,  struck  with  thunder, 
nty  of  their  quiet  happiness  in  the  stands  silent  for  a  time ;  then,  with 
days  now  vanished  ;  they  point  to  ^  sudden  resolution,  he  swears  to 
the  children,  happy,  not  knowing  procure  her  bread  from  the  camp 
^e  terrors  that  hang  over  the  city,  ^f  the  Romans,  overflowing  with 
helpless,  and  yet  the  children  of  abundance.  Lyra  would  dissuade 
warriors,  about  to  abandon  them  to  j^jm  . 
the  cruelties  of  their  enemy. 

They  prevail  at  last ;  the  men,  Morander,  thou  hast  spoken  like  thy- 

ashamed  of  their  first  intentions,  self, 

awear  not  to  abandon  them ;  and  ^V  ''®„o't*^°g^/^''® '  ^"*  ^^^  '*  "^""'^  "°^ 

the  oldest  Senator,  Theogenes,  pro-  xhy  da^geTbuy  me  bread.    And,  even 

poses  even  a  more  desperate  resolu-  if  won, 

tion  than  the  last :  ^^  ^^^^^  "o^  **^®  ™y  **^®  J  *  ^^"^  "^^^ 

hours, 

Henceforth  our  lives  are  yours,  while  A  day,  perchance  j  but  death  is  sure  era 

life  remains.  long. 

But,  lest  the  foe  should  triumph  in  our  And  then  T  see  thee  bleeding  from  the 

shame,  swords 

We  must  not  linger ;  we  must  do  a  deed  Of  those  fierce  men.    Gro  not,  my  own 

Shall  make  our  names  immortal  on  the  dear  love, 

earth.  My  only  life,  I  must  not  see  thee  die. 

In  the  great  square  we'll  light  a  funeral  I  would  restrain  thee ',  for  theGrods  bear 

pyre,  witness 
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I  fear  fo^r  thee.    Ala.!   thoa  wiU  not  Fabrioiiw,  whom  they  had  danger- 

I  shall  not  see  thee  more.    This  last  ^^^7  wounded  ;  from  the  tent  they 

embrace  had  taken  a  quantity  of  bread,  and 

Take  with  thee,  and  remember  her  who  returned  on   their  way    with    the 

same  headlong  fury ;  one  had  been 
Lyra  departs.  As  Morander  is  cut  down  near  the  wall  of  the 
retiring,  Leontius  enters,  and  learn-  camp,  but  the  other  succeeded  in 
ing  the  purpose  of  his  friend,  insists  making  his  escape.  The  generals 
upon  sharing  his  danger.  There  is  listen  in  astonishment,  and  Scipio 
a  contention  of  generosity  between  expresses  his  sorrow  at  the  neces- 
the  friends,  Morander  doing  all  in  sity  that  compels  him  to  deal  rig- 
his  power  to  change  his  friend's  de-  orously  with  such  heroic  enemies, 
sign  ;  but  Leontius  simply  replies  A  shout  is  heard  within  the  city, 
that  he  will  go  with  his  friend ;  Morander  enters,  carrying  some 
and  they  lay  their  plans  for  making  bread  stained  with  blood ;  he  is 
the  attempt  at  nightfall,  now  near  badly  wounded,  and  walks  with  dif- 
at  hand.  ficulty.  As  he  enters,  he  turns  to 
In  the  second  scene  the  terrible  call  Leontius,  and  through  the  grey 
sufferings  of  the  people  are  brought  light  of  the  morning  sees  his  body 
before  us.  Two  Numantines  meet  lying  by  the  Roman  trench.  Over- 
on  their  way  to  their  houses,  and  come  with  grief,  he  laments  that  he 
tell  each  other  of  the  sad  sights  had  not  died  with  him,  that  friend 
that  encountered  them  in  the  so  true  and  noble,  who  had  fallen 
streets;  men  falling  famished  at  in  his  mad  enterprise.  While  he 
their  posts;  women,  with  children  is  speaking,  Lyra  enters,  bearing 
crying  for  bread  ;  others,  lying  some  rich  silks  \o  be  thrown  on  the 
dead  under  the  porticoes.  pyre  in  the  square ;  at  sight  of  Mo- 
One  of  the  two  citizens  has  come  rander,  she  turns  pale  with  horror, 
direct  from  the  great  square,  and  Morander  holds  out  to  her  the 
gives  an  account  of  the  scene  there:  bread  purchased  so  dearly  : 
the  vast  pyre,  heaped  with  rich 
goods  of  all  kinds,  and  the  multi-  Thine  eyes  behold  what  soon  shaU  be  no 

tude  fastening  through  the  differ-  I  feel  "y^f^e  fast  ebbing,  and  my  grief 

ent  avenues  to  add  to  the  pile.  Al-  Will  soon  be  stilled.    Lyra,  I  keep  my 

ready,  from  where  they  stand,  they  ^      .  P'®™'*?/  ^    ,_.  ^    ^  „ 

.-^    4U^    »^i  r    '      ^        *  *  See,  here  is  that  which  shall  preaerre 

see   the  column   of  smoke  rising  thy  life  f  «►«  « 

against  the  sky.  Though  mine  be  done.    Ah,  wherefore 

The  fourth  act  begins  with  an  ^       J?"  «T»y  •  ,    ,    ^,     ,    _ 

alarm  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans.  ^'"^'^  {r^^.n  *^^'  '***  ^^^  ^^  '^' 

Th«    trumpets    sound    for     battle  ;  I  gave  to  thee  ;  and  his  who  died  forme. 

Scipio  enters,  accompanied  by  Ju-  '^^^^  precious  bread  has  cost  two  lorrag 

gurtha  and  Caius  Marius,  whom  he  ^  fearfuVpJice,  yet  not  too  great  for 

18  about  to  send  off  with  orders,  thee. 

when  Fabius  enters  with  his  sword  Would  there  were  others !    Bat  it  may 

drawn,  and   explains  the  cause  of  tj-    «!??u     *   *   l       j-  j /.     . 

au     *         ix    ^-^z  «i.io   wjc  v.auoT3   VI  I  die,  too  happy  to  have  died  for  thee. 

the  tumult.    Two  Numantines,  he 

says,  had   crossed  the  trench,  cut       He  faints  in  the  arms  of  Lvra. 

down  the  guards,  and  entered  the  who  seems  overwhelmed  with  her 

camp   with  such   furious  courage  loss.     While  she   sits,  looking  on 

that,  their  number  being  unknown  the  face  of  the   dead,  her  young 

in  the  darkness,  they  had  penetrat-  brother  enters  with  tidings  of  her 

ed  as  far  as  the  tent  of  the  legate  mother's  death.  He  sees  the  bread. 
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and  attempts  to  break  off  a  morBel,  and  bring  a  report  of  the  condition 
but  in  the  very  effort  falls  and  dies,  of  things.  Jugurtha  mounts  the 
Lyra  does  not  move;  with  a  misery  vvall;  during  his  absence,  Marius 
too  deep  for  tears,  she  looks  on  the  returns,  reporting  the  city  in  ruins, 
bodies  of  those  she  loved.  The  everything  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
confused  noises  of  the  city  come  to  habitants  all  perished.  He  him- 
her  unheeded;  groups  pass  by,  car*  self  had  seen  Theogenes,  the  Sena- 
rying  objects  to  be  added  to  the  tor,  ascend  the  funeral  pyre  in  the 
pile;  but  she  does  not  move,  till  a  square;  the  last  man  living  in  the 
soldier  approaches,  to  see  whether  city,  as  he  believed.  Jugurtha,  re- 
she  be  alive  or  dead.  She  implores  turning  from  another  quarter  of 
him  to  assist  her  in  renooving  the  the  city,  reports  the  same  appear- 
two  bodies  to  some  place  of  burial ;  ances  everywhere,  and  points  out  a 
he  consents,  and  they  go  out,  car-  tower  where  one  man  was  still  con- 
rjing  the  dead.  cealed,  and  apparently  unhurt  The 
Meanwhile,  the  column  of  smoke  Romans  turn  in  thatdirection,  when 
and  the  noise  of  falling  houses  ex-  suddenly  the  roan  appears  on  the 
cite  the  attention  of  the  Romans,  summit  of  the  tower,  and  calls  out 
The  soldiers  are  ordered  to  make  to  them : 
ready  for  marching,  and  Scipio  dis- 
cusses with  his  generals  the  proba-  Whom  seek  ye,  Romans?  Would  ye 
,,  .  *  ii-  ^  •  enter  here? 
ble  meaning  of  the  movement  m  xhe   place  is  open,  and  the  town  is 

the  city.     While  they  conjecture  yours. 

and  argue,  the  noise  ceases,  and  the    *Tw.true  I  hold  the  keys  we  kept  so  well 

guards  disappear  from  the  walls  of  ^^'"'"'trTouT''' 

Numantia.     Marius  offers  to  go  for-  But  none  defend  the  gates, 

ward  and  reconnoitre.  Scipio  jrives  ,.  ,  ,      «      , . 

his  permission,  and  all  follow  Ma-  ^^P'"  "^^^  ''^  ""°y- 
rius  at  no  great  distance ;  Marius  It  is  too  late. 

plants  his  ladder,  and   ascends  un-    Thy  mercy  is  not  needed  by  the  dead  J 

opposed.  Arrivedatthetop, whence  ^tLt'my7a-u'Jn!i''.;,;Toltry 
he  looks  into  the  streets  of  the  city,  perished, 

he  utters  an   exclamation  of  sur-  *  The  wrath  of  those  who  died  by  steel 

nrise  and  cries  out  that  the  city  is  ^^„  ^^f  [«^/;«',,  „„       j„  ^^^^^^^ 
full  of  dead  bodies,  but  nowhere  pyre, 

doee  he  "tee  a  living  soul.  The  pure,  the  brave,  the  innocent,  the 

Scipio  orders  him  to  enter  the    tttk^  °°^' „  ^„.  i«««.u«„^j  u^„  u„ 

»,.        ,       ,,      *,,        ,.  whose  agony  was  lengthened  hour  by 

City,  and  is  about  to  follow  him,  hour, 

when  Jugurtha  requests  to  be  al-    AUcry  against  thee;  and  my  heart  o*er- 

lowed  to  go  alone,  as  the  whole    -_. .   ^^^*      j  u  .    j    rru      .u      t 

1  \  -',     XT  x*  With  scorn  and  hatred.    Thus,  then,  i 

may  be  a  schemeof  the  Numantines  defy  thee.    [Casts  himself  down.] 

for  getting  Scipio  into  their  power. 

The  other  o£Scers  unite  with  him,  A  trumpet   sounds,   and  Fame 

and  Scipio    consents    to   remain,  enters,  proclaiming  the  deathless 

while  Jugurtha  shall  follow  Marius,  glory  of  Numantia,  which  shall  not 


*  Todo  el  furor  de  cuantos  ya  son  muertos. 
En  este  pueblo,  a  poivo  redncido; 
Todo  el  huir  los  pactos  y  conciertos ; 
No  dar  &  sujecion  jamas  oido ; 
Sus  iras  y  rencores  descubfertos, 
Todo  en  mi  pecho  se  haila  reunido. 
Yo  herede  de  Numancia  todo  el  brio.    &c. 
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be  the  only  instance  of  soch  hero-  lose  sight  oi,  and  the  management 
ism  in  the  history  of  Spain.  of  the  action  is  admirable ;  the 
If  there  be  any  defect  in  the  plot  spirit  of  the  people  of  Numantia, 
of  this  tragedy,  it  seems  to  consist  the  successive  attempts  to  avert 
in  the  want  of  a  central  figare,  their  doom  successively  defeated, 
whose  desiiny  shall  concentrate  the  and  the  high,  unyielding  courage 
attention  of  the  reader.  It  is  true  that  mounts  over  all,  and  seems  to 
that  the  position  of  Morander  is  conquer  even  in  defeat ;  these  are 
tragical  from  the  beginning ;  but  set  before  us  with  wonderful  power, 
necessarily  every  character  in  the  The  play  of  *^Numancia''  is,  no 
play  participates  as  deeply  as  Mo-  doubt,  better  adapted  to  the  closet 
rander  in  the  tragic  nature  of  his  than  to  the  stage;  yet,  \t  lofty  sen- 
situation,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  timent,  and  the  noblest  spirit  of  pat- 
him.  The  interest  in  Morander*s  rioticself-Klevotion,  expressed  in  stir- 
situation  is  deepened  when  we  per-  ring  verse,  be  fitting,  subjects  for 
ceive  the  tie  between  himself  and  the  stage,  "Numancia"  cannot  be 
Lyra;  but  in  spite  of  their  pathetic  deemed  wanting.  We  shall  have 
situation,  the  chief  interest  of  the  done  much  if  we  have  induced  one 
play  is  undoubtedly  in  the  fate  that  of  our  readers  to  become  acquaint* 
overhangs  the  city.    This  we  never  ed  with  the  original. 


The  purpose  of  God  is  rather  to  perfect  the  will  than  the  mind.  Now,  p^feoC 
knowledge  would  only  advantage  the  intellect,  while  it  would  injure  the  will.  \X 
there  were  no  obscurity,  man  would  not  feel  his  corrupt  state;  if  there  were  no 
light,  man  would  not  hope  for  a  remedy. 

Thus  it  is  not  only  just,  it  is  also  useful  for  us  that  God  should  be  concealed  in 
part,  and  In  part  revealed ;  because  it  is  equally  dangerous  for  man  to  know  God 
without  knowing  his  own  condition,  or  to  know  his  own  condition  without  koo^r- 
ing  God. — PaseaL 


We  should  endeavour  not  to  be  grieved  at  anything,  and  to  take  whatever  hap* 
pons  for  the  best.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  duty,  and  that  we  sin  if  we  do  not  per> 
form  it.  For  a  sin  is  a  sin  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God;  and  the  e»-> 
sential  part  of  sin  consisting  in  opposition  to  what  we  know  of  the  will  of  God,  U 
seems  plain  to  me  that  when  He  makes  known  His  will  by  the  events  of  life,  it 
would  be  a  sin  not  to  submit  one's  self  to  Him. — Ibid. 
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▲   8SCRXT. 

[FftOM    THE  FBBICCH.] 

Nathalie  de  Hauterille  was  but  requested  her  nncle,  M.  d^Ablain* 

twenty-two  years  of  age,  yet  she  court,   to  come  and  live  with  her. 

bad  been  a  widow  for  three  years.  This  uncle  was   a   bachelor,  who 

She  was  one  of  the  prettiest  women  had  never,  in    all   his  life,  expe- 

in  Paris ;  a  lively  brunette,  whose  rienced   any   emotions   of  a  deep 

large  black  eyes  possessed  an  inde-  nature,  and  thought  himself  supe- 

finable  charm.    She   had    one  of  rior  to  other  mortals;  a  belief  not 

those  well  balanced  heads  in  which  uncommon  with  bachelors, 

are  united  the  vivacity  of  an  Ital-  If  by  chance  he  had  ever  loved 

ian,  the  ardour  of  a  Spaniard,  and  any  one,  it  was  probably  because 

the    grace    of   a    Frenchwoman ;  the  favoured  one  had  shown  him 

together  with    delicate,  animated  attentions  and  kindness  which  had 

features  which  pleased   rather  by  rendered  their  acquaintance  advan- 

their  expressiveness  than  by  their  tageous  to  him. 

regularity.  He  was  a  profound  egotist,  but 

Married  at  eighteen  to  a  man  of  a  very  well  bred  one  who  always 
three  times  her  age,  Nathalie,  like  seemed  to  be  attending  to  your  in- 
a  child,  had  thought  only  of  the  terests  when  he  was  only  doing 
pleasure  of  making  a  display,  re«  what  suited  himself;  too  indiffer- 
ceiving  wedding  presents  and  a  ent  to  do  any  one  harm,  but  too 
wreath  of  orange  blossoms,  and  fond  of  his  ease  to  do  any  good, 
being  called  Madame.  M.  de  Hau-  unless  to  his  own  advantage ;  lov- 
teville  was  rich;  aftd  he  loaded  his  ing  tranquility,  and  making  sure  of 
little  wife  with  gifts.  One  year  the  enjoyments  which  are  so  pro- 
had  passed  away  in  amusements  fusely  spread  before  the  luxurious. 
and  pleasures,  when  M.  de  Haute-  Such  was  M.  d'Ablaincourt  who 
ville  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  now  consented  to  live  at  his  niece's 
illness,  which  in  a  few  days  ter-  house  because  he  knew  that  Na- 
minated  his  life,  and  left  his  young  thalie  who,  though  very  lively,  was 
widow  to  regret  him  as  one  regrets  amiable  and  kind,  would  take  ex- 
a  good  friend  and  protector.  eel  lent  care  of  him  and  supply  all 

But  at  nineteen,  grief  quickly  his  wants.    M.  d'Ablaincourt   ac- 

passes  away  ;  the  soul  is  still  open  companied   his  niece  into  society, 

to  illusion  and  sentiment  Madame  because  he  still  loved  his  pleasure; 

de  Hauteville  found  herself  sought  and  nevertheless,    when   they   re- 

a;fter  and  invited  everywhere ;  the  ceived   invitations    to    houses    in 

gay  world  needed  her,  and  she  was  which  he  thought  he  would  not 

fitted  by  fortune  and  position  to  enjoy  himself,  the  bachelor  would 

become  one  of  its  ornaments.    But  wind  around  his  niece  by  saying, 

Nathalie  thought  herself  too  young  ^I  fear  you  will    not  be  much 

to  live   without  h  guardian;  too  pleased  at  this  party :  for  there  will 

Toung   to  go  about  to  those  bril-  be  few  handsome  dresses,  and  they 

liant  assemblies,  where  she  found  will   do  nothing  but  play.     I  am 

80  much  pleasure.     She  therefore  perfectly  ready  to  attend  you  there ; 
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you  know  I  do  just  as  you  wish,  the  trees   which  grew  before  the 

but  I  fear  greatly  that  you  will  find  windows    of    M.    d'Ablaincourt's 

it  dull."     And  Nathalie,  who  had  room  must  be  cut  down,  because 

the  greatest  confidence  in  her  uncle,  their    shade    caused    a  dampness 

was  easily  won  over,  and  generally  which  might  be  dangerous  to  Na- 

said:    *^  You  are  right  uncle;    I  thalie.     Next,   the  elegant    little 

think  we  had  better  not  go  to  this  open  carriage  must  give  place  to  a 

party."    So   it  was  in  everything,  landau,  an  equipage  in   which  a 

M.  d^Ablaincourt,  who  was  a  bit  of  young  lady  could  be  seated  much 

an  epicure,  without  wishing  to  pass  more   at   her   ease.     It   was  after 

for  one,   would   say  to   his  niece,  this  fashion  that  M.  d'Ablaincourt 

"•  My  dear,  you  know  that  I  am  not  made    himself   agreeable    to    his 

difficult  to  please  ;  I  care  very  little  niece. 

how  a  table  is  served,  and  am  Nathalie  was  a  coquette,  accus- 
al ways  content  with  what  i?  put  tomed  to  captivate  and  to  charm, 
before  me.  But  your  cook  sends  She  listened  to  the  numerous  de- 
up  the  dishes  too  much  salted,  darations  made  her,  and  sent  to 
which  is  very  unwholesome  for  a  her  uncle  all  those  who  aspired  to 
young  person  like  you.  And  win  her,  telling  them,  ^'  Before  giv- 
moreover,  the  dishes  are  served  ing  you  any  hope,  I  wish  to  know 
without  elegance,  and  this  annoys  whetherM.d^Ablaincourt  is  pleased 
me,  on  your  account  A  few  days  with  you."  It  is  probable  she  would 
since  you  had  ten  persons  to  dine  have  answered  very  differently  to 
with  you,  and  the  spinach  was  any  one  who  interested  her  heart, 
badly  dressed.  What  do  you  sup*  but  so  far  she  had  found  it  more  to 
pose  they  think  of  your  house  her  taste  to  cause  admiration  and 
when  they 'see  such  negligence?  still  preserve  her  liberty.  The 
They  will  say,  Madame  de  Haute-  uncle,  for  his  own  part,  being  mas- 
ville  doe:)  not  know  how  to  be  ter  in  his  niece's  house,  did  not 
waited  on.  This  may  do  you  much  desire  her  to  marry  again.  A 
harm,  for  there  are  some  persons  nephew  might  be  less  submissive, 
who  watch  everything."  less  docile  than  Nathalie ;  and  for 

"Very   true,  dear   uncle;    will  this  reason  he  never  failed  to  dis- 

you  have  the  goodness  to  engage  cover   some  serious  defect   in  the 

another  cook  for  me  ?"  character  of  each  new  aspirant  to 

•*  If  you  desire  it,  certainly,  my  the  hand  of  the  pretty  widow.  One 

child  ;  I  do  not  mind  the  trouble."  was  a  man  of  too  severe  and  grave 

*' Dear  uncle,  how  happy  I  am  a  temperament;  another  was  too 

in  having  you  near  to  watch  over  fond  of  the  gaming  table,  and  he 

these  little  matters,  which  always  feared  that  this  passion  might  bring 

escape  my  attention."  unhappiness  upon  her ;  a  third  had 

^  Do   not  speak   of   that,   dear  gone  through  such  a  succession  of 

child  ;  I  shall  always  watch  over  adventures  that  he  feared  his  habits 

your  interests."  were  not  yet  formed  ;  in  a  word, 

Nathalie  embraced  her   uncle,  all  the  lovers   were  politely   dis- 

and    the    cook    who  dressed  the  missed  by  the  dear  uncle,  who,  in 

spinach    so  badly  was  dismissed,  this,  as  in  all  things,  thought  only 

and  replaced  by  one  who  welt  un^  of  the  happiness  of  his  niece, 
derstood  how  to  season  the  favour-       Besides  egotism  and  epicurism, 

ite  dishes  of  the  bachelor.  the  uncle  had  one  other  passion, 

At  another   time    the    garden  for    backgammon.    'He   preferred 

would  need  attention.  For  instance,  this  game  to  all  others.   But  ladies 
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do  not  like  this  game  to  be  played  heritance,  he  had  increased  his  for- 
in  parlours,  because  it  makes  such  tune.  Having  been  at  sea  almost 
a  noise ;  and  the  young  men  prefer  incessantly  for  fifteen  years,  he  now 
billiards  or  cards ;  so  that  M.  felt,  at  times,  a  desire  to  rest.  His 
d'Ablaincourt  rarely  found  a  chance  friends  advised  him  to  marry,  but 
of  playing  his  much  loved  game,  he  had  always  laughed  tt  love, 
When,  by  accident,  any  one  called,  which  he  regarded  as  a  passion 
who  could  play  the  game,  he  took  unworthy  of  a  mariner.  At  the 
possession  of  him  for  the  whole  sight  of  Nathalie,  all  the  Captain's 
evening.  But,  unfortunately,  as  no  opinions  changed,  and  a  sudden 
one  cared  to  go  to  the  young  revolution  took  place  in  his  senti- 
widow's  house  to  amuse  the  old  ments.  He  saw  the  young  widow 
uncle,  it  often  happened  that  he  in  the  dance,  and  her  light  and 
sighed  long  and  vainly  for  a  good  graceful  motions  charmed  him,  so 
backgammon  player.  To  please  her  that  he  could  not  look  at  other 
uncle,  Nathalie  tried  to  learn  the  beauties.  At  length  he  enquired 
game,  but  without  success,  for  she  of  some  one  near  him : 
was  too  g^ddy  and  inattentive ;  ^*  Who  is  that  pretty  woman  that 
she  made  bad  points  and  continu-  dances  so  gracefully  F 
ally  allowed  herself  to  be  taken.  *'  That  is  Madame  de  Hauteville, 
The  good  uncle  scolded,  till  at  last  a  young  widow.  You  think  her 
Nathalie  threw  aside  the  dice  and  pretty,  uo  you  not,  captain  f" 
box,  exclaiming,  ^  Plainly,  dear  "'  Oh,  yea,  I  think  she  is  enchant- 
uncle,  I  never  shall  understand  that  ing." 

game."  ^^So  much  the  worse  for  ^^She  is  as  intelligent  as  enchant- 
you,"  replied  he,  *^for  it  is  a  game  ing ;  invite  her  to  dance,  my  dear 
which  would  have  amused  you  Captain,  and  you  can  judge  for 
muchj  and  I  only  wanted  to  teach  yourself." 

it  you,  in  order  that  you  might  pos-  ^  Invite  her  to  dance  I  I  do  not 
sess  one  more  source  of  pleasure."  know  how  to  dance." 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  ^  Ah,  that  is  a  pity.  You  cer- 
at  a  brilliant  assembly,  in  which  tainly  lose  a  great  deal." 
Nathalie  attracted  unbounded  ad-  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the 
miration  by  her  grace,  her  winning  Captain  regretted  not  having  learned 
manners,  and  the  charm  of  a  very  to  dance ;  he  manoeuvred  around 
becoming  attire,  M.  d'Apremont,  the  pretty  lady  seeking  a  pretext 
aea  captain,  was  announced.  Na-  for  beginning  a  conversation  with 
thalie  expected  to  see  an  old  raari-  her ;  but  just  as  he  fancied  he  had 
ner,  very  rough  and  harsh,  having  found  it,  a  young  man  came  up 
at  least  a  wooden  leg  or  an  eye  and  took  Nathalie  out  for  the  next 
covered  with  a  black  patch ;  but  to  dance.  Armand  bit  his  lip,  but 
ber  great  amazement  there  entered  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
a  very  handsome  man  of  about  again  admiring  the  charming  dan- 
thirty,  whose  height  and  martial  cer.  Thus  the  evening  passed  away, 
air  were  in  no  wise  deprived  of  ele-  Armand  did  not  venture  to  speak  to 
Muce,  and  who  had  neither  wooden  Madame  de  Hauteville,  but  he  did 
leg  nor  blind  eye.  not  lose  sight  of  her  for  an  instant 

Armand  d'Apremont  had  entered  Nathalie  noticed  his  behaviour,  for 
the  service  very  early  in  life ;  pas-  women  very  quickly  see  the  effect 
Bionately  fond  of  the  sea,  he  had  they  produce,  but  she  appeared  to 
already,  though  so  young,  reached  be  indifferent,  although  she  was 
the  grade  of  Captain*  Rich  by  in-  secretly  very  much  flattered.  She 
VOL.  V.  28 
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had  been  told  that  he  was  reiy  freqiient  and  when  one  daj  Natha- 
nnamiaUe  towards  women,  never  lie  announced  to  her  nnde  that  she 
having  been  known  to  address  a  had  invited  M.  d*Apreniont  to  call 
nngle  compliment  to  any  one.  And  npon  him,  the  old  bachelor  was  se- 
Nathalie  thonght  it  woold  be  amos-  rionsl j  alarmed,  and  sud  angfilj, 
iDgtomahehimconrther.  D'Apre-  ^  Yon  did  very  wrong  to  act  thns, 
mont,  who,  before  he  saw  Nathalie,  Nathalie,  without  consulting  me. 
never  went  to  balls,  and  very  little  I  hear  that  Captain  d'Apremont  is 
into  society,  now  never  missed  being  rude,  quarrel»>me  and  gloomy.  In 
in  every  place  where  he  hoped  to  society  I  see  him  always  near  you, 
■ee  her.  He  managed  to  speah  to  yet  he  has  never  even  once  asked 
her,  and  made  every  eflbrt  to  please,  me  how  I  was ;  it  was  not  at  all 
His  friends  noticed  the  change  in  necessary  to  receive  him  here.  It  is 
him,  and  his  attentions  to  Nathalie,  for  your  own  interest  I  speak,  my 
and  warned  him,  '^Take  care,  do  niece;  you  are  too  heedless" 
not  allow  vourself  to  be  caught  by  Nathalie  feared  that  she  had  aet- 
her ;  she  18  a  great  coquette,  who  ed  hastily,  and  proposed  to  inform 
will  amuse  herself  with  your  love  the  Captain  that  she  could  not  re- 
and  make  a  jest  of  your  sighs."  ceive  him.    But  this  did  not  suit 

On  the  other  hand,  Natkdie  was  her  uncle,  who  thoujorht  it  better 
told  that  the  Captain  was  an  oddity,  things  should  take  their  own  course, 
a  perfect  bear;  that  he  had  all  the  and  he  could  prevent  the  Captain's 
faults  ofseamen,  was  high-tempered  coming  too  often.  But  how  fraO 
to  excess,  smoked  and  swore,  and  and  weak  are  resolutions,  i^nd  upon 
that  she  would  never  be  able  to  what  do  the  most  important  eventi 
civilise  him.  Notwithstanding  of  our  lives  hang!  Often  on  die 
these  warnings,  which  perhaps  were  merest  trifle  which  chance  throws 
only  the  effects  of  jealousy  and  in  our  way.  It  was  to  the  back- 
envy,  the  mariner  and  the  coquette  gammon  board  that  M.  d'Apremont 
were  very  happy  together.  If  at  owed  his  success  with  the  uncle, 
any  time,  d'Apremont  forgot  him-  The  Captain  was  an  excellent  badc- 
self  and  was  about  to  allow  some  gammon  player^  and  having  suffer- 
sea-phrase  to  escape  his  lips,  ed  a  few  words  on  that  subject  to 
Natnalie  would  look  at  him,  and  escape  him,  he  was  at  once  seiaed 
elev;ate  her  brows  slightly ;  and  in-  upon  by  M.  d'Ablainconrt,  and  they 
stantly  the  Captain  would  stammer  played  the  whole  eveniuflr.  The 
and  stop,  so  fearful  was  he  of  seeing  mariner  had  been  told  that  m  order 
the  pretty  face  put  on  an  expression  to  please  the  niece  he  must  be  in 
of  severity*  No  one  need  wonder  good  favour  with  the  uncle.  When 
at  such  timidity  in  a  sailor,  for  love  at  last  he  took  leave,  Nathalie  com- 
works  wonderfiil  changes  in  char-  plained  of  him  as  very  uogaHaiit, 
acter;  have  not  we  had  a  thousand  and  as  having  taken  little  nodoeof 
instances  of  this  since  the  days  of  her. 

Samson,  the  destroyer  of  the  Phi-  "  Tou  were  quite  right,  nnde," 

listinesf  said  she,  ^seamen  are  not  at  all 

Meantime,  the  uncle  had  heard  amiable,  and  I  was  wrong  to  invite 

reports  of  the  new  conquest  his  M.  d'Apremont  to  the  house." 

niece  had  made.    At  first,  he  paid  *^Not  at  all,  Nathalie,"  replied 

little  attention,  thinking  that  this  the  uncle,  "  I  find  the  Captain  quits 

lover  would  fare  like  the  others,  and  amiable  and  well  informed.    We 

that  it  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  judged  him  wrongly,  and  I  have 

him.    But  the  reports  became  more  mvited  him  to  come  frequently  Mid 
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play  baclcgammon ;  that  ia,  to  visit  The  wedding  was  soon  celebrated. 

you,  for  I  consider  him  a  well  edu-  D^Apremont  was  perfectly  happy, 

cated,  very  intellectual  gentleman/  and  Nathalie  truly  loved  her  hus- 

Nathalie,  seeing  tbyt  the  Captain  band.    When  they  first  appeared 

had  won  her  uncle's  heart,  easily  in  society  in  their  new  positions, 

Sirdoned  his  inattention  to  herself,  people  whispered,  **How  could  the 

*Apremont  came  oflen,  and  was  little  coquette  marry  a  seaman  I" 

always  welcome,  thanks    to    the  and,  '*  What  a  misfortune  that  this 

backgammon  board.  stem  Captain  should  allow  himself 

By  his  persevering  ardour  he  to  be  cauffht  by  the  coquetry  of  the 

also  won  Nathalie's  heart,  and  one  young  widow.     This  is  a  badly 

morning  she  went  to  her  uncle,  and  matched  couple."    Poor  judgments 

said  timidly,  *^The  Captain  wishes  these,  founded  on   the  idea  that 

me  to  marry  him;  what  do  you  similar  dis|)osition8  only  can   be 

advise,  uncle?"  happy   together.    Contrasts  often 

The  bachelor  reflected.     *^  If  she  produce  the  happiest  effects ;  shade 

refuses  d'Apremont,  he  will  come  is  necessary  fo  light,  strength  to 

here  no  longer ;  conseouently,  no  weakness,  a  cheerful  disposition  to 

more  backgammon,     if  she  ac-  temper  a  melancholy  one^     But  if 

cepts  him,  he  will  always  be  in  the  similar  characters  are  joined  to- 

house,  and  I  shall  have  him  always  gether  what  is  the  result?    ^^  Sie 

at  hand  for  a  game."    So  he  an-  caecus  caecum  ducats 

swered,  ''You  will  do  well  to  marry  The  first  few  months  after  the 

the  Captain."   '  wedding    passed    away     happily. 

Nathalie  desired  nothing  better,  Nevertheless  it  must  be  acknowl- 

for  she  loyed  Armand,  but  as  a  edged  that  in  the  midst  of  the  joy 

woman    should    not    accept    too  and    pleasure    which   surrounded 

eagerly,  she  made  the  following  him,  Armand's  brow  often  became 

conditions  with  the  Captain :  cloudy  and  his  eyes  assumed  a 

^If  it  be  true  that  you  love  troubled  expression.    But  this  did 

me" not  last  long,  it  was  like  a  lifirht 

**  Ah,  Nathalie,  I  swear  by  all" . .  cloud  which  passed  without  leavinc^ 

"^  Be  quiet,  sir,  let  me  speak  if  you  a  trace,  so  that  the  young  wife  dia 

please.    If  you  truly  love  me  I  not  at  first  notice  it.    But  soon 

must  ask  of  you" these  restless,  anxious  moments  be- 

**'  Anything  you  exact  I  will  per-  came    more    frequent,   and    then 

form."  Nathalie  remarked  them.    ''What 

^But,  sir,  do  not  interrupt  me  is  the  matter  with  you?"  said  she 

comtantly.    You  mast  swear  no  to  her  husband  one  day  when  he 

more;  it  is  very  unbecoming  before  spoke  impatiently,  ''who  has  an- 

a  woman.    That  is  the  first  thing,  noyed  you  ?" 

Next,  and  on  this  I  lay  ffreat  stress,  "Oh,  no  one,"  answered  he,  hesi- 

you  must  no  longer  smoke,  because  tatingly,  as  if  ashamed  of  having 

I  detest  the  odour  of  a  pipe,  or  in*  lost  his  self-control.    "I  am  not 

deed  of  tobacco  in  any   shape.    I  annoyed  or  out  of  humour ;  with 

will    never    marry    a   man    that  whom  should  I  be  out  of  humour?" 

smokes."  "I  cannot  tell,"  said  Nathalie, 

Armand  sighed,  and  answered,  "  I  do  not  know ;  but  of  late  I  have 

"I  submit  to  everything  to  please  often  thought  there  was  something 

yon ;  I  will  smoke  no  more."  the  matter.    If  I  have  troubled  you 

"Then,"  said  Nathalie,  "here  is  by  accident,  tell  me,  that  it  may 

my  hand."  not  happen  again." 
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The  Captaio  kissed  his  wife,  as-  ural  to  be  refused.  Every  day, 
suring  her  she  was  mistaken,  and  accordingly,  whether  there  were 
during  some  days  none  of  Uie  visitors  or  not,  Armand  stole  out  to 
troublesome  expressions  escaped  take  his  walk,  from  which  he  al- 
him;  but  after  a  time  his  uneasi-  ways  returnea  in  excellent  spirits; 
nese  returned,  and  he  forgot  him-  and  the  moments  of  sadness  and 
self;  and  his  w)fe  again  wondered  impatience  soon  entirely  disap* 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  his  peared.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
sadness.  She  confided  her  doubts  Nathalie's  suspicions  were  ra- 
te her  uncle,  and  he  said,  **It  is  awakened.  She  thought,  ^*my 
quite  true.  I  think  D'Apremont  husband  shows  no  more  that  sad 
has  something  on  his  conscience ;  and  troubled  manner  which  he  had 
several  times  of  late  I  have  seen  in  Paris,  but  the  change  has  taken 
him  pass  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  place  only  since  he  walked  out  in 

and  look  around  with  a  troubled  the  evening sometimes  he  ia 

air,  while  we  played  backgammon;  absent  for  two  hours where 

and  he  is  continually  miudng  bad  does  he  go  to  9 he  always  pre* 

points."  fers  going  alone.    There  is  some 

"  My  dear  uncle,  what  does  this  mystery    in   this  conduct,  and   I 

mystery  mean!    My  husband  has  never  shall  be  happy  until  I  find  it 

some  secret  which  oppresses  himt  out."    Sometimes  she  thought  of 

and  he  will  not  trust  it  to  me."  following  him,    but  she  felt  the 

"  It  is  very  probable.    There  are  greatest  repugnance  to  the  system 

many   things   which    one   cannot  of  spying ;  and  she  bould  not  think 

confide  to  one's  wife."  of  setting   the  servants  to  watch 

"  But  I  do  not  understand  that  him.    She  spoke  of  her  anxiety  to 

I  wish  my  husband  to  tell  me  all  her  uncle,  and  he  contented  himself 

that  troubles  him ;  he  must  hide  with   answering,   "  Your  husband 

no  mysteries  from  roe,  for  I  confide  seldom  plays  backgamraoji    with 

entirely  in  him.    And  I  can  never  me  now ;  and  I  cannot  accompany 

be  happy  if  he,  to  whom  I  have  him   in   his   walks  because  I  am 

given  ray  heart,  hides  a  secret  from  weak  in  the  legs  while  he  is  young 

me."  and  strong,  and  I  should  only  be 

M.  d'Ablaincourt  promised  to  do  uselessly  wearied." 
all  in  his  power  to  find  out  his       At  lengthy  one  day  when  they 

nephew's  secret,  trouble;  but  he  had  company,  a  young  man  asked 

limited  his  efforts  to  playing  more  d'Apremont,  laughingly  ^    **  What 

frequent  games  of  backgammon ;  were    you    about,  yesterday,   my 

a  capital   way  he  thought  of  die-  dear  Armand,  disguised  as  a  peaa« 

pelling  ill-temper.  ant,  and  sitting  at  the  window  of  a 

The  summer  having  begun  by  little  cottage  about  half  a  mile  from 

this  time,  they  left  Paris,  aind  took  here  f    If  my  horse  had  not  started 

possession  of  a  pretty  country  seat  so  suddenly,  I  should  have  stopped 

which  the  Captain  owned  in  the  to  ask  if  you  were  watching  your 

neighbourhood    of   Fontainbleau.  flocks." 

D'Apremont  seemed  very  devoted       "  My  husband  disguised    as   a 

to  his  wife,  exerting  himself  con-  peasant  I"  said  Nathalie,  fixing  her 

tinually  to  carry  out  her  slightest  astonished  gaze  upon  Armand. 
wishes.    As  Nathalie  was  not  fond       **Edouard  is  mistaken,"  replied 

of  walking,  her  husband  requested  the  Captain,  vainly  seeking  to  hide 

permission  to  walk  a  few  hours  each  his  confusion,  "  it  was  not  me  be 

day  after  dinner ;  a  request  too  nat-  saw." 
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The  joung  man,  perceiving  the  every  evening  for  two  hours,  and 

effect  his  words  produced,  hastened  soon  his  good   humour  returned, 

to  say,  '*No,  it  could  not  have  been  and  all  sadness  disappeared.    Na. 

you ;  I  must  have  been  mistaken.''  tbalie  wept  in  secret,  and  thougbt, 

^  How  was  this  peasant  dressed,  **  My  husband  is  engaged  in  some^ 

and  where  is  the  cottage  ? "  asked  intrigue ;  he  loves  some  one  else, 

Nathalie.  and  cannot  live  without  seeing  her. 

*^My  dear  Madame,  as  I  do  not  This  is  the  mystery  of  his  ill  hu- 

know  the  country,  it  would  be  dif-  mour,  his  strange  conduct,  and  his 

iScult  for  me  to  find  the  place  again,  long  walks.    Oh  I  I  am  miserable, 

As  for  the  man,  he  wore  a  blue  indeed,  and  the  more  so  that  he  is 

blouse,  and  a  sort  of  cap always  amiable  and  kind  to  me, 

Well,  really,  my  mistake  as  to  the  and  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  him  that 

Captain  was  most  absurd,  for  we  he  is  a  perfidious  monster.     Nev- 

are  not  in  carnival  time."  ertheless,  I  must  tell  him,  or  I  shall 

Madame    d'Apremont   said    no  choke.    But  if  I  could  first  have 

more  on  the  subject,  but  the  idea  the  proofs  of  his  treachery  1     Yes, 

fixed   itself  in  her  mind   that  it  really,  I  must  have  the  proofs." 

really  had  been  her  husband,  and  And  she  went  to  her  uncle  with 

since  he  was  in  disguise,  that  he  her  eyes  swollen  and  her  heart  full, 

inust  be  engaged  in  some  extraor-  and  told  him  that  she  was  truly  the 

dinary  intrigue.     As  soon   as  she  most  miserable  of  women." 

T7as  alone,  she  wept  bitterly,  and  "What  has  happened!"   asked 

said,  "How  unhappy  am  I  to  have  he,  sinking  into  his  arm-chair, 

married  a  man  who  is  forced  to  **My  husband  walks  out  every 

keep  his  secrets  from  me."    Soon  day  afier  dinner.    These  walks  last 

jealousy  mingled   with  her  grief,  two  hours,  and  he  returns  from 

and  she  imagmed  that  he  must  be  them,  as  in  the  country,  always  gay 

unfaithful.    She  expressed  a  wish  and  cheerful;  he  caresses  me  and 

to  return  to  the  city,  and  Armand,  as^^ures  me  that  he  loves  me  as 

who  was  always  attentive  to  her  well  as  on  the  day  of  our  marriage, 

wishes,   hurried    back    with    her.  But  I  can  bear  it  no  longer,  for  he 

There  for  some  time  all  his  uneasi-  deceives  me ;    he  is   engaged  in 

ness  returned,  and  one  day  he  said  some  intrigue." 

to  her,  "  My  dear  Nathalie,  my  eve-  "  He    does  not  play  backgam- 

ning  walks  are  very  beneficial  to  men  with  me  as  often  as  usual,  that 

me;   \  was  perfectly  well  during    is  true;  but  nevertheless." 

oar  stay  in  the  country.    I  am  ac-  "  My  dear  uncle,  if  you  do  not 

customed  to  so  much  exercise  that  aid  me  in  discovering  this  mystery, 

I  cannot  remain  quiet  in  the  par-  1  shall  die  of  grief.    I  will  separate 

lour,  or  go  to  a  place  of  amuse-  from  my  husband ;  I  will  do  some- 

ment  or  a  party  immediately  after  thing  desperate." 

dinner."  "  But,  Nathalie." 

Nathalie  bit  her  lips,  and  replied,  **'  Uncle,  you  who  are  so  good,  so 

**  I '  understand  you  perfectly  well,  obliging,  do  me  this  one  little  ser- 

air ;  go  and  walk,  since  it  does  you  vice.    Only  let  me  know  where  my 

so  DHich  good."  husband  goes." 

"  But,  dear  Nathalie,  if  it  dis-  "  Without  doubt,  I  love  to  help 

pleases  yon." you ;  I  have  spent  my  life  in  doing 

H)h,  no,  sir,  I  will  not  oppose  that,  but  I  do  not  see  where  to  be- 

your  wishes ;  go  and  walk."  gin  in  this  case." 

After  this,  Armand  was  absent  "  I  repeat  to  you,  uncle;  either  I 
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must  know  this  affair,  or  you  will  ered  with  perspiration.    ^ Speak!" 

soon  have  no  niece."  oaid  Nathalie,  in  an  excited  voice, 

M.  d'Ablaincourt  wished   most  ''what  do  you  bring  mef     Tell 

earnestly  to  retain  his  niece  as  well   me  all do  not  forget  one 

as  his  nephew ;  he  saw  that  a  rop-  circumstance." 

ture  between  them  would  put  an  **  Madam,  I  watched  Monsieur, 

end  to  the  peaceful  life  he  had  led  taking   care   that  he  should  not 

in  Nathalie  s  house ;  so  he  decided  notice  me.      He  led   me  a  great 

to  seem  to  take  energetic  measures  way  into  one  of  the  oldest  streets ; 

to  restore  tranquility.    He  made  a  at  length,  he  stopped  and  entered 

pretence  of  following  Armand  in  a  house,  not  a  very  handsome  one, 

his  walks,  but  he  always  came  back  certainly.    The  house  had  no  nam- 

in  a  short  time,  and  waited  quietly  her,  but  I  shall  know  it  again,  for 

until  the  Captain-s  return.    In  a  the  street  was  like  an  alley-way, 

few  days,  he  said  to  his  niece,  "'  I  and  the  house  had  no  porter." 

have  now  followed  your  husband  *' No  porter!  an  alley-way !  what 

many  times,  and  he  walks  very  horrors !    But  go  on." 

quietly  and  all  alone."  "  I  entered  a  moment  after  Mod- 

**But  where  does  he  walk,  uncle?"  sieur,  and  heard  him  going  up  the 

"Sometimes  in    one   direction,  stairs;   he  stopped   on   tne  third 

sometimes  in  another;  your  suspi-  story,  put  a  key  in  the  door  lock,** 

cions  are  entirely  without  founda-  "Ah,  he  opened  a  door  1 " 

tion."  "  Yes,  madam,  he  opened  it  him- 

Nathalie   was  not  satisfied,  al-  self." 

though   she  appeared   to    believe  "Are  you  sure  he  did  not  knock  T 

what  was  told  her ;  and  upon  re-  "  Quite,  sure,  madam." 

flection,  she   determined    to  risk  "The  monster!  he   has  a  key, 

everythin£^  to  discover  the  truth,  then !     Finish  your  story." 

She  called  in  a  messenger  who  had  "When  I  heard  the  door  close, 

his  stand  near  her  house,  and  of  I  advanced  softly.    As  there  were 

whose  intelligence  she  had  often  but  two  doors  on  the  landing,  by 

heard.      After    satisfying    herself  peeping  through  the  key-hole,  I 

that  he  knew  her  husband,  she  easily  found  which  room  Monsieur 

said :   "  M.  d*Apremont  walks  out  had  entered." 

every  evening."  "  You  shall  have  twenty  francs 

"  Yes,  madam."  for  your  trouble.     Well !" 

"To-morrow you  will  follow  him,  "Monsieur  drew  a  large,  chest 

and  take  strict  note  of  where  he  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 

goes ;  return  and  let  me  know,  and  then  began  to  undress.     I  could 

be  careful  to  avoid  observation."  not  follow  his  movements  distinct- 

"  Oh,  madam,  you  may  be  per-  ly,  but  after  a  little  I  saw  that  he 

fectly  at  ease  on  that  point"  was  dressed  in  a  grey  blouse,  with  a 

Nathalie  waited  for  the  next  day  sort  of  green  cap  on  his  head.". . . 

with  all  the  impatience  of  jealousy.  "A  grey  blouse  this  time !     Where 

At  last,  the  moment  arrived.    M.  does  he  get  his  blouses!     Well!" 

d'Apremont  left  the  house,  and  she  "After  this,  madam,  I   thought 

saw  the  messenger  set  out   after  you  would  be  anxious  to  know  so 

him.    She  counted  the  minutes  and  much,  and  I  returned  to  tell  you." 

seconds,  trembling  with  her  desire  "Enough!  call  a  carriage;  I  will 

to  know  everything.    Three-quar-  be  down  presently.    You  will  take 

ters  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  a  seat  by  the  driver,  and  direct  hun 

messenger  returned,  dusty  and  cov-  to  the  place  you  came  ftom." 
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The  roeasenger  went  out  Nath-  **  Tea,  sir,  your  wife,  who  knows 
alie  hastily  put  on  a  bonnet  and  that  you  have  deceived  her,  that 
shawl,  and  on  her  way  down,  said  you  disguise  yourself,  and  who  now 
to  her  uncle,  **I  have  been  de-  desires  you  to  explain  this  mys- 
ceived;   I  have  the  proof.     My   teryf 

husband  is  now  in  his  disguise,  a  *^What,  Nathalie!  could  you 
ffrey  blouse;  it  was  a  blue  one  in  think  that  I  loved  another!  Here 
the  country.  I  am  now  on  my  way  is  the  mystery  of  my  conduct;*'  and 
to  confront  him.^  the  Captain  pointed  to  his  pipe. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Natha-  "  Before  our  marriage,  you  forbade 
lie!"  my  smoking,  and   I  promised  to 

"•  It  matters  not ;  you  will  never  obey  you.  For  many  months  I 
see  me  again."  kept  my  promise  most  &ithfully ; 

The  old  roan  had  no  time  to  but  you  do  not  know  what  it  cost 
speak,  no  chance  to  detain  her.  me.  I  missed  something;  I  had 
She  hurried  down,  and  took  her  feelings  of  impatience  and  sadness 
seat  in  the  carriage;  the  messenger  which  I  could  not  conquer ;  it  was 
jumped  up  beside  the  driver,  and  my  pipe,  my  good  pipe,  that  I 
they  started.  They  stopped  in  one  longed  for, .  and  sighed  after.  At 
of  the  streets  in  the  old  quarter  of  last,  able  to  bear  it  no  longer,  I 
Paris,  and  before  a  very  poor-look-  found,  while  in  the  country,  a  little 
in^  house.  '<  This  is  the  house,"  hut,  where  a  peasant  smoked.  I 
said  the  man,  opening  the  door.        asked  him  to  lend  me  a  blouse  and 

Nathalie  descended,  pale  and  a  cap,  because  I  wished  to  smoke 
trembling,  scarcely  able  to  support  without  your  perceiving  it,  and  be- 
herself.  cause  the  smell  particularly  attaches 

'*  Shall  I  go  up  with  you,  mad-  itself  to  the  clothing.  I  know 
am!"  many  ways  of  removing  the  odour 

"  No,  I  will  go  alone.  You  said  from  the  nK)uth.  Soon  everything 
on  the  third  floor."  was  arranged  with  the  peasant  On 

'^Tes,  madam;  the  door  to  the  arriving  at  bis  hut,  I  used  to  change 
left."  mj  costume,  putting  on  a  cap  to 

**  It  is  well."  protect  my  hair ;   and  thanks  to 

Nathalie  was  forced  to  hold  the  these  precautions,  you  did  not  sus- 
banister  for  support  Slowly  she  pect  me.  When  we  returned  to 
ascended  the  narrow,  steep  stairs,  Paris,  I  was  obliged  to  find  other 
and  arrived  safely  on  the  third  means  of  smoking.  I  hired  this 
floor;  but  when  sheffot  to  the  very  room  far  away  fi-om  our  quarter  of 
door  of  the  room  in  which  her  the  city.  I  purchased  a  costume, 
husband  was,  her  strength  entirely  and  always  before  smoking,  put 
failed.  3he  could  only  lean  against  away  my  dress  clothes  in  this  chest 
the  wall,  and  cry  out,  "  Open,  for  This  is  my  mystery,  dear  Nathalie ; 
mercy's  sake,  Armand,  or  I  shall  pardon  my  having  disobeyed  you; 
die."  The  door  opened,  and  the  you  see  I  did  everything  possible 
Captain  received  his  wife  in  his  to  hide  it  from  you." 
arms.  Nathalie  looked  round  has-  Nathalie  was  very  happy ;  she 
tily,  buf  saw  no  one,  except  her  was  already  in  his  arms,  and  em- 
husband  in  his  blouse  and  green  braced  him  tenderly,  crying  out, 
cap,  and  smoking  a  superb  Turkish  ^  Is  this  really  all !  Oh,  how  happy 
pipe.  I  ami    Henceforward,  you  shall 

**MvwifeI"  said  Armaud,  look-  smoke  at  home  as  much  as  you 
ing  at  Nathalie  with  surprise.  please.    I  will  not  oppose  you,  and 
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you  need  not  hide  vourself  in  order  backgammon  with  me."    ^And  in 

to  do  it.**          *  this  way,**  thought  the  old  bachelor, 

Nathalie  when  she  reached  home  ^  I  am  sure  of  my  game  every  eve- 
went  radiant  with  happiness  to  her  ning.'* 

uncle,  and  summed  up  the  whole  ^  My  dear  Nathalie,**  said  the 

story  in  these  words:  *^He  loves  Captain,  **I  will  take  advantage  of 

me  still,  dear  uncle,  he  adores  me;  your  permission,  but  in  order  not 

but  he  wanted  to  smoke,  and  that  to  trouble  you,  I  will  take  the  same 

is  all.    But  now  he  will  smoke  at  precautions  as  elsewhere.'* 

his  ease  in  our  house.    Oh  I  I  am  ^  Oh,  dear  Armand,  you  are  too 

so  happy!"  good;  but  I  am  so  happy  to  know 

*'  There  is  a  way  to  arrange  it  that  you  are  faithful,  that  it  seems 

all,'*  said  M.  d'Ablaincourt,  ^'your  to  me  now  I  almost  love  the  odour 

husband  can  smoke  while  playing  of  your  pipe.** 


In  order  to  take  pleasure  in  the  woods;  odo  must  understand  the  language  of 
the  woods ;  for  all  created  things  have  a  language,  that  is,  they  are  capable  of 
exciting  thought.  Those  in  whom  the  forest  quickens  thought  sufficiently,  take 
pleasure  in  the  forest ;  and  their  pleasure  is  so  much  the  more  innocent,  as  the 
images  produced  in  their  thoughts  represent  rather  the  grandeur  of  God,  than 
their  own  grandeur.    This  is  the  advantage  of  solitude. — Nicole. 


It  is  not  proper  that  we  should  be  without  resentment  or  without  grief  in  the 
afflictions  and  misfortunes  which  come  upon  us,  as  if  we  were  angels,  who  feel 
no  human  sentiment  j  nor  should  we  be  inconsolable,  like  the  pagans,  w^ho  haye 
no  perception  of  an  infiaite  grace  ,*  but  we  should  be  afflicted  and  oonsf^d  like 
Christians,  and  let  the  consolation  of  grace  be  supreme,  so  that  grace  may  oot 
merely  be  in  us,  but  also  victorious  in  us. — PaseaL 


There  are  two  kinds  of  intellects ;  the  one  clearly  and  profoundly  perceiving 
the  results  of  principles ;  we  may  call  this  the  intellect  of  correctness ;  the  othei* 
comprehending  a  great  number  of  principles  without  confounding  them ;  and  this 
we  may  call  the  intellect  of  geometry^-PoreaiL 
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AZTEC    CrVILTZATIOW. 

It  is  oot  too  much  to  say  that  his-  — aTid  do  we  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tory,  ancient  or  modern,  does  not  tury — wonder  at  the  combined  bar- 
present  a  more  singular  assemblage  barism  and  refinement  of  the  ancient 
of  contradictions — a  more  divided  Mexicans,  or  Aztecs.  • 
commingling  of  darkness  and  light  We  shall  not  go  into  minute  his- 
— of  good  and  evil — of  civilization  torical  detail ;  our  design  is  only  to 
and  barbarism — than  is  to  be  found  draw  a  brief  sketch  of  the  state,  or 
in  the  romantic  and  strange  story  of  "jural  society ,**  as  it  existed  among 
those  ancient  States  which  flour-  thepeople  of  Anahuac. 
ished  and  went  to  ruin  on  the  con-  Tne  chief  cities  were  Mexico  and 
tinent  of  North  America.    A  brief  Tezcuco. 

review  of  the  leading  features — the       The  boundaries  of  the  country 

constituent  elements  of  Aztec  civi-  occupied  by  the  Aztecs  are  not  ac- 

lization^  as  presented  in  the  work  curately  known ;  "they  were  much 

of  Prescott,*  will  not  be  devoid  of  enlarged  in  the  latter  days  of  the 

interest  to  tjie  general  reader,  and  empire,  when  they  may  be  consid- 

will  afford  many  topics  of  grave  ered  as  reaching  from  about  the 

consideration  to   the  scholar,  the  eighteenth  degree  North,  to   the 

philanthropist,  and  the  political  phi-  twenty-first  on  the  Atlantic;  and 

Josopher.  from  tlie  fourteenth  to  the  nine- 

When  the  white  man  first  landed  teenth,  including  a  very   narrow 

upon  our  shores,  he  felt  that  he  strip  on  the  Pacific.    In  its  greatest 

stood  indeed  in  a  new  world.  breadth,  it  could  not  exceed  five  de- 

The  boundless  hunting  grounds  grees  and  a  half,  dwindling  as  it  ap- 

belonged  to  the  savage  Indian,  who  preached  its  south-eastern  limits,  to 

roved  about  from  place  to  place  in  less  than  two.   It  covered  probably 

search  of  game,  free,  restless  and  less  than  sixteen  thousand  square 

tinconfined  as  the  eagle  in  its  flight,  leagues.     Yet  such  is  the  remark- 

And  little  did  the  Spanish  advent-  able  formation  of  this  country,  that 

nrers  dream  that  they  would  meet,  though  not  more  than  twice  as  large 

in  the  very  centre  of  this  apparent  as  New  England,  it  presented  every 

wilderness,  such  a  lovely  region  as  Variety  of  climate,  and  was  capable 

the  beautiful  valley  of  Mexico — in-  of  yielding  nearly  every  fruit  found 

habited  by  a  people  more  than  semi-  between  the  equator  and  the  Arctic 

civilized.  circle."    Anahuac  signifies  near  the 

Hence,  they  could  hardly  believe  water.    It  was  probably  first  ap- 

that  it  was  not  a  sudden  vision,  or  plied  to  the  country  around  the 

a  romantic  dream,  when  they  saw  lakes  in  the  Mexican  valley,  and 

there  magnificent  monuments  of  art,  gradually  extended  to  the  remoter 

and  ruins  so  gigantic  and  so  grand,  regions  occupied  by  the  Aztecs,  and 

as  to  recall  those  of  Egypt  and  the  other  semi-civilized  races.     Or, 

Hindostan.    And  far  more  than  this  possibly,  the  name  may  have  been 

did  the  Spaniards,  in  the  sixteenth  intended,  as  Veytia  suggests,  (Hist 
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you  need  not  hide  yourself  in  order 
to  do  it." 

Nathalie  when  she  reached  homt'' 
went  radiant  with  happiness  to  her 
uncle,  and  summed  up  the  whole 
atory  in  these  words:  "He  loves 
me  still,  dear  uncle,  he  adores  me; 
but  he  wanted  to  smoke,  and  that 
is  all.  But  now  he  will  smoke  at 
bis  ease  in  our  bouse.  Oh !  I  am 
BO  happy!" 

"There  is  a  way  to  arrange  it 
all  "  said  M.  d'Ablaincourt,  "you 
husband  can  smoke  while  play  in 
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In  order  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
the  woods  j  for  all  created  things 
exciling  thought.    Those  in  whoi 
pleasure  in  the  forest ;  and  their 
images  produced  in  their  though 
their  own  grandeur.    This  is  thi 
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It  is  not  proper  that  we  sbou 
afflictions  and  misfortunes  wh 
no  human  sentiment;  nor  sho 
DO  perception  of  an  infinite  g 
Christians,  and  let  the  cons- 
merely  be  in  us,  but  also  vi( 


There  are  two  kinds  of 
the  results  of  principles;  i 
comprehending  a  great  nn 
we  may  call  the  intellect 
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fact  worthy 
|i .  jf  a  century 
..a  that  en- 
Ted  where 
erthedivi- 
h  80  often 
milar  con* 
•d  States." 
d   say  the 
(divided  ?) 
^bty-second 
ce! 

jI,  about  the 
century,  car^ 
down  to  tbe 
gave  to  his 
a  daszHng 
realth,  power 

ita  his  grasp 
ter  Bucce^ing 
le  great  fame 


very  magnifi- 

^  lie  words:  'Tear 

em  return,  loaded 

f  conquered  cities, 

'a  gs  of  deiK>ted  cap- 

pilai.  No  State  was 

'9  sist  the  accumulated 

le  confederates.    At 

,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

ore  the  arrival  of  the 

tbe    Aztec    dominion 

^  'OSS  the  continent,  from 

p^^io  to  the  Pacific  ;  and 

I,  bold  and  bloody  Ahuit^ 

irms  had  been  carried  far 

limits  already  noticed  as 

its    permanent  territory, 

e  farthest  corners  of  Guate- 

md  Nicaragua." 

^0  States  of  Anahuac  had  dif- 

forms  of  government,  and 

^r  distinctive  features  in  their 

titutions,  some  of  which  it  would 

interesting  to  notice;  but  we 

.ust  for  the  present  confine  our* 

.Ives   to  the  civil   polity  of  the 

Vztecs.    Their  government  was  at 

the  same  time  an  elective  and  h^ 

rtditary  monarchy — that  is^  the 


king,  who  in  the  later  reigns  was 
styled  the  emperor,  was  chosen  by 
four  of  the  chief  nobles,  selected  by 
their  peers,  in  the  preceding  reign, 
together  with  whom  were  also  aa* 
sembled  two  royal  allies  of  Tezcuoo 
and  Tlacopan,  as  honorary  associ- 
ates. 

The  ruler  was  always  to  be  one 
of  the  brothers,  or,  if  he  ha^  none, 
a  nephew  of  the  deceased  sovereign. 
The  throne  thus  became  a  thing  of 
family  descent,  although  the  sover- 
eign was  elected.  The  reputation 
of  a  warrior  was  a  necessary  quali- 
fication tor  the  king.  When  elected, 
tbe  successful  candidate  went  forth 
upon  some  military  adventure,  and 
as  soon  as  he  could  return  with 
splendid  triumph,  leading  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  captives  into  the 
city,  he  received  the  crown  of  his 
kingdom  in  pompous  ceremony,  at- 
tended with  a  horrible  sacrifice,  not 
the  blood  of  bulls  or  of  goats,  but 
of  human  victims.  Tbe  Lord  of 
Tezcuco  placed  the  emblem  of  sov- 
ereignty upon  his  head.  The  halls 
of  Uie  Monteauraas,  at  this  period, 
presented  scenes  which  could  vie 
with  those  of  eastern  magnificence. 

The  king  w'as  assisted  by  various 
councils.  The  Privy  Council,  com- 
posed of  nobles,  giving  advice  to  the 
sovereign  in  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinoes,  the  revenuci 
and  all  other  things  connected  with 
the  highest  interests  of  the  States 
This  honourable  body,  and  various 
other  councils,  and  the  king's  body-r 
guard,  had  accommodations  pro- 
vided in  the  royal  buildings.  A 
class  of  nobles,  who  were  also 
wealthy  land  owners,  held  the 
highest  offices,  and  in  fact,  under 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  di- 
rected the  government. 

In  the  different  tenures  by  which 
land  was  held,  we  find  some  features 
similar  to  those  of  the  feudal  sys* 
tem.  Some  of  the  estates  ^^  were 
entailed  on  the  eldest  male  issue, 
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and  in  default  of  8ucb  reverted  to  tribanal,  nor  even  to  the  ItiDg.  He 
the  crown.  Most  of  thera  seem  to  held  his  office  during  life ;  and  any 
have  been  burdened  with  the  obli-  one  who  asarped  his  ensigns,  was 
gation  of  military  aenrice.  The  punished  with  death, 
principal  chiefs  of  Tezcnco,  accord-  **  Below  this  magistrate  was  a 
mg  to  its  chronicler,  were  ezpressl v  oourt,  established  in  each  province, 
obliged  to  support  their  prince  with  and  consisting  oi  three  members, 
their  armed  vassals,  to  attend  his  It  held  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
court,  and  aid  him  in  the  council,  the  supreme  judge  in  civil  suits,  but 
Some  instead  of  these  services,  were  in  criminal  an  appeal  lay  to  his 
to  provide  for  the  repairs  of  hit   tribunal. 

buildings,  and  to  keep  the  royal  **  Besides  these  courts,  there  was 
demesnes  in  order,  with  an  annual  a  body  of  inferior  magistr^es,  dis- 
offering,  by  way  of  homage,  of  tributed  through  the  country,  cho- 
fruits  and  flowers.  It  was  usual,  if  sen  by  the  people  in  their  several 
we  are  to  believe  historians,  for  a  districts.  Their  authority  was  lim- 
new  king,  on  his  accession,  to  con-  ited  to  smaller  causes,  while  the 
firm  the  investiture  of  estates  de-  more  important  ones  were  carried 
rived  from  the  crown.**  up  to  the  higher  courts. 

The  executive  authority  was  vest-  ''There  was  still  another  class  of 
ed  in  the  king  and  his  council,  and  subordinate  officers,  appointed  also 
the  Ugislative  in  the  sovereign  by  the  people,  each  of  whom  was  to 
alone.  We  come  next  to  consider  watch  over  the  conduct  of  a  cer- 
ihBJttdieial  power  of  this  ancient  tain  number  of  families,  and  report 
government  any  disorder  or  breach  of  the  laws. 

The  Spanish  writers,  generally  to  the  higher  authorities, 
ecclesiastics,  have  given  us  less  ''The  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
upon  this  important  and  interesting  and  the  olher  judges  of  the  higher 
topic,  than  they  tell  in  regard  to  courts,  held  their  offices  for  life,  and 
wicked  and  superstitious  oeremo-  were  supported  from  the  proceeds 
nies  of  folly  and  cruelty  which  the  of  the  crown  lands.** 
Aztecs  sanctified  with  the  holy  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
name  of  religion.  But  in  the  little  others  besides  lawyers  to  read  the 
which  we  know,  there  are  some  following  account  of  the  mode  of 
traces  of  virtue  and  wisdom  worthy  conducting  a  trial  at  this  period.  In 
a  more  enlightened  people.  If  they  some  things  they  appear  to  have 
had  despotic  rulere^  they  had  inde-  been  ahead,  and  in  others  behind 
pendent  judgee.  There  is  reason  to  this  age,  e.  g.  the  same  person  stood 
believe  that,  in  a  rude  way,  their  before  the  court  as  accused,  as  wit- 
conception  of  justice  was  judiciaily  ness,  as  advocate  in  his  own  case : 
administered  in  the  tribunals  of  the  "  The  proceedings  in  the  courts 
country.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  were  conducted  with  deceney  and 
examine  the  organization  of  the  dif«  order.  The  judges  wore  an  appro- 
ferent  courts,  and  also  to  refer  to  a  priate  dress,  and  attended  to  bun- 
few  of  the  laws :  ness  both  parts  of  the  day,  dining, 

"  Over  each  of  the  principal  cities  always  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  in 
with  its  independent  territories,  was  an  apartment  of  the  same  building 
iriaoed  a  supreme  judge,  appointed  where  they  held  their  session  ;  a 
by  the  crown,  with  original  and  method  of  proceeding  much  com- 
filial  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and  mended  by  the  Spanish  chroniclers^ 
criminal  oases.  There  was  no  ap-  to  whom  despatch  was  not  very  fin- 
peal  from  his  sentence  to  any  other  miliar  in  iheir  own  tribunals.    Ofi* 


oflVB  attended  to  preserve  order,  and  measures ;  and  for  a  guardian  not 
others  summoned  the  parties  and  to  be  able  to  give  a  good  account 
produced  them  in  court  Nocoun*  of  his  ward's  property, 
sel  was  employed ;  the  parties  *^  Intemperance  was  punished  in 
stated  their  own  case,  and  support-  the  young  with  death,  and  in  older 
ed  it  by  their  witnesses.  The  oath  persons  with  loss  of  rank  and  con- 
of  the  accused  was  also  admitted  in  fiscation  of  property." 
evidence.  The  statement  of  the  Marriage  was  attended  with 
case,  the  testimony,  and  the  pro-  formal  ceremony,  and  regarded  with 
ceedings  of  the  trial,  were  all  set  proper  esteem.  A  divorce  could 
forth  by  a  clerk,  in  hieroglyphical  only  be  had  by  the  sentence  of  a 
paintings,  and  handed  over  to  the  distinct  tribunal  having  excludve 
court  The  paintings  were  executed  juriediction  in  such  causes, 
with  so  much  accuracy,  that  in  all  The  laws  relating  to  the  rights 
suits  respecting  real  property,  they  and  duties  of  master  and  9lav€  are 
were  allowed  to  be  produced  as  the  next  which  come  under  our  no- 
good  authority  in  the  Spanish  tri-  tice.  The  learned  reader  will  re* 
bunals,  very  long  after  the  conquest;  member  what  was  the  system  of 
&nd  a  chair  for  their  study  and  in-  slavery  among  the  Aztecs  ;  but  we 
terpretation  was  established  at  also  write  for  others.  There  were 
Mexico  in  1558,  which  has  long  several  classes  of  slaves,  to  wit: 
since  shared  the  fate  of  most  other  criminals,  public  debtors,  poor  per- 
provisions  for  learning  in  that  un-  sons  going  into  voluntary  servitude, 
fortunate  country.  A  capital  sen-  children  sold  by  their  parents,  and 
teace  was  indicated  by  a  line  traced  prisoners  of  war — the  last  of  whom 
with  an  arrow  across  the  portrait  of  were  generally  devoted  to  the  cruel 
the  accused.''  rites  of  human  sacrifice. 

'Ih^  laws  of  the  ancient. Mexicans       The  following  are  some  of  the 

were.recorded  in  their  hieroglyphi-  provisions  of  the  slave  law  : 
oal  paintings.     Most  of  them  were        *^  The  sUve  was  allowed  to  have 

made  for  personal   security — the  his  own  family,  to  hold  property, 

rights  of  property  being  secondary  and  even  other  slaves.    His  child- 

with  a  semi-civilized  people.  ren  were  free.    No  one  could  be 

From  the  report  of  these  laws  we  born  to  slavery  in  Mexico.  Slaves 
extract  only  a  few,  to  show  their  were  often  liberated  by  their  mas- 
general  character,  ters  at  their  death ;  and  sometimes, 

'*  The  great  crimes  against  society  as  there  was  no  natural  repug- 

were  all  made  capit^.    Even  the  nance    founded    on  difference  of 

murder  of  a  slave   was  punished  blood  and   race,  were  married  to 
with  death.    Adulterers,  as  among"  them.    Yet  a  refractory  or  vicious 

the  Jews,  were  stoned  to  death,  slave  might  be  led  into  market,  with 

Thieving,  according  to  the  degree  a  collar  round  his  neck,  which  intt* 

of  the  offence,  was  punished  by  mated  bis  bad  character,  and  there 

slavery  or  death.     (The  Mexicans  be  publicly  sold,  and,  on  a  second 

could  have  been  under  no  great  ap-  sale,  reserved  for  sacrifice.^' 
prehension  of  this  crime,  since  the        What  shall  we  say  t>f  the  con-, 

en  trances  to  their  dwellings  were  not  duct  of  their  odious  tax  gatherers^ 

secured  by  bolts  or  fastenings  of  any  and  the  means  allowed  to  enforoe 

kind.)  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue! 

*'  It  was  a  capital  offence  to  re-       **  By  a  stern  law  every  defaulter 

move  the  boundaries  of  another's  was  liable  to  be  taken  and  sold  as 

la«ds;    to    alter    the    established  a  slave. 
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*' Among  varioos  other  sources  of  Sapentitioii  taught  the  Axtecs, 

revenue  was  a  tax  on  agricultural  like  the  savage  Thugs  of  the  east, 

products  and  on  manufactures.*^  to  aaorifice  thousands  of  human 

We  cannot  go  much  into  detail ;  victims  upon  the  bloodj  altars  of  a 
and  it  is  enough  for  us  to  be  in-  fiilse  religion;  and  war  upon  roan- 
formed  that  "•  uese  imposts,  mode-  hind  was  the  only  means  to  provide 
rate  under  the  reigns  of  the  early  for  the  aacred  slaughter.  Soldiers 
princes,  became  so  burdensome  un-  who  fell  in  battle  were  sure  to  be 
der  those  at  the  close  of  the  dy-  transported  to  the  highest  heaven, 
nasty,  being  rendered  still  more  op-  the  dazading  region  of  the  8un« 
pcessive  by  the  manner  of  collec-  The  King  and  his  Privy  Council 
tion,  that  they  bred  disaffection  hvid  the  potoer  to  declare  tffar ;  hut, 
throughout  the  land,  and  prepared  before  this  was  done,  it  was  the  eus- 
the  way  for  its  conquest  by  the  torn  to  send  ambassadors  to  call 
Spaniards."  upon  the  enemy  to  receive   the 

^  Major  hereditas  venit  unicuique  Aztec  gods,  and  to  demand  a  cer- 

nostrum  a  jure  et  legibus,  qnam  a  tain  tribute, 

parentibus."  The  inhabitants  of  Anahuac  re- 

The  laws  of  any  people  give  us  garded  tlie  persons  of  ambassadors 

such  a  knowledge  of  their  cbarac-  as  sacred. 

ter  as  can  be  derived  from  no  other  When  the  army  marched  forth 

source;  and  on  this  account  we  tobegin  the  pursuit  of  conquest,  the 

have  been  perhaps  slow  to  abandon  sov^^ign  was  generally  its  leader, 

this  part  of  our  subject.  ^  Their  armies  were  divided  into 

Public  couriers^  who  ran  from  bodies  of  eight  thousand  men ;  and 
post  to  post  with  their  hieroglyphic  these  again  into  companies  of  three 
paintings,  going  with  wonderful  or  four  hundred,  each  with  its  own 
speed,  supplied  to  some  extent  the  commander.''  The  scientific  soldier 
want  of  Morse's  magnetic  tele-  would  laugh  at  the  military  tactics 
graph,  with  wires  extending  from  of  these  once  mighty  and  renowned 
post  to  post  for  thousands  of  miles,  warriors.  *^  They  advanced  singing 
And  we  are  informed  that  *^de-  and  shouting  their  war  cries,  brukly 
spatches  were  carried  from  one  to  charging  the  enemy,  as  rapidly  re- 
two  hundred  miles  a  day.  Fresh  treating,  and  making  use  of  ambus- 
fish  were  frequently  served  at  Mon-  cades,  sudden  surprises,  and  the 
tecuma's  table  in  twenty-four  hours  light  skirmish  of  guerilla  warfare, 
from  the  time  it  had  been  taken  in  Yet  their  disdpline  was  such  as  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  two  hundred  draw  forth  the  encomiums  of  tiie 
miles  from  the  capital.  In  this  way  Spanish  conquerors.  'A  beautiful 
intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  sight  it  was,'  says  one  of  them, '  to 
royal  armies  was  rapidly  brought  see  them  set  out  on  their  march,  as 
to  court ;  and  the  dress  of  the  cou-  moving  forward  so  gaily,  and  in  so 
Her,  denoting  by  its  color  that  of  admirable  order  1'  in  battle  they 
his  tidings,  spread  joy  or  conster-  did  not  seek  to  kill  their  enemies, 
nation  in  the  towns  through  which  so  much  as  to  take  them  prisoners; 
he  passed."  and  they  never  scalped   like  the 

All  means  were  used  to  cultivate  other  North  American  tribes.   The 

a  military  character,  and  inspire  a  valour  of  a  warrior  was  estimated  by 

love  of  martial  glory  and  renown,  the  number  of  his  prisoners ;  and  no 

Mexitli,  the  god  of  war,  was  the  ransom  was  large  enough  to  save 

tutelary  deity,   after  whom  they  the  devoted  captive." 

named  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  milUia  lavi  were  in  keqiiBg 
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with  theobaracterandwantBof  this  ments,  the  ehanges  of  the  seasont^ 

warlike  people.  and  the  rarious  oecupations  of  man. 

*^  Disobedience  to  orders  was  pan-  Of  these  there  were  thirteen  prinoi- 

ishable  with  death.     It  was  death  pal  deiti^  and  more  than  two  hun- 

also  for  a  soldier  to  leave  his  colors,  dred  inferior,  to  each  of  whom  some 

to  attack  the  enemy  before  the  sig-  speoial  day,  or  appointed  festival, 

nal  was  given,  or  to  plunder  an-  was  consecrated.'' 

other's  booty  or  prisoners.  They  had  also  **the  penatet^  or 

"  One  of  the  last  Teacucan  princes,  koutehold  pods,  whose  little  images 

in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Roman,  were  to  be  found  in  the  huqublest 

put  two  sons  to  death,  after  having  dwelling." 

cored  their  wonnds,  for  violating  the  They  believed  in  a  fbtare  state  of 

last  mentioned  law."  rewards  and  punishments^  and  '^^im- 

In  the  chief  cities  they  had  hoi-  agined  three  separate  states  of  ex* 

pitah  for  sick  and  disabled  soldiers,  istence  in  the  future  life.  The  wick- 

The  Aztecs  were  very  far  superior  ed — comprehending  the  greater 

in  civilization  to  the  nomadic  tribes  part  of  mankind—- were  to  expiate 

of  savaffe  Indians  who  at  the  same  their  sins  in  a  place  of  everlast- 

time  inhabited  this  western  conti-  ing  darkness.    Another  class  with 

nent    And  I  submit  to  my  learned  bo  other  merit  than  that  of  having 

readers  the  opinion  of  our  historian,  died  of  certain  diseases,  capriciously 

that  *^  the  degree  of  civilization  selected,  were  to  enjoy  a  negative 

which  they  had  reached,  as  inferred  existence  of  indolent  contentment. 

by  their  political  institutions,  may  **  The  highest  place  was  reserved, 

be  considered,  perhaps,  not  much  as  in  most  warlike  nations,  for  the 

short  of  that  enjoyed  by  our  Saxon  heroes  who  Ml  in  battle,  or  in  sao- 

ancestors  under  Alfred.    In  respect  -rifioe.      They  passed  at  once  into 

to  the  nature  of  it,  they  may  be  the  presence  of  the  sun,  whom  they 

better  compared  with  the  rayp-  accompanied  with  songs  and  choral 

tians;  and  the  examination  of  their  dances,    in    his    bright    progress 

social  relations  and  culture  may  sug-  through   the  heavens,  and  after 

gest  still  stronger  points  of  resem-  some  years,  their  spirits  went  to 

blance  to  that  ancient  people.  animate  the  clouds,  and   singing 

The  reHgum  of  the  Aztecs  was  birds  of  beautiful  plumage,  and  to 

full  of  contradictions — a  strange  revel  amidst  the  rich  blossoms  and 

combination   of  truth   and  error,  odours  of  the  gardens  of  paradise." 

Their  awful  relifipous  rites  called  for  It  was  their  custom  to  bum  the 

the  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  hu-  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  to  preserve 

man  victims.  the  ashes  in  a  vase  which  was  kept 

They  believed  in  one  Supreme  in  the  former  dwelling  of  the  de- 

Lotd,  the  Creator,  and  prayed  to  ceased. 

him  as  the  **  God  by  whom  we  live,"  If  a  person  was  rich,  a  multitude 

^  Omnipresent,  that  knoweth   all  of  slaves  was  sacrificed  as  a  part  of 

thoughts,   and   giveth    all    gifb,"  the  funeral  ceremony. 

"  without  whom  man  is  as  nothing,"  The  ancient  Mexicans  possessed 

^  invisible,  incorporeal,  one  God  of  some  of  the  usages  of  the  Roman 

perfect  perfection  and  purity,"  ^  un-  Catholic,  the  Mussulman,  the  Tar- 

der  whose  wings  we  find  repose  and  tar,  and  the  ancient  Greek  and  Ro- 

a  sure  defence."  man. 

But  they  did  not  stop  witii  this  In  the  ceremony  of  naming  their 
being:  they  had  ^sl  plurality  o/*- children,  the  lips  and  bosom  of  the 

r,  who  presided  over  the  ele-  inlAnt  were  sprinkled  with  water. 
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and  ^tlie  Lord  was  implored  to  pwchmeiit;  tbu  was  made  into  toI- 

permit  the  holy  drops  to  wash  awaj  nmes  of  moderate  axe,  orput  np  in 

the  fiio  that  was  given  to  it  before  rolls. 

the  foundation  of  the  world,  so  that  The  stndent  of  mathematical  sd- 

the  child  might  be  bom  anew."  ence  will  be  at  a  loos  to  understand 

Regular  forms  of  prayer  were  how  this  people  became  so  fxt  ^ili- 

nsed,  from  which  the  following  pas-  ed  in  arithmetic,  chionology,  and 

sages  are  extracted :  astronomy,  as  to  arrange  their  fes- 

^  Wilt  thon  blot  vs  out,  O  Lord,  tivals  accurately  by  the  movements 

for  ev.er  ?    Is  this  punishment  in-  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  to  fix 

tended  not  for  our  reformation,  but  ''the  tme   length  of  the  tropical 

for  our  destmoUon  f"  year  with  a  precision  unknown  to 

''Impart  to  us,  out  of  thy  great  the  great  philosophers  of  aDtiqnity." 

mercy,  thy  gifts,  which  we  are  not  The  estimation  in  which  agcicul- 

worthy  to  receive  through  our  own  ture  and  the  useful  mechanical  arts 

meritB,  were  held,  may  be  judsed  .of  by  the 

^ Keeppeact  with  aU  men;  hear  following  fatherly  ana  wise  i^mo- 

injuries  with  humility  ;  God  who  nition  of  an  old  chief:  "  Apply  thy* 

sees  will  avenge  you."  self,  my  son,  to  agriculture,  or  to 

"  He  who  looks  too  curiously  on  feather  work,or  some  other  hononr- 

a  woman,  commits  adultery  with  able  calling.    Thus  did  your  ances- 

his  eyes."  tors  before  you.    Else  how  would 

Five  thousand  priests  were  em-  they  have  provided  for  themeelyeB 

ployed  in  the  chief  temple  in  the  and  their  families  t    Never  was  it 

city  of  Mexico.    "  It  is  remarkable  heard  that  nobility  alone  was  able 

that  they  administered  the  rites  of  to  maintain  its  possessor." 

confession  and  absolution.    The  se-  The  Spaniards  acknowledged  that 

crets  of  the  confessional  were  held  Uiey  were  not  able  to  equal  the  iu- 

invioiable,  and  penances  were  im-  genuity  and  skill  exhibited  in  some 

posed  of  much  the  same  kind  as  of  the  Artec  works  of  art. 

those  enjoined  in  the  Roman  Gath-  Merchants  were  very  highly  re- 

olic  Church."  speeted,  and  conducted  their  bnsi- 

Women  exercised   the   various  ness  in  the  principal  cities,  in  open 

duties  of  the  sacerdotal  oflSces,  ex-  markets ;  and  in  the  country  they 

cept  that  of  sacrifice.  went  about  in  large  caravans,  fully 

The  education  of  the  young,  with  armed,  like  good  soldiers  ready  fos 

special  attention  to  their  moral  and  any  emergency, 

religious  training,  was  conducted  in  The  condition  of  woman,  and  the 

schools  directed  by  the  priests  and  relation  existing  between  the  sexss, 

priestesses,  the  former  attending  to  affords  a  volume  of  information 

the  boys  and  the  latter  to  the  girls,  which  needs  no  comment;  it  maiks 

The  Aztecs  were  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  man  from  savage 

representative,  or  figurative,  sym-  barbarism  to  the  highest  d^ree  of 

bolical  and  phonetic  writing,  but  refinement,  in  every  country  and  in 

chiefly  used  the  first,  or  "  lowest  every  age. 

stage  of  hieroglyphics."  They  em-  A  few  words  upon  this  importaot 
ployed  for  their  writing  cloth  and  topic,  will  conclude  a  very  brief 
skins,  but  generally  a  kind  of  pa-  compilation  of  the  strange  and  coo- 
per manufactured  from  the  leaves  flicting  elements  of  Astec  civilisa- 
of  the  aloe,  Agave  Americana,  call-  tion  : 

ed  by  the  natives  maguey,  the  fin-  "  The,  Astec  maiden  was  treated 

ished    material   being  finer  than  by  her  parents  with  a  tendemesB 
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from  which  all  reserve  seemed  ban-  The  feast  was  ended  by  the  jounp: 
iahed.  In  the  counsels  to  a  daughter  with  dancing,  their  seniors  remain- 
about  to  enter  into  life,  they  con-  ing  at  the  table  to  drink  and  to  en- 
jared  her  to  preserve  simplicity  in  joy  chit-chat,  until  they  were  quite 
ner  manners  and  conversation,  uni-  overcome  by  the  intoxicating  bever- 
form  neatness  in  her  attire,  with  age  called  pulque, 
strict  attention  to  personal  cleanii-  It  was  the  custom  for  the  host  to 
Dess.  They  inculcated  modesty  as  present  valuable  gifts  to  his  guests 
the  great  ornament  of  a  woman,  when  they  retired.  It  would  be  in- 
and  implicit  reverence  for  her  hus-  terestingto  notice  more  particularly 
band — softening  their  admonitions  the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of 
by  such  endearing  epithets  as  show-  this  peculiar  people ;  but  it  is  time 
ed  the  fullness  of  a  parent's  love.''  for  us  to  conclude,  in  the  language 

Marriage  was  highly  esteemed,  of   our   learned   historian:    *^Tne 

but  polygamy  was  allowed.  Aztec  character  was  perfectly  origi- 

Tbe  men  did  the  hard  work  in  nal  and  unique.  It  was  made  up  of 
the  culture  of  corn,  the  great  staple,  incongruities  apparently  irreconcil- 
andother  products  of  the  soil.  Both  able.  It  blended  into  one  the  mark- 
sexes  met  in  the  enjoyment  of  social  ed  peculiarities  of  different  nations, 
intercourse,  at  rich  banquets  abun-  not  only  of  the  same  phase  of  civili- 
dantly  furnished  by  perivons  of  zation,  but  as  far  removed  from  each 
wealth,  and  who  lived  in  splendid  other  as  the  extremes  of  barbarism 
luxury.  The  men  and  women  oc-  and  refinement.'* 
copied  different  parts  of  the  table. 


We  nstumlly  think  ourselyes  better  nble  to  reach  the  centre  of  things  thaa  to 
oomprebend  their  circamference.  The  extent  of  the  visible  earth  plainly  sur- 
passes oar  power.  But,  as  we  ourselves  surpass  small  objects,  we  believe  our- 
selves more  capable  of  possessing  them.  And,  notwithstanding,  it  requires  as 
great  capacity  to  take  in  the  idea  of  nonentity  as  to  take  in  that  of  the  whole.  la 
either  case  the  capacity  must  be  infinite;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  who  shall 
have  maecered  the  least  principles  of  things,  will  be  able  to  reach  the  knowledge 
of  the  infinite.  The  one  depends  on  the  other,  and  the  former  conducts  to  the 
latter^ — PaseaL 


Our  imagination  enlarges  so  greatly  the  present  time,  by  continual  reflection 
upon  it,  and  lessens  to  such  a  degree  the  idea  of  eternity  by  want  of  reflection 
upon  it,  that  we  make  a  nonentity  of  eternity,  and  an  eternity  of  nought.  And 
this  propensity  is  so  rooted  in  our  nature  that  all  our  reasoning  cannot  prevent  us 
from  obeying  H^^FMcaL 
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Died,  in  Aiken,  8.  O^  on  ICondfty,  Haj  aoth, 
18M,  J.  M.  Legmrt. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  record, 
however  briefly,  our  sorrow  for  tlie 
death  of  one  to  worthy  to  have  lived 
through  a  long  and  honoured  life.  With* 
drawn  for  many  yearf,  on  account  of 
feeble  health,  from  the  active  pursuits  of 
men,  Mr.  Liegar^  never  ceased  to  feel  a 
wnrm  sympathy  with  all  that  concerned 
the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

He  was  endowed  with  rare  intellect- 
val gitiB,  His  inventive  powers  were  of 
a  high  order,  and  he  was  versed  alike  in 
the  theory  as  in  the  practice  of  the  me- 
ohanical  arts.  His  reading  was  exten- 
sive on  all  subjects,  anci  he  wrote,  at  in- 
tervals through  life,  miscellaneous  pa- 
pers both  in  prose  and  verse. 

In  early  days  he  published  a  volume 
of  poems,  full  of  promise.  With  a  pure 
taste  and  delicate  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  he  surrounded  himself  with 
objects  which  fitly  reflected  his  thought. 

Beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him  intimately,  he  has  thus  early 
been  removed  to  a  rest  that  yet  cannot 
be  deemed  untimely. 

The  following  lines,  written  and  pub- 
lished by  him  some  years  ago,  are  so 
singularly  appropriate  at  this  time,  that 
we  quote  them  as  the  most  fitting  close 
to  this  brief  tribute  to  one,  whose  life 
we  may  not  soon  forget : 

THAIIATOXALLOS. 

I  think  we  faint  and  weep  more  than  is 
manly; 

I  think  we  more  mistrost,  than  Christ- 
ians should. 

Because  the  earth  we  cling  to  interposes 

And  hides  the  lower  orbit  of  the  sun, 

We  have  no  faith  to  know  the  circle 
perfect, 

And  that  a  day  will  follow  on  the  night : 

Nay  more,  that  when  the  sun  we  see,  is 
setting. 

He  is  but  rising  on  another  people ; 

And  not  his  face  but  ours  veiled  in  dark- 
ness. 

We  are  less  wise  than  were  the  ancient 
heathen 


Who  tempered  feasting  with  a  grisly 
moraL 

With    higher    hope,  we    shrink   (rom 

thoughts  of  dying, 
And  dare  not  read,  while  yet  of  death 

unbidden, 
As  Gipsies   in   the  palm,  those  seams 

and  circles 
And  time-worn  lineaments  which  kings 

in  purple 
Have  trembled  to  behold,  but  holy  meQ« 
Interpreting  aright,  like  martyred  Ste- 
phen, 
In  singleness  of  heart  have   sank  to 

sleep ; 
God's  children  weary  with  an  evening 

ramble. 
Unthinking  custom  from  our  very  cradle 
Makes    us   most   cowards  where  we 

should  be  bold. 
The  house  is  closed  and  hushed;   a 

gloom  funereal 
Pervades  the  rooms  once  cheerful  with 

the  light; 
Sobs  and  outcries  from  those  we  love 

infect  us 
With  strange  disquiet,  making  play  un- 
sought 
Before  they  take  us  on  the  knee  andteD 

us 
We  must  no  more  be  joyful ;  for  a  dread 
And  terrible  calamity  has  smitten  one. 

And  then,  poor  innocents,  with  frighted 

hearts 
Within  the  awfui  chamber  are  we  led 
To  look  on  death ;  the  hard  Impassive 

face, 
The  formal  shroud,  which  the  atilTfeet 

erect 
Into  the  semblance  of  a  second  forehead, 
Swathed  and  concealed;  the    tumbkr 

whence  he  drank 
Who  ne'er  shall  drink  again ;  the  various 

adjuncts 
Of  a  sick  room;  the  useless  phials 
Half  emptied  only,  oa  the  health  the 

lamp, 
Even  the  fly  that  buzzes  roand  and  set* 

ties 
Upon  the  dead  roan*s  momh,  and  walk- 
ing thence 
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Into  his  nostril,  starts  him  not  from  ''My  lord!  my  life!"  to  what  had  ceased 

slumber.  from  living, 

All  portions  of  the  dreary  changeless  And  could  no  more  command  with  words 

»cene  or  eyes. 

In  the  last  drama,  with  unwholesome  It  moTed  my  pity  sorely,  for  these  fin- 
stillness  gcrSy 

Socceeding  to  the  weepings  and  com-  Now  locked  in  agonising  prayer,  once 

plaints  .  turned 

Of  heaven's  own  justice,  and  loud  cries  Gently  the  pages  of  his  life  who  slum* 

for  succour  bered ; 

That  fill  the  dying  ear  not  wholly  dead,  And  this  brave  mouth,  with  words  of 
Distract  the  fluttering  spirit,  and  invest  faith  and  cheer, 

A  deaih-bed  with  a  horror  not  its  own.  Strewed  flowers  in  the  path  he  needs 
I  thought  of  these  things  sadly,  and  I  must  tread. 

wondered  That  as  a  conqueror,  and  not  a  captive, 

If  in  this  thanatopsis,  soul  as  clay  Dragged  at  the  heavy  chariot  wheels  of 
Took  part  and  sorrowed.     While  I  this  Time, 

debated,  And  through  an  arch  triumphal,  where 
I  knew  my  soul  was  loosing  from  my  for  others 

hold,  A  narrow  portal  opens  in  the  sod. 

And  that  the   pine?  around,  assuming  Silent  and  sad,  and  void  of  outlet,  he 

shape    *  The  kingdom  of  his  Lord  might  enter  in. 

Of  mournful  draperies,  shut  out  the  day.  Thus  she  made  dying  sweet  and  full  of 
Then  I  lost  sighi  and  memory  for  a  mo-  beauty 

ment,  As  life  itself.    There  was  no  harsh  trans- 
Then  stood  erect  beside  my  usual  couch,  ition  ; 

And  saw  my  longwhile  tenement,  a  pal-  He  that  slept  two-fold,  woke  a  single 

lid  nature, 

And  helpless  symbol  of  my  former  self.  Beatified  and  glad.  But  she  who  stayed, 

The  hands  laid  heavily  across  my  breast,  Poor  little  Roman  heart,  no  longer  brave 

The  eyelids  down,  the  mouth  with  final  Now  that  the  eyes  were  shut  for  ever- 

courage  more, 

That  aimed  a  smile  for  sake  of  her  who  Which   made  all   virtues  sweeter  for 

watched,  their  praise, 

Qnt  lapsed  into  a  pang  and  so  congealed.  Saw  not  the  joy  and  greatness  of  the 
Half  sweet,  halfsufiering:  Aria  to  Cae-  change. 

crnna.  And  I  drew  near  her,  as  a  spirit  may 

Not  to  the  mortal  ear,  but  that  the  words 

Poor  sinful  clod,  erewhile  the  spirit's  Seemed  teachings  of  her  bruised  and 

master  lowly  soul. 

Not  less  than  servant,  with  desire  keen  "  Is  this  the  poet  of  thy  summer  days, 

Alloying  love,  and  oil  with  wants  and  The  thoughtful   hi^sband  of  inaturer 

achings  years  ? 

Leading  the  mind  astray  from  noblest  Are  these  the  lips  whose  kindly  words 

deeds  could  reach 

To  sell  it's  birth-right  for  an  Esau's  por-  The  deepness  of  thy  nature  ?    If  they  be, 

tlon.  Let  them  resume  their  own,  nor  tarry. 
I  all  forgave;  for  I  was  all  forgiven.  Nay, 

Phosphor  had  brought  a  day  too  bright  Thou  kntmresi,  all  that  thou  did'st  ever 

for  twilight  love 

Or  mist  upon  its  confines.    All  the  old  Is  lifted  out,  and  all  that  thou  did'st  hate 

S«d  mysteries  that  raise  gigantic  shad-  Lived  with  the  flesh,  and  with  the  flesh 

ows  remains.- 

Betwixt  our  mortal  faces    and   God's  What  matters  it  to  thee,  if  this  decays 

throne,  And  mingling  with  the  sod,  is  trampled 
Had  fainted  in  its  splendour;  pride  and  on 

sin  Of  clownish  feet,  by  gleaming  share  up- 
Sorrow  and  pain,  and  every  mortal  ill,  turned, 

In  the  deserted  tenement  remained,  Or  feeds  a  rose,  or  roots  a  noisome 
A  palace  outwardly,  a  vault  within.  weed  ? 

And  so,  because  she  thought  it  still  a  How  canst  thou  halve  thy  heart,  half  to 

palace  the  grave 

And  not  a  prison  with   the   prisoner  Half  to  high  heaven  yield?    Thank  Grod 

fled,  instead, 

She  stood  before  the  gates  accustomed.  That  he  who  was  so  dear  to  thee,  re- 
Weeping,  leased 

Laid  her  moist  cheek  upon  its  breast  and  From  sin  and  care,  at  length  has  found 

cried,  great  peace." 
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While  she  thus  jnused,  her  silent  tears 
were  stayed, 

And  kneelinsr  down  with  her  sweet  pa- 
tient face, 

Lifted  towards  heeren,  itself  sufficient 
prayer, 

"Lord  God!"  she  cried,  "thouknowest 
be«t  bow  weak 

And  frail  I  am,  and  faithless ;  give  roe 
strengrth 

To  take  the  rod  thou  sendest  for  a  staflT, 

And  falter  never  more  in  this  lone  jour- 


ney 


!»> 


Then  t<he  went  forth  and  gathered  fresh- 
e»t  flowers 

And  strewed  them  on  the  dead:  young 
violets 

Upon  the  breast,  verbena  round  the  tem- 
ples, 

Loose  ro$e-leaves  o'er  the  mouth,  to 
hide  the  pang, 

And  in  his  hand  a  lily  newly  opened, 

In  token  oC  her  faith  and  his  transition. 

And  In  her  eyes  there  reigned  such  quiet- 
ude 

That  those  who  saw  her,  said  an  angel 
surely 

Had  spoken  with  her  :  or,  her  reason's 
moved 

By  sufierlngs  prolonged.  But  none 
might  say 

She  loved  but  lightly,  or  with  levity 

Looked  forward  to  the  common  lot  of  all. 

AUen^S.  a,  IS[9. 

The  following  very  sensible  remarks 
we  quote  from  the  Petersburg  Express, 
(one  of  the  cleverest  journals,  let  us  say, 
par  pare t* these,  in  the  country,)  upon  the 
inconvenience  and  chagrin  which  the 
public  must  sufl'er  from  the  policy  car- 
ried into  effect,  both  by  France  and  Aus- 
tria, o( muzzling  the  Press  \ipon  all  sub- 
jects  connected  with  the  active  prose- 
cution of  the  present  war: 

**  Hib  imperial  roi^esty,  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  has  thought  proper,  in  go- 
ing to  the  wars,  to  decree  that  there 
shall  be  no  newspaper  correspondents 
following  in  the  wake  of  his  army,  to  re- 
port to  the  world  how  his  majesty  is 
winning  for  himself  a  military  glory 
equal  to  that  achieved  by  his  uncle. 
The  only  accounts  which  he  will  permit 
the  world  to  see,  of  what  \a  going  on  in 
Piedmont,  are  such  as  shall  be  given  in 
the  imperial  bulletins  in  the  pleasant 
columns  of  the  Monit^ur  Universel.  We 
must  accept  the  one-sided  statements  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  or  we  must 
turn  to  the  narrative  rendered  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
who,  writing  under  the  protection  of 
the  Austrian  general,  beneath  the  wing 
of  the  double-headed  eagle,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  write  with  the  strictest  im- 


partiality. No  doubt,  there  were  many 
American  gentlemen,  tem))orarily  resid- 
ing abroad,  who  would  willingly  have 
gone  to  the  seat  of  war  as  the  regular 
correspondents  of  journals  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  from  them  we  might  have  hoped 
to  receive  a  truthful  and  dispassionate 
recital  of  the  progress  of  events.  As 
Louis  Napoleon,  however,  has  decided 
the  matter  against  them,  we  can  only  ar- 
rive at  a  tolerably  accurate  result  in  the 
movements  of  the  campaign,  by  a  care- 
ful comparison  of  the  official  announce- 
ments in  the  Moniteur,  with  the  des- 
patches forwarded  to  Vienna,  and  the 
full  and  animated  letters  to  the  great 
journal  of  Printing  House  Square.  lo 
old  times,  when  the  wars  of  the  great 
Napoleon  were  going  on,  '  to  lie  like  a 
bulletin,'  became  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion throughout  Europe,  and  was  used 
to  describe  anv  mendacity  which  far 
excelled  the  ordinary  efforts  of  pure  in- 
vention->let  us  hope  that  bulletins  will 
become  more  truthful  in  the  hands  of 
the  Liberator  of  Italy^. 

The  exclusion  of  journalists  from  the 
rear  guard   of  the  army,  is  certainly  a 
great,  though,   perhaps,   an    unwilling 
compliment  paid  by  the  emperor  to  the 
press.    U  indicates  his  dread  of  free  dis- 
cussion, and  his  mortal  dislike  to  the 
passing  criiicism  of  the  great  reading 
public.    But  we  regard  it  as  a  blunder, 
not  less  than  as  a  rigorous  exercise  of 
power     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
able,  rapid,  complete  and  brilliant  sam- 
mary  of  operations  in  the  Crimea,  made 
by  the  correspondents  of  the   London 
Times,  contributed  largely  to  the  final 
successof  the  allies  before  Sebastopol — 
indeed,  it  may  be  seriously  questioned 
whether,  in  the  absence  of  the  journal 
istic  force,  the  great  stronghold  of  Rus- 
sia in  the  Euxine  would  ever  have  fallen. 
The  miserable  mismanagement  and  im- 
becility, manifested  at  headquarters  da- 
ring the  earlier  portion  of  the  struggle, 
would  never  have  been  known  at  home, 
but  for  their  fearless  and  ma.«terly  expo- 
sure by  the  writers  in  the  Times,  and 
this  enabled  the  war  offices  in  London 
and  Paris  to  apply  the  proper  corrective, 
and  furnish  the  indispensable  remedial 
agencies.     Louis    Napoleon,    himself, 
might  borrow  some  ideas  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Italian  campaign,  from  the  impar- 
tial descriptions  and  reflections  of  a  sen- 
sible letter-writer  from  the  field  of  the 
conflict.    But  he  mast  be  allowed  «e 
suppose  to  know  best  about  it.  Certaia- 
ly,  the  future  historian  of  our  age,  find-, 
ing  so  much  assistance  in  the  Crimean 
correspondence  of  the  daily  newspapers 
in   writing  up  the  events  of  18M-'5Sf 
will  not  thank  the  French  emperor  for 
his  order." 
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InaHagpes  of  the  world,  and  in  roost  placed  upon  it  with  a  cocoa-nnt,  ^ome 

densely  populated  countries,  there  have  cloves,  white  sandal  woodland  sugar, 

existed  large  bodies  of  men,  who  have  A  fire  is  neiit  kindled,  and  all  the  arti- 

"won  a  precarious  support  by  secret  as  cles  designated,  (with  the  exception  of 

sassination  and  robbery.    But  in  India  the  cocoa-nut)are  thrown  into  1  he  flames, 

only,  have  murder  and  unlawful  plun-  through  which  the  priest  slowly  passes 

deringbeen  lifted  to  the  position  of  ab-  the  axe  seven  limes.    The  cocoa-nut  is 

solute  virtues,  and  a  peculiar  (and  most  now  placed  on  the  ground,  and  stripped 

horrible)  mode  of  practicing  both  been  of  its  outer  coat. 

handed  down  from  fatherto  son  through  The  comptroller  of  tne  pickaxe,  holding 

centuries«of  hereditary  succession.  The  it   by  the    point,   then  says,   '*  Shall  I 

Tlfi^jr,  therefore,  present  many  remark-  strike?"  The  bystanders  signifyingtheir 

abfe  points  of  character  and  manners,  assent,  he  strikes  the  cocoa-nut  with 

concerning  which  our  curiosity  may  be  the  butt  end  of  the  pickaxe,  and  breaks 

reasonably  excited.  it,  exclaiming,  ''All  hail,  mighty  Davy, 

The  public  are  now  pretty  well  ac-  (the  goddess)  great  mother  of  us  ell!" 

quainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  The    surrounding   spectators  respond, 

Thugs  secure  their  victims,  but  far  less  ''All    hail,     Davy!    and    prosper    the 

is  known  of  the  superstitious  ceremonies  Thugs!"    This  is    a   roost   interesting 

which  precede  an  expedition,  or  the  ad-  and  exciting  moment  to  the  Thugs ;  for 

mission  of  new  members  to  their  ranks,  upon  the  hardness  of  the  nut,  the  skill  of 

They  profess  to  believe  in  a  certain  the  operator,  and  the  accidental  ci re um- 
goddess  of  destruction,  called  Kalee;  in  stances  which  may  aflect  the  force  or 
her  name  they  practice  their  execrable  direction  of  the  blow,  depends  the  reali- 
art ;  and  their  victims  are  held  to  be  im-  zation  of  the  hopes  of  the  community, 
molated  in  her  honour.  They  declare  If  the  cocoa-nut  be  not  severed  at  one 
that  in  former  ages  this  divinity  cooper-  blow,  all  the  labour  is  thrown  away;  the 
ated  more  directly  with  her  votaries  by  goddess  Is  understood  to  be  unpropi- 
disposing  of  the  bodies  of  those  des-  tious;  another  day  mubt  be  selected  for 
troyed.  Kalee,  however,  chose  to  be  the  repetition  of  the  ceremonies,  and^ill 
secret  in  her  operations,  and  the  Thugs  the  trouble  be  incurred  again.  If,  how- 
were  prohibited  from  looking  back  to  see  ever,  the  nut  is  cleft  at  once,  the  proof  of 
urbat  she  was  about.  All  was  well,so  long  the  approval  of  the  goddess  is  undisputa- 
as  they  observed  this  rule ;  but  the  ser-  ble.  The  whole  of  the  shell  and  some 
vices  of  the  goddess  as  a  nsxtonesjt  vrere  of  the  kernel  of  the  nut  is  thrown  into 
lof^t  through  the  indiscreet  curiosity  of  a  the  fire ;  the  pickaxe  is  carefully  tied  up 
merober  of  the  association,  who,  on  a  in  a  clean  white  cloth,  and,  being  placed 
certain  occasion,  looking  back,  saw  Ka-  on  the  ground  to  the  west,  the  assem- 
lee  in  the  act  oi  devouring  a  corpse,  one  bled  spectators,  turning  in  that  direc- 
halfof  which  was  hanging  out  of  her  t ion,  prostrate  themselves  in  adoration 
month.  The  displeasure  of  the  goddess  before  '^hat  which  their  own  fingers 
was  tempered  with  mercy;  for  although  have  made;"  that  which  the  labour  of 
•be  refused  any  longer  to  relieve  the  the  smith  might  have  fashioned  *  with 
earth  of  the  dreadfulburdens  with  which  equal  facility  into  an  object  of  reverence 
her  worshippers  encumbered  it,  yet  she  or  of  contempt ;  an(f  which,  while  it  re* 
was  considerate  enough  to  present  her  ceives  divine  honours,  is  destined  to  us- 
friends  with  one  of  her  teeth  for  a  pick-  sist  in  a  series  of  acts,  at  once  horrible 
axe,  a  rib  for  a  knife,  and  the  hem  of  her  by  their  guilt,  and  disgusting  by  their 
garment  for  a  noose.    The  first  of  these  loathsomeness. 

instruments,  the  piekaxef  is  held  by  the  The  ceremony  of  prostration  conclu- 

Thugs  everywhere  in  the  highest  esti-  ded,  all  present  receive  a  portion  of  the 

ination.  Its  fabrication  is  superintended  cocoa-nut;  the  fragments  are  then  col- 

with  superlative  care,  and  it  is  con^e-  lected,  and  thrown   into  the  pit  which 

crated  to  its  duty  with  the  following  had   been   previously  prepared,  lest,  if 

ceremonies :  they  remained  on  the  ground,  the  sacred 

In  the  first  place,  a  lucky  day  is  fixed  relics  might  be  outraged  by  the  defiling 

upon.    The  leader  of  the  gang  then  in-  touch  of  some  human  foot, 

struets  a  smith  to  make  the  required  Will  the  reader  believe  that  elaborate 

tool, and  to  makeit  secretly.    The  instru-  as  these  ceremonies  are,  they  serve  but 

ment  being  finished,  next    comes  the  for  a  single  expedition?     At  the  com- 

consecration     A  doctor  deeply  versed  mencenient  of  every  fresh  series  of  ad- 

in  Thug  mysteries,  undertakes  the  sol-  ventures,  they  must  be  repeated. 

emn  office.    He  sits  facing  the  west.  In  order  to  show  the  utterly  hardened 

and   receives  the  pickaxe  on  a  brass  character  of  the  followers  of  Thuggee, 

dish.     It  is  washed  four  times:  first  in  we  quote  part  of  the  evidence  ol  a  Thug 

water,  and  afterwards  in  liquids -more  approver    before   one    of  the    British 

expensive  and  valuable.    The  brass  dish  Courts  in  India: 

again  comes  into  play.    The  pickaxe  is  '*  Question. — And  do  you  never  feel 
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•ympathy  for  the  persons  mordered —  ler,  '  bat  wost  go  down.    Ne  Ter  gels  a 

nevAf  pity  or  coiDpanction  ?  word  in  the  Reviews.  Boisrobert*0  woa> 

Sahih. — Never.  derfal  book  touches  the  feelings;  that's 

Q.  How  cnn  you  murder  old  men  vifhat  people  want  now.    Feelings  must 

and  young  children  without  some  emo-  be  touched — sense  is  all  very  welL* 

tions  of  pity— calmly  and  deliberately  as  'And  what  you  call  a  good  book,*  said 

they  sit  with  you   and   converse  with  M.  Boileau,  bitterly,  *  means  a  book  that 

you — and  tell  you  of  their  private  affairs  sells.    Sir,  you  do  what  all  your  order 

— of  their  hopes  and  fears — and  of  the  do.    If  von  find  a  man  whose  works  the 

wives  and  children  they  are  going  to  public  buy.  yon  pamper  him,  feed  bim, 

meet,  aAer  years  of  absence,  toil  and  idolize  him«  urge   htm    to  exhaust  his 

suffering?  mental  soil  with  quick,  weak  crops,  in 

S,  From  the  time  that  the  omens  have  fact,  to  change  the  metaphor,  drive  him 

been  favourable,  we  consider  ihem  as  to  death,  and  then  let  him  go  to  the 

victims  thrown  into  our  hands  by  the  knackers.     You  never  discover  tslent — 

deity  to  be  killed,  and  that  we  are  the  have  no  faith,  in  any  thing  but  success, 

mere  instrument  in  her  hand  to  destroy  because  success  pays;  yet  you,  and  such 

them:  that  if  we  do  not  kill  them  she  as  you — I  mean  no  ofience — guide  pub- 

will  never  be  again  propitious  to  us,  and  lie  taste,  and  receive^all  the  wealth  that 

we  and  our  families  will  be  involved  in  books  bring.    You  gull  the  author,  pique 

misery  and  want.  him  with  clap-traps  about  honour,  fame 

Q.  And  you  can  sleep  as  soundly,  by  extending   reputation;    and    when   his 

the  bodies  or  over  the  graves  of  those  back  is  turned,  lo!  he  is  bound   up  in 

you  have  murdered,  and  eat  your  meals  parchment  fetters.    You  puli  out  your 

with  as  much  appetite,  as  ever  ?  banker's  book,  and  laugh  to  think  what 

3.  Just  the  same:  we  eat  and  sleep  fools  the  world's  thinkers  are.' 

just  the  same,  unless  we  are  afraid  of  *  True,'  said  M.  Moliere,  'and  what  do 

being  discovered.  you  think  of  these  Reviews — are  they 

Q.  And  when  you  see  or  hear  a  bad  honest  V 

omen,  you  think  it  is  the  order  of  the  *  Very,  and  severe,  too,  when  they 

deity  not  to  kill  the  travellers  you  have  first  begin,  till    some    publishers    use 

with  you,  or  are  in  pursuit  of?  them  as  advertisers;   and   afterwards, 

S.  Yes.     It   is  the  order  not  to  kill  too,  provided  the  writer  of  the  book 

them,  and  we  dare  not  disobey."  they  review  can  be  of  no  use  to  them — 

^ provided  the  book  is  by  a  man  who 

shows  no  power  of  rising  above  them — 

The  following  amusing  sketch  of  a  provided  it  comes  from  a  publisher  they 
French  publisher  Is  ffiven  by  an  English  '  do  not  dislike,  and  by  a  man  who  has 


author,  who  evidently  knew  his  trade  :  never  stung  their  vanity  with  a  bon 

"The  conversation  turned  upon  the  But,  dear  me,  what  with  interest,  clique, 

frivolous  verses  of  the  Abbe  Boisrobert.  dining  out,  quarrels,  ignorance,  haste, 

'  Wonderful  talent,'  said  the  book-seller,  snd  prejudice,  no  review  is  worth  much. 

*  two  thousand  the  first  week.    Copy  in  For  my  part,  I  only  believe  two  things — 

satin  sent  to  the  king.    Shop  full  of  mar-  an  enemy's   praise  and  a  dear  friend's 

quises,  ail  over  ribbons,  coming  for  cop-  blame.'" 

ies.'  In  the  same  article  is  a  brief  touch  at 

*  How  do  Dejazet's  works  sell  ?'  asked  the  way  critics  find  fault : 

M.  Moliere.  <^  They  bully  a  rose  because  it  isn't  a 

'  Bad,  very  had,'  said  the  book-seller,  lily;  though  a  lily  is  a  good  thing,  just 

*  Well,  but  Dejazet  is  as  much  supe-  as  a  outlet  is  a  good  thing,  and  a/ruait- 
rior  to  that  Boisrobert,  as  my  friend.  M.  tUau  is  a  good  thing;  yet  people  roust 
Boileau  here,  is  to  the  author  of  La  Pu-  run  about  and  suub  the  waterfsll,  be- 
celle,  or  th^t  ass  Quinalt.'  cause  it  is  not  a  precipice,  and  the  blonde 

*  Clever,  no  doubt,'  said  the  book-sel-  because  she  is  not  a  brunette." 
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1  Poems bjf  Oirmt  Meredith.  {The  Wan- 
derer and  Cljftemfiestra.)  TicJknor  ^ 
Ftdde:  BoetoH,  1859. 

2.  The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Gates 
Pereivalt  with  a  Biographical  SJt^eh, 
in  two  volumes,  Ticknor  ^  Pields : 
Boston.  18de. 

3.  Poems  by  Albert  Laighton.  Brown, 
Tazxard  ^  Chase :  Boston,  1351'. 

Glancing  over  tlUs  list  of  poetical 
works,  the  reader  may  be  tempted  to 
exclaim  with  that  bitter  young  gatirist, 
who,  to  quiet  the  cravings  of  his  own 
mortified  vanity,  attacked  the  Poets  of 
Great  Britain,  en  masse, 

'*A11  Bedlam,  or  Parnassus,  is  let  out!  " 

Bat  if  he  be  discreet,  and  of  a  moderate- 
ly  charitable  temper,  the  reader  need 
'not  alarm  himself.  We  promise  to  make 
the  shortest  possible  work  of  the  claims, 
whether  meritorious  or  otherwise,  of  the 
poets  under  discussion. 

Let  us  begin  with  theyounjrest  of  the 
eompany,  "  Owen  Meredith,"  or,  more 
properl),  Robert  Bulwer  Lytton,  the 
son  of  the  great  English  novelist. 

The  beautiful  gold-tinted  volume  of 
514  pages,  published  by  Ticknor  & 
Fields,  contains  as  great  an  amount  of 
matter,  (in  quantity ^  we  mean)  as  the 
collective  works  of  the  *' great  Alfred" 
himself,  and  establishes  the  fact  that  its 
author  is,  at  least,  among  the  most  pro- 
lific of  his  guild.  This  truly  is  but  a  poor 
recommendation,  and  if  Mr.  Bulwer 
Lytton  had  displayed  no  other  talent 
than  that  of  copious  verbiage,  we  should 
not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  notice  him 
at  all.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  his 
immense  command  of  language,  and 
of  rhymes,  is  accompanied  by  powers  of 
fancy,  passion  ana  invention,  which 
have  enabled  him  to  produce  much  poet- 
ry of  a  high  order.  What  particularly 
strikes  one  upon  the  first  perusal  of  his 
writings,  is  their  generally^  high  finish, 
and  polished  artistic  grace.  The  poet 
has  not  insulted  the  public,  and  betrayed 
his  own  genius,  by  putting  forth  a  mass 
of  crude  improvisations,  under  the  im- 


pertinent pleas  of  "haste/'  ^*youth"  and 
*'  inexperience." 

On  the  contrary,  he  has  so  laboured  to 
mould  his  thoughts,  that  no  idea  should 
lose  its  attractiveness,  because  of  an 
imperfect  or  feeble  expression.  His 
diction  is  well  chosen,  his  rhythms  mu- 
sical and  efiective. 

Going  beneath  the  surface,  to  the  soul 
of  bis  performances,  we  are  forced  to 
remark,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  sub- 
tlety  of  his  perceptions.  The  cast  of 
thought  pervading  his  best  pieces  is 
metaphysical.  They  are  not  merely  im- 
aginative in  colour,  but  sometimes  al- 
most mystical  in  tone.  And  yet,  unlike 
most  poems  of  this  description,  they  can- 
not be  charged  with  the  sin  of  obscurity. 
Our  author  shows  a  proper  contempt  for 
'*  Orphic  utterances,"  and  transcendent- 
al '*  moonshine ! "  This  phase  of  Lyt- 
ton*s  mind  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
keen,  satirical,  worldly  spirit,  relieved, 
however,  by  great  brilliancy  of  fancy  and 
force  of  art,  which  is  apparent  in  such 
lines  as  "  Au  Cafe,"  and  *'  Madame  la 
Marquise."  and  again,  with  the  quiet, 
gentle,  pathetic  grace  of  many  of  his 
love  lyrics.  Evidently,  there  is  not  only 
power,  but  a  variety  of  power  in  these 
poems.     * 

A  quaint  humour,  bordering  on  the 
grotesque,  and  oceastonaUy^  we  regret  to 
say,  upon  the  simply  horrible  and  melo- 
dramatic, is  another,  and  the  last  char- 
aoteristio  of  Lytton's  volume  we  shall 
mention.  This  grotesque  humour,  tinc- 
tured with  sarcastic  bitterness,  is  capit- 
ally illustrated  by  the  followmg  singular 
tirade  against 

SMALL  PBOPLS. 


I. 


The  warm  morn  was  up  in  the  sky, 
'   And  the  warm  summer  out  on 

land, 
There  trembled  a  tear  from  her  eye, 
There  trembled  a  tear  on  my  hand. 


the 


II. 


Her  sweet  face  I  could  not  see  clear. 
For  the  shade  was  so  dark  in  the  tree ; 

I  only  felt  touched  by  a  tear, 
And  I  thought  that  the  tear  was  for  me. 
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In  her  simill  ear  I  whispered  a  word, — 
With  her  sweet  lips  she  laughed  in 
ID7  face ; 
And  as  light  through  the  leares  as  a 
bird 
She  flitted  away  from  the  place. 

IV. 

Then,  she  told  to  her  sister,  the  snake. 
All  I  said;  and  her  cousin  the  toadj 

The  snake  slipped  away  to  the  brake. 
The  toad  went  to  town  by  the  road. 

V. 

The  toad  told  the  deYiPs  coach-horse. 
Who  cocked  up  his  tail  at  the  news. 

The  snake  hissed  the  secret  of  course. 
To  the  newt,  who  was  chnnging  her 
shoes. 

VI. 

The  newt  drove  away  to  the  ball, 
And  told  it  the  scorpion  and  asp ; 

The  spider,  who  lires  in  the  wall, 
Overheard  It,  and  told  it  the  wasp. 

VII. 

The  wasp  told  the  raidge  and  the  gnat, 
And  the  gnat  told  the  flea  and  the  nit ; 

The  nit  dropped  an  egg  as  she  sat. 
The  flea  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
bit: 

vin. 

The  nit  and  the  flea  are  too  small. 
And  the  snake  slips  Irom  under  my 
foot; 

I  wish  I  could  find  mid  them  all, 
A  Mam — to  insult,  and  to  shoot  \ 


The  poems  of  James  Gales  Percirai 
were  better  known  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry ago  than  they  are  now.  Until  the 
present  handsome  edition  'appeared, 
thev  were  almost  entirely  out  of  print, 
and  their  author  would  probably  have 
sunk  into  a  mere  nomints  uMbra^vreTe 
it  not  for  the  judicious  selections  from 
bis  pen  in  Griswold's  **  Poets  and  Poet> 
,  ry  of  America,"  and  in  Duyckinck*s  ex- 
cellent "Cyclopaedia  of  American  Liter- 
ature." ouch  a  fate  would  not  have 
been  deserved  ;  for  Percival  was  a  true 
poet,  possessed  of  the  keenest  and  most 
delicate  sensibilities,  of  a  glowing  imagi- 
nation, and  unusual  facility  of  rbythmis 
expression.  He  was  unfortunate,  how- 
ever, even  before  he  graduated,  in  win- 
ning a  reputation  altogether  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  performances  at  the  time ; 
and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with 
constitutional  carelessness,  and  a  miser- 
ably false  theory  of  poetic  art,  conduced 
to  undermine  bis  fame,  and  to  render 
much  of  what  he  subsequently  wrote 
unworthy  of  b!a    powers.     We  think, 


tberelbre,  that  the  editor  of  the  two  vol* 
nmes  under  review,  each  embraefng  tU^ 
mo^  fmrkundnd^^ag^M,  has  not  acted 
jodicioasly,  or  with  a  eompetent  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  nature  of  PercivaFs 
wHtiogs.  Instead  of  presenting  the 
public  with  everything,  good,  bad  and 
indiflerent.  which  the  poet  had  ecun- 
posed  during  his  long  life  ofsixty  je»jn, 
it  would  have  been  wiser  to  select  a  cer- 
tain dumber  of  pieces  of  undoubted 
merit,  even  although  two-thirds,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  matter  now  collect* 
ed  and  printed,  had  to  be  left  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  dusty  MSS.,  and  in  the  uncut 
pages  of  volumes  which  have  long  re- 
posed in  cobwebs  and  oblivion. 

The  spirit  of  Percival's  poetry  is  often 
too  morbid  and  unwholesome  to  ocMn- 
mand  the  sympathies  of  any  reader  who 
is  not  under  the  influence  of  jaundice,  or 
a  chronic  indigestion.  Look  at  the 
pTwtutJuu9^  for  example.  It  is  one  long, 
and  by  no  means  very  melodious  wail  of 
wretchedness,  misanthropy  and- despair. 
It  is  modelled  upon  Byron's  Ckiidtt  Bar- 
old^  but  without  those  picturesque  epi- 
sodes, and  that  fierce,  consuming  fire  of 
genius,  which  have  made  the  latter  pro- 
duction, despite  its  blasphemy,  selfish- 
ness and  egdtsm,  one  of  the  most  (aact- 
nating  works  ever  produced  by  man! 
Nor  are  PercivaFs  MtMtiUanfM  free  from 
the  morbid  characteristics  referred  to. 
His  Suicide^  and  the  Broken  Heart,  are 
written  in  a  temper,  and  with  a  bitter- 
ness of  feeling,  which  Rousseau,  in  hia 
most  unamiable  mood,  could  not  have 
surpassed.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to 
say  in  conclusion,  that  in  his  gentlerand 
more  human  moments,  Percival  wrote 
with  exquisite  tenderness.  The  verses 
called  **  Consumption,"  are  among  the 
happiest  eflbrts  of  the  kind  in  our  literal 
ture,  and  many  of  his  studies  of  nature 
are  eminently  true  and  beautiful. 


Mr.  Ruskin  has  said,  with  that  dog- 
matism of  tone  which  he  assumes  when 
enunciating  a  particularly  outrageoos 
proposition,  that  there  are  but  two  ordure 
of  poets,  those  of  the  first  rank,  as  Sbaks- 
pcare,  Milton,  dec,  those  of  the  second 
rank,  as  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  &c. 
Now  this  assertion,  conclusive  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  unreflecting,  is  opposed  to 
truth  and  nature,  no  less  than  to  expe- 
rience. The  poets  are  as  various  in  their 
endowments  as  the  songsters  of  wood 
and  field.  They  appeal  not  to  one  fac- 
ulty or  feeling  of  mankmd,  but  to  aUixt 
turn;  and  although  upon  the  principle 
that  the  greater  contains  the  less,  a  first 
class  poet  like  Shakspeare  may  be  said 
to  master  every  mood,  and  to  address 
every  conceivable  passion  of  his  fellow- 
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men,  yet  it  must  be  remeiobered,  that 
the  special  nit  ure  of  these  appeals  is,  so 
to  apeakf  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  uni- 
▼ersality  of  the  genius  from  whic.h  they 
conae !  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  have 
been  decreed  by  Providence,  that  the 
analogy  of  the  material  world  should  be 
strictly  carried  out  in  the  spiritual;  that 
whereas,  it  has  pleased  God  to  people 
the  groves  and  meadows  not  only  with 
nightingales  and  sky^larks,  but  with 
thrushes,  and  black-birds,  and  a  hundred 
feathered  songsters  besides,  all  gifted 
with  a  peculiar  note,  calculated  to  make 
more  perfect  the  general  harmony — so 
for  the  realm  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
soul,  God  has  proTided  poets  variously 
gifted — esch.  ii  true  to  his  special  endow- 
ment,  worthy  of  a  grateful  hearing,  an 
earnest  homage  !  Is  not  such  an  order 
of  things  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
constitution  of  every  normal  mind  ?  In 
our  moods  of  fervour  and  exaltation  we 
commune  with  Milton  and  Dante;  but 
theirs  are  not  the  works  to  which  we  fly 
for  consolation  in  sorrow,  for  sympathy 
in  moments  of  tenderness,  or  loving  re- 
gret. 

The  theory  of  Ruskin,  and  others  like 
him,  has  led  to  a  false  and  roost  uajust 
system  of  criticism.  A  poet  of  the  gen- 
tler sensibilities  is  undeleted  because  he 
is  not  a  poet  of  the  passions ;  and  he  who 
is  content  to  be  didactic  and  descriptive, 
falls  under  the  critic's  censure,  because 
he  exhibits  no  dranuUie  force,  and  no 
atartling  originality  of  invention. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested 
to  us  by  the  manner  in  which  the  un- 
pretendmg  volume  by  Mr.  Alfred  Laigh- 
ton  has  been  received  among  a  class  of 
oritlcs,  who  appear  religiously  to  believe 
that  the  principle  lueuaa  non  lueendo,  is 
the  true  principle  upon  which  to  choose 
one's  vocation.    They>have  condemned 
the  book  lor  no  other  reason  than  thu: 
that  it  deals  with  the  general  and  more 
obvious  emotions  of  humanity,  that  it 
paints  the  humble  joys  of  the  fireside 
rather  than  the  glories  of  war  or  the  ab> 
stract  charms  of  philosophy.    In  other 
words,  because  Mr.  Laighton  does  not 
undertake  to  do  what  is  forbidden  by  the 
nature  of  his  temperament  and  the  order 
of  his  mind,  these  wise  censors  seem 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  his  claim  to  be 
considered    a  poet  at  all!    Whatever 
such  writers  may  say,  we  feel  confideot 
that  Mr.  Laighton's  volume  will  be  ap- 
preciated, and  warmly  admired  by  every 
reader  of  taste  and  feeling.    The  sptrtt 
of  his  poetry  is  evidently  pure  and  hope- 
ful— ^the  spirit,  in  fact,  of  a  serene  and 
lofty  Christianity.    There  is  no  morbid 
whimpering,  no  dark  self-consciousness, 
in  any  thing  he  has  writen,  but  the  hope 
of  future  compensation  for  earthly  ills, 
and  the  due  recognition  of  what  isbeau- 


tiful  and  true  in  life  is  everywhere  de- 
lightfully apparent ;  so  that  the  effect  of 
these  poems  is  to  invigorate  and  re- 
fresh, not  to  depress  the  heart.  We  will 
make  a  few  extracts  in  support  of  our 
opinion  of  this  work.  Here  is  a  piece, 
entitled 

III  THK  WOODS. 

I  walked  alone  in  depths  of  autumn 
woods ; 
The  ruthless  winds  had  left  the  maple 
bare  ; 
The  fern  was  withered,  and  the  sweet- 
briars  breath 
No  longer  gave  its  fragrance  to  the  air. 

The  barberry  strung  its  coral  beads  no 
more; 
The  thistle  down  on  gauzy  wings  had 
flown; 
And  myriad  leaves  on  whiQh  the  sum- 
mer wrote 
Her  blushing  farewell  at  my  feet  were 
strewn. 

A  loneliness  pervaded  every  spot ; 
A  gloom  of  which  my  musing  soul  par- 
took ; 
All  Nature  mourns,  I  said ;  November 
wild 
Hath  torn  the  fairest  pages  from  her 
book. 

But  suddenly  a  wild  bird  overhead 
Poured  forth  a  strain  so  strangely 
clear  and  sweet, 
It  seemed  to  bring  me  back  to  skies  of 
May, 
And  wake  the  sleeping  violets  at  my 
feet. 

Then  long  I  pondered  o*er  the  poefs 
words, 
"The  loss  of  beauty  is  not  always 
loss," 
Till  like  the  voice  of  love  they  soothed 
my  pain, 
And  gave  me  strength  to  bear  again 
my  cross. 

O!    murmuring    heart!    thy    pleasures 
may  decay. 
Thy  fnfth  grow  cold,  thy  golden  dreams 
take  wing; 
St m  171  the  fadfd  realM  ofytnith  andjmf 
Heaven  kindly  leaves  some  bird  of  hope 
to  singP^ 

What  follows  is  in  a  deeper  strain  : 

TO  MT   80UL. 

Guest  from  a  holier  world  ! 
O !  tell  me  where  the  peaceful  vallies 

liel 
Dove  in  the  ark  of  life,  when  thou  shalt 

fly. 

Where  will  thy  wings  be  furled  1 
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Wbere  !•  tlif  n«tiT«  MM? 
Where  the  greeo  psstores  that  thebles- 

•M  rCMID? 

ImpctieDt  dweller  lolhy  elay-buih  homey 
Where  is  tbf  heaveoly  rest  ? 

Oo  some  ioi mortal  shore. 
Some  realm  away  from  earth  and  time  I 

koow; 
A  land  of  bloom  where  living  waters 
flow, 
And  Grief  comes  neTermore. 

Faith  turns  my  eves  above, 
Day  fills  with  floods  of  light  the  bound* 

less  skies ; 
Kight  watches  calmly  with  her  starry 
eyes,. 
All  tremulous  with  love. 

And  as  entranced  I  gaze, 
Sweet  music  floats  to  roe  from  distant 

lyres ; 
I  see  a  temple    round  whose  golden 
spires 
Unearthly  glory  plays ! 

Beyond  those  azure  deeps 
I  fix  thy  home — a  mansion  kept  for  thee 
Within  thy  father's  house,  whose  noise- 
less key 

Kind  Death,  the  warder  keeps ! 


The  RseoBeaioru  of  Geoffry  Hamfyn.  By 
Henry  KingtUy,  TUknor  ^  FuHdMi 
Boston,  1859. 

The  Kingsley  name  bids  fair  to  be- 
come famous  in  the  annals  of  recent 
English  literature.  There  is  Charles 
Kingsley,  who  claims  to  be,  and  in  many 
respects  really  is,  philosopher,  tbeolo- 

Sian,  poet,  and  novelist ;  and  now  we 
ave  a  book  by  another  of  the  same 
name,  which  exhibits  so  much  ability  of 
a  high  order,  that  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  authorial  reputation  of  Hen- 
ry equalled,  in  the  end,  (for,  of  course,  he 
will  not  stop  at  his  first  volume,)  the  rep- 
utation of  his  kinsman,  Charles.  The 
work  under  consideration  is  a  tale  chief- 
ly of  Australian  life,  and  is  a  picturesque 
and  vigorous  record  of  a  series  of  events 
scattered  over  almost  a  century  of  time, 
and  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  a 
number  of  very  interesting  persons. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  analyze  the 
plot,  or  to  characterize  in  detail  the 
many  excellencies  of  style  and  inven- 
tion, but  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  following  extract ;  it  refers  to  the 
first  meeting  of  the  hero  and  heroine, 
and  is  certainly  a  grraphio  picture: 

**  What  a  delicious  veranda  is  this  to 
dream  in!  Through  the  tangled  pas- 
sion-flowers, jessamines  and  magnolias, 
what  a  soft  gleam  of  bright  hazy  dis- 
tance, over  the  plains  and  far  away! 


The  deep  river-gien  eleaTes  the  table 
land,  whieh,  here  and  there,  swells  imo 
breezy  dowas.  Beyond,  oiiles  away  to 
the  north,  is  a  great  lorest-barrier,  above 
which  there  is  a  blaze  of  late  saow, 
sending  strange  light  aloft  into  the  bon- 
ing haze.  All  this  is  seen  throag^  aa 
arch  in  the  dark  mass  of  verdure  whfeh 
clothed  the  trellie-work,  only  brokea 
through  in  this  one  place,  as  thoogh  to 
make  a  frame  for  the  picture.  He  leaas 
back,  and  gives  himself  up  to  watching 
triflea. 

See  here.  A  magpie  comes  fortfrely 
out  of  the  house  with  a  key  ia  his 
month,  and,  seeing  Sam,  Mops  to  con- 
sider if  he  is  likely  to  betray  him.  Oa 
the  whole,  he  thinks  not ;  so  he  bides 
the  key  in  a  crevice,  and  whistles  a 
tone. 

Now  enters  a  cockatoo,  waddliaf 
along  coffllbrtably  and  talking  to  him- 
eel£  He  tries  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  magpie,  who,  however, 
cuts  him  dead,  and  walks  olf  to  look  at 
the  prospect. 

Flop,  flop,  a  great  foolish-looking  kan- 
garoo comes  through  the  house, '  and 
peers  round  him.  The  cockatoo  ad- 
dresses a  few  remarks  to  him.  which 
he  takes  no  notice  of,  but  goes  Uonder- 
ing  out  into  the  garden,  right  over  the 
contemplative  magpie,  who  gives  him 
two  or  three  indignant  pecks  on  his 
clumsy  feet,  and  sends  him  flying  down 
the  gravel-walk. 

Two  bright-eyed  little  kangaroo  rats 
come  out  of  their  box  peering  and  blink- 
ing. The  cockatoo  finds  an  audfenoe 
in  them,  for  they  sit  listening  to  him, 
now  and  then  catching  a  flea,  or  rubbing 
the  backs  of  their  heads  with  their  lore- 
paws.  But  a  buck  'possum,  who  steal- 
tbily  descends  bv  a  pillar  from  unknown 
realms  of  miscbtef^  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  evidently  discredits  covky^s  sto- 
ries, and  departs  down  the  garden  to 
see  if  he  can  flnd  something  to  eat. 

An  old  cat  comes  up  the  garden-walk, 
accompanied  by  a  wicked  kitten,  who 
ambushes  round  the  corner  of  the  flow- 
er-bed. and  pounces  out  on  her  mother, 
knocking  her  down  and  severely  mid- 
treating  her.  But  the  old  ladv  pioks 
herself  up  without  a  murmur,  and  oomes 
into  the  veranda,  followed  by  her  na- 
natural  oflTspring,  ready  for  any  mischief. 
The  kangaroo  rats  retire  into  their  box, 
and  the  cockatoo,  rather  nervous,  lays 
himself  out  to  be  agreeable. 

But  the  puppy,  born  under  an  unlucky 
star,  who  has  been  watching  all  these 
things  from  behind  his  mother,  thinks 
at  last:  '^Here  is  some  one  to  play 
with,''  80  he  oomes  staggering  forth  and 
challenges  the  kitten  to  a  lark. 

She  receives  htm  with  every  syisp- 
tom  of  disgust  and  abhorrence ;  but  he, 
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reg»rdle«8  of  all  spittiog  and  tail-swel-  lo!    I  am  getting  on  rather  last,  I  am 

liog,  rolls  her  over,  spurring  and  swear-  afraid. 

ing,  and  makes  believe  he  will  worry  He  had  risen  to  meet  her.    "And  yoU| 

her  to  death.    Her  scratching  end  biting  Miss  Brentwood,''  be  said,  **are  tofera- 

tell  bat  little  on  bis  woolly  hide,  and  be  biy  well  known  to  me.    Do  you  know 

seems  to  have  the  best  of  it  out  and  out,  now  that  I  believe  by  an  exertion  of 

till  a  new  ally  appears  unexpectedly,  memory  I  could  tell  you  the  year  and 

and  quite  turns  the  tables.    The  magpie  the  mouth  when  you  began  to  learn  the 

hops  up,  ranges  alongside  of  the  com-  harp?    My  dear  old  friend,  Jim,  has 

batants,  and  catches  the  puppy  such  a  kept  me  quite  aufait  with  all  your  ac- 

dig  over  the  tail  as  sends  him  howling  complishments." 

to  his  mother  with  a  flea  in  his  ear.  "  I  hope  vou  are  not  disappointed  in 

Sam  lay  sleepily  amused  by  this  little  me,"  said  Alice,  laughing, 

drama;   then  he  looked  at   the  bright  " No,"  said  Sam.    <' I  think  rather  the 

green  arch  which  separated  the  dark  contrsry.    Are  you  ? " 

veranda  from  the  bright,  hot,  garden.  **  I  have  not  had  time  to  tell  yet/'  she 

The  arch  was  darkened,  and,  looking,  said.    "  I  will  see  how  you  behave  at 

he  saw  something  which  made  his  heart  lunch,  which  we  shall  have  in  half  an 

move  strangely,  something  that  he  has  hour,  tite-^ete.    Tou  have  been  often 

not  forgotten,  and  never  will.  here  before,  I  believe  ?     Do  you  see 

Under  the  arch,  between  the  sunlight  much  change  ?  " 
and  the  shade,  bareheaded,  dressed  in  **  Not  much.    I  noticed  a  new  piano, 
"White,  dtood  a  girl  so  amasingly  beauti-  and  a  little  glove  that  1  had  never  seen 
ful  that  Sam  wondered  for  a  few  mo-  before.    Jim's  menagerie  of  wild  beasts 
ments  whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake,  is  as  numerous  as  ever  I  see.    He  would 
Her  hat,  which  she  had  just  taken  off,  like  to  have  been  in  Noah's  Ark." 
hnng  on  her  left  arm,  aud  with  her  deli-  '^And  so  would  yon  and  I,  Mr.  Buck- 
cate  right  hand  she  arranged  a  vagrant  ley,"  she  answered,  laughing,  "if  we 
tendril  of  the  passion-flower,  which  in  had  been  caught  in  the  flood.'*^ 
its  luxuriant  growth  had  broken  bounds  Good  gracious!    Think  of  being  in 
and  fallen  from  its  place  above.    A  girl  Noah's  Ark  with  her. 
so^bfcauiiful  that  1  in  all  my  life  never  "You  find  them  a  little  troublesome, 
saw  her  superior.     They  showed  me  don't  you,  Miss  Brentwood?" 
the  other  day,  in  a  carriage  in  the  park,  "  Well,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  ad- 
one  they  said  was  the  most  beautiful  ministrative  faculty  to  Keep  the  kitten 
girl  in  England,  a  descendant  of  I  know  and  the  puppy  from  open  collision,  and 
not  how  many  noblemen.    But,  looking  to  prevent  the  magpie  from  pecking  out 
back  to  the  times  I  am  speaking  of  now,  the  cockatoo's  eye,  and  hiding  it  in  the 
I  said  at  once  and  decidedly,  "Alice  flower-bed.    Last  Sunday  morning,  he 
Brentwood,  twenty  years  ago,  was  more  (the  magpie)  got  into  my  father's  room, 
beautiful  than  she."  and  stole  thirty-one  shillings  and  six- 

A  Norman  style  of  beauty  I  believe  pence.     We  eot  it  all  back  but  half  a 

vou  would  call  it.    Light  hair,  deep,  bril-  sovereign,  and  that  we  shall  never  see." 

Uant  blue  eyes,  and  a  very  fair  complex-  The  bird  thus  alluded  to  burst  into  a 

ion.      Beauty  and  high-bred  grace  in  gush  of  melody,  so  rich,  full,  and  metal- 

every  limb  and  every  motion.   She  stood  lie,  that  they  both  turned  to  look  at  hinL 

there  an  instant  on  tiptoe,  with  the  sun-  Having  attracted  attention,  he  began 

light  full  upon  her,  while  Sam,  buried  dancing,  crooning  a  little  song  to  him- 

in  gloom,  had  time  for  a  delighted  look  self,  as  though  he  would  say,  "I  know 

before  she  stepped  into  the  veranda,  and  where  it  is."    And,  lastlv,  be  pufled  out 

saw  him.  his  breast,  put  back  his  bill,  and  swore 

She  floated  towards  him  through  the  two  or  three  oaths  that  would  have  dia- 

deep  shadow.    *^  I  think,"  she  said  in  graced  a  London  scavenger,  with  such 

the  sweetest,  most  musical  little  voice,  remarkable  distinctness,  too,  that  there 

'*  that  you  are  Mr.  Buckley."    If  so,  you  was  no  misunderstanding  him ;  so  Sam's 

are  a  very  old  friend  of  mine  by  report."  affectation  of  not  having  caught  what 

So  she  held  out  her  little  hand,  and  with  the  bird  said,  was  a  dead  failure, 

one  bold,  kind  look  from  the  happy  eyes,  "  Mr.  Buckley,"  said  she,  "  if  you  will 

finished  Sam  for  life.  excuse  me,  I  will  go  and  see  about 

Father   and    mother   retire  into  the  lunch.    Can  you  amuse  yourself  there 

chimney-corner  a n4  watch.    Your  day  for  half  an  hour  ?  "    Well,  he  would  try. 

is  done.    Dr.  Mulhaus,  put  your  good  So  he  retired  again  to  the  rockinff-chair, 

advice  into  your  pocket,  and  smoke  your  about  ten  years  older  than  when  he  rose 

pipe.    Here  is  one  who  can  exert  a  from  it.    For  he  had  grown  from  a  boy 

greater  power  for  good  or  evil  than  all  into  a  man. 

of  you  put  together.    It  was  written  of  He  had  (alien  over  head  and  ears  in 

old :  ''A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  love,  and  all   in    five    minutes — ^fallen 

mother,  and  cleave  unto  his "    Hal-  deeply,  seriously  in  love,  to  the  ezdn- 
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sioQ  of  all  other  snblonary  matters,  be- 
fore he  had  well  had  lime  to  notice 
whether  she  spoke  with  an  Irish  brogue 
or  a  Scotch  (happily  she  did  neither). 
Sadden,  you  say :  well,  yes ;  bat  in  lat. 
34  deg.  and  lower,  whether  in  the  south- 
ern or  northern  hemisphere,  these  sort 
of  alTairs  come  on  with  a  rapidity  and 
TJolence  only  equalled  by  the  thunder- 
storms of  those  regions,  and  utterly  sur* 
prising  to  you  who  perhaps  read  this 
book  f  n  52  deg.  north  or  perhaps  higher. 
I  once  went  to  a  ball  wHh  as  free-and- 
easy,  heart-whole  a  3roung  fellow  as  any 
I  know,  and  agreed  with  him  to  stay 
half  an  hour,  and  then  come  away  and 
play  pool.  Tn  twenty-fiire  minutes  by 
my  watch,  which  keeps  time  tike  a  ship's 
chronometer,  that  man  was  in  the  tragic 
or  cut-throat  stage  of  the  passion  with 
a  pretty  little  thing  of  forty,  a  cattle- 
dealer's  widow,  who  stopped  his  pool- 
playing  for  a  time,  until  she  married 
the  great  ironmonger  in  Gleorge  street. 
Romeo  and  Juliet's  little  master  was 
just  as  sudden,  and  very  Australian  in 
manjr  points.  Only  mind,  that  Romeo, 
had  he  lired  in  Australia,  instead  of 
taking  poison,  would  probably  have 

"Took  to  drinking  ratafia,  and  thought 
of  poor  Miss  Bailey," 

for  full  twenty-fours  after  the  catastro- 
phe. 

At  least,  such  would  have  been  the 
case  m  many  instances,  but  not  in  alL 
"With  Qome  men,  these  suddenly  con- 
ceived passions  last  their  lives,  and  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  longer,  were 
there  not  strong  authority  against  ft. 

But  Sam?  He  saw  the  last  twinkle 
of  her  white  gown  disappear,  and  then 
leant  back  and  tried  to  think.  He  could 
only  say  to  himself,  **  By  Jove,  I  wonder 
if  I  can  ever  bring  her  to  like  me?  I 
wish  I  had  known  she  was  here;  Pd 
have  dressed  myself  better.  She  is  a 
precious  superior  girl.  She  might  come 
to  like  me  in  time.    Heigh  ho ! " 

The  idea  of  his  having  a  rival,  or  of 
any  third  person  stepping  in  between 
him  and  the  young  lady,  never  entered 
into  his  sultanship's  head.  Also,  when 
he  came  to  think  about  it,  he  really  saw 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  brought 
to  think  well  of  him.  "As  well  me  as 
another,"  said  he  to  himself;  "that's 
where  It  is.  She  must  marry  some- 
body, you  know!" 


2%«  Avenger^  a  Narrativs ;  and  Other 
Papers.  By  Thos.  de  Quijicey.  BoS" 
ton:    TieJknor  ^  Fields,  iS59. 

The  Avenger  is  one  of  those  tales  in 
which  the  genius  of  de  Quincy  delights; 
A  strange,  mystical  story,  with  a  strong 
eJemenl  of  the  terrible  in  its  composi* 


tioB.  It  is  io  these  tries  that  de  Qaiacy 
is  roost  coasiMently  himself;  the  fasci- 
oatioB  exerted  over  the  wayward  ten- 
dencies of  his  mind  by  all  that  partakes 
of  the  darkly-solemn  natare  of  death,  or 
the  mysterious  evidences  of  the  saper- 
natural,  preserves  a  more  evenly  appro- 
priate style  of  language  anil  thought  in 
his  treatment ;  and  the  reader  is  not  of- 
fended by  the  capricious  introdactioa  of 
misplaced  humour,  so  firequent  in  his 
lighter  papers. 

Besides  the  Avenger,  the  volome 
contains  Additions  to  the  Confeasioiis 
of  the  Opium  E^tefr^ot  in  deQuiacey's 
best  style;  a  Supplementary  Note  oa 
the  Essenes,  a  paper  on  iBiius  Lamia; 
an  article  on  China,  and  the  late  English 
war  with  that  empire;  and  a  paper  on 
the  Traditions  of  the  Rabbins. 

The  Note  on  the  Essenes  follows  ont 
the  ideas  of  the  previous  essay  on  that 
sect,  as  described  in  the  history  of  Joae- 
phus;  and  seems  to  us  to  have  almost 
demonstrated  thm  the  Essenes  wers 
none  other  than  the  early  Christians. 
DeQnincey^s  final  argument  against  the 
existence  of  such  a  sect  as  the  Essenes 
seems  to  us  unanswerable :  '*In  an  age," 
he  says,  "  which  Josephus  would  have 
us  believe  to  have  been  the  flourishing 
age  of  the  Essenes,  there  arise  two 
great  revolutionary  powers,  who  are 
also  great  teachers  and  legislatora  ia 
the  world  of  ethics.  The  first,  by  a  short 
space  of  time,  was  the  Baptist ;  the  sec- 
ond was  Christ.  The  one  was  uniquely 
ascetic;  declining  not  only  the  luxuries, 
but  the  slenderest  physical  appliances 
against  the  wrath  of  the  elements,  or 
the  changes  of  the  seasons.  The  other 
described  himself  as  one  who  came  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  in  conformity  to  the 
common  usages  of  men.  With  neither 
of  these  (Treat  authorities  is  there  any 
record  of  the  Essenes  having  had  the 
most  trivial  intercourse. 

Is  thai  reconcileable  with  their  al- 
leged existence  on  a  large  scale,  in  aa 
age  of  deep  agitation  and  fervent  in- 
quiry?" 

The  paper  on  .£lius  Lamia  clears  up, 
by  an  exceedingly  happy  suggestion,  aa 
unintelligible  passage  in  the  tenth  sec- 
tion of  the  Domitian  of  Suetonius.  As 
explained  by  de  Quincey,  the  passage 
becomes  as  easy  of  comprehension  as 
the  egg  problem  of  Columbus. 

At  the  top  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-first  page  of  the  ^book,  we  meet 
with  a  striking  illustration  of  the  harm 
done  to  English  authors  in  this  country, 
by  adopting  a  peculiar  standard  of  orthog- 
raphy in  the  reprints  of  their  writings. 
The  whole  point  of  the  passage  terminat- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  page  above-mea- 
tioned  is  blunted  by  the  omission  of  the 
letter  A  in  the  word,  Oh ! 
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Army  Life  on  the  Taeific.    A  Jonmal  of   ishin;  their  wvapons,  shoutiog  their  war 

tk€  Ea^editiou  against  the  Northom  cries,  and  keeping  up  a  song  of  defianoe. 

India tUf  the  tribes  of  the  Coenr  it  Ak^  Most  of  them  were  armed  with  Uudsoa 

ftes,  SpoJtans,  and  Pelouzes^in  the  sunt'  Bay  muskets,  while  others  had  bows  and 

merofiS5S.  By  Laufmtce  Kip,  Second  arrows  and  long  lances.    They  were  in 

Lientenanty  3d  Regiment  Artiilefy,  U.  all  the  bravery  of  their  war  array,  gaud- 

S,  A    New  York:  Red/ield.  18ri9.  ily  painted  and  decorated  with  their  wild 

trappings.  Their  plumes  fluttered  abore 

This  work,  we  are  told  in  thepreface,  ibem,  while  below  skins  and  trinkets, 

19  merely  a  journal  kept  during  the  ex-  and  all  kinds  of  fantastic  embellishroeats 

pedition   which   it  describes.    Its  pur-  flaunted  in  the  sunshine.    Their  horses, 

pose  is   to  show  the  manner  in  which  too,  were  arrayed  in  the  most  glaring 

such  an  expedition  is  conducted,  and  to  finery.    Some  were  even  painted,  and 

set  before  us  some  aspects  of  army  life,  with  colours  to  form  the  greatest  con- 

The  narrative  is  spirited  and  concise;  trast;   the  white  being  smeared  with 

the  descriptions  are  simple  as  those  of  a  crimson   in   fantastic  ligures,  and  the 

nsan  who  writes  for  truth's  sake  rather  dark  coloured  streaked  with  white  day. 

than  for  efl*ect.  Beads  and  fringes  of  gaudy  colours  were 

Lieut.  Kip.  complains,  we  suppose  hanging  from  their  bridles,  while  the 

with  some  justice,  of  the  unfair  treat-  plumes  of  eagle's  feathers,  interwoven 

ment  of  the  army  by  the  press  of  the  with  the  mane  and  vail|  fluttered  as  the 

country.  breeze  swept  over  them,  and  completed 

The  oflicers  of  our  army,  he  says,  often  their  wild  and  fantastic  appearance." 
find  themselves  held  up  to  reproach,  as  The  object  of  the  campaign,  the  sub- 
drones  living  upon  the  public  ;  and  this  jection  of  the  Indian  tribes,  was  very 
at  the  very  time  when  they  are  exposing  thoroughly  accomplished ;  and  the  set- 
their  lives  in  wars  that  furnish  few  op-  tlements  in  Oregon  may^nowbe  consid- 
portonities  for  fame  ;  or,  it  maybe,  pass-  ered  safe  from  'their  dangerous  neigh- 
ing dreary  months  and   years   in  exile  hours.     The    presence    and    frequent 
from   all  civilized  society.    There  is  a  movement  of  troops  will,  no  doubt,  con- 
great  deal  of  truth   in  this  complaint ;  tinue  to  be  necessary  on  the  frontier  ; 
but  it  is  not  exclusively  true.  We  think*  but  active  hostilities  are  not  likely  to  be 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  people  right-  resumed, 
ly  appreciate  and  respect  the  character 
and  services  of  the  officers  of  the  army; 

and  nogreat  importance  is  to  be  attached  j|fo^,v.,  ^f  ^^^  Early  Italian  Painters. 

o  vague  and  wholesale  charges  made  ^    Mrs  Jameson.    Bosto7u  Ticknor  ^ 

in  speeches  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  or  Fields    1859 
io  partisan  papers. 

The  Indians  of  the  Oregon  Territory  We  are  well  pleased  to  see  an  Aroeri- 
are,  according  to  Lieut.  Kip,  among  the  can  reprint  oi  this  excellent  book,  which 
.  most  formidable  on  the  continent.  He  presents,  in  small  compass,  a  very  sat- 
calls  them  *^splendid  specimens  of  physi-  isfactory  account  of  the  lives  and  works 
cal  humanity,  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms,  of  the  great  masters  of  Italian  art.  Kv- 
and  accustomed,  from  childhood  almost,  ery  one  of  the  notices  in  this  book  is  in- 
to live  on  horseback."  They  displayed  teresting;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  attract- 
abundant  bravery  in  their  conflicts  with  ive  of  all  is  the  account  of  Lionardo  da 
the  troops  of  the  expedition.  Vinci,  one  of  the  most  completely  fur- 
Though  overwhelmed  by  the  snperi-  nished  geniuses  that  ever  appeared 
only  of  the  Minie  rifles,  and  broken  by  among  men. 

the  shock  of  the  disciplined  cavalry,  "  Lionardo  da  Vinci  seems  to  present 
they  endeavoured  again  and  again  to  in  his  own  person  a  resume  of  all  the 
rally,  even  in  front  of  the  enemy.  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  he 
The  first  battle  was  at  a  place  called  lived.  Ue  was  lA«  miracle  of  that  age  of 
the  Four  Lakes,  near  the  Spokan  river,  miracles.  Ardent  and  versatile  as  youth; 
we  extract  Lieut.  Kip's  lively  descrip-  patient  and  persevering  as  age ;  a  most 
tion  of  the  appearance  of  the  Indian  ar-  profound  and  original  thinker  \  the  great* 
my :  est  mathematician  and  most  ingenious 
*'-On  the  plain  below  us  we  saw  the  mechanic  of  his  time;  architect,  chem* 
enemy.  Every  spot  seemed  alive  with  ist,  engineer,  musician,  poet,  painter ! — 
the  wild  warriors  we  had  come  so  far  we  are  not  only  astounded  by  the  vari- 
toraeet.  They  were  in  the  pines  on  the  ety  of  his  natural  gifls  and  acquired 
edge  of  the  lakes,  in  the  ravines  and  gul-  knowledge,  but  by  the  practical  direction 
lies,  on  ihe  opposite  hill  sides,  and  of  his  amasing  powers.  The  extracts 
swarming  over  the  plain.  They  seemed  which  have  been  published  from  menu- 
to  cover  the  country  for  two  miles,  scripts  now  existing  in  his  own  hand- 
Mounted  on  their  fleet,  hardy  horses,  writing,  show  him  to  have  anticipated, 
the  crowd  swayed  back  and  forth,  brand-  by  the  force  of  his  own  intellect,  some  of 
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the  gn^atest  dtscoreries  made  sioce  hit 
time.  'These  fragmeats,'  aays  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  *are,  according  to  onr  common  es- 
timate of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
more  tike  revelatioos  of  physical  truth 
vouchsafed  to  a  single  mind,  than  the 
superstructure  of  its  reasoning  upon 
any  established  basis.  The  discoveries 
which  made  Galileo,  Kepler,  CasteJU 
and  other  names  illustrious — ^the  system 
of  Copernicus — ^the  very  theories  of  re- 
cent geologists,  are  anticipated  by  Da 
Vinci,  within  the    compass  of  a   few 

{»ages,  noty  perhaps,  in  the  most  precise 
anguage,  or  on  the  most  conclusive 
reasoning,  but  so  as  to  strike  us  with 
something  like  the  awo  of  preternatural 
knowledge.  In  an  ufe  of  so  much  dog- 
matism he  firtft  Ihid  down  the  grand 
principle  of  Bacon,  that  experiment  and 
observation  must  be  the  guides  to  just 
theory  in  the  investigation  of  nature." 


modesty  with  which  he  has  received,  un- 
hurt, all  the  extravagant,  noisy  lauda- 
tion of  his  triumphs. 


The  Exphifs  and  Triumpht  in  Europe 
of  Paul  Morphyy  the  Chess  Champion, 
By  Paul  Morphy's  Loto  Seerrtary, 
Naw  York :  D,  AppUton  ^  Co.  1859. 

The  author  of  this  volume  judged  cor- 
rectly, that  his  only  chance  for  immor- 
tality was  to  be  known  as  '*  Paul  Mor- 
phy's  late  Secretary."  His  book  is  in 
no  way  remarkable  ;  for  indiflferent  En- 
glish and  a  slip-shod  style  of  writing  are 
unfortunately  but  too  common  charac- 
teristics of  books  written,  as  the  phrase 
is,  "for  the  million."  The  following  pas- 
sage gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  author's 
style: 

'*  Our  hero  passed  that  evening  with 
some  friends.  Towards  eleven  o'clock 
I  said  to  him,  *Now,  Morphy,  you  really 
must  not  have  a  second  edition  of  last 
night;  let  us  get  home  in  go<>d  time:' 
but  he  replied,  *  Oh,  don't  be  frightened) 
I've  got  the  move  to-morrow;'  and  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  say  or  do,  we  did  not 
get  to  bed  until  nearly  four  o'clock. 
Well}  what  was  the  consequence f  Af- 
ter getting  a  roagniflceni  position  in  the 
second  game  ot  the  match,  bodily  fa- 
tigue came  upon  him,  and  Harrwitz  was 
again  victor.  The  Prussian  came  out 
in  greater  glory  than  ever,  rolling  about 
in  his  seat,  talking  loudly  to  persons 
about  the  board,  and  smiling  sardonical- 
ly at  his  opponent,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*<Oh,  it  takes  very  little  trouble  to  beat 
this  fellow."  Many  leading  players  in 
the  cafe,  especially  Be  Riviere  and  Jour- 
nood,  were  very  savage  at  such  con- 
duct, but  I  told  them,  *  Mark  my  words, 
Mr.  Harrwitz  will  be  quiet  asa  lamb  be- 
fore the  middle  of  next  week."  Which, 
of  course,  Mr.  Harrwitz  was.  To  us, 
not  the  least^ remarkable  excellence  of 
Mr.  Morphy's  charaoter  consists  la  the 


Prairie  Farming  in  America.  ByJameee 
Caird,  M,  P.    New  York:    D,  Apple- 
.  ton  f  Co.  1859. 

This  pamphlet  of  little  over  one  hun- 
dred pages,  contains  a  series  of  valuable 
observations  on  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Missisippi, 
"  probably  the  most  fertile  corn  region 
in  the  world,"  according  to  Mr.  Caird. 
The  treatise  was  written  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  iniendmg  to  emigrate 
from  the  British  Islands,  and  presents  a 
very  clear  view  of  the  advantages,  as 
well  as  of  the  drawbacks,  to  lie  met 
with  in  the  vast  region  of  which  it  treats. 
The  author  is  a  skilful  agriculturist,  and 
his  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  soils, 
and  the  modes  of  farming  in  the  Western 
States,  possess  great  value.  On  the 
whole,  he  considers  that  portion  of 
America  one  of  the  best  fields  for  emi- 
grants of  which  he  has  any  knowledge; 
particularly  at  the  present  time,  when 
property  of  all  kinds  is  considerably  be- 
low its  real  value,  in  consequence  of  the 
panic  of  1857. 

In  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  wheat 
crops  in  the  Northwestern  States,  now 
become  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  Mr. 
Caird's  observations  are  full  of  practical 
good  sense.  The  capricious  changes  of 
Spring  make  the  climate  of  those  States 
naturally  unfavourable  to  wheal  culture; 
if  these  changes  are  survived,  the  plant 
suffers  from  the  enormously  rapid 
growth  forced  by  the  intensity  of  the 
summer  heats  acting  on  a  warm,  moist 
soiL  The  proper  remedy  against  this 
latter  danger,  he  says,  *' consists  in  the 
application  of  lime,  of  which  these  acib 
are  comparatively  deficient.  It  would 
consolidate  the  soil,  render  the  wheat 
less  liable  to  h6  hoven,  and  help  to 
strengthen  the  straw,  and  render  the 
growth  less  rank.  There  is  abundance 
of  lime  in  the  country,  so  that  the 
dy  Is  at  hand." 


The  Tin  Trumpet;  or,  Beanie  and  TnU 
fortheWieeandWaggieh.  NeteYork: 

D.  Appleton  ^  Co,  1859. 
• 

This  very  handsome  volume  is  a  re- 
print of  the  original  English  editios, 
published  in  1830.  The  American  edi- 
tor has  made  considerable  addition  sod 
corrections,  and  the  work,  as  now  pob- 
lished,  is  quite  a  valuable  compendiom 
of  wise  and  witty  sayings.  Nothing,  it  is 
well  known,  is  more  talons  than  a  jest 
book|  unless  it  be  your  professed  wit ; 
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aod  the  proper  use  of  a  book  like  the  Japao  is  preferrable  to  this  book,  the 

"Tin  Trumpet"  consists  in  refreshing  whole  value  of  which  consists  in  its 

one's  self  now  and  then  with  a  pleasing  very  original  style.    We  shall  make  a 

anecdote  or  a  sharp  sentence.  few  extracts  for  the  amusement  of  oar 

Necessarily,  many  things  must  find  readers, 

place  in  a  compilation  like  the  present,  The  scenery  of  Japan  gives  occasion 

which   hardly  deserve    to  be  remem-  for  the  following  beautiful,  though  some 

bered;    and  wilh    them,    also,    many  what  unintelligible  passage: 

things   radically  false   in   sentiment. —  "  Grold  is  brilliant,  silver  is  useful,  the 

There  is  a  certain  affectation  in  the  very  precious  stones  have  their  attractions, 

practice    of  keeping  a  common-place  their  price,  and  their  temptations.    Ja- 

book,  a  kind  of  halt-conscious  imposi«  pan  has  her  ample  shar^  of  these  allure- 

tion  upon  one^sown  sounder  judgment,  ments — the  perverted  giAs  of  God;  al- 

that  roust  interfere  with  the  application  though    from    time    immemorial   thus 

of  proper  critical  tests  to  the  aphorisms  degraded  from    their  useS)  they   have 

aelected  for  insertion.  been  made  to  represent  the  glories  of 

It  must  have  been  in  a  moment  of  Heaven,  and  the    ravishments  which 

diagust,  thst  the  compiler  could  have  await  the  well-tried  soul,  admitted   to 

been   so    insensible  to  an  example  of  her  reward  in  the  realms  of  everlasting 

sublime  patience  as  to  write  the  follow-  bliss." 

ing:  'This  is  refreshing;  but  our  author 

'*  Few  will  possess  such  claims  to  thinks  it  *'  more  refreshing  to  tear  our- 

celebrity  as  Kepler,  the  Crerman  astron-  selves  for  awhile  from  the  painful  calcu- 

omer;  and  yet  there  was  a  sense  of  lations  o(  material  wealth,  the  bone  of 

mortification,  as  well  as  an  almost  pro-  the  world's  contention,   *■  the  root  of  all 

fane  arrogance,  when,  on  the  failure  of  evil,'  and  fix  our  ravished  eyes  on  the 

one  of  his  works  to  excite  attention,  he  inexhaustible  attractions  of  nature  en- 

exdaimed,  "My  book  may  well  wait  a  throned  on  the  mountains,  the  hills,  the 

hundred  years  for  a  reader,  since  God  shores,tbe  seas  ofthese beautiful  islands. 

himself  has  been  content  to  wait  six  The  pearl  shell  is  there — suffering  that 

tlioosand  years  for  an  observer  like  my-  disease,  or,  at  all  events,  abnormal  se- 

self."  cretion,  which  shall  produce  [the  gem 

much  prized  by  Beauty." 

And  so  this  absurd  writer  proceeds, 

•r              j-L     1%     1     a    n    J       a.  '  murdering  the  King's  English,  and  rsv- 

Japan  andher  Pfop^,By  Andrew  Stein^  j.^ing  unoflending  adjectives,  without 

metz,  Esq  of  the  MiddU  Tev^U,  Lon-  ^^e  fear  of  punishment  before  his  eyes. 

don:  Boutledge,  War7us  f  BoutUdge.  ^^  ^oes  what  he  can  to  prepare  us  for 

^^^^'  bis  style  of  treatment  by  summing  up, 

This  book  might  as  well  be  entitled  in  the  following  comprehensive    sen- 

"Andrew  Steinmetz  and  His  Rhetoric ;"  tence,  bis  ideas  of  the  Japanese  matter : 

for  those  two  remarkable  phenomena  '*A11  is  wonderful,  striking,  singular, 

attract  the  readers  attention  much  more  grand  or  horrible,  pleasant  or  monstrous, 

frequently  than  the  ostensible  subjects  io  this  matter  of  the  Japanese ; "  but,  in 

of  the  story.    Mr.  Steinmets   Is  what  spite  of  all  preparation,  his  book  is  so 

would  be  called  in  the  western  country,  highly  spiced  wilh  nonsense  that  a  lit- 

"a  live  lawyer,"  a  "genuine  screamer,"  tie  ot  it  will  last  the  reader  for  a  long 

and  it  is  great  pity  that  his  talents  should  time. 

be  allowed  to  rust  in  the  obscurity  of  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  have 

the  Middle  Temple,  instead  of  electrify-  bad  enough. 

mg  the  hearts  of  freemen  in  the  illiniita-  

bte  prairies  shadowed  by  the  wings  of 

the  immortal  Bird  of  Washington.  On  the  Probable  Fall  in  tk4Vah{0  of  Chid: 

We  are  introduced  Into  Japan  like  shot  the  Commercial  and  Soetal  Covaeqn^n- 

out  of  a  shovel :  cee  which  may  enene,  and  the  meaeuree 

•*  At  the  present  epoch  events  do  not  lohich  U  invites.  By  Michel  Chevalier, 
creep— do  not  even  walk  or  run  :  they  Member  of  the  Institute.  Translated 
devour  soace,  like  light;  or,  like  the  by  Richard  Cobden.  New  York:  D. 
electric  flash,  they  astound  us  by  their  Appleton  If  Co.  1859. 
suddenness.  Japan,  the  pink  of  the  Pa- 
cific, has  opened  once  more  to  the  rav*  This  admirable  treatise,  originally 
ished  and  lusty  eyes  of  the  western  published  as  an  article  in  the  Revue  dea 
world."  Deux  Mondes,  is  deserving  of  serious 

There  is  something  about  Japan  in  and  thoughtful  study, 

the  book ;  but  it  is  not  new,  although  M.  Chevalier's  long  studies  in  politt- 

the  author  reserves  the  right  of  transla-  caleconomy,  and  hisgreat  sagacity,  have 

tion  of  his  book  into  foreign  languages ;  enabled  him  to  speak  with  an  auibority 

almost  any  compilation  on  the  subject  of  greater  than  that  of  any  writer  since 
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Humboldt,  on  the  subject  of  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metats. 

As  to  the  coDtiouaoce  of  the  preseot 
abuodaot  productiou  of  gold,  M  Cheva- 
lier couaiders  that  every  JDdication  is 
that  it  will  coDtiDue  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Californian  and 
Australian  gold  regions,  the  regularly- 
increasi  og  prod  uce  of  the  Russian  mines, 
and  the  probable  freedom  of  commercial 
intercour:ie  with  Japan,  where  gold 
bears  to  silver  only  the  proportion  of 
one  to  three  and  one-seventh,  all  war- 
rant the  conclusioQ  that  gold,  at  least, 
will  continue  to  be  put  In  circulation  to 
an  unknown  extent.  Necessarily,  the 
greater  part  of  the  gold  thus  thrown 
upon  the  market  will  find  Its  way  to  Eu- 
rope, for  the  facilities  of  exchange  are 
constantly  lessening  the  fueesstty  of 
large  remittances  to  distant  countries. 
This  unavoidable  accumulation  of  gold 
will  bring  with  it  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  metal  proportionably  greater  than 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  other 
articles  of  commerce  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Cob- 
den  remarks  in  his  preface,  speculation 
will  bo  stimulated  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  periodical  convulsions  ol  trade  may 
be  looked  fur  every  five  years,  instead  of 
every  ten  years,  as  heretofore. 

That  these  efiects  have  not  yet  been 
very  sensibly  experienced  is  owing,  M. 
Chevalier  thinks,  to  the  fact  that  France 
has  hitherto  afforded  a  market  for  all  the 
gold  oflered  in  exchange  lor  silver,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  fifteen  and  one- 
half.  Hut  when  the  supply  of  silver  In 
France  shall  have  been  so  far  reduced 
that  exchange  becomes  no  longer  possi- 
ble on  those  terms,  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  gold  will  be  rapid  and  universal. 

The  publishers  have  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  people  by  the  reprint  of  Mr. 
Cobden's  translations. 


There  wilf,  of  course,  be  difiereaceof 
opinion  as  to  how  far  Napoleon  III.  may 
consider  himself  bound  by  the  opinions 
of  the  Prince  Louis  Buonaparte;  bat  we 
think  all  who  read  the  work  before  us 
will  ag^ee  that  ideas,  Napoleonic  or  oth- 
er, are  difficult  to  be  met  with  throngli- 
out  the  book.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
deification  of  Napoleon  ;.  endless  reiter* 
atton  of  his  unselfish  devotion  to  his 
country,  of  his  philanthropic  labours  for 
an  ungrateful  world,  of  his  graceful  eon- 
descension  in  admitting  the  claims  of 
religion  to  reverence.  Napoleon  wss 
not  merely  a  military  and  administrative 
genius  of  the  first  rank,  but  an  amiable 
apostle  of  liberty  and  true  religion,  sc- 
cording  to  the  ^*  Napoleonic  Ideas." 
The  book  has  only  been  excelled  in  its 
fulsome  adulation  of  tone  by  the  ponder- 
ous fiction  of  Mr.  Abbott. 


Napoleonic  Idscu.  Dm  IHm  NapoUon- 
TieSf  par  U  Prince  Napoleon  Louis  Bo- 
naparle,  Brussels,  IbdS.  Tratislated 
hf  James  A,  Dorr.  New  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  ^  Co.  1859. 

The  translator  of  this  book,  in  his  pre- 
face, gives  us  to  understand  that  his 
purpose  has  been  to  lay  before  Ameri- 
can readers  a  probable  outline  of  the 
policy  and  governing  principles  of  con- 
duct of  the  present  Emperor  of  the 
French. 


Ancient  Mineralogy ;  or,  an  laqmiry 
respecting  Mineral  Substances  men^ 
tioned  by  the  Ancients,  By  N.  P. 
Mood,  L.L.  D.  New  Tori:  Harper^ 
Brothers.     1850. 

The  title  of  this  little  work  is,  pe^ 
haps,  rather  too  ambitious,  and  is,  nK»a^ 
over,  liable  to  the  charge  of  incorrect- 
ness; for  there  was  no  ancient  mineral- 
ogy, properly  so  called.  Dr.  Moore 
admits  as  much,  but  urges  that,  in  a 
certain  sense,  we  may  speak  of  mine- 
ralogy, because  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  and  made  use  of  many 
mineral  substances.  But  for  the  same 
reason  we  might  speak  of  Aztec  or  Af- 
ghan mineralogy ;  for  both  Axtecs  and 
Afghans  have  been  acquainted  with 
many  mineral  substances.  The  trath 
is,  that  mineralogy,  like  many  other 
sciences,  the  names  of  which  end  in  ogy, 
is  of  very  recent  origin.  Natural  his- 
tory, in  ail  its  branches,  was  left  almost 
entirely   uncultivated  by  the  ancieots. 

When  we  have  named  Aristotle, The- 
ophrastus,  and  Archimedes,  PUny  and 
Seneca,  we  have  named  almost  all  the 
writers  who  bestowed  any  degree  ofai- 
tention  upon  the  investigation  of  oats- 
ral  history. 

Dr.  Moore  has  collected,  with  indos- 
try  and  care,  many  curious  passages 
from  the  writers  of  antiquity,  relatingto 
gems  and  metals  known  to  them,  with 
an  account  of  the  purposes  to  which 
they  were  applied.  The  work  forms  a 
manual  of  interesting  knowledge  la 
these  matters. 
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LITERATURE    IN   THE    BOUTH. 


We  think  that  at  no  time,  and  who  should  propose  to  embody  in 
in  no  country,  has  the  position  of  one  code  a  system  of  laws  for  two 
an  author  been  beset  with  such  pe-  neighbouring  people,  of  one  of 
culiar  difficulties  as  the  Southern  which  he  was  a  constituent,  and 
writer  is  compelled  to  struggle  with  who  yet  altogether  differed  in  char- 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  acter,  institutions  and  pursuits.  The 
his  career.  In  no  country  in  which  people  among  whom  the  statesman 
literature  has  ever  flourished  has  an  lived  would  be  very  indignant  upon 
author  obtained  so  limited  an  audi-  finding,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  nnd, 
ence.  In  no  country,  and  at  no  that  some  oftheir  interests  had  been 
period  that  we  can  recall,  has  an  neglected.  The  people  for  whom 
author  been  constrained  by  the  in-  he  legislated  at  a  distance  would  be 
difference  of  the  public  amid  which  equally  indignant  upon  discovering, 
he  lived,  to  publish  with  a  people  as  they  would  sure  to  fancy  they 
who  were  prejudiced  against  him.  discovered,  that  not  one  of  their  in- 
It  would  scarcely  be  too  extrava-  terests  had  received  proper  atten- 
gant  to  entitle  the  Southern  author  tion.  Both  parties  would  probably 
the  Pariah  of  modern  literature,  unite,  with  great  cordiality  and  pat- 
It  would  scarcely  be  too  absurd  if  riotism,  in  consigning  the  unlucky 
we  should  compare  his  position  to  statesman  to  oblivion  or  the  execu- 
that  of  the  drawer  of  Shakspeare,  tioner.  In  precisely  the  same  man- 
who  stands  in  a  state  of  ludicrous  ner  fares  tne  poor  scribbler  who 
confusion  between  the  calls  of  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
Prince  Hal  upon  the  one  side  and  born  South  of  the  Potomac.  He 
of  Poins  upon  the  other.  He  is  publishes  a  book.  It  is  the  settled 
placed,  in  fact,  much  in  the  same  conviction  of  the  North  that  genius  is 
relation  to  the  public  of  the  North  indigenous  there,  and  flourishes 
and  the  public  of  the  South,  as  we  only  in  a  Northern  atmosphere, 
might  suppose  a  statesman  to  occupy  It  is  the  equally  firm  conviction  of 
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the  South  that  genius — ^literary  ge-  whose  opinions  do  not  find  expres- 

nius,  at  least — is   an   exotic  that  sion  in  the  public  prints ;  but  it  is 

will  not  flower  on  a  Southern  soil,  on  that  account  more  harmful  in  its 

Probably  the  book  is  published  by  evil  and   insidious   influence.     As 

a  Northern    house.     Straightway  an  instance,  we  may  mention   that 

all  the  newspapers  of  the  South  are  it  is  not  once,  but  a  hundred  times, 

indignant  that  the  author  did  not  that  we  have  heard  the  works  o{ 

choose  a  Southern  printer,  and  ad-  the  first  of  Southern  authors  allad* 

dress  himself  more  particularly  to  ed  to  with  contempt  by  individuals 

a  Southern  coramnnity.     He  heeds  who  had  never  read  anything  be- 

their  criticism,  and  of  his  next  book,  yond  the  title-pages  of  his  books. 

— published  by  a  Southern  printer —  Of  this  prejudice  there  is  an  easy, 

such   is  the  secret  though   unac-  though  not  a  very  flattering,  explan- 

knowledged  prejudice  againstSouth-  ation . 

em  authors — he  finds   that  more       The  truili  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
than  one  half  of  a  small  edition  re-  that  though  an  educated,  we  are  a 
mains  upon   his  hands.     Perhaps  provincial,  and  not  a  highly  col  ti- 
the  book  contains  a  correct  and  vatei  people.     At  least,   there  is 
beautiful   picture   of  our  peculiar  among  us  a  very  general  want  of  a 
state  of  society.    The  North  is  in-  high  critical  culture.    The  princi- 
attentive  or  abusive,  and  the  South  pies  of  that  criticism,  the  basis  of 
unthankful,  or,  at  most,  indifferent,  which  is  a  profound   psychology, 
Or  it  may  happen  to  be  only  a  vol-  are  almost  utterly  ignored.     There 
urae  of  noble  poetry,  full  of  those  are  scholars  of  pretension  among 
universal    thoughts    and    feelings  us,  with  whom  Blair's  Rhetoric  is 
which  speak,  not  to  a  particular  still  an    unquestionable  authority, 
people,  but  to  all  mankind.     It  is  There  are  schools  and  colleges  in 
censured  at  the  South  as  not  suffi-  which  it  is  used  as  a  text-book. 
Jently  Southern  in  spirit,  while  at  With  the  vast  advance  that  has  been 
the  North  it  is  pronounced  a  very  made  in  critical  science  since  the 
fair  specimen  of  Southern  common-  time  of  Blair  few  seem  to  be  inti- 
place.  Both  North  and  South  agree  mately  acquainted.    The  opinions 
with  one  mind  to  condemn  the  au-  and  theories  of  the  last  century  are 
thor  and  forget  his  book.  still  held  in  reverence.  Here  Pope  is 
We  do   not  think  that  we  are  still  regarded  by  many  as  the  most 
exaggerating   the  embarrassments  correct  of  English  poets,  and  here, 
which  surround  the  Southern  writ-  Eaimes,  after  having  been  every- 
er.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  on  where  else  removed  to  the  top- 
the  suriice  of  newspaper  and  mag-  shelves  of  libraries,  is  still  thumbed 
azine   literature  there  have  lately  by  learned  professors  and  declama- 
appeared  signs  that  his  claims  to  tory  sophomores.    Here  literature 
respect  are   beginning  to  be   ac-  is    still    regarded    as    an    epica- 
knowledged.     But,  in  spite  of  this,  rean  amusement;  not  as  a  study, 
we  must  continue  to  believe,  that  at  least  equal  in  importance,  and 
among  a  large  majority  of  South-  certainly  not  inferior  in  diflSculty, 
em   readers  who  devour  English  to  law  and  medicine.     Here  no  one 
books  with  avidity,  there  still  exists  is  surprised  w'hen  some  fossil  theory 
a  prejudice — conscious  or  uncon-  of  criticism,  long  buried  under  the 
scions — against  the  works  of  those  ruins  of  an  exploded  school,  is  dog 
authors  who  have  grown  up  among  up,  and  discussed  with  infinite  grav- 
themselves.  This  prejudice  is  strong-  ity  by  gentlemen  who  know  Pope 
est,  indeed,  with  a  class  of  persons  and  Horace  by  heart,  but  who  have 
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Dever  read  a  word  of  Wordsworth  the  impartial  philosophical  conclu- 
or  Tennyson,  or  who  have  read  sions  of  others, 
them  with  suspicion,  and  rejected  In  the  coarse  of  these  remarks, 
them  with  superciliousness.  we  have  alluded  to  three  classes  of 
In  such  a  state  of  critical  science,  critics,  the  bigot,  the  slave,  and  we 
it  is  no  wonder  that  we  are  pru-  c^innot  better  characterize  the  third, 
dently  cautious  in  passing  a  favour-  than  as  the  autocratic.  There  is 
able  judgment  upon  any  new  can-  yet  a  fourth,  which  feels,  or  pro- 
didates  for  our  admiration.  It  is  fesses  to  feel,  a  warm  interest  in 
no  wonder  that  while  we  accept  Southern  literature,  and  which  so 
without  a  cavil  books  of  English  far  is  entitledJto  our  respect.  But^ 
and  Northern  reputation,  we  yet  unfortunately,  the  critical  princi- 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  our  own  pies  of  this  class  are  quite  as  shal- 
writers,  until,  perhaps,  having  been  low  as  those  of  any  of  the  others  ; 
commended  by  English  or  North-  and  we  notice  it  chieflv  to  expose 
ern  critics,  they  present  themselves  the  absurdity  of  one  of  its  favourite 
to  Qs  with  a  **certain  alienated  maj-  opinions,  adopted  from  a  theory 
eaty.*'  There  is  another  class  of  which  some  years  ago  arose  at  the 
critics  among  us — if  critics  they  North,  and  which  bore  the  name  of 
can  be  called — which  we  must  not  Americanism  in  literature.  After 
pass  over.  This  class  seem  disposed  the  lapse  of  a  perio^l  commensurate 
to  look  upon  literature  as  they  look  with  the  distance  it  had  to  travel,  it 
upon  a  Bavarian  sour-krout,  a  Stras-  reached  the  remote  South,  where  it 
bonrg  pat6,  or  a  New  Zealand  cut-  became,  with  an  intensity  of  absurd- 
let  of  *^  cold  clergyman."  It  is  a  ity  which  is  admirable  indeed, 
mere  matter  of  taste.  Eanh  one  Southernism  in  literature.  Now,  if 
feels  himself  at  liberty  to  exalt  the  the  theory  had  gone  to  the  depth  of 
author — without  reference  to  his  that  which  constitutes  true  nation- 
real  position  in  the  world  of  letters,  ality,  we  should  have  no  objections 
as  settled  by  a  competent  tribunal —  to  urge  against  it.  But  to  the  un- 
whose  works  afford  him  the  most  derstandings  of  these  superficial 
amusement.  From  such  a  princi-  critics,  it  meant  nothing  more  than 
pie,  of  course,  the  most  fantastic  that  an  author  should  confine  him- 
and  discordant  opinions  result.  One  self  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects  to 
r^ards  that  fanciful  story,  the  Cul-  the  scenery,  the  history,  and  the 
prit  Fay  of  Drake,  as  the  greatest  traditions  of  his  own  country.  To 
of  American  poems ;  and  another  be  an  American  novelist,  it  was 
is  indignant  if  Tennyson  be  men-  sufficient  that  a  writer  should  select 
tioned  in  the  same  breath  with  astory,  in  which  one  half  tke  char- 
Longfellow.  Now,  it  is  good  to  be  acters  should  be  backwoodsmen, 
independent;  but  it  is  not  good  to  be  who  talked  bad  Saxon,  and  the 
too  independent.  Some  respect  is  cer-  other  half  should  be  savages,  who 
tainly  due  to  the  authority  of  those  talked  Choctaw  translated  into  very 
who,  by  a  careful  and  loving  study  bombastic  English.  To  be  an 
of  literature,  have  won  the  right  to  American  poet,  it  was  sufficient 
apeak  ex  cathedra.  Nor  is  that  in-  either  in  a  style  and  measure i mi ta- 
dependence,  but  license,  which  is  ted  from  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  or 
not  founded  upon  a  wide  and  deep  in  the  more  modern  style  and  meas- 
knowledge  of  critical  science,  and  ure  of  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  to 
upon  a  careful  and  respectful  col  la-  describe  the  vast  prairies  of  the 
tion  of  our  own  conclusions,  with  West,  the  swampa  and  pine  forects 
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of  the  South,  or  the  grent  lakes  the  intellectaal  character  of  his 
and  broad  rivers  of  the  North.  It  conDtrymeii^aDd  will  illnatrate  most 
sigoified  nothing  to  these  critics  correcdj,  as  well  as  most  subtly — 
whether  the  tone,  the  spirit,  or  the  perhaps  most  correctly  becansemost 
style  were  caaght  from  Earopean  subtly — the  nature  of  the  inflaences 
writers  or  not.  If  a  poet,  in  genu-  around  hira.  In  the  poetry  of  such 
ine  Scott,  or  genuine  Byron,  com*  a  man,  if  he  be  a  poet,  whether  itB 
pared  his  hero  to  a  cougar  or  grisly  scenes  be  laid  in  his  native  country 
bear — patriotically  i^oring  the  or  the  land  of  foery,  the  pines  <^ 
Asiatic  tiger  or  the  African  Hon —  his  own  forests  shidi  be  heard  to 
the  exclamation  of  t^e  critic  was,  murmur,  the  music  of  his  own  riv- 
''How  intensely  American  !"  ers  shall  swell  the  diapason,  the 
We  submit  that  this  is  a  false  flowers  of  his  own  soil  shall  bud 
and  narrow  criterion,  by  which  to  and  burst,  though  touched  perhaps 
judge  of  the  true  nationality  of  the  with  a  more  ethereal  and  lasting 
author.  Not  in  the  subject,  except  grace;  and  with  a  brighter  and  more 
to  a  partial  extent,  but  in  the  man-  spiritual  lustre,  or  with  a  darker 
agement  of  the  subject,  in  the  tone  and  holier  beauty,  it  will  be  his  own 
and  bearings  of  the  thought,  in  the  skies  that  look  down  upon  the  love- 
drapery,  the  colouring,  and  those  liest  landscapes  of  his  creation, 
thousand  nameless  touches,  which  We  regard  the  theory  of  South- 
are  to  be  felt  rather  than  expressed,  emism  in  literature  as  a  circum- 
are  the  characteristics  of  a  writer  to  scription,  both  unnecessary  and  un- 
be  sought  It  is  in  these  particu-  reasonable,  of  the  privileges  of  ge- 
lars  that  an  author  of  original  ge-  nius.  Shakspeare  was  not  less  an 
nius — no  matter  what  his  subject —  Englishman  when  he  wrote  Antony 
will  manifest  his  nationality.  In  and  Cleopatra,  than  when  he  dra- 
fact,  true  originality  will  be  always  matized  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
found  identical  with  true  nationali-  England.  Sir  Walter  was  not  less 
ty.  A  painter  who  should  paint  an  a  Scotchman  when  he  drew  the 
American  landscape  exactly  in  the  characters  of  Louis  XL  and  Charles 
styleofSalvatororof  Claude,  ought  the  Bold,  than  when  he  conceived 
scarcely  to  be  entitled  an  Ameri-  the  characters  of  Edie  Ochiltree 
can  painter.  A  poet  who  should  and  Balfour  of  Burley.  We  do  not 
write  a  hymn  to  Niagara  in  the  suppose  that  until  this  theory  ger- 
blank  verse  of  the  Ulysses  or  the  minated  in  the  brain  of'its  foolish 
Princess,  ought  not  to  be  entitled  originator,  it  ever  occurred  to  an 
an  American  poet.  In  a  word,  he  author  that  in  his  selection  of  sub- 
alone,  who,  in  a  style  evolved  from  jects,  he  was  to  be  bounded  by  cer- 
his  own  indiridual  nature,  speaks  tain  geographical  limits.  And  if 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  in  addition  to  the  many  difficulties 
own  deep  heart,  can  be  a  truly  na-  which  he  has  to  overcome,  the 
tional  genius.  In  the  works  of  Southern  author  be  expected,  under 
such  a  man,  the  character  which  the  penalty  of  being  pronounced  nn- 
speaks  behind  and  through  him —  Southern  in  tone,  and  unpatriotic 
as  character  does  not  always  speak  in  spirit,  never  to  pass  the  Potomac 
in  the  case  of  men  of  mere  talent,  on  one  side,  or  tne  Gulf  on  the 
who  in  some  respects  are. usually  other,  we  shall  despair  of  ever  see- 
more  or  less  under  the  sway  of  ing  within  our  borders  a  literature 
more  commanding  minds — will  fur-  of  such  depth  and  comprehensivB- 
nish  the  best  and  highest  types  of  ness  as  will  ensure  it  the  respect  of 
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other  coantries,  or  permanence  in  bountifal  Flora,  the  golden  carpet 
the  remembrance  of  poateritj.  No!  which  the  rice  plant  spreads  for 
the  domain  of  genius  is  as  wide  as  the  feet  of  autumn,  and  the  cotton 
the  world,  and  as  ancient  as  crea-  field  white  as  with  a  soft,  warm 
tion.  Wherever  the  angel  of  its  snow  of  summer — these  are  mate- 
inapiration  may  lead,  it  has  the  rials — ^and  these  are  but  a  small 
right  to  follow — and  whether  ex-  part  of  them — ^from  which  a  poet 
hibited  by  the  light  of  tropic  siins,  may  draw  an  inspiration  as  genu* 
or  of  the  Arctic  morning,  whether  ine  as  that  which  touched  with 
embodied  in  the  persons  of  ancient  song  the  lips  of  English  Thompson, 
heroes,  or  of  modern  thinkers,  the  or  woke  to  subtler  and  profoun- 
eternal  verities  which  it  aims  to  in-  der  utterance  the  soul  of  English 
culcate  shall  find  in  every  situa-  Wordsworth.  Nor  is  the  stru(!ture 
tion,  and  under  every  guise,  their  of  our  social  life — so  difierent  from 
suitable  place,  and  their  proper  in-  that  of  every  other  people,  whether 
carnation.  ancient  or  modern — ^incapable  of 

We  should  not  like  to  convey  the  being  exhibited  in  a  practical  light 
impression  that  we  undervalue  the  There  are  truths  underlying  the 
materials  for  prose  and  poetry,  relationsof  master  and  slave;  there 
which  may  be  found  in  Southern  are  meanings  beneath  that  union 
scenery, Southern  society,  or  South-  of  the  utmost  freedom  with  a  heal- 
em  history.  We  are  simply  pro-  thy  conservatism,  which,  growing 
testing  against  a  narrow  creed,  by  out  of  those  relations,  is  character- 
means  of  which  much  injustice  istic  of  Southern  thought,  of  which 
may  be  done  to  a  writer,  who,  poetry  may  avail  herself  not  only 
though  not  less  Southern  in  feeling  to  vindicate  our  system  to  the  eyes 
than  another  who  displays  hie  of  the  world,  but  to  convey  lessons 
Southemism  on  the  surface  of  his  which  shall  take  root  in  the  hearts 
books,  yet  insists  upon  the  right  to  of  all  mankind.  We  need  not 
clothe  according  to  the  dictates  of  commend  the  poetical  themes  which 
his  ovni  taste,  and  locate  according  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  thought-  the  South ;  in  the  romance  of  her 
fill  judgment^  the  creatures  of  hie  colonial  period ;  in  the  sufferings 
imagination.  At  the  same  time  and  struggles  of  her  revolution ;  in 
we  are  not  blind  to  the  spacious  the  pure  patriotism  of  her  warriors 
field  which  is  opened  to  the  Sooth-  and  statesmen,  the  sterling  worth 
em  author  within  his  own  imme-  of  her  people,  and  the  grace,  the 
diate  country.  The  vast  aboriginal  wit,  the  pur\^y,  the  dignity,  deli- 
forests  which  so  weightily  oppress  cacy  and  self-devotion  of  her  wo- 
us  with  a  sense  of  antiquity,  the  men.  He  who  either  in  the  char- 
mountains,  tree-clad  to  the  summit,  acter  of  poet  or  novelist  shall  asso- 
enclosing  unexplored  Elysi urns,  the  ciate  his  name  with  the  South  in 
broad  belt  of  lowland  along  the  one  or  all  of  th«  above-mentioned 
ocean,  with  its  peculiar  vegetation,  aspects,  will  have  achieved  a  more 
the  live-oak,  stateliest  of  that  state-  enviable  fame  than  any  which  has 
]y  family,  hung  with  the  graceful  yet  illustrated  the  literature  of 
tillandsia,  the  historical  palmetto,   America. 

and  the  rank  magnificence  of  swamp  We  pass  to  a  brief  discussion  of 
and  thicket,  the  blue  aureole  of  an  error  still  more  prevalent  than 
the  passion  fiower,  the  jessamine,  the  theory  just  dismissed.  We 
with  its  yellow  and  fragrant  flame,  know  nothing  more  discouraging 
and  all  the  wild  luxuriance  of  a  to  an  author,  nothing  which  more 
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eleftrly  erinces  the  abtence  of  tmy  of   concentradon.      Some    Tagne 

profound    principles  of   critictfin,  generality  in  usaally  added  aboat 

than  the  light  in  which  the  laboora  its  inflaenee  in  strengtheniog  the 

of  the  poet  and  the  novelist  are  mind. 

very  generally  viewed  at  the  Sooth.  Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
The  novel  and  the  poem  are  almost  mathematicians  are  for  the  most 
nniversally  characterized  as  light  part  bad  reasoners  oot  of  their  par- 
reading,  and  we  may  say  are  almost  ticolar  province.  As  toon  as  they 
universally  estimated  as  a  very  gel  upon  topics  which  do  not  ad- 
light  and  superficial  sort  of  writ-  mit  of  precise  definitions  and  exact 
ing.  We  read  novels  and  poems  demonstrations,  and  which  they, 
indeed,  with  some  pleasure,  but  at  nevertheless,  invariably  insist  upon 
the  same  time  with  the  tacit  con-  subjecting  to  precise  definitions 
viction  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  and  exact  demonstrations,  they  &II 
very  trivial  occupation ;  and  we  naturally  enough  into  all  sorts  of 
promise  ourselves  that,  in  order  to  blunders  and  contradictions.  They 
make  up  for  the  precious  moments  usually  b^g  the  question  at  the 
thus  thrown  away,  we  shall  here-  outset,  and  then  by  means  of  a 
after  redouble  our  diligence  in  the  most  unexceptionable  syllogism, 
study  of  history  or  of  mathematics,  they  come  to  a  conclusion  which, 
It  is  the  common  impression  that  though  probably  false  in  fact,  is 
while  there  is  much  practical  utility  yet,  i  t  must  be  confe68ed,always  logi- 
in  a  knowledge  of  Euclid  and  the  cally  consistent  with  thei4i|>remise8. 
Calculus,  no  profit  whatever  is  to  be  Now,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
derived  from  works  of  poetry  and  such  a  method  of  reasoning  is  the 
fiction.  Of  two  writers,  one  of  very  worst  possible  which  oould 
whom  should  edit  a  treatise  on  the  be  employed  by  a  lawyer  or  a  po- 
conic  sections,  and  the  other  should  litician.  The  laws,  and  their  va- 
gi ve  to  the  world  a  novel  equal  in  rious  interpretations,  the  motives, 
traffic  power  and  interest  to  the  the  objects,  the  interest  in  their  ' 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  the  former  thousand  contradictory  aspects, 
would  be  considered  the  greater  which  must  form  the  staple  of  the 
man  by  nine  persons  out  of  ten.  arguments  of  professional  and  pub* 
It  would  be  from  the  purpose  of  He  men,  are  not  to  be  treated  like 
this  article  to  go  into  a  minute  the  squares  and  circles  of  geometry, 
examination  of  the  prejudices  upon  Yet  that  a  familiarity  with  matbe- 
which  these  opinions  are  founded,  madcal  modes  of  proof  does  not 
But  we  may  be  permitted  a  few  lead  to  the  en^i  of  using  those 
words  on  the  subject.  What  are  modes  of  proof  upon  subjects  to 
the  advantages  which  are  supposed  which  they  are  wholly  inappliea- 
to  result  from  the  study  of  the  ma-  ble,  is  evident  to  anybody  who  has 
thematics — not,  we  mean,  to  those  noticed  the  style  of  argument  pre- 
who  are  to  devote  their  lives  to  valent  am^i)g  the  very  young  ora- 
Bcience,  but  to  that  more  numerous  tors  who  have  not  long  cut  the 
class  who,  immediately  upon  gra-  apron  strings  which  tied  them  to  a 
duation,  fling  aside  Playfair,  and  too  strictly  mathematical  Alma 
separate  into  doctors,  lawyers,  and  Mater.  They  bristle  all  over  with 
politicians?  The  answer  is,  we  syllogisms,  write  notes  in  the  form 
believe,  that  the  study  of  roathe-  of  captions,  invariably  open  a 
matics  is  calculated  to  accustom  speech  (that  is  if  it  be  not  a  fourth 
the  student  to  habits  of  close  rea-  of  July  oration,  and  if  they  have 
'Mfig,  and  to  increase  his  powers  anything  to  prove)  with  a  state- 
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ment,  and  end  with  Q.  £.  D.  ca-  from  aspersions  which  have  been 
Tollary  and  scholium.  Not  until  repeatedly  and  triumphantly  dia- 
the  last  theories  has  been  erased  proved.  Nevertheless,  so  generally 
from  their  memory,  or  until  they  accepted  at  the  South  is  the  preju- 
shall  have  learned  by  repeated  re-  dice  which  degrades  poetry  into  a 
verses  the  absurdity  of  which  they  mere  servant  of  our  pleasures,  that 
are  guilty,  do  they  begin  to  reason  upon  most  ears,  truths,  (else- 
like men  of  practical  sense.  where  so  familiar  as  to  be  trite) 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  we  upon  which  it  bases  a  loftier  pre- 
are  arguing  against  the  study  of  tension,  fall  with  the  startling  nov- 
the  mathematics.  It  has  its  uses —  elty  of  paradox.  How  many  look 
though  we  think  not  the  uses  com-  upon  the  imaginative  faculty  simply 
monly  assigned  to  it.  These  we  as  the  manufacturer  of  pretty  con- 
cannot  stop  to  particularize,  but  we  ceits ;  how  few  know  it  as  the  power 
may  mention  that  if  it  could  do  which,  by  selecting  and  combining 
nothing  but  furnish  us  with  the  materials  never  before  brought  to- 
dearest  idea  we  have  of  the  nature  gether,  in  fact,  produces  pictures 
of  absolute  truths,  it  would  still  be  and  characters  in  which  there  shall 
an  important  study.  be  nothing  untruthful  or  unnatural, 

We  shall  probably  be  thought  and  which  shall  yet  be  as  new  to 
paradoxical  when  we  say  that  we  be-  us  as  a  lately  found  island  in  the  Pa- 
lieve  that^the  study  of  poetry  as  an  cific.  How  many  of  us  regard  po- 
art  in  cAjftinction  with  the  science  etry  as  a  mere  creature  of  the  fan- 
of  criticism — and  this  not  with  the  cy ;  how  few  appreciate  its  philos- 
design  of  writing  poetry,  but  mere-  ophy,  or  understand  that  beneath 
ly  to  enable  the  student  to  appro*  all  the  splendour  of  its  diction  and 
ciate  and  to  judge  of  it — will  af-  imagery,*  there  is  in  its  highest 
ford  a  better  preparative  training  manifestations  at  least  a  substratum 
than  all  the  mathematics  in  the  of  profound  and  valuable  thought ; 
world,  to  the  legal  or  political  de-  how  very  few  perceive  the  justice 
bater.  Poetry,  as  Coleridge  well  of  the  eloquent  definition  of  Cole- 
remarks,  has  a  logic  of  its  own ;  and  ridge  :  *^  That  poetry  is  the  blossom 
this  logic  being  more  complex,  and  fragrance  of  all  human  wisdom, 
more  subtle,  and  more  uncertain  human  passions,  learning,  and  lan- 
than  the  logic  of  the  demonstrative  guf^e  ;"  or  are  prepared  to  see,  as 
sciences,  is  far  more  akin  than  the  it  is  expressed  in  the  noble  verse  of 
latter  can  be  to  the  dialectics  of  Taylor,  that 
common  life.     And  when  we  con-  «    .     •  »         .      ir    vi-     j 

•J       *i-  X      UM  A     •         Poetry  IS  Reason's  9elf-8ublimed; 

aider  that  while  we  are  mastering    Tis  Reason's  sovereignty,  whereunto 

this  logic,  we  are  at  the  same  time   All  properties  of  sense,  ail  dues  of  wit, 

familiarising    ourselves    with    the    A"  fancies,  images,  perceptions,  pas- 

deepest  secrets  of  the  human  heart,   ^11  intelTectnal  ordinance  grown  up 
imbuing  our  natures  with  the  roost   From  accident,  necessity,  or  custom, 
Refining  influences,  and  storing  our   Seen  to  be  good,  and  after  made  au- 

roiuds  with  the  purest  thoughU  and    ah  ordinance"  aforethought,  that  from 

the  loveliest  pictures  of  humanity,  science 

the   utility  of  poetry   as  a   study    ^^^^  prescience  take,  and  from  experi- 

seems  to  be  established  beyond  a  ^n  iighir  ind '  institutes  of  digested 

question.  knowledge, 

It  seems    strange,  that    in    this    Gifts  and  endowments  of  intelligence 

nineteenth  century,  one  should  be  ^'°"*  quests,- "''°*^'  ^~"'  '^"^  ^^""^  ^'"^ 
called    upon    to    vindicate   poetry   Subserve  and  minister. 
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We  hurry  on  to  the  comparative  quite  so  silly  as  to  believe  that  it  is 
merits  of  history  and  fiction.  possible,  by  any  force  of  ai^ument, 

It  is  not  generally  understood  to  bring  about  a  reformation  in 
that  a  novel  may  be  more  truthful  the  tastes  of  the  reading  communi* 
than  a  history,  in  several  particu-  ty.  It  is,  unfortunately,  not  in  the 
lars — but,  perhaps,  most  of  all  in  power  of  a  people  to  confer  togeth- 
the  delineation  of  character.  The  er  and  say,  "  Gome,  now,  let  us 
historian,  hampered  by^  facts  which  arise,  and  build  up  a  literature." 
are  not  seldom  contradictory,  is  We  cannot  call  meetings,  and  pass 
sometimes  compelled  to  touch  and  resolutions  to  this  purpose,  as  we  do 
retouch  his  portrait  of  a  character  with  respect  to  turnpikes,  railways, 
in  order  to  suit  those  facts.  Con-  and  bridge.  That  genuine  appre- 
sequently,  he  will  often  give  us  a  ciation,  by  which  alone  literatore 
character  not  as  it  existed,  but  his  is  encouraged  and  fostered,  is  a 
idea  of  that  character — a  some-  plant  of  slow  growth.  Still,  we 
thing,  the  like  of  which  was  never  think  something^  may  be  done ;  but 
in  heaven  above,  nor  on  the  earth  in  the  meanwhile  let  it  not  be  for- 
beneath.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gotten  that,  in  spite  of  every  disad- 
novelist,  whose  only  obligation  is  vantage,the  South  already  possesses 
to  be  true  to  nature,  at  least  paints  a  literature  which  calls  foritspatron- 
us  possible  men  and  women,  about  age  and  applause.  The  fate  of  that 
whose  actions  we  can  reason  al-  literature  is  a  reproach  to  ua  Of  all 
most  with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  our  Southern  writers,  not  one  but 
they  had  really  lived,  loved,  acted  Poe  has  received  his  due  measure  of 
and  died.  In  doing  this,  he  at  once  fame.  The  immense  resources  and 
reaches  a  higher  truth  than  is  often  versatile  powers  of  Simms  are  to 
attainable  by  the  historians,  and  this  day  grudgingly  acknowledged, 
imparts  to  us  lessons  far  more  prof-  or  contemptuously  denied.  There 
itable.  More  of  human  nature  can  have  been  writers  among  us  who, 
be  learned  from  the  novel  of  Tom  in  another  country,  would  have 
Jones  than  from  a  History  of  the  been  complimented  with  repeated 
whole  Roman  Empire — written,  at  editions,  whose  names  are  now  al- 
least,  as  histories  are  commonly  most  forgotten,  and  whose  works  it 
written.  Again,  while  it  is  to  his-  is  now  utterly  impossible  to  obtain, 
tory  we  look  for  an  account  of  the  While  our  centre-tables  are  littered 
dynasties,  the  battles,  seiges,  revo-  with  the  feeble  moralizin&;s  of  Tup- 
lutions,  the  triumphs  and  defeats  of  per,  done  up  in  very  bright  moroc- 
a  nation,  it  is  from  the  historical  co ;  and  while  the  corners  of  our 
novel  that  we  glean  the  best  idea  newspapersaregraced  with  the  glib- 
of  that  which  it  is  infinitely  more  ly  versified  common-places  of  Mack- 
important  for  us  to  know — of  the  ey,  and  of  writers  even  itere  worth- 
social  state,  the  manners,  morals,  less  than  Mackey,jthere  is,  perhaps, 
opinions,  passions,  prejudices,  and  scarcely  a  single  bookseller  in  the 
habits  of  the  people.  We  do  not  United  States,  on  whose  face  we 
hesitate  to  say,  that  of  two  persons,  should  not  encounter  the  grin  of 
one  of  whom  has  only  read  Qume^s  ignorance,  if  we  chanced  to  inquire 
chapter  on  Richard  I.,  and  the  oth-  for  the  Froissart  ballads  of  Philip 
er  only  the  Ivanhoe  of  Scott,  the  Pendleton  Cooke, 
latter  will  be  bv  far  the  better  ac-  It  is  not  without  mortification 
quainted  with  the  real  history  of  that  we  compare  the  reception 
the  period.  which  the  North  gives  to  its  iitera- 

We  need  not  say  that  we  are  not  ture  to  the  stolid  indifierence  of  the 
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South.  There,  at  least,  Genius  picion  upon  every  verdict  of  South- 
wears  the  crown,  and  receives  the  em  criticism, 
tributes  which  are  due  to  it.  It  is  We  have  but  one  course  to  sug- 
true,  indeed,  that  not  a  few  North-  gest  to  those  who  are  willing,  from 
em  authors  have  owed  in  part  their  a  painful  conviction  of  the  blended 
successes  to  the  art  of  pufBng — an  servility,  superficiality,  and  antiquat- 
art  nowhere  carried  to  such  a  height  ed  bigotry  of  criticism  among  us,  to 
of  excellence  as  in  the  cities  of  New  assist  in  bringing  about  a  reforma- 
Tork  and  Boston.  It  is  true  that  tion.  It  is  to  speak  the  rude  truth 
through  the  magic  of  this  art,  ma-  always.  It  is  to  declare  war  equally 
ny  a  Bottom  in  literature  has  been  against  the  slaves  of  English  and 
decked  with  the  flowers  and  fed  Northern  opinions,  and  against  the 
with  the  apricots  and  dewberries  of  slaves  of  the  conventional  schools 
a  short-lived  reputation.  But  it  is  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ifargu- 
also  true,  that  there  is  in  the  reading  ment  fail,  perhaps  satire  may  prove 
public  of  the  North  a  well-founded  a  more  effective  weapon.  Every- 
faith  in  its  capacity  to  judge  for  it-  thing  like  old  fogyism  in  literature 
self,  a  not  inconsiderable  knowledge  should  be  remorselessly  ridiculed, 
of  the  present  state  of  Poetry  and  That  pert  license  which  consults 
Art,  and  a  cordial  disposition  to  only  its  own  uneducated  taste,  and 
recognize  and  reward  the  native  au-  that  docility  which  truckles  to  the 
thors  who  address  it.  prestige  of   a   foreign   reputation 

We  are  not  going  to  recommend  should  be  alike  held  up  to  contempt 
the  introduction  at  the  South  of  a  It  should  be  shown  in  plain,  unflat- 
systeni   of  puffing.     *^  No   quarter  tering  language  that  the  unwilling- 
to  the  dunce,"  whether  Southern  or  ness  with  which  native  genius  is 
Northern,  is  the  motto  which  should   acknowledged,  is  a  bitterer  slander 
be  adopted  by  every  man  who  has  on  the  country  and   its  intellect 
at  heart  the  interests  of  his  coun-   than  any  of  the  falsehoods  which 
try's  literature.     Not  by  exalting  defile  the  pages  of  Trollope,  Diok- 
•mediocrity,  not  by  setting  dullness  ens,   Maryatt,   or  Basil  Hall.    It 
on  a  throne,  and  putting  a  garland   would  be  no  injustice  to  tell  those 
on  the  head  of  vanity,  shall  we  help   who  refuse  to  credit  that  the  South 
in  the  smallest  degree  the  cause  of  has  done  anything  in  prose  or  po- 
Southern  letters.    A  partiality  so  etry,  that  in  their  own  shallowness 
mistaken  can  only  serve  to  depre-  and  stupidity  they  have  found  the 
ciate  excellence,  discourage  effort,  best  reasons  for  dieir  incredulity  ; 
and  disgust  the  man  of  real  ability,    and  they  should  be  sternly  remind- 
We  have  regretted  to  see  the  ten-  ed,  that  because  a  country  annually 
demess  with  which  a  volume  of  in-  gives  birth  to  a  thousand  noodles, 
different  poetry  is  sometimes  treated  it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not 
— for  no  other  reason  that  we  could  now  and  then  produce  a  man  of  ge* 
discover  than  that  it  was  the  work  nius.     Nor   should  any  hesitation 
of  a  Southerner — by  those  few  clev-  be  felt  to  inquire  boldly  into  the 
er   and    well-meaning    critics,  of  manner  in  which  the  tastes  of  our 
whom  the  South  is  not  altogether  youth    are    educated.    Let  it   be 
destitute.    The  effect  of  this  ill-  asked  on  what  principle  we  fill  our 
judged  clemency  is  to  induce  those  chairs  of  belles-lettres ;  whether  to 
who  are  indisposed  to  admit  the  discharge  properly  the  duties  of  a 
claims  of  Southern  literature  upon  critical   teacher,   a    thorough   ac- 
their  admiration,  to  look  with  sus-  quaintanoe  with  English  literature 
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be  not  a  rather  indiBpensable  requi-  the  curricolum  in  other  respects — 
site,  and  how  it  is  that  in  one  ineti-    would  be  attended  with  the  highest 
tution   a   learned    professor  shall    benefits  to    the    student   and  the 
maintain  the  Course  of  Time  to  be    community.   Such  a  course  of  stady 
the  greatest  of  English  epics,  and  in    would  assist  niore  than  anything 
another  an  equally  learned  profes-    else  in  bringing  about  that  improve- 
sor  shall  deny,  on  the  ground  that   ment  in   taste  which  we  ne«d  so 
he  could  never  read  it,  save  as  a    much,  and  for  which  we  must  look 
very  disagreeable  task,  the  trans-,  especially  to  the  generation   now 
cendant  merits  of  Paradise   Lost,   growing  up  about  us.     We  do  not 
Is  it  not  a  fact,  of  which  we  may    expect  much    from    those   whoae 
feel  not  unreasonably  ashamed,  that    opinions  are  already  formed.     It  is 
a  student  may  pass  four  years  under    next  to  impossible  thoroughly  to 
these  misleaders  of  youth,  and  yet    convert  a  confirmed  papist ;  and 
remain  ignorant  of  that  most  im-    there  are  no  prejudices  so  difficult 
portant  revolution  in  imaginative    to  overcome   as  the  prejudices  of 
literature — to  us  of  the  present  day    pedantry  and  age. 
the  most  important  of  all  literary        After  all,  the  chief  impediment 
revolutions — ^which    took    plaoe  a    to  a  broad,  deep,  and  liberal  cul- 
little  more  than  half  a  century  ago.    ture  is  her  own  self-complacency. 
The  influence  of  the  new  spiritual    With  a  strange  inconsistency,  the 
philosophy  in  producing  a  change    verypersonswho  decry  Southern  lit- 
irom  a  sensuous  to  a  super-sensu-   erature,  are  forever  extolling  South- 
ous  poetry,  the  vast  difference  be*   em    taste.  Southern  learning,  and 
tween   the   school  represented  by    Southern    civilization.      There    is 
Wordsworth,  and  the  school  repre*    scarcely  acity  of  any  size  in  the  Sooth 
sented  by  Pope,  the  introduction  of  which  has  not  its  clique  of  ama- 
that  mystical    element    into    our   teur  critics,  poets  and  philosophers, 
verse  which  distinguishes  it  from    the  regular  business  of  whom  is  to 
the  verse  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare,   demonstrate  truisms,  settle  questions 
the  theory  of  that  analytical  criti-    which  nobody  else  would  think  of* 
cism  which  examines  a  work  of  art   discussing,  to  confirm  themselves  in 
*' from  the  heart  outwards,  not  from    opinions  which  have  been  picked 
surface  inwards!"  and  which  de-    up  from  the  rubbish   of  seventy 
duces  its  laws  from    nature    and   years  agone,  and  above  all  to  per- 
truth,  not  from  the  practice  of  par-   suade  each  other  that  together  they 
ticular   writers ;   these    surely  are   constitute  a  society  not  much  infe* 
subjects  which,  in  an  institution  de-   rior  to  that  in  which  figured  Burke 
voted  to  the  purpose  of  education,    and  Johnson,  Goldsmith  and  Sir 
may  not  be  overlooked  without  cen-   Joshua.    All  of  these  being  oracles, 
sure.    At  the  risk  of  exciting  the   they  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
derisive  smiles  of  those  who  attach    the  claims  of  a  professional  writer, 
more  value  to  the  settlement  of  a   lest  in  doing  so  they  should  dispar- 
doubtful  accent,  or  a  disputed  quan-   age  their  own  authority.    It  is  time 
tity,  than  to  a  just  definition  of  the   that  their  self  complacency  should 
imaginative  faculty,  or  a  correct  be  disturbed.    And  we  propose  sat- 
estimation  of  the  scope  and  objects  ire   as  the  best  weapon,  because 
of  poetry,  we  avow  our  belief  that  a  against  vanity  it  is  the  only  efiect- 
systematic  study  of  English  litera-  i^e  one.     He  who  shall  convince 
ture,  under  the  guidance  of  proper   this,  and  every  other  class  of  critics 
expounders — even  at  the  expense  of  to   which   we  have  alluded,  that 
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they  are  not  in  advance  of  their  though  large,  is  a  narrowing  circle, 
age,  that  thej  are  even  a  little  be-  The  circle  of  thoughtful  and  earnest 
hind  it,  will  have  conferred  an  in-  students,  though  a  small  one,  is  a 
calculable  benefit  upon  them,  and  widening  circle.  Young  authors 
upon  th'e  South.  are  rising  up  who  have  won  for 
We  shall  not  admit  that  in  ex-  themselves  at  least  a  partial  ac- 
posing  the  deficiencies  of  the  South-  knowledgment  of  merit  The  time 
em  public,  we  have  disparaged  in  must  come  at  last  when  the  public 
the  slightest  degree  the  intellect  of  shall  feel  that  there  are  ideas  char- 
the  South.  Of  that  intellect  in  its  acterizing  Southern  society,  as  dis- 
natural  capacity  none  can  conceive  tinguished  from  Northern  and  Eng- 
more  highly  than  ourself.  It  is  im-  lish  society,  which  need  the  exposi- 
possible  not  to  respect  a  people  tion  of  a  new  literature.  There 
from  whom  have  sprung  so  many  will  be  a  stirring  of  the  public 
noble  warriors,  orators  and  states-  mind,  an  expectation  aroused  which 
men.  And  there  is  that  in  the  con-  will  ensure  its  own  gratification,  a 
stitution  of  the  Southern  mind,  in  demand  for  Southern  prose  and 
the  Saxon,  Celtic  and  Teutonic  ele-  poetry,  which  shall  call  forth  the 
ments  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  poet  and  prose  writer  from  the 
in  the  peculiar  influences  amidst  crowds  that  now  conceal  them,  and 
which  these  elements  have  been  a  sympathy  established  between  au- 
moulded  together,  a  promise  of  that  thor  and  public,  which  shall  infuse 
blending  of  the  philosophic  in  inspiration  into  the  one,  and  height- 
thought  with  the  enthusiastic  in  en  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
feeling,  which  makes  a  literary  na-  other.  Then,  indeed,  we  may  look 
tion.  Even  now,  while  it  is  in  one  for  a  literature  of  which  we  shall 
place  trammeled  by  musty  rules  and  ail  wear  the  honours.  We  shall 
canons,  and  in  another  left  to  its  walk  over  ground  made  classic  by 
own  unguided  or  misguided  impul-  the  imaginations  of  our  poets,  the 
sea,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  it  a  thoughts  we  speak  shall  find  illus- 
quickn'ess  of  perception,  which,  if  tration  in  verse  which  has  been 
rightly  trained,  would  soon  convert  woven  by  Southern  hearths ;  and 
this  essay  into  a  slander  and  a  the  vrinds  that  blow  from  the  land, 
falsehood.  We  will  not  believe  and  the  waves  that  wash  our  level 
that  a  people  with  such  a  mental  coast,  shall  bear  to  other  nations  the 
character  can  remain  much  longer  names  of  bards  who  know  how  to 
under  the  dominion  of  a  contracted  embody  the  spirit  of  their  country 
and  illiberal  culture.  Indeed,  we  without  sinking  that  universality 
think  the  signs  of  a  better  taste  which  shall  commend  their  lessons 
may  already  be  noticed.  The  circle  to  all  mankind, 
of  careless  or  prejudiced  readers, 
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Bear  HousBf  Sept  185-.  inspecdon,  as  they  passed  in  review, 

Mr  Dear  Paul:  She  was  clad,  methought,  in  the 

Your  somniferotts  badget  of  graceful,  flowing  costume  of  her 
Eastern  reminiscences,  over  which  native  mountains,  with  which  we 
I  am  still  oscitant,  restored  many  a  had  no  fault  to  find,  save  that  her 
foot-print,  half  obliterated  in  the  face  was  concealed  behind  that 
path  of  memory,  what  times  we  perfidious  ^yashmac."  But,  Allah- 
used  to  wander  forth  from  our  hoe-  razolsun  1  what  a  pair  of  orbs 
pitable  quarters  on  the  heights  of  beamed  upon  us,  from  that  blessed 
Pera,  in  quest  of  whatsoever  old  little  triangular  opening !  a  mix- 
Stamboul  might  offer  up  for  our  ture  of  moonlight  and  gazelles: 
edification.  Inspired  by  its  effects,  the  thin  gauze-like  texture  of  her 
I  dreamed  a  dream :  I  dreamed  it  vail  barely  sufficed  to  soften,  not 
was  on  a  clear  December  morning,  conceal,  to  curious  eyes,  with  every 
accompanied  by  that  most  estimap  act  of  respiration,  features  of  the 
ble  man,  and  efficient  representa-  most  faultless  symmetry;  and  not 
tive,  the  American  Consul,  we  at  all  dashed  was  she  with  the 
descended  the  steep,  narrow  streets  bluntness  of  our  scrutiny,  but  re- 
of  Pera  towards  Galata,  there  to  turned  with  much  considerate 
take  cAique  for  Scutari,  where  sweetness,  our  smiles,  as  well  as  our 
the  Padisha  ordinarily  attended  gaze.  Perhaps  in  contemplating 
mosque,  and  assisted,  to  the  extent  you.  Potter,  sne  hoped  she  saw  a 
of  a  prayer,  and  the  smoking  of  a  purchaser.  However  that  may  be, 
chibouc,  in  the  services.  for  myself  I  was  suddenly  seized 

As  we  walked  along,  it  was  with  with  strong  matrimonial  prodivi- 

no  ordinary    sensations  we  heard  ties.    The  thought  of   buying  a 

our  friend's  announcement  that  the  wife,  and  she  the  embodiment  of 

oouple  turning  in  from  aside  street,  younp:  dreams;  of  planking  down 

and  walking  hastily  in  advance  of  the  coin,  and  taking  a  receipt  in 

us,  were    Georgians,    father   and  full  from  her  father,  the  instant  of 

daughter,  the  latter  destined  for  the  surprise,  of  ineffable  interest,  of 

market;  to  become  the  **hanoum,''  pleasure  unto  perspiration,  reserved 

(wife)  of  some  Pasha  with  count-  for  the  moment  of  the  removal  of 

less  tails,  or,  peradventure,  of  some  the  vail  with  one's  own  hands,  and 

gouty  old  Effendi.    In  a  moment,  beholding  the  unclouded  heaven  of 

all  the  most  vivid  school'boy  recol-  beauty  revealed  in  toto!      *'*Ah, 

lections,  and   imaginings  of  their  Paul  I"  I  said  aloud  slapping  my 

fairy-like  loveliness    and    beauty,  pocket     ''If  the  beshliks  were 

rushed   to   mind.    I  thought  we  only  more  abundant,  I  fear  some 

exchanged   glances,   and  simulta-   desperate  act  would" but  not 

neously  executed  a  rapid  movement  to  pursue  the  thought — at  least  my 

in  advance,  leaving  our  more  mo-  gentle  Prudence  might,  probably 

dest  and  less  enthusiastic  Consul  in  would,  never  have  realized  the  biiss 

the  rear,  and  took  up  a  position  for  reserved  for  Mrs.  Simon  Grunter. 
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Reflecting  coolly  on  the  past,  I  the  other  tongue-traps  of  his  harsh' 
confess  that  romance  and  sympathy  vernacular ;  lay  out  Monsieur  in  a 
urere  somewhat  misplaced,  hy  her  parley  vous  among  the  idiomatic 
evident  resignation,  yea,  relish  for  mazes  of  his  flowing  diction  ;  fflide 
her  situation.    That  elastic  tread  smoothly,  musically  over  the  liquid 

betokened   no  reluctance .  periods    of  her    own    mellifluous 

They  stopped,  as  I  thought  in  my  Italian  {  administer  copious  mouths- 
dream,  at  the  low  door  of  a  house  ful  of  his  guttural  to  Meinheer ; 
near  the  foot  of  Pera,  where  they  out-talk  a  Turk  on  his  own  ground, 
knocked  and  ^ere  admitted.  We  and  demolish  any  ordinary  Greek. 
saw  the  hem  of  her  ^^feridjee,"  as  Beside  all  these,  had  she  not  appro- 
the  door  closed  upon  her,  and  she  priated  some  crumbs  of  Armenian, 
was  hidden  from  our  view  forever,  and  begun  her  alphabet  with  our 
The  shock  awoke  me.  I  found  I  Wallachian  friend,  the  Count  of 
had  been  dreaming  a  literal  pas*  the  Bullocks?  She  talked  with  us 
sage  from  my  journal,  which  goes  some  time  before  we  discovered  she 
on  to  say,  "shall  often  reflect  on  the  was  not  English,  so  correct  was  her 
fate  of  our  lovely  Georgian."  pronunciation. 

When  recalling  our  sail  up  the  We  smoked  ^^Lataki"  in  those 
Bosphorus,  I  feel  in  the  predica-  days,  Paul,  eschewing  all  meaner 
ment  of  the  poet,  who  found  so  weeds.  Do  you  remember  our  first 
much  more  than  could  be  dreamed,  acquaintance  with  ^*  chiboucs"  and 
far  less  described,  of  gardens,  and  lataki ;  how,  fully  recognizing  its 
aammer  palaces;  enchanting  val-  superior  claims,  we  devoted  those 
leys,  aifd  cypress  groves;  kiosks,  two  live-long  rainy  days  to  its  faith- 
and  scattered  villages.  We 'might  ful  dissipation,  and  acquiring  the 
talk  over  the  romantic  beauties  of  art  of  gracefully  handling  the  long 
Beschiktasche, (the  Sultanas  favour-  cherry  stems?  Mais  revenons  4 
ite  summer  residence),  or  of  the  nos  moutons.  Madame  Giuseppino 
glorious  bays  of  Bebek  and  Bal-  was  none  of  your  mysterious  char- 
taliman ;  admire  the  grand  aspect  acters,  moving  in  a  perpetual  alle- 
of  Anatoli-Hissar,  and  Rumili-  gory,  like  your  Madame  Phloton- 
Hissar,  frowning  at  each  other  from  thogos,  that  enigmatical  individual 
the  shores  of  opposing  continents;  whose  physiognomy  still  haunts  my 
Tisit  again  the  lovely  retreats  of  imagination,  and  who  even  now 
Therapia,  and  Eefeli-koi,  from  comes  floating  into  the  sea  of  my 
whence  we  first  saw  the  Euxine ;  mental  vision,  prodigious,  portly 
linger  again  on  the  borders  of  the  and  precise ;  blunt  and  bulky  in 
Go ksu,  or  heavenly  water,  and  wish  perspective,  like  the  stem  of  a 
to  dwell  forever  in  its  valley  of  Dutch  frigate ;  rigged  in  a  trifle  of 
enchantment.  But  to  what  end  f  all  the  nationalities.  My  dear 
Do  they  not  "present  the  very  view  Paul,  you  were  always  inclined  to 
which  charmed  the  charming  Mary  be  obscure  in  the  matter  of  that 
Mont&gue  ?"  worthy   lady ;  that  she  was  a  de- 

Madame  Giuseppino  was  our  scendant  of  the  ancient  Lacsedemo- 
bostess,  and  used  to  follow  us  with  nians,  and  lived  retired  by  ^  the 
her  smiles  as  we  sallied  forth.  What  sweet  waters  of  Europe,''  was  all 
a  lingual  prodigy  was  Madame  you  would  ever  confess. 
Giuseppino!  at  home  'in  a  half-  I  recall  in  all  its  glorious  fresh- 
score  of  dialects;  a  woman  who  ness  the  prospect  from  our  win- 
could  successfully  withstand  John  dows,  glorious  in  natural  beauty 
Bull  through  the  fatal  th's,  and  all   and  illustrious  associations;  look- 
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ing  to  Scutari  and  the  high  shores  horns ;  visions  of  heing  t^reA  used 
of  Asia  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  to  pass  through  me  as  he  talked, 
laureled  with  the  historic  renown  of  I  reflected  how  the  Grunters  have 
gray  antiquity,  stretching  away  ever  tempered  all  things  with  dis- 
down  Marmora  to  the  blue  outlines  cretion.  But  really  the  bush  exer- 
of  Cbalki,  and  the  paradise  of  cises  and  adventures  would  have 
Prinkipo,  (a  sigh  for  Irene!)  over-  afforded  a  capital  school  of  practice 
looking  nearer  Seraglio  point,  with  for  us ;  we  might  now  have  been 
the  domes  and  graceful  minarets  of  holding  commissions  among  the 
Staraboul,  and  the  Golden  Horn,  Bashi-Bezouks,  and  phasing  Rus* 
pouring  forth  in  panoramic  view  its  sians  in  place  of  the  Count's  bal- 
fleets  of  ^ca'iques''  and  fairy  Kir-  locks.  I  flatter  myself  we  should 
laugirtH;  and  presenting  to  view  have  inscribed  our  appellatioos 
picturesque  gable  and  dilapidated  with  our  swoixls  upon  the  capital 
roof,  from  Galata  to  Dolmabag-  of  the  pillar  of  fame, 
hdsche;  and  Anally  bringing  up  But  I  am  admonished  by  the 
with  a  direct  perspective  into  the  same  **sweet  restorer''  tliat  came  so 
culinary  department  of  the  Russian  opportunely  to  the  aid  of  your  wife, 
Ambassador.  You  know  with  what  to  suspend  fiirther  colloquy  for  the 
commendable  curiosity  we  used  to  present,  lest  a  like  fate  befai  yoa 
watch  the  progress  across  the  court,  also.  I  will  barely  remark  that  this 
now,  of  a  steaming  soup,  anon  of  a  method  of  holding  of  goasipings 
smoking  roast,  now  of  a  pro<^ession  has  decided  charms  for  me ;  for  do 
of  entrees  k  la  Turque,  or  the  you  see,  man,  I  can  go  on  ad  libitam 
^^CadiV  celebrated  dish  of  ^Cod,"  without  fear  of  interruption,  save 
then  of  a  promiscuous  mass  of  from  exhausted  nature?  I  can  ex* 
pastries  and  confections.  I  thought  tend  my  remarks  with  a  dignified 
I^otter,  you  used  to  linger  over  the  disregard  for  your  ^not  so's,"  your 
movements  of  those  edibles  with  "ah,  hut's,"  and  your  ^waitamo- 
something  approaching  to  a  gas-  ment's" — but  I  will  not  pursue  my 
tronomic  absorption.  I  thought  you  advantage.  In  recalling  to  mind 
wo^ld  have  relished  an  invitation  to  our  lingerings  about  those  Eastern 
dinner.  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  shores  rou  have  touched  a  chord 
How  pleasant  used  to  be  our  whose  music  is  ever  grateful.  Ids 
daily  meetings  at  dinner,  with  the  material  sense  they  have  become 
whole-hearted  Wallachian  Count,  the  "kubleh,"  the  holy  point,  of 
How  he  of  the  bullocks  used  to  memory,  where  she  fondest  tarns 
ramble  over  his  native  hills  and  her  pleased  face.  Could  the  chords 
valleys,  and  make  love  to  his  coun-  of  attachment  which  bind  me  to 
try.  With  what  regret  have  we  this  old  ancestral  pile  be  sundered, 
not  recalled  our  inability  to  accept  whither  should  I  turn,  and  whither 
of  his  proffer  to  conduct  us  to  his  direct  my  steps  f  To  the  east  with 
country-seat  near  Drogestoveny,  reverend  tread  would  I  make  my 
where  we  should  be  his  guests,  pilgrimage;  there  in  Kandili,^here 
where  we  '^should  see  his  dear  attachment  strongest  points,  would 
young  wife  and  children,  hunt  all  I  build  my  kiosk  and  plant  a 
day  long  over  the  Carpathians,  or  branch  of  the  Grunter  family.  But 
chase  bullocks  on  the  plains  of  the  adieu ;  when  you  imbibe,  whether 
Doumbritza.  I  must  own  the  pros-  spirits  or  *  their  communications, 
pect  of  the  sport  was  somewhat  afiert-olsun,  (may  it  do  you  good,) 
shorn  of  its  romance  when  reflect-  is  the  prayer  of  your  sincere  fellow 
ing  on  the  prodigious  length  of  their  voyagenr*  S.  G. 
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The  Beare^  5  o^clock^  P.  M,  main  behind  and  bear  his  griefs  in 

P.  S. — My  letter,  owing  to  the  silence.  He  is  of  the  terrier  breed ; 

tardy  movements   of   ray   serving  not  a   large  dog ;  his  expression, 

man,  Gottlieb,  was  not  in  time  for  naturally  sanguine,  usually  wears 

the  mail  of  this  morning.   I  break  an  air  of  meek  dejection.     He  has 

the  seal  to  add  a  few  lines.  a  trait  that  has  puzzled  me  not  a 

I  remember  how  once,  when  con-  little;  although  well  disposed, 
gratulating  ourselves  upon  having  amiable,  and  brave  to  a  fault, 
al  last  reached  home,  after  a  long  he  has  a  habit  of  bullying  all  the 
and  very  wearisome  walk  on  the  little  dogs  he  meets  with.  To  be 
island  of  Malta,  and  while  we  were  sure  he  never  bites,  or  injures  them 
disposing  of  hats  and  coats  in  anti-  seriously,  but  seems  content  with 
cipation  of  a  refreshing  wash —  rushing  against  them  fiercely  and 
the  sudden  roll  of  a  distant  drum  swiftly  as  his  legs  will  carry  him, 
rose  upon  our  ears.  You  immedi-  looking  very  savage,  and  rolling 
ately  suspended  further  operations,  them  over  and  over  in  the  dust, 
liatened,  and  with  a  suddenness  while  he  bestrides  their  prostrate 
truly  alarming,  hurried  on  your  forms,  with  legs  braced  apart  and 
coat  again  in  utter  disregard  of  all  tail  in  air,  enjoying  his  triumph, 
fatigue,  seized  upon  your  hat  and  His  object  appears  to  be  merely  to 
chamois  cane  in  total  disdain  of  give  the  little  fellows  a  good  scar- 
comfort,  and  were  down  stairs,  and  ing,  and  hold  them  in  respectful 
after  the  drum,  before  I  had  time  awe  of  himself — ^how  like  some  hn- 
to  recovjer  sufficiently  from  surprise,  man  bullies  1  Many  a  little  dog 
to  put  in  a  word  of  remonstrance,  owes  him  a  spite,  and  some  that 
or  fairly  to  begin  my  admiration  have  grown  to  big  dogs. 
of  so  much  military  enthusiasm.  But  to  the  incident  A  feud  has 
From  the  window  I  could  see  yoa  long  existed  between  Miserable 
making  your  way  down  street  with  and  the  two  large  dogs  of  my 
long  strides.  neighbour.    They  have   undoubt- 

I  thought  so  much  devotion  to  ediy  passed   throuffh  the   rolling 

the  service  would  not  be  altogether  process  when  puppies.     He  is  fully 

uninterested   in  the  relation  of  a  aware  of  the  actual  state  of  hostil- 

little  military  exploit  that  fell  under  i ties,  for  he  never  ventures  to  ap- 

my  notice  this  day,  although  there  proach    the    vicinity    alone,    nor 

were  no  drums  attending  it — and  with  me,  that  he  does  not  begin  to 

hence  this  addendum.  bristle  up,  and  utter  a  note  of  de- 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  walk  fiance  between  a  whine  and  a 
to  a  neighbours  with  Miserable,  growl,  interspersed  with  barks,  be- 
That  dog,  Potter,  is  a  perpetual  ^re  an  enemy  is  in  sight.  As  we 
puzzle  to  me;  he  has  so  many  va-  entered  the  yard  gate,  I  saw  the 
rieties,  contrarieties  and  excentri-  two  allies  making  a  reconnaissance 
oities  of  character.  He  is  always  from  around  the  angle  of  the  house; 
on  the  watch  for  me  when  I  go  they  gave  each  other  a  knowing 
forth  to  my  walks,  but  with  more  look ;  those  dogs  had  had  their 
than  human  delicacy,  never  offers  heads  together,  and  agreed  upon 
to  advance  a  foot,  unless  I  invite  their  plan  of  operations. 
him  ;  to  be  sure,  he  stands  looking  As  we  were  crossing  the  yard, 
very  miserable,  and  beseechingly  and  Miserable,  all  unconscious  of 
enough,  at  my  departing  steps,  but  the  proximity  of  the  foe,  thought 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  unless  I  himself  in  comparative  safety — as 
invite  him  along,  he  prefers  to  re-  quick  as  thought,  they  executed  a 
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flank  movement  upon  him.  It  was  sooner  had  they  turned,  and  were 
beautifully  conceived  and  executed,  quitting  the  field,  than,  like  the 
The  charge  was  tremendous;  the  hero  of  Marengo,  collecting  his 
impinging  awful.  Miserable,  as  scattered  forces  for  a  grand  effort  to 
soon  as  made  aware  of  the  danger-  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  he 
ous  state  of  affairs,  by  the  uproari-  made  an  assault  upon  their  rear, 
ous  yelping  and  barking  that  ac-  so  sudden,  so  well-timed,  so  ener- 
companied  the  assault,  saw  it  would  getic,  and  supported  by  such  a 
be  vain  to  attempt  flight  or  resist-  demonstration  of  bites  and  barka, 
ance ;  he  threw  a  look  of  despair  that  the  two  big  bullies,  taken  en- 
to  me  and  resignedly  braced  him-  tireiy  aback,  and  thinking  the 
self  to  meet  his  fate  like  a  brave  whole  canine  rac^  was  upon  them, 
dog.  Over  be  went;  over  and  setup  a  yelping  and  jumped  for 
over  he  rolled  a  great  many  times,  their  lives.  Berore  they  had  time 
the  big  dogs  straddling  him  ;  now  to  recover  from  their  panic  and 
lost  to  view  in  the  dust  that  was  comprehend  the  true  state  of  the 
raised ;  now  emerging  a^ain  from  case,  Miserable  had  taken  up  a 
a  multiplicity  of  legs  and  tails,  new  strategic  point  behind  my 
Although  he  kept  up  a  continual  se-  legs;  a  position  from  which  he 
ries  of  demonstrations  upon  their  knew  he  could  not  be  dislodged, 
legs,  they  never  once  offered  to  Now,  I  ask,  is  not  this  an  inter- 
bite  him,  but  appeared  perfectly  esting  bit  of  military  history,  which, 
satisfied  to  roll  him.  Then  it  was  but  for  mv  presence,  might  have 
their  object  flashed  upon  me ;  they  gone  unwritten  ?  Could  any  leader 
had  conceived  the  plan  of  paying  have  displayed  more  presence  of 
him  in  his  own  coin  ;  of  testing  his  mind  or  genius,  in  taking  advaix- 
relish  for  the  application  of  his  tage  of  time,  place  and  circum- 
own  tactics.  When  they  had  pun-  stance?  You  should  have  wit- 
ished  him  to  their  satisfaction,  they  nessed  the  air  of  triumph  with 
turned  and  trotted  away,  side  by  which  the  dog,  with  Saranacic  de- 
side,  laughing  over  their  exploit  tails  of  slaughter,  *^  fought  his  bat- 
with  great  satisfaction.  And  now  tie  over  again.**  Probably  his  tail 
comes  the  point,  to  which  I  wish  to  was  never  so  stiff  before, 
call  your  especial  attention.     No  S.  G. 


NUMBER    Till. 

Magnolia  Cabin,  Ala^  186-.  Nine  years  1  would  they  had  flown 

Mt  Dear  Simon  :  over  my  head  without  touching. 

How  time  flies  over  our  heads.  But  they  have  left  unmistakeabie 
Nine  years  ago  to-day  we  were  traces  of  their  passage,  in  here  and 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  a  there  a  silvery  hair  which  my  wife 
petticoated  descendant  of  Mildades,  vainly  plucks  out — its  place  is  sup- 
in  a  doubtful  search  after  the  far-  plied  and  its  position  re-inforoed ; 
famed  field  of  Marathon-— the  term  it  has  returned  with  "  seven  oth- 
doubtful  being  applicable  chiefly  ers,"  quite  as  unwelcome  as  itself, 
because  of  the  guldens  want  of  ex-  ^*  Gray  hairs  are  honourable,''  say 
pertness  in  finding  the  nearest  way.  I ;  and  my  wife  adds,  ^  in  others,** 
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and  I  believe  that  thongh  our  jttdg-  cntion  I  have  seen  it  effect,  the 
ment  oomn^ends  the  proverb,  we  entangled  Greek  would  have  bad 
prefer  to  approve  at  a  distance,  short  shrift. 
Nine  years  of  revel  in  the  prime  of  The  walk  was  certainly  tiresome, 
life,  is  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  through  brushwood,  into  ravines, 
but  the  retrospection  of  those  and  over  hills,  none  the  smoother 
years — the  consciousness  that  the  for  their  connexion  with  classic 
priceless  gift  is  gone  from  us  for-  Pentelicus ;  but  when  we  reached 
ever — that  is  matter  for  serious  the  last  of  a  long  succession  of 
thought.  such,   and   stood   on    the   top   of 

Nine  years  ago  this  rooming.  Mount  Argeliki,  the  delight  we 
the  dawn  found  us  full  of  ardour,  felt  well  compensated  our  trouble, 
despatching  a  hasty  breakfast  of  What  a  place  for  a  bloody  field ! 
coffee  (and  probably  eggs — infalli-  It  seems  lists  prepared  for  the  com- 
ble  resource,)  at  thcs  Hotel  de  bat  of  infantry  or  cavalry.  Before 
Londres,  at  Athens ;  and  early  sun-  you,  looking  northward,  is  a  plain 
rise  beheld  us  rattling  in  a  ricketty  six  miles  long  and  a  mile  and  a 
carriage  over  the  road  to  Eevesias,  half  wide,  bounded  on  three  sides 
in  prosecution  of  our  resolution  to  by  hills  high  enough  to  suggest 
see  the  classic  battle  field  of  Mara-  mountains,  and  on  the  fourth  by 
tbon.  At  K.  the  road  ended  and  the  sea.  Through  what  appears 
the  path  began.  As  we  piqued  to  be  the  centre  of  this  plain, 
ourselves  on  beinff  good  pedes-  though  it  is  considerably  to  the 
trians,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  on  ^uth,  meanders  from  east  to  west 
foot  was  a  mere  trifle,  and  we  did  a  marshy  rivulet,  formerly,  it  may 
not  hesitate  to  undertake  the  walk  be  presumed,  of  greater  conse- 
under  the  guidance  of  the  man  in  quence,  since  it  aspired  to  the 
petticoats,  before  alluded  to.  What  name  of  Marathon  river.  What  a 
a  bright  morning  it  was  and  how  capital  position  behind  the  creek 
vigorously  we  stepped  out.  But  to  await  a  charge,  and  lip  the  sides 
alas  for  our  poor  encumbered  of  the  hills,  off  there  to  your  lefb, 
guide !  In  attempting  a  short  for  batteries  to  pour  in  a  flank 
cut  across  the  wild  hills,  he  got  fire  as  your  enemy  charges, 
himself  and  us,  but  chiefly  his  The  plain  is,  however,  too  nar- 
petticoats — a  fbstinella  they  call  row  for  the  use  of  a  large  force, 
it — ^fearfully  involved  in  brush-  and  this  probably  proved  the  sal> 
wood  and  thicket  Do  you  re-  vation  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  pre- 
member  how  you  had  to  cut  him  vented  them  from  being  outflanked, 
out  once  with  your  big  jack  knife  ?  The  eleven  thousand  men  of  Attica 
It  was  an  act  of  real  charity,  if  not  could  as  completely  occupy  the 
of  positive  necessity.  I  innocently  breadth  of  the  plain,  as  the  forty- 
suggested  cutting  the  petticoat  six  thousand  Persians  (fearful  odds.) 
strings  as  the  readier  mode  of  lib-  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Miltiades 
oration ;  but  a  very  slight,  though  reduced  his  centre  to  a  depth  of 
not  altogether  superficial,  examin a-  three  men  in  order  to  extend  his 
tion  decided  that  another  mode  of  flanks.  The  plan  succeeded,  and 
relief  must  be  resorted  to.  Poor  both  wings  of  the  Persian  army 
Andreascoggi !  how  he  winced  and  were  forced  back ;  and  though  the 
showed  his  teeth  at  the  approach  Grecian  centre  gave  way,  the  pow- 
of  your  formidable  weapon;  and  no  erful  and  triumphant  flanks  wheeled 
wonder,  for  had  he  been  a  Bologna  inward  and  crushed  all  between 
sausage,  and  it  had  done  the  exe-  them.  The  disaster  to  his  centre 
VOL.  y.  26 
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was,  by  the  inspiration  of  his  ge-  making  hiro  mark  out  on  asmooth 
nias,  converted  into  a  source  of  spot  the  relative  positions  of  Mar- 
victory,  and  over  six  thousand  Per*  athon,  Marathona  and   Eevesias, 
sians,  more  than  half  of  the  victor^s   we  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  the 
forces,  fell  in  the  slaughter.    How   principles  laid  down  by  his  great 
badly  you  would  have  run,  Simon,  ancestor  Euclid,  and  to  ooovince 
had  you  been  a  Persian  that  day,   him  that  the  sum  of  two  sides  of  a 
if  you  had  not  made  better  time  triangle   must  always  be  greater 
than  when  you  limped  your  fool-   than  the  third  side«    All  this  with- 
sore  way  to  the  foot  of  the  tumn-  out  either  party  uttering  a  word, 
lus  which  covers  the  Grecian  slain.  Ghampollion  would  have  rejoiced; 
But  the    spirit   of   poesy — ^blank  it    was  the   triumph   of  symbols, 
verse,  not  rhyme-— was  strong  upon   How  often  I  have  smiled  over  the 
you  as  you  uttered  this  address  to   remembrance   of  that  discussion, 
the  place :    "  Sacred  mound !  be-  We  got  the  better  of  the  Greek, 
neath  these  venerable  sods  repose   who  defended  his  aspect  of  the 
the  ashes  of  heroes,  whose  deeds   proposition  valiantly,  and  literally 
have     for    twenty-two    centuries  made  the  dirt  fly  in  the  energy  of 
thrilled  through  the  pages  of  his-   his  gesticulations ;  and  leaving  the 
tory.    Your  remains  lie  peacefully   ouiet  sunlit  plain  behind,  we  wen- 
and  quietly  beneath  the  heavy  turf;  ded  our  way  back,  haply  this  time 
(and  it  wu  a  clayey  soil)  but  the   without  going  astray.    How  well 
splendour  of  your  actions  has  made   we  kept  our  pace  1 — ^it  is  exercise 
the  earth  your  mausoleum,*^  after  even  to  think  of  it.     Andreaacoggi 
which  you  sat  down  and  took  off  finally  lagged  behind,  and   cuaid 
your  shoes — bosom  and  feet  equal-  ocly  be  seen  occasionally,  his  white 
ly  relieved.  garments  standing  out  behind  with 

The  Greek  farmers  went  on  the  velocity  of  his  progress.  What 
ploughing  up  the  soil'  once  fer-  a  relief  it  was  though,  after  oar 
tilized  by  the  blood  of  their  famous  walk  of  full  thirty  miles,  to  sit  at 
ancestors,  following  in  petticoat  our  ease  in  the  crazy  turn -out 
and  tasseled  red  cap  at  the  tail  that  had  served  us  in  the  moraiiig, 
of  lean  oxen,  as  unconscious  of  the  jogging  back  to  Athens  without 
great  associations  which  were  fer-  exertion  of  our  own.  Do  yoa  re- 
menting  in  our  breasts  (you  had  member  the  execrable  wine  of  the 
gotten  your  foot  comfortable  by  country  at  Kevesias  ?  It  seemed 
this  time)  as  the  poor  beasts  that  to  roe  as  though  resin  were  pre- 
plodded  laboriously  before,  and  served  in  barrels  of  wine, 
moved  their  stupid  ears  in  response  Those  Greeks  we  saw  there  were 
to  the  unmusical  cries  of  their  dri-  fine  looking  fellows,  despite  their 
vers.  I  have  a  vivid  recoll^tion  intellectual  degeneracy.  But  the 
of  the  discussion  we  held  with  degeneracy  harmonizes  with  the 
Andreascoggi,  as  to  the  route  we  face  of  the  country,  which,  too,  has 
should  take  in  returning  to  Keve-  lost  its  ancient  features.  Where  are 
sias.  Hi  was  for  going  by  a  more  now  the  *'  vine-clad  hills**  that  ooce 
open,  but  apparently  longer  route,  overlooked  Marathon  9  £ven  the 
leading,  I  think,  by  Marathona,  hav-  foliage  has  disappeared,  and  the 
ing  doubtless  in  his  mind  on  the  hill  sides  and  valleys  are  covered, 
old  way,  the  fear  of  bushes  and  the  if  at  all,  with  underbrush  and 
recollection  of  your  jack  knife,  stunted  trees.  Nothing  can  be 
We  were  satisfied  that  the  route  more  sterile  than  the  view  from 
we  came  by  was  the  shortest,  and   Mount  Argeliki,  and  making  every 
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allowance  for  the  eeaaon,  the  coun-  larais"  before  us ;  and  soon  came  to 

trj  looked  as  though  vivifying  na-  a  poor  hamlet,  once  the  shrine  of 

tare  had  bidden  it  a  final  adieu.  a  mysterious  faith.    Le&ina,  with 

It  was  a  few  days  after  our  ex-  its  half  dozen  cabins,  is  but  a 
cursion  to  Marathon  that,  unde-  8tn<;ken  representative  of  the  fa- 
t erred  by  the  tiresome  exercise  of  mous  Eleusis,  once  resplendent 
that  day,  we  cantered  out  of  Athens  with  temples,  whose  streets  in  Sep- 
in  the  direction  of  Eleusis,  on  a  few  tember  resounded  to  the  tread  of 
days  ramble,  under  the  guidance  thousands  of  devotees,  come  to  as- 
of  the  distinguished  Yann6,  courier  sist  at  the  celebration  of  the  mosi 
to  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  profound  of  the  rites  connected 
had  visited  Athens.  Lest  you  may  with  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks, 
have  forgotten  his  ferocious  aspect,  I  will  not  undertake  to  vouch  for 
let  me  refresh  your  memory  on  the  source  of  the  following  infor- 
this  point  His  dress  was  a  rigor-  mation,  relative  to  these  ceremo- 
ous  raamelnke  as  he  took  pains  to  nies;  but  it  must  have  been 
tell  us,  and  consisted  of  a  red  cap  Yanne,  who  knew  everything, 
and  sash,  disposed  as  a  turban,  from  making  turtle  soup  of  a  ham 
with  the  long  scarf-like  ends  flying  bone,  to  the  private  thoughts  of 
behind,  a  red  jacket,  close  fitting,  King  Otho.  Yann^,  clad  in  his 
with  slashed  sleeves,  profusely  em-  warlike  panoply,  and  muttering 
broidered,  a  sash  about  the  waist,  through  his  big  moustache,  rooral- 
aod  voluminous  pantaloons,  with  a  izing  over  the  faith  of  his  fathers ; 
huge  embroidery  about  the  pockets,  as  Cour-de-Lion  maybe  supposed 
To  his  waist  was  girded  a  formi-  to  have  stood  and  descanted  over 
dable  looking  scimetar,  and  a  belt.  Scriptural  history  by  the  holy  se- 
stQck  with  pistols,  completed  his  pulcbre.  Yann^^s  English,  which 
costume.  A  tremendous  moustache  I  will  not  attempt  to  record,  would, 
gave  the  necessary  fierceness  to  his  no  doubt,  bear  a  favourable  corn- 
countenance.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  parison  with  that  of  the  doughty 
no  sketch  of  the  a;^uu«  he  bestrode,  Richard  in  point  of  comprehensi- 
and    which  afterwards,   under  the  bility. 

▼ery  nose  of  Mount  Helicon,  per  ^^Here,"  said  Yann6,  pointing  to 

formed  the  remarkable  feat  of  turn-  a  few  fragments  of  columns,  '^once 

ing  a   summersault,   and    landing  stood  the  Oeremaicus — the  shrine 

Yann6  fiat  on   his    back  in   the  of  a  hidden  worship  that  subsisted 

middle  of  the  road.  for  countless  years— the  temple  of 

I  think  I  hear  now  the  ai  I  ai's  1  Ceres.     Near  this  spot  it  is  said  the 

of  the  modem  Athenians,  as  our  goddess,  when  roaming  the  earth 

procession  tore  along  the  streets ;  in  search  of  her  lost  daughter,  the 

courier,    travellers,    servants    and  beautiful  Proserpine,  whom  Pluto 

sumpter  mules,   helter-skelter,   to  had  perforce  taken  to  his  regions  to 

Yann6*s  great  delight.  It  was  part  share  with    him   the   pleasures  of 

of  his  programme.    Once  outside  Pandemoninm,(hereYann6  showed 

of  the  town,  our  pace  sobered,  and  a  fine  set  of  teeth)  sat  down  to 

we  moved  quietly  by  the  groves  quench  her  thirst  at  the  fountain  of 

where  Plato  used  to  ruminate  and  Callichoris,    and   to   lament,  with 

teach — through   the  gnarled  and  dishevelled  hair,  and  in  heart-rend- 

sombre  lookinfl^  olive  trees,  along  ing  accents,  the  cruel  woes   of  a 

the  margin  of  the  sea,  under  the  bereaved  mother.    The  site  of  her 

shadow  of  the  '*  rocky  brow,''  where  temple,  of  which  these  poor  stones 

Xerxes    sat,  with    **  sea-born  Sa-  are  the  sole  remains,  marked  the 
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very  spot  watered  by  her  tears.*'  ried  to  two  small  streams  which  ran 
*'It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  down  to  the  sea,  and  bathed  there, 
growth  of  a  culie^  the  origin  of  'An  excellent  institution,'  added 
which  is  lost  far  away  in  the  depths  Yann6,  *  which  has  too  much  fallen 
of  antiquity;  but  it  is  certain  that  into  disuse  of  late.'  On  the  fourth 
for  many  hundred  years  before  a  day  there  was  a  procession  in  honor 
orescent  shone  over  this  land,  of  the  marriage  of  Proserpine. 
(Yai\n6  was  a  furious  patriot  and  (Simon — *  Plato  took  her  to  Gretna 
bad  seen  Marco  Bozzaris)  centuries  Green.')  But  the  sixth  and  the 
before  the  cross  was  reared  on  seventh  were  the  chief  days,  and 
Mount  Calvary,  these  columns  look-  comprised  the  ceremonies  of  initia- 
ed  out  over  the  land  and  sea  of  tion,  the  rites  of  which  are  suppoaed 
Greece,  and  watched  her  fortunes,  to  have  resembled  those  of  modem 
They  have  heard  the  thunders  of  freemasonry,  and  death  was  the 
Marathon,  (Yann6  forgot  that  there  penalty  for  divulging  them.  The 
were  no  big  guns  in  those  days,  but  ninth  and  last  day  was  signalled  by 
the  torrent  of  his  eloquence  disre-  the  spilling  of  two  urns  of  wine, 
garded  trifles)  and  the  shouts  of  an  oblation  significant,  as  Tann6 
victory  from  the  battle  plain  of  thought  that  probably  enough  had 
PlaUea.  When  the  fleets  or  Xerxes  been  drunk.  All  the  ceremonies 
fled  before  the  patriot  valour  of  have  not  been  preserved,  but  doabt^ 
Themistocles,  these  stones  were  al-  less  many  of  them  referred  to  agrri- 
ready  gray  with  age.  For  fifteen  culture  and  the  rural  arts,  of  which 
hundr^  years  they  stood  aloft  to  Geres  was  the  patroness.  Slavea^ 
witness  the  adoration  of  their  god-  bastards  and  prostitutes  were  de* 
dess.  Then  the  faith  they  shrined  barred  from  the  mysteries,  and 
was  forgotten,  and  the  temple  they  afterwards  Christians;  firom  'which 
surrounded  deserted,  and  they  fell;  it  appears  to  me  conclusively,'  aaid 
and  for  another  thousand  years  ruin  Yann6  gravely  *  that  our  holy  reli- 
has  been  creeping  over  them,  until  gion  was  not  respected  formerly  as 
the  earth  once  trodden  under  the  it  now  is.'" 

feet  of  pilgrims,  who  knelt  here,  Turning  away  from  LeMna,  ire 
rises  over  prostrate  column  and  ambled  reflectively  on  toward  Man- 
capital,  dra,  (the  names  smack  strongly  of 
"There  has  been  no  worship  here  the  Mahommedan  conquero^  and 
since  the  days  of  Theodosms,  a  thence  to  Casa,  where  we  passed 
thousand  years  and  more;  but  in  the  night  under  the  shadow  of  Mt» 
the  great  days  of  Greece,  every  fall,  Citheron.  An  inspection  of  the 
nine  days  were  devoted  to  this  fes-  remains  of  a  fort  built  of  ho^ 
tival,  called  also  Demeter,  which  squared  stones,  laid  up  without 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  men  even  cement,  served  to  occupy  the  time 
more  than  the  Olympic  games,  until  Yann^^s  great  feast  was  ready. 
Crowds  hurried  from  all  sides  to  be  when  we  dined  in  a  style  of  impo- 
present  at  the  ceremonies,  over  sing  magnificence,  with  half  a  dozen 
which  the  chief  priest,  or  hiero-  entries.  Our  dining  and  sleeping 
phant,  the  sacred  herald  and  the  room,  as  well  as  parlor,  embraced 
torch-bearer  held  rule.  Every  the  whole  second  story  of  the  ill- 
Athenian  participated  at  least  once  built  khan,  the  ground  floor  being 
in  his  life.  The  flrst  day  was  de-  devoted  to  horses,  and  a  canteen  for 
voted  to  assembling,  greetings,  d;c.  for  the  service  chiefly  of  the  soldiersi 
On  the  second  the  cry  was  "to  the  who  had  a  station  here.  Yoq  may 
water,"  at  which  the  initiated  bur-  recollect,  Simon,  we  had  a  aup  of 
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Bometfaing  hot,  (for  it  vas  Decern-  ctan  Benedict  Arnold.  Some  miles 
ber)  and  then  lighting  our  cigars  we  onward  we  came  to  the  battle  field 
smoked,  and  the  chimney  smoked ;  of  Leuctra,  where  Epaminondas,  the 
and  afler  Yann6  had  left  us  to  our  great  Theban  general,  fought  and 
repose,  we  sat  long  and  speculated  fell,  after  having  defeated  the  forces 
over  the  fortunes  of  Greece,  and  of  Sparta,  and  raised  his  native 
wondered  whether  its  restoration  to  State  to  the  summit  of  her  great- 
something  like  its  former  pree mi-  ness.  His  tomb  is  still  shown  '^on 
nence  were  possible.  But  no  people  the  field  of  his  glory."  At  Thespia 
seems  more  completely  to  have  dis-  we  sat  and  lunched  with  Parnassus 
connected  itself  with  the  fame  of  its  and  Helicon  before  us,  and  the 
ancestry.  We  can  conceive  of  the  fragments  of  a  once  great  town 
possibility  that  Rome  might  again  lying  around  us.  A  wall  contain- 
be  the  capital  of  an  empire  illus-  ing  a  horse  rudely  sculptured  on 
trious  in  arms,  arts  and  literature;  stone  is  said  to  belong  to  the  period 
and  it  does  not  seem  chimerical  of  its  palmy  days.  Quien  lo  sabe, 
that  Italy  might  again  send  abroad  A  ride  of  a  few  hours  took  us 
its  legions  and  disseminate  its  learn-  hence  to  Thebes,  situated  on  a  com- 
ing, conquering  and  civilizing.  But  manding  height  in  the  midst  of  a 
in  Greece  no  such  dormant  power  beautiful  and  fertile  plain.  On  the 
can  be  conceived.  The  barbarous  hill  where  once  stood  the  Acropolis 
despotism  which  overran  and  en-  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient 
slaved  it  seems  to  have  cVushed  all  time,  perhaps  some  of  the  very 
greatness  from  out  the  heart  of  the  stones  ranged  into  their  places  by 
land.  Even  the  poor  consolation  the  music  of  Amphion;  or  some 
of  vaunting  the  dominion  of  their  hieroglyphic  traced  by  the  hand  of 
ancestors  is  not  theirs,  that  domin-  Cadmus,  its  reputed  founder,  fifteen 
ion  is  forgotten ;  and  they  have  no  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
tears  for  their  degeneracy;  for  they  era!  The  modern  town,  huddled 
are  almost  unconscious  of  their  about  the  heights,  looks  mean 
degradation.  The  splendid  heritage  enough,  but  it  is  still  the  second 
of  an  ancestry  preeminent  through-  town  in  Attica  in  importance, 
out  the  world  is  lost;  for  even  the  Hence,  there  is  a  good  carriage 
lanfifuage  and  the  literature  which  road  to  Athens,  the  only  one  then 
embalms  the  deeds,  the  virtues,  and  in  the  country. 
the  renown  of  their  fathers  is,  as  a  Taking  this  road,  we  turned  our 
people,  unknown  to  them.  faces  to  regain  the  khan  at  Casa, 

The  morning  sun  found  us  cross-  which  sheltered  us  last  night,  but 
ing  Mt.  Citheron  by  a  bad  horse-  which  we  were  not  to  reach  with- 
path,  and  passing  over  the  level  out  a  mishap  to  Yann6,  which  took 
plain  of  Plat^a,  and  by  the  .^opus,  him  down  several  pegs  from  the 
m  whose  waters  some  modern  As-  lofty  attitude  he  had  aspired  to  in 
pasias,  with  well-turned  limbs  and  our  estimation  as  courier,  caterer, 
brown  faces,were  doing  their  week's  cicerone  and  patriot.  He  had  all 
washing.  Such  lines  as  the  de-  day  gaily  led  the  cavalcade,  his 
scendants  of  Pindar  now  display  sash-turban  streaming  in  the  wind, 
where  he  may  have  walked  and  and  his  sciroetar  and  pistols  clat- 
mused,  are,  as  you  reluctantly  re-  tering  fearfully ;  or,  if  he  moderated 
marked,  washing-lines.  Here  the  his  triumphant  advance,  and  sub- 
remains  of  the  army  of  Darius  un-  dued  his  pace  to  our  side,  he  dis- 
derMardonius,  were  defeated  by  the  coursed  of  his  own  deeds  of  valour 
Greeks  under  Pausanius,  the  Gre    In  the  late  revolution,  or  sung  an 
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interminable  Ronmelia  song,  which  empty  state  of  the  bottle,  they  ap- 

was  only  interrupted,  and  brought  peared  to  relinquiah  the  design,  and 

to  a  premature  close,  by  his  vaunted  retired. 

steed  coming  down  headlong,  and  The  way  back  to  Athens  lay  over 
flinging  Yannd  some  twenty  feet  in  the  route  of  the  first  day,  and  we 
advance.  For  a  moment,  patriot,  cantered  into  the  city,  or,  rather 
turban  and  scimetar  seemed  com-  Yann6  did,  for  we  declined  to  swell 
pletely  annihilated.  But  Yann6  his  state,  in  the  same  grand  style  in 
was  a  man  of  resources,  and  regain-  which  we  had  left  it 
ing  his  feet  with  great  agility,  he  I  have  now  lived  those  days  over 
shook  his  discomposed  array  into  a^ain.  In  talking  thus  to  you, 
place,  exclaiming,  "II  fautd'esprit  Simon,  I  have  mused  over  Eleusis, 
pour  cela.*' — a  man  must  have  tact  and  delighted  in  the  society  and  the 
to  go  through  that  as  I  did.  It  panniers  of  Yann6.  I  have  fol- 
was  evidently  though  a  contre-  lowed  on  foot  the  picturesque  dra- 
temps,  and  he  gave  the  luckless  pery  of  our  guide,  and  stood  and 
beast,  that  had  caused  his  discom-  felt  the  sun  of  Marathon  lighting 
fiture,  a  dose  of  Hellenic  with  a  up  th>t  view  so  fraught  with  stir- 
pedal  accompaniment,  that  seemed  ring  recollections.  I  have  crossed 
to  arouse  it  to  a  sense  of  its  delin-  with  you  the  dusty  plain,  have  sat 
quency,  and  relieved  Yann6  very  at  the  foot  of  the  tumulus,  and 
much.  After  this  his  tone  was  heard  the  far  off  cry  of  the  ploagh- 
much  moderated,  and  for  the  rest  jnan.  -  The  blue  ./Egean  has  sent 
of  the  way  he  kept  soberly  to  the  its  faint  murmurs  again  to  my  ear, 
rear;  and  though  when  arrived  at  and  the  barren  mountains  about 
the  khan,  he  proceeded  to  redeem  have  left  the  same  desolate  feeling 
his  promise  of  dining  us  on  twelve  on  roy  mind.  Adieu  then,  my  dear 
courses,  to  convince  us  of  the  am  Grunter,  while  the  warm  impres- 
plitude  of  his  preparations  for  the  sion  of  companionship  is  still  upon 
excursion,  Yann6  was  evidently  me,  but  ever  believe  me, 
either  mortified  in  spirit  or  bruised  Your  friend  and  old  comrade, 
in  the  body,  and  not  quite  his  for-  Paul. 
raer  self.    The  courses  it  may  be 

as  well  to  say  consisted,  when  wd       ^-  S-  ^  ^^^^  ^'  ^>^*  "®'  ^  P*^™" 

got  to  No.  6,  of  almonds,  No.  7  of  ^"^  ^^y^^  ^^  »'«<^*"  a  contribution  to 

raisins.  No.  8  of  dried  figs,  No.  9  of  literature  we  made,  passmg  down 

cheese,  No.  10  of  crackers,  and  No.  ^^®  ®1^P«  ^^  Citheron,  to  which  we 

11  and  12  of  table  cloth  and  empty  "^^^^   provoked    by  Yannfe's  gray 

glasses,  for  we  could  make  out  no-  charger  in  front  of  us.     It  was  as 

thing  further.    The  evening  was,  as  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^^'  ^hy  were  the  hwrs 

I  recollect,  little  different  from  iu  boating  from  the  horse's  haunches 

predecessor,  except  that  it  was  in-  f'^^l^  "^  ^^  '^«  ^^^^^  '^^®  ^® 

terrupted   by   a   visit  from   some  "*'"^"**'  hnes, 

Greek  officers,  who  desired  to  share  "The  breezy  call  of  iooense-breathinf 
our  loft  with  us.     Seeing,  however,  morn,  &c., 

the  refractory   disposition  of  the  Because   they   were   from   Gray's 

smoke,    which    steadily    declined  1-e-g.     "The  evil  that  men  do  lives 

using  the  chimney,  or  perhaps  the  after  them,"  Simon.  P. 
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TO   A  TOUl/b   QIRL. 

« 

I. 

Oh !  thou  halt  charmed  me  well, 
Far  more  than  tongue  can  tell, 
Yoti  gOi  my  tweet  Grazelle, 

Go,  singing  free : 
Happy  and  bright  the  skies. 
That  woo  thy  wing  to  rise. 
Bright  as  Heaven's  beams,  those  eyes, 

So  bright  to  me. 

IX. 

Go, — lest  the  sunny  grace 
or  that  sweet,  smiling  face, 
Win  me  to  mad  embrace, 

In  frensies  wild : 
Better  in  peace  depart !  — 
Even  thou,  with  naught  of  art 
May'st  rouse  to  fire  my  heart — 

Thou,  bnt  a  child ! 

XIX. 

Ah !  *t  were  for  both  a  doom, 
Did  thy  sweet,  Innocent  bloom. 
Within  this  breast  re'Iume 

That  ancient  fire, — 
Full  of  the  madd'ning  might, 
Delirium,  not  delight, 
Which  brought  the  heart  to  blight, 

Bringing  desire ! 

IV. 

Better  that  thou  should'st  be, 
Still,  the  dear  child  I  see, 
Laughing,  and  going  free, 

Heedless  of  aught — 
Save  the  glad  song,  the  smile, 
Child-play  and  childish  wile. 
As  innocent  of  guile, 

As  Love  of  thought. 

V. 

I  would  not  have  thee  come, 
Down,  from  thy  native  home, 
Fresh  with  its  matin  bloom, 

To  forfeit  here, 
One  smile  of  that  dear  face, 
Laugh,  motion,  look  of  grace, 
For  which  we  cry  out —  **  Place !  — 

Bright  ones  appear  V 
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TI. 

Alat!  thoQ  little  know'tt, 
How,  round  thy  steps,  a  host — 
Passions  of  erfl  boast,^- 

Crowd  to  consame ; 
Armed  each  with  cunning  power,—- 
Rifling,  as  birds  the  flower, — 
They  sing  thee,  one  short  hour. 

Sing  thee  to  doom ! 

VII. 

Of  all  that  thus  pursue. 
Seeming  most  fond, — and  woo,^ 
How  few  are  brave  and  true ! — 

Scarce  shalt  thou  win, 
One  young  heart,  free  of  blame, 
With  a  fond,  generous  flame. 
Untouch^  with  self  and  shame, 

Unsmutcht  with  sin! 

VIII. 

The  Love,  which  here  they  bring, 
Himself 's  an  earthly  thing, — 
Crawls,  creeps,  without  a  wing. 

So, — without  heart :—  ^ 

Can  make  no  sacrifice. 
And,  with  a  cunning  nice, 
Still  polishes  the  vice, 

To  the  abuse  of  art. 

iz. 

Crawling  about  the  bloom. 
He  robs  the  fresh  perfume, 
Cares  naught,  though  bringing  doom, 

And,  like  a  thief, 
Pursues  his  cruel  toil, 
Not  to  delight,  but  spoil, 
And  turns,  with  serpent  guile, 

The  joy  to  grief. 


Alas !  the  frequent  tale! 

Then  thy  young  hope  would  fail — 

Then  thy  young  heart  would  ail, 

And,  ere  many  days. 
Over  thy  cheeks,  the  red, 
Of  thy  beauty,  would  be  spread, 
With  a  pall,  as  of  the  dead, 

And  with  a  dread  amase ! 

XI. 

Then,  no  longer  high, 
LiAed  to  the  sky, 
Thy  down-looking  eye, 

Would  commune  with  blame, 
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Thy  firde  step  and  grace 
Fleet,  and  leave  no  trace, 
And  upon  thy  face, 

Would  be  shame !  Oh !  shame ! 

XII. 

And  theyM  have  no  care, — 
They  who  wrought  the  snare, — 
When,  no  longer  fair. 

Thou  hast  felt  the  doom ; — 
Of  the  crowd  that  knew, 
Fawn'd  and  fondled  too, 
Scarcely  one  would  strew 

Flo^'rs  upon  thy  tomb ! 


LINKS. 

Too  long,  O  Spirit  of  Storm, 

Thy  lightning  sleeps  in  its  sheath ! 
I  am  sick  to  the  soul  of  yon  pallid  sky, 

And  the  moveless  sea  beneath. 

Come  down  in  thy  strength  on  the  deep ! 

Worse  dangers  they  are  in  life 
When  the  waves  are  still,  and  the  skies  look  fair, 

Than  in  their  wildest  strife. 

There  was  one  I  knew  whose  days 
Were  as  calm  as  this  sky  overhead; 

But  one  blue  morn  that  was  fairest  of  all, 
The  heart  in  his  bosom  fell  dead. 

And  they  thought  him  alive  while  he  walked 
The  streets  that  he  walked  in  youth  ;— 

Ah !  little  they  guessed  the  seeming  man 
Was  a  soulless  corpse  in  sooth. 

Come  down  in  thy  strength,  O  Storm ! 

And  lash  the  deep  till  it  raves ! 
I  am  sick  to  the  soul  of  that  quiet  sea, 

Which  hides  ten  thousand  graves. 
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WBBSTBR's  DIOnOHART. 

We  have  yerj  little  respect  for  States,  imperfectly  bound  together 
that  ineffable  and  undefinable  some*  in  a  common  cause,  in  asserting  their 
thing  which  is  signified  by  the  ex-  independence,  they  had  no  sooner 
preasion  an  American  literature,  inaugurated  a  government  which 
Generally  speaking,  we  have  been  promised  durability  and  strength, 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  plea  for  than  the  paralysis  of  fear  seemed 
something  which  craves  a  tender  at  once  to  come  over  her,  and  for 
criticism.  We  see  no  reason  why  years  it  was  a  vain  boast  to  declare 
we  should  read,  still  less  buy,  a  one^s  self  an  American  citizen.  Far 
bad  book,  because  it  is  American ;  be  it  from  us  to  criticise  in  an  un- 
and  we  have,  perhaps,  even  greater  friendly  spirit  the  administration 
contempt  for  that  which  appeals  to  of  Washington,  or  even  of  Adams ; 
sectional  prejudices.  Literature  is  no  one  should  approach  it  who  has 
eminently  catholia  It  knows  no  not  duly  considered  the  awful  re- 
country— it  despises  corners  and  sponsibilities  which  they  assumed  in 
sections.  Every  book  must  stand  organizing  the  new  republic.  But 
or  fall  by  its  own  merits ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact 
whatever  may  be  the  influence  of  that  they  did  not  assert  and  vindi- 
oliqueism  for  the  time,  the  great  cate  the  dignity  and  independence 
public  will  be  sure  to  pass  a  true  of  their  country  ;  that  these  were 
judgment  upon  every  candidate  for  shamefully  abandoned  by  Jefferson, 
the  laurels  of  literature.  and  that  when  Madison's  Adminis- 

But  while  we  thus  protest  against  tration  was  at  last  kicked  into  a 

the  littleness  of  a  sectional  criti-  war,  they  had  no  sooner  made  the 
clam,  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  im-#  fatal  declaration  than  they  appeal- 

portance  of  recognizing  to  its  full-  ed  as  suppliants  to  the  Russfan  em- 

est  extent  the  claims,  the  honest  peror,  to  implore  his  good  offices 

and  natural  claims,  of  our  coun-  with  the  angry  lion,  whom  they 

try.  had  rashly  dared  to  defy.     Truth 

These  claims  have  been  asserted  to  say,  the  early  history  of  our 
with  success  in  every  department  country  is  not  one  wluch  it  is 
in  which  our  country  has  felt  her-  pleasant  to  dwell  upon, 
self  compelled  to  speak,  and  we  One  cause  of  this  moral  weak- 
think  it  is  high  time  to  vindicate  ness  we  have  long  imagined  to  be 
thedignity  of  £e  language  in  which  the  immense  influx  of  a  foreign  pop- 
she  asserts  this  claim.  ulation,  and  the  consequent  propa- 

The  man  who  numbers  three-  gation  of  sentiments  adverse  to  our 
score  years,  has  lived  through  self-respect  The  opinion  was  en- 
many  changes,  and  has  had  the  tertained  at  that  time,  nay,  is  even 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  country  now,'  that  humanity  in  America 
gradually  emerge  from  a  state  of  has  a  downward  tendency.  That 
degradation  to  a  position  which  it  is  a  fine  country  for  bread  and 
commands  the  respect,  founded  on  butter,  but  that  the  man,  in  all 
fear,  of  the  most  powerful  nations  that  constitutes  him  a  man,  de- 
of  the  earth.  It  has  ever  been  an  clines.  Undue  importance  was, 
unaccountable  phenomenon,  that  therefore,  attached  to  European 
after  the  energy  displayed  by  the  thought    and    action,  so  that   at 
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last  we  began  to  lean  dependently  tain  classes,  and  these  too  consti- 

Qpon  European   opinion  in  every  tuting  a  large  portion  of  the  better 

department.     We  have  always  be-  class  of  our  population.  How  sedu- 

lieved  that  had  Mr.  Gallatin  not  lously  all  Americanisms  in  speech, 

been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  conduct  and  morals  were  eschewed, 

administrations  of  both  Jefferson  not  because  they  were  wrong  in 

and    Madison   would    have  com-  themselves,  but  because,  forsooth, 

manded  more  respect ;  and  we  find  they  would  lower  them  in  the  est!- 

energy  in  our  counsels  and  success  mation  of  the  English  lion,  before 

attending  our  arms,  as  soon  as  that  whom  they  desired  to  make  a  dis- 

gentleman  retired  from  a  place  he  play. 

ought  never  to  have  filled.  When  Mrs.  Grundy  has  long  held  ab- 
Americans,  educated  entirely  under  solute  sway  over  the  people  of  this 
American  influences,  were  left  to  country ;  and  while  every  neigh- 
themselves,  then,  and  not  till  then,  borhood  possessed  its  own  speci- 
the  genius  of  Scott,  and  Brown,  of  men  of  this  powerful  dame,  there 
Macomb,  and  of  Jackson,  taught  was  one  great,  one  general,  one 
both  ourselves  and  our  enemies  supreme  Mrs.  Grundy,  before  whom 
that  Americans  could  defend  the  all  America  quailed.  This  omni- 
country  which  they  had  planted,  potent  Mrs.  Grundy  was  the  Eng- 
And  the  same  sentiment  which  lish  people.  It  was  just  when  her 
rendered  us  weak  in  war  influenced  reign  was  highest,  and  most  defr- 
us  in  every  part  of  our  life.  We  potic — ^for  by  a  natural  principle  of 
were  afraid  even  to  think  for  oar-  morals  as  well  as  of  physics,  the 
selves.  If  an  American  wrote  a  peace  which  followed  the  war  of 
book,  no  one  dared  approve  it  1812  had  brought  with  it  even 
unless  a  favorable  judgment  came  more  abject  submission  to  English 
from  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  when  opinion — that  Noah  Webster  pub- 
judgment  did  come,  it  was  gener-  lished  the  first  edition  of  the  Amor- 
ally unfavorable.  Charles  Brock-  ican  Dictionary  of  the  English  Ian- 
den  Brown,  whose  works  have  guage.  The  boldness  of  the  un- 
forced themselves  into  the  classic  dertaking  created  no  little  aston- 
ranks,  died  a  disappointed  man ;  ishment  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
and  Americans  read  the  works  of  lantic ;  and  if  our  memory  does 
Godwin  and  of  Maturin,  without  not  deceive  us,  the  literary  aristo- 
daring  to  believe  that  their  master  cracy  was  unanimous  in  rebuking 
was  a  humble  citizen  of  Philadel-  the  arrogance  of  the  presumptuous 
phia.  They  could  read  the  works  American.  We  have  now  lying 
of  Irving  with  confidence,  because  before  us  a  critique  which  appeared 
they  were  issued  from  an  English  in  the  Southern  Review  of  May, 
press;  but  it  was  not  nntil  England  1830,  in  which  the  writer's  claims 
had  condescended  to  adopt  Geoffry  to  etymological  knowledge  are  se- 
Orayon,  the  Sketcher,  that  we  dar-  verely  rebuked.  The  unfairness  of 
ed  laugh  at  the  exquisite  drollery  the  criticism  provoked  a  reply  firom 
of  Dtedrich  Knickerbocker.^  Who-  the  lexicographer,  which  was  pub* 
ever  will  amuse  himself  by  reading  lished  in  the  August  number,  and 
the  novel lettes  of  Paulding  or  of  with  it  the  rejoinder,  by  the  critic 
Miss  Leslie,  faithful  records  of  the  to  whom  the  reply  had  been  sub- 
social  condition  of  the  times,  will  mitted.  The  subjects  discussed 
be  struck  with  the  awe  with  which  are  those  which  lie  entirely  beyond 
every  European,  particularly  every  our  knowledge;  but  it  is  quite  ap- 
Englishman,  was  regarded  in  cer-  parent  that  the  critic  had  found  his 
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master,  as  he  is  diiren  to  retort  to 
little  sabterfbges,  which  a  reallj 
candid  aatagonist  would  have  aeorn- 
ed«  We  can  not  at  this  distance 
of  time  TeDtare  to  name  the  wri- 
ter of  these  artidea,  hot  hare 
ereiy  reason  to  believe  that  they 
were  fbmished  to  the  ostensible 
aothor  by  a  Russian  or  Polish  ad- 
▼entmer,  who  was  not  long  after- 
wards detected  in  famishing  for 
the  {M^;es  of  the  Reriew,  ss  origin- 
al papera^  the  translations  from  the 
writings  of  Wachter  and  Fiorillo. 
Mr.  Webster  wss  all  his  life  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  words.  We 
hare  heard  our  late  esteemed  friend 
Babcock  often  say,  that  he  was  the 
first  person  who  ever  sainted  Wash- 
ington the  Generalissimo  with  the 
mosic  of  a  dmoL  Tradition  says 
that  the  stodento  of  Tale  College, 
catching  the  ardor  of  the  times, 
oi^nized  themselves  into  a  mili- 
taty  company,  the  embryo  lexico- 
grapher was  enrolled  as  a  masi- 
cian;  and  when  in  June,  1775, 
Washington  was  hastening  to  take 
the  command  of  the  army  about 
Boston,  the  young  cadets  gave  him 
a  military  reception,  the  first  which 
the  rapidity  of  his  journey  made 
possible.  This  anecdote  is  given 
merely  as  a  pleasing  incident  in 
the  life  of  one  whose  avocations 
seemed  to  lead  him  fiir  from  the 
clangor  of  arms.  According  to  his 
own  statement,  he  appear^  as  a 
lexicographer  as  early  as  1788, 
when  ne  published  an  elementary 
spelling  book  for  fieunlitating  the 
acquisition  of  our  vernacular,  and 
for  correcting  a  vicious  pronuncia- 
tion whicli  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  common  people  of  our 
country.  With  this  his  thoughts 
beffan  to  take  a  loftier  flight,  and 
berore  the  end  of  the  century  he 
had  fully  determined  to  devote  his 
life  to  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete dictionary  of  the  English 
language. 


We  presume  there  is  no  Ameri- 
can who  has  pasMd  the  age  oftwo- 
soore,  who  does  not  remember  his 
dealings  with  Webster^s  elemen- 
tary spelling  book.  It  circulated 
diroughout  the  country ;  no  school 
could  dispense  with  it;  and  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  it  still  maintains 
itself  amid  a  host  of  rival  candi- 
dates for  popular  favor.  We  once 
thou^t  that  the  universal  use  of 
that  book  was  one  of  the  causes  to 
which  might  be  referred  the  almost 
total  absence  of  provincial  dialects 
in  this  country.  Subsequent  re- 
flection has  induced  us  to  modify 
this  opinion,  as  we  may  have  oc- 
casion to  show  before  concluding 
this  paper,  but  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion m  declaring  our  belief,  that  as 
£sr  as  it  was  possible  for  any  book 
to  produce  such  a  result,  it  was 
effected  by  Webster^s  elementary 
filing  book. 

When  on  the  reprinting  of  Ma- 
cauley's  History  of  England  some 
ten  years  ago,  certain  perf*ons  were 
indignant  at  the  use  of  Webster's 
orth<^rraphy,  it  was  asserted  that 
Mr.  Webstei^s  attachment  to  pho- 
netic spelling  manifested  itself  at 
an  earlv  period,  and  that  be  actu- 
ally pu(>lished  a  spelling  book,  in 
whicn  orthography  was  made  to 
yield  submissively  to  the  sound. 
Desirous  of  learning  the  truth  of 
the  story,  we  applie4  to  his  lite- 
rary executor,  and  learned  that  the 
char^  was  well  founded,and  that  the 
work  had  been  performed  at  the  sug^ 
gestion  of  Dr.  Franklin ;  wheUier 
this  was  his  first  essay  or  a  subse- 
quent attempt  we  did  not  learn.  It 
proved  a  failure,  and  the  author 
lived  long  enough  to  change  com- 
pletely some  of  his  views,  and  to 
modify  nearly  all.  We  can  readi- 
ly imagine  and  make  allowances 
for  the  influence  which  a  mind 
like  Franklin^s  must  have  exercised 
over  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
young   lexicographer.    Eminently 
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practical  in  all  his  tendencies,  re**  tion,  which  was  published  in  1840, 

garding  language  as  an  instrument  and  when  he  died,  in  1843,  he  had 

of  thought,  and  not  as  a  subject  just  completed  an  appendix  to  his 

which    lived    in    and    for   itself;  work.  His  dictionary  was  not  onlv 

with  his  imagination  kindled  at  the  the  cherished  child  of  his  life ;  it 

prospect  of  a  political  millenium  was  his  very  life, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  he  to       A  perfect  dictionary  of  a  Ian* 

be  c-ondenined  for  hailing  the  advent  guage  should  contain : 
of  that  period  which  should  make       1.  A  complete  collection  of  all 

the  language  of  America  as  marked  the  words  in  use  in  the  language, 
as  her  virtues  and  her  institutions?       2.  Correct  definitions  of  these 

Having  by  several  preliminary  pub-  words. 

lications  felt  his  way,  having  de-  3.  The  history  of  these  words, 
voted  years  to  the  study  of  com-  which  includes  their  etymology, 
parative  philology  so  as  to  perfect  and  the  variations  which  their  use 
himself;  thirty-five  years  after  his  has  suffered  in  their  passage  through 
first  humble  attempt,  he  launched  the  language. 
into  the  world  that  American  Die-  4.  The  generally  receiyed  ortho  - 
tionary  of  the  English  language,  graphy ;  and 
which  even  now  a  large  body  of  5.  (Which  is  of  far  less  import- 
American  readers  and  writers  do  ance.)  An  attempt  by  signs  and 
not  hesitate  warmly  to  disavow.  marks  to  convey  the  generally  ao- 

When  Dr.  Johnson,  after  a  la-  cepted     pronunciations    of    these 

bour  of  about  five  years,  published  words. 

his  dictionary,  he  became,  almost  If  the  judgment,  taste  and  oppor- 
immediately,  the  autocrat  of  the  tunities  of  learning  of  the  lexicog- 
repubffc  of  letters.  His  name  be-  rapher  permits,  he  should,  further : 
came  ffimous,  and  his  company  a  6.  Discriminate  between  such 
passport  to  reputation.  In  a  few  words  as  are  strictly  good,  and 
vears,  whilst  still  in  the  prime  of  those  whose  respectability  is  ques* 
life,  a  royal  pension  saved  him  from  tionable ;  but  this  opens  wide  the 
the  necessity  of  compulsory  labour,  field  for  the  introduction  of  provin- 
and  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age  cialisms,  idiotisms,  and  archaisms; 
without  a  suspicion  that  his  best  and  here,  especially,  will  the  best 
passport  to  immortality  was  the  lexicographer  be  vulnerable — here 
wine-bibbing  toady,  whom  he  tole-  every  caviller  stands  on  firm  ground, 
rated  about  his  person,  for  the  sake  and  bad,  indeed,  must  be  his  cause 
only  of  the  steams  of  adulatory  in-  if  he  cannot  find  his  author  trip- 
cense  which  he  incessantly  offered  ping, 
at  his  shrine.  Now,  of  these  requisites  for  a 

Far  different  was  the  fate  of  the  perfect  dictionary,  one  must  be 
American  lexicographer.  The  pub-  grossly  prejudiced  who  will  deny 
lication  of  his  dictionary,  the  work  that,  in  the  first  two  respects.  Web- 
to  which  he  had  devoted  a  life,  (he  ster's  Dictionary  is  not  only  unex- 
was  now  seventy  years  old,)  was  ceptionable,  but  that  it  is  far  in  ad- 
the  signal  for  furious  attacks  from  Vance  of  any  other.  In  fact,  some 
all  quarters;  and  the  veteran  litU'  may  reasonably  question  the  taste 
raieur  was  engaged  for  the  remain*  and  judgment  which  have  admitted 
der  of  his  life  in  defending  the  so  many  words;  and,  if  we  may  ji)dge 
work  which  he  had  so  carefully  from  a  prospectus  which  now  lies 
constructed.  He  lived,  however,  to  before  us,  a  fourth  edition  will  soon 
satisfy  the  demand  for  a  second  edi-  be  issued,  in  which  the  additional 
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words  will  be  numbered  by  tboa-  book.  In  all  parely  Bnglkh  wofdi, 
isnds.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how*  where  an  Ai^o  Saxon  word  pre- 
ever,  that  aa  a  word-book,  a  fiiult  oedes  it,  a&  e.  g.,  Breecan,  brnk ; 
like  this  is  one  to  be  coraoiendeil ;  then,  unqnestionabij,  this  Saxon 
the  more  words  a  lexicographer  word  is  the  origin  of  ita  English 
gives  ns,  the  more  he  throws  us  np-  equivalent.  So  far  and  no  further 
on  our  own  judgment  This  is  em*  does  Mr.  Webster  pretend  to  teach 
phaticaliy  a  word -creating  age.  — and  so  Csr  no  one  will  or  can  dis- 
Let  the  diligent  collector  arrange  pute  his  position.  All  the  rest  is  a 
and  define  them. — Their  life  or  mere  comparison  of  the  equivalent 
their  death  depends  upon  the  fu-  vernacular  in  other  languages,  be- 
ture.  ginning  with  the  cognate  Ian* 
With  regard  to  the  third  point,  guages,  and  ending  with  those 
we  mnst  make  a  distinction.  So  known  languages  which  are  most 
far  as  the  history  of  the  word  in  remote.  No  qaestion  is  raised,  far 
the  English  language  is  concerned,  less  settled,  as  to  priority  in  the  use 
Welister  roust  yield  the  palm  to  of  the  word.  It  is  presumed  that  the 
Richardson.  In  fiict^  the  great  same  necessity  for  the  word  caused 
value  of  this  Ifist  named  dictionary  it  to  be  used  in  all  languages;  and 
consists  in  the  chronological  array  the  only  inference  which  is  even 
of  writers  who  have  used  the  word  suggested  is^  that  when  a  marked 
in  question,  thus  presenting,  at  a  similarity  occurs  in  all  the  Ian- 
single  view  to  the  reader,  what  may  gfUflges,  it  must  be  considered  a 
be  called  the  domestic  history  of  well  preserved  relic  of  that  primi- 
the  word.  As  for  etymology  prop-  tive  tongue  which  was  need  when, 
er,  or  the  tracing  a  word  to  itsderiv-  as  Holy  Writ  informs  us,  all  the 
ative,  our  author  may  safely  chal-  world  was  of  one  language  and  one 
lenge  a  comparison  with  any  of  his  speech. 

rivals — and  as  a  work  on  oompara-  It  is  on  the  fourth  point,  howev- 
tive  philology,  we  do  not  know  its  er,  that  of  orthography,  that  all  the 
equal.  And  here  it  may  not  be  critics  have  felt  themselves  at  lib- 
amiss  to  call  attention  to  his  own  erty  to  denounce  Mr.  Webster,  and 
notion  of  etymology,  and  vindicate  there  are  not  a  few  who  honestly 
him  from  a  charge,  brought  Against  believe  that  adherence  to  his  sya- 
him  in  sheer  ignorance,  of  being  tern  is  a  step  backward  in  the  cause 
fanciful,  and  more  ingenious  than  of  learning.  In  this  respect  Mr. 
really  learned.  Some  curious  per-  Webster  has  met  with  the  fate  of 
son,  for  example,  will  find  a  pure  Mr.  Wordsworth.  When  the  la^ 
Saxon  word,  e.  g.,  break ;  he  will  ter  published  his  untenable  theory 
find  under  it  a  reference  to  the  on  the  subject  of  the  poetical  dic- 
Saxon,  the  Swedish,  Danish,  Dutch,  tion,  the  critics  collated  together 
German,  Welsh,  Irish,  Spanish,  everyfeebleverse  which  he  hsid  writ- 
Latin,' Greek,  Hebrew,  ^.  He  ten,  took  them  as  fair  illustratioas 
cries  out  incx>ntinently,  that  Mr.  of  his  own  poetical  charai'ter,  and 
Webster  has  derived  the  common  then  unsparingly  condemned  him. 
English  word  6re(iikfrom  a  Hebrew  It  was  vain  to  show  that  theae  were 
primitive.  Begging  our  entices  only  blots,  which  might  mar,  but 
pardon,  it  is  not  Mr.  Webster's  could  not  obscture  the  merit  of  what 
fancy,  but  his  own  ignorance  which  he  had  written  that  was  truly  val- 
speaks ;  and  he  condemns  the  au-  uable.  The  essay  seemed  to  be 
tfaor  for  that  which  constitutes  no  written  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
small  portion  of  the  value  of  his  these  very  passages  upon  the  pop- 
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nlar  admiration,  ADd  this  was  an  of-  which  he  professes    to    illastratey 
fence  which  could  not  remaiD  un-  and    is    not    allowed  to  legislate 
punished.    In   process  of  time  a  on  his  own  authority ;  so  the  lexi- 
compromise  was  effected.    In  sub-  cographer  must    content    himself 
sequent  editions,  some  of  the  most  with  faithfully  reporting  what  ap* 
^aringly  offensive  verses  were  either  pears  to  be,  correct  usage,  and  not 
recast  or  obliterated,  and  the  pub-  presume  to  determine  that  to  be 
licgave  the  writer  due  credit  for  the  correct,  which    custom    does  not 
really  good  things  which  he  had  sanction.    As  in  the  case  of  disput- 
written.     Thus  it  was   with    Mr.  ed  or  divided  custom,  the  gramma- 
Webster.    All  the  abuse  which  he  rian   may  exercise  his  own  judg* 
aoatained  was  caused  by  his  pecu-  ment  and  pronounce  accordingly, 
liar  spelling  of  about  one  hundred  so  may  in  like  cases  the  lexicogra- 
words.     It  was  vain   to  say  that  pher.     We  have  no  doubt  but  that 
in  some  words  he  had  only  returned  a   large  roaiority  of  his  peculiar 
to  the  standard  before  Johnson  had  views  would  nave  been  adopted,  had 
changed  them ;  that  in  others  he  he  in  the  first  place  conformed  to 
had  conformed  to  analogy,  in  oppo-  usage,  and  under  each  word  entered 
aition  to  usage ;  that  in  others  he  his  objections  and   suggested  his 
bad  merely  met  and  encouraged  a  improvement.    Many  would  have 
Rowing   tendency ;    and   that   in  listened  to  the  voice  of  persuasion, 
others  he  had  taken  etymology  as  who  shut   their  ears   resolutely  to 
bis  guide.    The  critics  treated  the  the   dogmatic   voice  of  one  who 
dictionary  as  they  did  the  poetry  of  spake  as  if  clothed  with  authority ; 
Wordsworth. — They  insisted  that  and  to  all  such,  Websterisms  will 
these  words  constituted   the  very  forever  remain  foul  blots,  to  which 
essence  of  the  dictionary,  and  to  be  the  language  shall  never  submit 
a  Websterian  was  to  incur  at  once  The   longer  we  live  the  mora 
the  double  stigma  of  Americanism  sceptical  ^o  we  become  on  the  sub- 
and  ignorance.    Mr.  Webster  was  ject  of  orthography.     We  would 
firm.     He  died  in  the  full  odour  of  once  have  wagered  that  we  could 
the  Websterian  faith  ;  but  we  ob-  write  a  score  of  pages  without  corn- 
serve  that  his  editors  have  proposed  mitting  a  blunder— we  would  by 
a  compromise.    In  the  last  edition  no  means  risk  any  money  on  such 
both  modes  of  spelling  the  ques-  a  hazard  now.    Every  body  seems 
tionable  words  are  given,  and  the  to  have  his  standard.     We  think  it 
reader  is  allowed  the  liberty   of  is  a  pity.    A  word  misapplied,  or 
choice.  used  in  a  sense  different  from  usage, 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  pro-  sometimes  calls  thought  into  exer- 
nouncing  Mr.  Webster  in  error,  in  cise;  but  a   word  peculiarly  spelt 
this  whole  matter.     What  consti-  arrests  thought,  diverts  it  from  its 
tutes  a  language  ?    Surely,  the  cus-  subject,  and  directs  it  to  the  strange 
tom  of  those  who  speak  it ;  and  cus-  orthography.    This  is  a  perpetual 
torn  is  as  binding  in  matters  of  or-  blot  in  the  writings  of  Archdeacon 
thography   as  of   grammar.    No  Hare.  Weleavehistrain  of  thought 
tyrant  so  capricious,  she  will  give  to  wonder  at  his  peculiar  formation 
no  reason  for  her  practice,  and  if  of  some  preterites.  It  is  just  such  a 
the  whim  seizes  her,  she  over-rides  blunder  as  a  speaker  makes,  who 
antiquity,  analogy  and  etymology,  pays  studied  attention  to  his  voice 
As   the  grammarian   is  bound  to  and  gesticulations.    You  lose  sight 
collect  the  usagesof  the  people  who  of  the  discourse  in  admiration  of 
apeak    and    write    the    language  the  actor.    This  is  a  very  curious 
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phenomenon — a  misapelt  word,  one  affeoted  spelling  is  troe  in  thie 

which  is  80  either  through  igoor-  pect    The  one  is  a  perpetual  teaae; 

ance  or  heedleasneae,  is  scarcely  ob-  the  other  oarries  its  apology  in  its 

served ;  often  it  is  unnoticed,  or  if  front,  and  is  pardoned  even  before 

noticed,  does  not  for  an  instant  dis-  it  is  noticed.    The  best  mle  for 

turb  you;  but  every  instance  of  af-  pronunciation  is  to  conform  to  the 

fectation  in  spelling  is  an  offence,  best  standard  of  your  neighbour- 

You  unconsciously  look  for  ntore  hood.    Be  natural;  be  yourself; 

examples,  and    at    last  you    find  and  you  will  be  respeoted.    The  in* 

yourself  engaged  in  a  spelling  les-  stant  you  fly  to  Mrs.  Grundj  for 

son,    when    you    expected   to   be  her  decision,  you  lose  yourself  get 

reading  the  production  of  a  deep  into  a  false  position,  and  are doooied 

thinker.  so  long  as  you  remain  there,  to  the 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  longer  on  roost  abject  kind  of  slavery,  that  of 

this  subject.     We    condemn   the  your  own  self-condemnation, 
dogmatism  which  presided  over  the       It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  most 

first  edition;  but  are  ready  to  ac-  celebrated  compilers  of  pronoundng 

cept  the  compromise  offered  by  his  dictionaries  were  not  Englishmen. 

editors  in  the  third.  Sheridan  was  an  Irishman,  Walker 

The  last  point  which  is  to  be  re-  a  Scotchman.  They  felt  the  im- 
garded  in  a  dictionary,  is  its  utility  mense  disadvantage  of  a  provincial 
as  a  guide  to  pronunciation.  In  position,  and  they  bestowed  more 
regarding  it  as  a  department  in  pains  on  learning  how  to  pronounoe 
lexicography,  we  have  merely  spok-  English,  than  would  have  sufficed 
en  in  compliance  with  the  popular  for  learning  several  valuable  Ian- 
opinion.    As  to  its  utility,  we  are  guages. 

utterly  sceptical.     It  is  to  be  re-       And  this  brings  us  to  a  very  im- 

marked  that  no  one  consults  a  die-  portant  inquiry :    What  standard 

tionary  for  pronunciatign,  except  should  be  adopted  by  the  compiler 

those  who  are  generally  pretty  well  of  a  dictionary  in  this  country !  To 

qualified  to  dispense  with  its  ser-  cive  another  form  to  the  question^: 

vices.  And  in  most  cases  of  dispnt-  What  language  should  be  repre- 

ed  pronunciation  among  educated  sented  by  a  dictionary  compiled  for 

men,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  use  of  Americans  f    The  most 

each  party  will  be  supported  by  the  obvious  answer  to  this  question  is, 

views  of  some  one  who  assumes  to  the    English     language,    without 

speak  by  authority.    Now,  what  doubt;  for  English  is  the  language 

means  all  this,  but  that  pronuncia-  of  the   American   people,     if  by 

tion  is  unsettled;  that  usage  has  the    English   language  is    meant 

not  determined  the  word  in  ques-  the  language  of  the  English  peo* 

tion  ?    A  pronunciation  decidedly  pie,  then   it  is    not  strictly  true 

vicious  is  not  to  be  cured  by  a  die-  that  English  is  the  language  of 

tionary ;  a  departure  from  usage  in  the  American  people.    The  same 

any  given  word  is  a  matter  of  no  word  is  not  unfrequently  used  in 

consequence.    If  a  man  is  well  bred  the  two  countries  in  different  sen- 

and   well   educated,  he  need   not  ses;  thus:  to  recUize^  in  England, 

trouble  himself  about  his  pronnuci-  means  to  bring  into  being;  also,  to 

ation.     The  instant  he  does  so,  he  convert  anything  into  real  estate; 

becomes  affected,  and  affectation  is  in  this  country  it  is  most  generally 

the  greatest  vice  in  language.  The  employed  to  signify  a  vigorous  ef- 

same  remark  which  we  have  al-  fort  of  the  imagination.    An  Am- 

ready  made  about  bad  spelling  and  erican  speaks  of  a  bcUanee^  when  an 
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Bngliftbinaii  will  say  a  remainder.  Shall  he  give  the  words,  but  cau- 
A  eUver  American  is  a  sood-na-  tion  his  readers  that  thej  have  the 
tnred  fellow,  a  clever  En^pishmsn  American  taint?  Then  he  only 
18  one  possessed  of  skill  and  address,  proclaims  himself  a  flunky. 
An  American  contemplateiy  while  Unquestionably,  the  language  of 
an  Englishman  intends.  An  Ameri-  a  people  is  the  language  which  they 
can  has  his  worn  boots /osMii,  while  speak;  they  who  write  as  they 
an  Englishman  has  his  footed.  An  speak  write  naturally,  write  grace- 
American  goes  for  war,  while  the  fully,  write  well.  They  who  speak 
Englishman  t#  for  peace.  An  Am*  one  language  and  write  another, are 
eriean  is  an  influential  man,  an  En-  ever  stiff,  forced  and  unnatural, 
glishroan  has  influence.  In  the  And  this  is  the  inevitable  fate  of 
settlement  of  accounts,  an  American  every  man  who  feels  that  his  Ian- 
will  produce  his  offset,  while  the  guage  is  degraded  to  a  provincial 
Englishman  is  equally  readv  with  dialect 

his  setoff.  An  American  rtdes  in  Before  the  union  of  the  two 
bis  carriage,  an  Englishman  only  kingdoms  Scotland  had  a  literature 
on  horseback.  An  American  finds  peculiarly  her  own.  Her  writers 
a  school  of  fish,  an  Englishman  a  felt  no  reproach  of  vulgarity  in  the 
shoal.  An  English  bill-broker  is  use  of  her  native  dialect,  and  if  the 
an  American  ikaver ;  an  English  literature  was  not  so  rich  as  that  of 
porker  is  an  American  $hote ;  an  England,  it  was  rich  in  proportion 
£nglish  distillery  is  an  American  to  its  relative  population.  The 
MtiUhouse ;  an  English  shareholder  union  came,  and  every  Scot  who  as- 
in  a  bank  is  an  American  stock-  pired  to  write  made  it  bis  first  study 
holder.  An  Englishman  oversets  to  shake  off  the  vulgarity  of  provin- 
his  wagon,  an  American  upsets  his.  cialisms.  Scotland  has  produced 
An  English  plant  droops,  an  Ameri-  many  eminent  contributors  to  En- 
can  wilts.  An  English  political  glish  literature,  and  she  has  fondly 
intriguer  is  an  American  toire-pul-  hoped  that  their  works  might  serve 
ler.  Your  hint  has  furnished  the  to  illustrate  the  wealth  of  the  En- 
Englishman  with  a  notion  or  fancy ;  glish  langruage.  Let  us  see  what 
it  has  given  the  American  a  wrin-  Archdeacon  Hare  says  of  the  Scotch 
kle.  An  English  nose  of  wai  is  an  English :  **  A  sort  of  English  has 
American  dough-face.  An  English  been  very  prevalent  during  the  last 
servant  is  an  American  help  ;  a  dis-  hundred  years,  in  which  the  senten- 
agreeable  companion  is  an  Ameri-  ces  have  a  meaning,  but  the  words 
can  ugly  customer,  have  little  or  none.  As  in  a  mid- 
Every  one  who  has  paid  any  at-  dHng  landscape  the  general  outlines 
tention  to  what  are  called  Ameri-  may  be  correct  and  the  forms  dis- 
canisms  knows  that  the  table  of  tinguishable,  while  the  details  are 
difierences  may  easily  be  spread  hazy  and  indefinable,  and  confused ; 
over  several  pages.  Now  what  is  so  here,  the  abstract  proposition 
an  American  lexicographer  to  do  f  designed  to  be  exprest  is  so ;  but 
Shall  he  ignore  Americanisms,  and  hardly  a  word  is  used  for  which 
use  such  words  only  as  pass  cur-  half  a  dozen  synonyms  might  not 
rent  in  England  ?  Then  he  ignores  have  stood  equally  well ;  whereas, 
his  country,  his  breeding  and  his  the  test  of  a  good  style,  as  Cole- 
language,  and  is  trebly  a  traitor,  if  ridge  observes,  is,  its  untranslata- 
hia  contemptible  flunkeyism  does  bleness  in  words  of  the  same  laii- 
not  make  the  crime  impossible  to  guage  without  injuty  to  the  mean- 
his  littleness.  ing.  This  may  be  called  Scotch 
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English;  not  m  being  eaelmtveij  gaged,  are  settling  the  qnettUm  ia 
tbe  property  of  oar  northern  brelh-  iavoar  of  the  ooantrr,  more  decided- 
roi ;  hitt  becaofle  tbe  celebmted  ly  perhape  beeauee  of  their  nnooii- 
Scotch  vrritere  of  the  last  century  ecstoasoesi.  The  battle  ia  not  yet 
are  in  the  fint  rank  of  thoae  who  over,  bat  it  reqatrea  no  spirit  of 
have  emboweled  the  eabetantial  prophecy  to  foresee  tbe  result.  The 
roast  beef  and  plnm-podding  En-  American  langoage  is  destined  as 
glish  of  oar  forefathers.'^  Compli-  sorely  to  be  heard  and  read,  as  the 
mentary,  certainly,  to  Scottish  van-  American  republic  is  to  fulfil  its 
ity,  and  an  ample  recompense  lor  manifest  destiny.  And  the  time  is 
the  wilful  abandonment  of  their  na-  not  hr  distant  when  this  truth  will 
tire  language.  But  when  a  Scotch-  be  felt  and  acknowledged, 
man  writes  his  vernacular  without  Of  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
affectation,  and  withoot  fear,  he  can  the  English  is  the  most  composite, 
extort  admiration  from  even  the  Its  strength,  as  well  as  its  beauty,' 
most  cold-blooded  critics.  Bums  is  lies  in  its  catholicity.  The  language 
great,  not  in  spite  of  his  language,  of  America  is  destined  to  be  more 
but  because  of  it  Whenever  he  composite  still,  and  will  not  proba- 
atterapts  to  write  English  he  finils.  bly  be  inferior  to  its  great  mother* 
In  his  vernacular  he  is  equal  to  the  It  is  the  fashion  in  England,  now-a- 
greatest  days^  to  valne  Saxon  purity  of 
Another  curious  fact  may  here  speech ;  it  will  be  our  fashion  to 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  admire  English  purity — each  Ian- 
history  of  English  literature.  As  guage  adopting,  as  its  test  of  pore 
the  most  successful  orthdepists  were  simplicity,  that  which  approximates 
not  Englishmen,  so  the  most  sue-  nearest  to  its  mother  tongue.  Sax* 
cessful  verbal  critics  have  been  on  parity  will  never  be  dmracter- 
S<v»tchmen.  Campbell  and  Blair  istic  of  the  Americans.  When  na- 
have  hardly  yet  been  displaced  tive  genius  in  England  breaks 
from  the  throne  of  rhetorical  criti-  through  the  fetters  of  poverty,  and 
cism.  Is  not  this  excellence  the  soars  into  the  region  of  cultivated 
result  of  a  conscious  sentiment  of  thought,  then  all  the  words  which 
the  incongruity  whidi  exists  be-  have  been  nursed  among  the  hum- 
tween  the  written  and  the  spoken  ble  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  come 
language  of  the  critics  ?  out  clothed  in  the  garb  of  refine- 
Now,  shall  we  voluntarily  place  ment,  and  a  new  element  of  beauty 
ourselves  in  tbe  position  of  the  is  brought  to  light  from  the  gloomy 
Scotch,  and  while  the  tendency  of  recesses  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
our  speech  is  to  depart  further  and  crouched.  The  Saxon  dialect  is 
further  from  the  English  idiom,  never  a  stranger  to  English  ears. 
adopt  a  style  of  writing  which  shall  The  child  hears  it  in  the  soothing 
be  at  variance  with  our  style  of  tones  of  his  nurse;  he  learns  it 
speech  f  Shall  we  be  natural,  or  from  conversing  with  his  servants^ 
affected,  stiff,  or  graceful  ?  Shall  The  old  words  of  the  nation  are  si- 
we  be  Americans,  or  only  Anglo-  lently  preserved  in  the  humble 
Americans  f  At  present  there  is  a  abodes  of  the  people,  ready  at  the 
war  between  the  so  called  educated  moment  of  need  to  spring  up  to 
classes  and  the  multitude ;  while  the  upper  walks  of  life,  and  thus 
the  former  look  anxiously  to  Lon-  the  3axon  element  of  the  language 
don  for  authority  and  direction,  the  is  continually  coming  up  to  enrich 
latter,  heedless  of  the  struggle  in  and  beautify  the  English  langnage. 
which  they  are  unconsciously  en*  All  this  we  must  forego.    Our  peo- 
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pl«  are  not  a  Saxon,  but  a  mixed  only  shame  will  be  that  be  was  onoe 

people.     We  have  no  nnderlying  ashamed. 

element  from  which  we  can  at  need  Shall  the  American  lexicogra- 
enlarge  our  vocabulary.  The  child's  pher  include  all  these  words  in  his 
nurse  at  the  South  is  a  negro,  a  dictionary?  Of  the  lar^e  mass 
person  who  has  no  language.  At  even  now  floating  in  our  language 
the  North  she  is  a  Celt;  a  German,  it  is  certain,  that  while  some  will 
a  Frenchwoman.  All  these  live  to-  maintain  their  position  others  are 
gether;  as  no  common  bond  of  doomed  to  a  transitory  existence, 
lan/sruageunites  them,  they  seek  one  But  no  one  can  predict  with  anj^ 
in  English,  but  it  is  the  English  of  certainty.  He  must  therefore  ex- 
to-day,  not  the  deeply  rooted  En-  ereisecaution,  boldly  adopting  tliose 
glish  of  the  Island.  As  the  Saxon  words  which  have  been  used  by  go^ 
of  Alfred  is  the  starting  point  of  the  American  authority ;  and  in  those 
English,  so  is  the  English  of  Shaks-  which  are  less  fortuna'te,  noting  the 
peare  that  of  the  American.  Be-  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
yond  this  he  cannot  go.    But  Ian-  used. 

guage  can  no  more  be  stationary       All  honour  now  to  the  memory 

tiian  society.     What  then  are  we  of  Noah  Webster.     He  had   the 

to  do  when  our  needs  require  a  new  sagacity  to  discover  the  tendency 

word  ?    We  have  no  past,  to  which  of  the  American  language,  and  the 

we  can  fall  back;  our  only  hope  patriotism   to  accept  it  with  the 

lies  in  invention.  other  blessings  of  this  new  repub^ 

We  have  no  fancy  for  these  in-  lie.     He  had  the  integrity  to  avow 

ventions.     They  are  offensive  to  ev-  his  birth-place,  and  he  has  not  called 

ery   one   who  has   had  his  taste  his  work  an   English   Dictfonary, 

formed  on  good  models.     But  they  but  an  American  Dictionary  of  the 

are   a  necessity  of   our  position,  English   language.    In  the  future 

and  he  is  unwise  who  stubbornly  history  of  a  truly  American  litera* 

rejects,  or    unavailingly    deplores  ture  he  will  be  held  in  the  highest 

them.    They  find   their  way  into  respect,  as  the  pioneer  scholar  who 

general  use;  we  employ  them  at  first  asserted  and  successfully  main- 

rst  in  sport,  with  a  protest  against  tained  the  dignity  and  independ- 

their  claims ;  afterwards  from  habit,  ence  of  the  language  of  his  country, 

atid  at  last  from  necessity.    They  More  than  a  pioneer  we  can  not 

give  to  our  language  a  grotesque-  call  him;  for  the  times  in  which  he 

nes8  which  excites  in  the  English-  lived  prevented  him   from  acting 

man  the  smile  of  ridicule,  and  suf-  any  other  part ;  but  a  faithful  and 

fuses  the  cheek  of  the  thin-skinned  judicious  one  he  was,  and   when 

American  with  shame.  Butthisgro-  Americans  shall  have  learned  to 

tesqueness  will  in  time  be  softened  quench  the  blushes  of  a  morbid 

into  the  picturesque,  and  the  time  sname,  then  will  his  merits  be  nxa^ 

will   come   when  the  American's  versally  acknowledged. 
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De  QoiDC«y  mj%  **  I  hare  alvrajs  oompalsioii.  I  know  that  there  are 
revereiieed  a  man  of  whom  iieoold  aooie  amoog  my  sex  who  aaj  as  mj 
be  tmlj  said,  that  be  bad  oiice,aiid  Iriesd  Wigginsi "^ catch  A^rrelnaing 
ooce  oolr,  been  deq>eiatelj  in  IdmT  Now  this  ^  her"  may  be  a 
lore.*'  'io  this  gifted  man  woold  iady  of  ample  means,  and  ample 
I  prore  an  object  of  deep  rever-  endowments,  whilst  this  **  him,"  is 
eaee;  lor,  though  a  man,  I  have  of  moderate  means  and  moderate 
clung  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  gifts.  Wiggins  and  I  argue  thus : 
woman  to  <mk  lore.  To  the  world  ^  Why  shoold  she,"  I  a^  ^  dower 
I  am  aimply  a  middle-ased,  re^MG-  him  with  all  tbsse  golden  gifts  f" 
table  gentleman,  fat  and  fifty :  eat-  Wiggins  answers:  **•  Because  she 
lag  and  enjoyinfl;  my  dinners  with  wants  a  husband."  **  Is  that  oer- 
the  relish  peculiar  to  thlt  age;  tain  T  I  ask.  fie  replies,  ^'erery 
•mokinff  my  cigars,  drinking  my  single  woman  does."  Friend  Brag|^ 
wine,  doing  things  slowlr,  but  says  "^men  are  nerer  refused ;  and  he 
respectably,  and  looking,  as  It  wers,  can  marry  Miss  Opal  at  any  mo- 
dosingly  at  the  wide  world  around  ment  he  pleases,  though  she  is 
me.  Outwardly  I  am  all  this ;  but  young  and  attractive."  ^  Be  that 
there  is  ao  inner  life  of  which  the  as  it  may,"  I  reply ;  '^  dear  Wig- 
folks  know  nothing;  a  life  of  feel-  gins^  men  are  sometimes  refused ; 
ings,  thoughts  and  regrets,  of  hopes  we  are  not  the  prizes  we  would 
destrored  and  risions  gone.  At  fiun  believe,  thougn  they  are  some 
fifty,  1  am  not  disposed  to  indulge  very  estimable  characters  among 
in  a  *^  sobbing  litany ;"  my  purpose  us."  Let  me  tell  you,  also,  that 
is  not  to  wail  out  a  requiem  over  the  woman  who  has  never  received 
the  days  that  were.  I  intend  to  tell  an  ofier  is  indeed  ^'  rora  am*  ta 
a  plain  story  in  a  plain  way — to  ierru^  nigroque  simillitna  ofgnoT* 
set  before  you  the  past,  and  show  There  are  many  women  single  not 
how  that  past  has  made  my  pre-  because  they  think  that  state  hap* 
sent  pier,  wiser,  or  better ;  but  because 

To  begfin  with  my  present.    My  they  have  met  with  no  one  who 

house  is  completely  comfortable,  could  call  out  all  the  deep  music  of 

I  know   of   no    unsupplied  want  their  hearts;  they  would  not  debase 

there.    I  have,;  as  I  before  deli-  themselves  by  submitting  to  the 

cately  hinted,  my  enjoyable  din-  form  of  marriage,  **  where  mariiage 

ners,  my  wine,  my  cigars,  my  dogs,  was  none ;"  they  would  not  **  per- 

and  my  two  sisters.    These  ladies  sonate  love,"  or  "  barter  the  besnti- 

are  not  young ;  they,  too,  have  their  ful  for  barley."    These  *  are  true 

reasons  for  remaining  single — pri-  women — ^true  to  the  high  and  the 

rate  heart  histories,  which  it  is  not  holy  in  their  natures,  and  I  rerer* 

mv  purpose  to  disclose.    Let  me  ence  them  for 

tell  that  gentleman,  who  is  now  ,,,.   r    .      j         u  ^-u.  *^  .i^.-.-t 

f  •      I       •  A        al  A  "Prefernnjf  dreary  hearths  to  desert 

sneering  at  my  single  sisters,  that         souls." 

they  are  truly  what  he  wickedly 

refuses  to  believe  them,  old  maids       Then  there  are  women  moving 

from  choice,  and  not  from  stern  in  the  shadows  of  an  unhappy 
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loTe;    tbey   poured   out  the   rich    Whilst  I  with  wild  unrest  am  wanderiiig 

tide  of  affijction  once  they  have  DO    Heipie8?'»midst  the  surging  of  these 

more  left  to  give.    Unworthy   he  billows, 

proved,  they  neverthelees  oare  not    Hopeless  'midst  the  fary  of  this  storm. 

to  replace  him.    Some  again,  atoud  ^»>'  "TtierT^"*  ^""^  "*  "^^  '"""*^* 

conatant  moamere  at  a  grave.  The  or  gild  the  flowings  of  my  life's  dark 

world  have  forgotten  him  ;  he  died  wave» 

many  years  ago,  to  her  he  died  but  ^^'•^•J^^**'*  ^  "^'^^  "^  ****P~^  *^•• 

yesterday,  and  her  tears  start  afresh  The  shadow,  best  beloved,  of  thy  eariy 

at  his  name,  and  she  hastens  from  grare. 

the  group  to  conceal  the  sorrow  she  q^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^n^^  y^,^  jh^„  ^^^ 

cannot  check.      Why.    ndicnlons  perished, 

woman,  what  ails  you?   he  died  But  love  immortal  shall  survive  th^ 

long   ago.     So  he  did,  he  did;  I   ^^^  ifve^a  ceaseless  stream   forever 

fear  I  am  loohsh ;  but  ah  !  love  was  flowing, 

strong,  and   grief  is   stronger.     I   With  iupnrefloods  eternity  to  lave. 

hear,  even  now,  his  tender  words—  ^^"%:r,^J'*  ^^  ^^'^^"^  •'"^"  •^ 
ah  1  no  one  has  ever  loved  me  as  There,  where  the  seraphs  chaunt  no 
he  did.    Again  I  hear  him  say,  as  earthly  lay, 

he  looks  up  from  the  book  he  is  ^'"  ™^/J?!.!:„*^^  *^^°^*^'  ^^*'  ^^ 

%•  *        «  1        -r  nignt  over, 

reading  to  me,  *«  dear  Lucy,  we  are  We  stand  beneath  the  glory  of  a  perfect 
80  congenial  in  our  tastes,  what  a  day. 

happy  future  lies   before   us ;    to-  (j^ne,  forever  gone  j  O  no,  PU  meet 

getker!  what  a  word  for  love  to  thee, 

spell :  yes,  yes,  what  a  happy  future  Yet  onoe  again  together  shaU  we  stand; 

liL.  vLr^w.^  .,-  *^^»*k^      Tk*  rw^^^  Up  to  a  land  ringing  with  evangels, 

lies  before  us.  together.    The  grave  Thou  beckon'st  me  onward  with  thy 

opens  its  yawning  mouth  and  cries  shadowv  hand. 

never.     Then  comes  a  fearful  day.  There,  where  love's  amarinth  blooms  ia 

I  plead  from  the  very  depths  of  my  There,  w1fi?e"ov*^^^^^       breathes  from 

anguished  heart,  spare,  O  spare  lips  divine, 

him.      In    vain  ;    the    coffin,    the  There,  where  love  is  life  and  life's  ira* 

Aroud  for  him  ;  for  ine  a  broken-  r„eiarrht,  best  beloved,  «•.«., /or- 
hearted  love  that  wails  throughout  evr  mine, 

%  life  time.    Deep  shadows  have 

fallen  upon  me ;  my  heart  seems  to  Wiggins  rubs  his  eyes — eyes  as 
stand  still,  and  I  repeat  \o  myself  hard  to  get  water  from  as  the 
these  words :  flinty  rock,  and  says,  ^  how  pathetic, 

why  dear  me,  bless  you !    I  never 

ooKB,  roasvn  oon.  thought   of  all   this  before,^  and 

Gone,  fbrever  gone ;  I  stand,  beloved,      Wiggi  ns  grows  as  silent  as  unsunned 

Beeide  the  mound  that  markstby  grave,  Memnon :  his  slow  mind  is  ponder- 

*  "ponir""  "^  *  '^"^  ing  the  lesson,  and  when   my  sis- 

Weep  for  a  love,  that  adoring,  could  not  ters,   in    their  old   fashioned  gar- 

save.  ments  and  nnhooped,   enter    the 

'J^urt  °         "^^         ^"^^  \^  ^"^  «1^^  their  faded 

The   flowers    bibssom    in    the  vales  and  antique  forms  sadly  and  rever- 
around,  entiallv. 

"=*"' rMt-rrer"' ^"'^*' *"•  ,  ButTto  my  own  hiBtory.    Iw« 

But  thou  can'st  send  back  no  re^^choing  but  a  boy  when  I  first  met  Helen 

•ound.  Glare.     She  may  not  have  been 

Gone,  ibrever  gone,  low  thou  art  sleep-  P^®**y»  ^"^®^^  ***®  ^^  "^'  i  neither 

ing*  was  she    very    intelleotual,    very 
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graceful,  or  very  superior  id  any  pond.  ^  A  man  to  be  respectaUe, 
respect ;  but  I  loved  her ;  the  rea-  An^lo,  must  be  married.'* 
son  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.     It  **  I  presumd,   sir,"    I   aoswered, 
was  pleasant  to  sit  and  watch  her,  ^^the  oftener  he  marries  the  mors 
it  was  pleasanter  far  to  talk  to  her.  respectable  he  is ;  if  that  be  tme, 
I  think  the  chai4n  about  her  was  Blue  Beard  was  a  highly  reapecta- 
her  naturalness^  an  entire  absence  ble  gentleman." 
of  pretence  and  affectation.  I  went  ^  Angelo  is  so  unimpreasible," 
to   college,   but  dnring  my  visits  said  my  stater  ;  '^  he  is  as  blind  as 
home  I  met  Helen  Glare  frequent-  the  Sphynx  to  female  lovelinesa." 
Ij.     The  thought  of  marrying  her  "  No,  dear  sister,  you  err.    I  am 
was  the   dream  of  my  young  life,  exceedingly  impressed  with  the  ro- 
that  coloured  my  future  and  gave  sy  cheeks  of  pretty  Miss  Bee,  and 
light  to  my  present.     I  graduated,  whenever  I  see  her  I  commenoe  to 
came   home,  went   to  see   Helen  calculate  how  many  saucers  of  car- 
Clare,  proposed,  and  was — rejected,  mine  it  took  to  make  up  her  col- 
I  felt  crushed  ;  a  few  gentle  words  our." 

had  shivered  my  beautiful  dream  *'There  it  is,"    said   my  sister, 

to  fragments.    )  entreated,   I  im-  ^  he  talks  of  them  all  in  that  way." 

plored,  but    the    reply  ever  was,  "Angelo  has  never  loved,"  ex- 

**  no  ;"  T  would  wait,  we  were  both  claimed  my  youngest  sister, 

young,  if  she  would  only  give  me  "Dear  innocents,"  was  all  laaid, 

one  word  of  hope.   "  She  had  none  as  memory  travelled  rapidly  back 

to  give."    "0  now  could  she  sit  to  that  cruel  episode  in  my  life, 

calmly   dealing  out  her  words  so  Years  sped  on:  Helen  Clare  bad 

quietly;   did   she  know   she   was  left  the  city  for  a  country  residence, 

killing  me  by  her  icy  coldness;  did  I  saw  her  not,  and  never  heard  of 

she  know  I  loved  her  with  all  the  her.    One  evening  I  attended  my 

fiery  ardour  of  youth !"  I  plead  sisters  to  a  middle-aged  tea  drink- 
with   the   passionate  eagerness  of  ing.  I  verily  believe  there  was  not  a 

love,  but  it  availed   me  nothing,  creature  in  the  room  under  forty; 

and  wretched  and  despairing  I  left  we  were  all  people  of  many  yean 

her  presence.     For  a  short  season  and  great  experience.    It  was  pleas- 

I  felt  reckless  and  miserable,  but  ant  ror  me  to  sit  and  converse  with 

time,  that  kind  soother,  assuaged  a  maiden  l^dy  who  was  young  at 

my  woes.     I  went  into  society  ;  I  the  same  time  I  was.  We  travelled 

flirted,  I  admired,  but  no  one  aver  time's  paths  backwards,  and  spake 

jostled  Helen  Glare's  image  from  of  many  events  of  days  gone  by. 

my  heart,  where  I  held  it  a  sacred  She  remembered  well  a  bunch  of 

4pemory.  opopanaxs  I  gave  her ;  they  were  in 

My  friends  wondered  I  did  not  her  herbarium ;  over  their  shadowy 

marry;  and  my  worthy  uncle — who  remains  were   written,  "present^ 

had  three  wives  underground,  and   by  Angelo  S ."    Didlrenwm- 

one  above  it — said  to  me,  as  he  ber  it  ?  How  on  earth  could  I  re- 
atretched  out  his  feet  before  my  call  every  flower  I  had  given  away! 
warm  hearth,  when  on  a  visit  to  me  I  laughed  inwardly ;  this  I  well  re- 
one  evening :  "Angelo,  you  should  member.  I  had  taken  them  for 
marry ;  you  are  verging  on  that  Helen  Glare — she  was  not  at  the 
miserable  condition,  old  bachelor-  party,  they  stained  my  white  kid 
ism ;  a  few  more  years  and  nothing  gloves,it  was  desirable  that  I  should 
can  save  yon ;  you  will  pitch  over  get  rid  of  them,  I  presented  them 
into  that  wretched  slough  of  dea-  to  my  companion.    She  regarded 
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it  as  a  delicate  compliment;  the  immense  bouauet,ju8t  like  some 
act  gratified  her;  with  my  motives  silly  boy.    If  he  must  go  a  court- 
no  one  has  any  concern.    **  Helen  ing,  let  him  go,  I  say,  but  pray 
Clare,^  I  uttered  aloud,  unconsci-  leave  the  bouquet  at  home." 
oiisly.  ^  Would,  dear  Jane,  that  age 

^^'Have    yoQ  spoken   to  herf  brought  wisdom,  then  Angelo  would 

asked  my  companion.  have  spared  us  this  trying  circum- 

*^  Spoken  1  where  is  she  ?"  stance.** 

^  Sitting  opposite,"  was  the  an-  '^  Ann,  my  experience  of  men  is 

swer.  this :  they  are  very  wise  until  they 

I  looked ;  yes,  yes,  there  she  was,  get  to  a  certain  age,  then  they  be- 
somewhat  faded,  but  quiet,  serene,  come  astonishingly  foolish.  An- 
ladyp-like  as  ever.  My  heart  leaped  gelo  has  reached  the  a^e  of  folly ; 
up  wildly  as  a  boy's — dear,  dear,  we  must  only  be  grateftil  that  he  is 
Helen  Clare,  my  first,  my  last,  my  not  a  widower ;  for  in  that  case  he 
only  love.  I  sank  back  with  the  would  be  courting  some  child ;  a 
effort  of  thinking  all  this,  for  I  did  man  that  has  been  married  once  to 
not  speak  it.  I  had  not  been  so  a  woman,  generally  tr^es  it  the 
excited  for  years.  I  arose  to  speak  second  time  with  a  child.** 
to  her.  As  I  approached  I  heard  ^  I  could  not  positively  stand 
her  say,  *' indeed  1  how  very  bald  /Aa^,"  cried  Ann  ;  ^*  I  am  so  unused 
and  burly ."  Shedidnotraean  me,  to  children.** 
surely.  I  need  not  tell  how  warm-  "  Well,**  answered  Jane,  **  An- 
ly  I  shook  her  by  the  hand ;  how  gelo  is  certainly  courting  some- 
glad  I  was  to  see  her;  and  how  body,  somewhere ;  the  brushing  of 
soon  we  became  engaged  in  de-  the  hat  has  betrayed  him.  Sarah 
lightful  converse.  She  had  come  Taylor  is  a  woman  of  vast  exper- 
Ef^ain  to  live  in  the  city;  dear  ience  in  such  matters.  She  had 
Helen  Clare,  and  I  could  see  her  seven  brothers;  two  brothers  passed 
and  talk  with  her  as  of  yore.  I  into  matrimony  before  she  learned 
need  not  tell,  my  gentleman  read-  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  brushing 
6T8  at  least,  how  every  night  I  of  the  hat;  but  when  William's 
carefully  brushed  my  hat  and  left  time  came  she  began  to  suspect, 
my  domicil.  James  made  matters  clearer,  Rob- 

"•  What  is  the  matter  with  An-  ert  produced  a  certainty,  and,  when 

gelof*  asked  my  sister.    **I  fear  Edward  walked  out  the  first  night, 

he's  getting  dissipated;    he  goes  after  brushing  his  hat,  she  said, 

out  every  night**  oracularly,  "  mother,  Eddy   is   off, 

**  My  dear  Ann,  don*t  be  alarmed :  let*s  prepare  our  wedding  dresses.'* 

'  when  a  man  brushes  his  hat  before  '*  0  dear,  0  dear,**  moaned  Ann, 

going  out  at  night,  it  is  an  infalli-  "  Angelo  brushed  his  hat,'*  and  she 

ble  sign  he  is  courting,  not  dissipa-  shrieked  again,  then  relapsed  into 

ting.  gloom  and  silence. 

*'Ohl  dear  Jane;**  and  Ann  My  visits  to  Helen  Clare  were 
clasped  her  hands  and  shrieked,  constant;  again  I  proposed, again 
'^At  his  time  of  life,  too ;  how  ab-  I  was  rejected.  This  time  I  in- 
surd  ;  and  we  are  so  happy  here.**  dulged  in  no  heroics,  but  was  quiet 

**  My  dear  Ann,  men  are  of  all  and  resigned,  as  it  was  natural  I 

created  creatures  the  most  foolish,  should  be  at  my  time  of  life.    To 

I  can  stand  the  courting  part,  but  have  been  rewarded  by  her  love 

it  makes  me  sick  to  see  a  man  of  would  have  crowned  my  last  days 

Angelo*s  years  holding  on  to  an  with  peaceful  content ;  she  thought 
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fit  to  leave  my  constancy  unreward-  of  Helen  Glare.    My  naten,  Qod 

ed,  from  her  hands  I  accept  my  has  taken  to  himself  the  only  wo- 

destiny.  inan  I  have  ever  loved,  the  only  one 

^  What  ails  you  f*^  said  my  sis-  I  have  ever  asked  to  marry  me." 

ters,  a  few  months  after  this,  as  I  They  looked  at  me  sadly,  in  blank 

sat  silent  and  abstracted.  amazement.    I  saw  the  tears  rush 

I   paused,  should   I  tell   themt  totheir  eyes,  but  they  ^»ake  not;  in 

Yes,  by  their  own  deep  love  they  profound  silence  we  sat,  our  spirits 

could  measure  the  extent  of  mine.  *'  I  brooding  sadly  over  the  mystery  of 

this  afternoon  attended  the  funeral  the  one  love. 


*<There  it  bat  ooe  indirisible  point  that  can  be  the  true  position  from  which  pic- 
tures should  be  riewed.  Some  are  too  near,  some  too  far,  too  high,  or  too  low. 
Perspective  fixes  this  point  in  the  art  of  painting.  But  what  shall  fix  it  in  truth 
and  morals.'* 


**  There  are  some  men  who  speak  well  and  do  not  write  well.  The  reaaon  is 
that  the  place,  the  company,  and  other  causes,  excite  them,  and  draw  from  thdr 
minds  more  than  they  are  capable  of  without  these  aids. 


**  Many  truths  are  contradicted ;  many  errors  pass  currently  without  eontradio- 
tion.  It  is  then  no  proof  of  falsity  to  meet  with  contradiction ;  nor  is  the  assent 
of  others  proof  of  our  correctness.'' 


**  Princes  and  kings  amuse  themselves  sometimes.  They  are  not  always  on 
their  thrones ;  for  they  would  be  wearied  to  death.  Greatness  must  be  laid  aside, 
at  times,  in  order  to  be  appreciated." 


'*  It  is  curious  to  consider  that  there  are  many  persons  who,  after  renouncing 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature,  have  taken  the  pains  to  frame  other 
laws  which  they  obey  implicitly ;  as,  for  example,  robbers." 


"  The  weakness  of  human  reason  is  more  plainly  manifest  in  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  this  weakness,  than  in  those  who  know  it." 
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ohuroh's  heart  of  the  ▲ndks. 

It  B66II18  to  be  difficult  to  arrive  Mr.  Church,  it  is  well  known,  i& 
at  a  proper  understaDding  of  the  aa  artist  of  the  school  of  the  *Tre^ 
merits  of  this  piMuting.  We  have  Raphaelites,**  now  so  rapidly  in- 
seen  many  notices  of  it,  some  evi-  creasing,  so  indisputably  the  first 
dently  written  by  admirers  fresh  in  point  of  excellence  of  existing 
from  the  sight  of  the  picture ;  oth-  schools  of  painting.  Among  the 
ers  as  evidently  written  by  critics,  followers  of  the  Ik>man  and  Flor- 
wfao  maintained  all  their  critical  entine  masters  there  exists  a  preju- 
coolness  in  front  of  the  painting,  dice  against  this  new  school,  partly 
and  exercised  to  the  full  toeir  self-  arising  from  the  name  they  bear, 
imposed  duty  of  pointing  out  its  as  one  covertly  injurious  to  the 
faults;  for  there  were  men  enow  to  greatest  of  painters;  but  due  in 
extol  its  beauties.  a  far  greater  degree  to  the  inso- 

Thus  far  the  admirers  have  car-  lent  dogmatism   and  antagonistic 

ried  the  day,  rather,  we  must  think,  tone  characteristic  of  Ruskin,  the 

because  of  their  number,  than  of  great  expounder  of  the  Pre-Raph« 

any  good  reasons  they  had  to  ofifer  aelite  doctrines.     However  justly 

for    admiring.    With   artists,   the  provoked  this  prejudice,  it  is  bv  no 

admiration  of  the  public  is  gener-  means  rightly  directed ;  the  school 

ally  received  as  implying  defective  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 

art  in  the  object  of  their  applause ;  utterances  of  the  expounder, 

and  the  reason  of  this  seems  ob-  Nor  is  there  any  antagonism  be- 

vioas  enough.    Men   are,  for  the  tween  the  art  of  the  great  masters 

most  part,  content  to  follow  any  and  the  Pre-Raphaelite  art.    They 

one  who  has  the  boldness  to  go  come  into  collision  naturally  no 

first,  and  repeat  the  opinions  they  more  than  Greek  and  Gothic  archi- 

do  not  pretend  to  understand.  tecture  come  into  collision  with 

It  is  well  that  we  should  have  a  each  other ;  there  is  a  sphere  for 
reason  for  the  tlEuth  that  is  in  us ;  each  of  them,  totally  removed  from 
but  whatever  the  perils  of  enthu-  the  orbit  of  the  other.  Roman 
siasm,  the  perils  of  a  cool,  indiffer-  and  Florentine  art  seeks,  first  of  all, 
ent  state  of  mind  when  contempla-  the  Ideal,  as  by  its  own  nature  em- 
ting  a  work  of  art,  are  far  greater,  bracing  and  illuminating  the  Real; 
We  should  recall  the  maxim  of  one  the  principle  of  this  art  is  that 
of  the  greatest  critics  on  art,  ^  Jl  announced  by  Pliny  as  the  spirit  of 
Jaut  eurtaut  se  mettre  en  rapport  nature :  ^  Natura  vero,  rerum  min* 
avec  la  nature^  By  nature  is  here  ister  et  interpres,  in  omnibus  mo- 
meant  all  that  is  warm,  generous,  mentis  fide  caret  si  quis  partes  ejus 
living,  the  feeling  of  intense  pleas-  ac  non  totam  complectatur  animo.^ 
ure  in  the  beauty  of  the  visible  Pre-Raphaelite  art,  (and  'it  will 
world,  and  the  power  of  swift  sym-  be  seen  at  once  that  this  school 
pathy  with  the  ideal  beauties  of  the  occupies  ^  lower  level  than  theRo- 
imagioRtion;  in  a  word,  the  enthu-  man,)  ia  devoted,  above  all,  to  the 
siasm  only  possible  to  him  who  is  Real  in  nature ;  representing  with 
undebased  by  contact  with  the  coarse  marvellous  accuracy  the  objects  of 
and  the  sneering.  the  material  worlds  in  the  persua- 
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sion  that  absolate  fidelity  to  the  mired,  ha«  nothing  of  a '^Pre-Raph- 
models  set  before  us  by  nature  will   aelite    treatment,  except    in    the 
ensure  sympathy  with  the  nature  elaborate  finish  of  the  mosses  and 
itself.    And  this  might  indeed  be  grasses   on    the  islands,  and   the 
the  case,  were  not  the  imaginative  worn,  corroded  face  of  the  rock ; 
power  in  man  quite  independent  of  everywhere  in  the  picture  is  visible 
and  superior  to   the  influence  of  the  Ideal  of  the  physical  nature,  so 
the  mere  objects  in  nature ;  no  man   strangely  composed  of  terror  and 
can  look  upon  the  woods,  or  the  beauty ;  the  vexed  struggle  of  the 
rivers,  or  the  ocean,  without  seeing  waters  among  the  rocks,  the  hurry- 
far   more  than  forms  of  matter ;  ing  race  in  the  channels  here  and 
there  is  an  expression,  a  9oul  in  ev-  there  sheltered  by  broken  masses, 
ery  one  of  these  that  cannot  be  ig-   the   light  glimmering  and  spark- 
nored ;  and  the  omission  of  that  ling  through  the  atmosphere  and 
soul  in  any  representation  of  nature  through  the  unbroken  mass  of  the 
is  as  fatal  to  true  representation  as  cataract  as  it  pours  down  into  the 
the  absence  of  expression  in  a  por-  gulf;  these  are  all  living  and  real 
trait  is  fatal  to  the  resemblance,  to  the  imagination. '  Every  feeling 
And  the  best  artists  of  the  Pre-  soul   understands   the  mystery  of 
Raphaelite  school  have  discovered   Niagara  after  studying  Mr.  Church's 
this;  and  while  they  nominally  be*  great  painting, 
long  to  the  school,  they  have  virtu-       The  last  painting  of  this  artist^ 
ally  abandoned  its  principles.   The   the  ^'  Heart  of  the  Andes,"  is  not 
works  of  Cornelius  and  Millais  bear  inferior  in  power  to  the  ^'Niagara." 
testimony  to  the  progress  of  this       We  fear  that  many  critics  have 
change.    The  same  thing  may  be  approached  this  work  without  pre- 
observed    in    the    works    of   Mr.   vious  study  on  the  particular  sob- 
Church.     His    ^  Morning    among  ject  there  treated.     It  may  be  said 
the  Andes,**  a  work  overlooked  in   that  a   painting,  and  especially  a 
the  excitement  aroused  by  his  two   landscape, should  tell  its  own  story, 
later  pictures,  is  wonderful  for  the  even  to  the  most  unlearned  mind ; 
accuracy  of  its  drawing,  the  perfec-   and,  in  a  superficial  sense,  the  re- 
tion  of  its  botany,  and  mineralogy;   mark  is  quite  correct.     A  view  in 
and  where  the  sunlight  falls  direct-   the  Alps  should  be  easily  distin- 
ly,  it  is  dazzlingly  reproduced.  guished  from  one  in  the  Allegha- 

But  the  painting  is  broken  into  nies ;  the  bay  of  Naples  should  be 
bits  by  the  want  of  a  harmonious  very  unlike  the  Cove  of  Cork.  But 
tone  in  the  colouring ;  the  blue  of  there  is  a  truth  to  the  peculiar  na- 
the  distance  is  absolute  and  unre-  ture  of  a  landscape  far  more  essen- 
lieved  against  the  golden-hued  tial  than  this  distinction  by  con- 
peaks  and  the  flushed  ck>uds. —  trast ;  a  landscape  truly  and  poed- 
These  contrasts  seem  to  exist  in  na-  cally  represented  should  be  recogni- 
ture,  and  yet  they  do  not  exist;  the  zable  in  itself,  without  reference  to 
absolute  blue  melts  by  indefinable  other  scenes, 
shades,  and  yet  quite  perceptibly.  No  man  can  fitly  paint  that  of 
into  the  orange  or  tne  crimson  which  he  is  ignorant ;  no  man  can 
hues ;  the  deep  shadows  of  the  fitly  understand  a  painting,  the  sub- 
gorges  are  not  absolute  darkness ;  ject  of  which  is  known  to  him  but 
and  the  ocular  illusion  of  perspect-  by  name.  For  in  the  work  of  a 
ive  is  a  law  of  nature.  true  artist  nothing  is  accidental ; 

Mr.  Church's  next  great  paint-  he    has    meditated    his  thought, 
ing,  the  *^  Niagara,"  so  justly  ad-  breathed  his  inspiration,  lived  in 
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the  spirit  of  his  subject,  so  that  ev-  the  shadows  lie  lightly  on  the  sides 

erj  stroke  of  his  pencil  is  guided  of  the  mountains,  leading  the  eyes 

by  the  unerring  instinct  of  a  faith  downwards  to  a  yalley  occupying 

in  that  which  he  beholds.  the  centre  of  the   picture.    This 

To  understand    the   principles,  yalley,  broad   and  nch,  is  dotted 

and  comprehend  the  whole  mean-  with   yillages,  and    crossed   by   a 

ing  of  a  landscape  like  the  *^  Heart  stream,  whose   banks  are   thickly 

of  the  Andes,"  (a  name  significantly  wooded;    midway  is  a   waterfall, 

bestowed,)  the  imagination  must  The  foreground  is  filled  with  the 

baye  been  filled  with  ideas  of  the  goi^oas  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 

magnificent  forms  of  nature  in  the  tropics. 

South  American  continent  We  Such,  briefly,  is  an  account  of 
must  haye  lived  with  Humboldt  on  the  painting.  Now  wherein  is  the 
the  boundless  table  lands  of  Ecua-  lack  of  design  in  the  composition  ? 
dor  and  Bolivia ;  with  him  looked  No  better  point  of  view  could  have 
down  from  Cbimborazo  through  been  selected,  as  we  believe,  for 
the  wonderfully  clear  air  on  the  uniting  in  one  landscape  the  pecu- 
vegetation  of  the  five  zones  ranged  liar  beauties  of  the  Andean  scenery, 
in  order  below  us ;  and  behold  the  The  valley  naturally  fills  the  mid- 
colossal  forms  of  mountains  hun-  die  ground,  and  carries  the  gaze  on- 
dreds  of  miles  away,  seemingly  at  ward,  far  away  to  the  shadowy 
oar  very  side.  Intensity  of  colour-  passes,  the  long  range  and  shining 
ing,  splendour  and  depth  of  light  peaks  of  the  mountains. 
and  shadow,  profuse  luxuriance  of  So  excellently  is  the  clearness  of 
forest  growth,  sublimity -of  moun-  the  atmosphere  given,  that  we  are 
tain  and  river  scenery  not  to  be  not  for  a  moment  deceived  by  the 
fonnd  in  our  latitudes,  are  the  com-  distinctness  of  the  nearer  moun- 
mon  characteristics  of  South  Amer-  tains  into  confounding  their  rela- 
ican  landscape.  And  the  purpose  tive  remoteness  with  that  of  the 
of  the  ** Heart  of  the  Andes  "  is  to  more  distant  summits.  Every  ob- 
bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of  these  ject  appears  through  the  same 
wonders.  Mr.  Church  undertook  transparent  medium,  and  we  feel 
a  task  beyond  the  powers  of  any  that  we  are  in  another  latitude,  and 
but  a  great  artist;  and  'his  success  almost  in  another  planet.  The 
is  undubitable.  It  has  been  said  deep  meaning  of  nature,  its  purify- 
that  the  composition  of  the  picture  ing,  elevating  influences  are  pro- 
is  defective ;  but  we  have  heard  no  found ly  felt  in  the  presence  of  this 
artist  offer  the  objection,  nor  do  we  truly  religious  work  of  art.  Admi- 
conceive  such  an  objection  tenable,  rable  as  is  the  finish  of  the  paint- 
In  the  background  are  the  snowy  ing,  its  design  is  what  we  first  be- 
summits  of  the  Andes,  soaring  into  come  conscious  of,  and  that  which 
the  illimitable  blue  of  the  heavens,  we  remember  when  at  last  we  re- 
which  are  pure  and  transparent ;  luctantly  turn  away. 
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THX  BVOINESR's  80 HO ;  OR,  THS  LAT  OV  THX  LOOOMOTITS. 


I. 


I  loTe— <Hi!  how  I  loTe  to  ride 
The  Iron  Hone  in  his  iiery  pride ; 
All  other  joje  seem  doll  and  Toin, 
When  I  ley  my  htnd  on  hit  misty  mene. 


II 


Fear  him  not!  with  his  ribs  of  steel, 
His  flaming  throat  and  his  crushing  wheel; 
And  his  smoky  crest,  so  black  and  tall — 
Like  a  pillar  covered  with  funeral  pall. 


Ill 


Though  his  stamping  shakes  the  solid  ground, 
And  he  scatters  fire-flakes  all  around, 
He's  gentle  as  jennet  in  lady's  rein 
When  he  feels  my  hand  on  his  misty  mane. 


IT. 


Let  me  astride  of  the  Inn  Horse ! 

Full  of  fierce  fury,  speed  and  fbroe ; 

And  hark  how  he  pants  and  blows  and  snorts. 

While  my  skill  his  eager  bounding  thwarts. 


V. 


But  when  Pm  moanted  upon  his  back, 
And  yon  see  htm  coming— clear  the  track! 
Nothfng  ean  cheek  him  in  his  course, 
As  he  thunders  along — my  Iron  Horse ! 


TI 


Schiller's  poor  '*  Pegasus  In  the  yoke 
Was  vicious,  and  proud,  and  all  unbroke, 
And  the  great  **  Bronze  Horse"  of  Chinese  glory 
Was  only  fit  for  Eastern  story, 

vn. 

« 

Will  Shakespeare's  palfrey,  a  splendid  steed, 
Was  a  colt  of  Phoebus'  noblest  breed  \ 
And  Pluto's  self  would  not  disdain 
My  courser  with  the  misty  mane. 

Till. 

Then  husza!  the  Iron  Horse  for  me^ 
The  eagle  scarce  flies  as  fast  as  he; 
He  skims  the  valley  and  sconrs  the  plain, 
And  shakes,  like  a  olond,  his  misty  mane. 

iz. 
He  tracks  the  prairie,  he  climbs  the  hill, 
The  wild  woods  echo  his  neighing  shrill; 
And  when  fierce  tempests  lash  the  shores, 
Louder  than  even  the  storm  he  roars. 
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SBAOLIFF;   or,  THB   MTSTKRT  OT  the  WBSTSRyXLlB. 

BT  J.  W.  m  VOBBXtT. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  Mr.De  faUhfully  told.  This  fidelity  to  truth 

Forrest  once  more.    He  is  ODe  of  is  indispeasible.    It  is  this  which 

those  genial  natures  that  are  al-  constitutes  the  charm,  ohieflj,  of 

ways  welcome  to  his  friends  and  to  Rousseau's  Confessions.    We  feel 

the  world  as  often  as  they  chose  to  that  they   are  truly  made.    The 

repeat  their  visits.    His  last  book  man's  vanity  was  so  inordinate  that 

was  a  very  pleasant  work,  and  the  he  saw  nothing  amiss  in  his  own 

present  one  will  increase  his  repn-  baseness.    It  was  not  from  an  ob- 

tation.  tuse  moral  sense  merely.    He  be- 

Seaciiff  professes  to  be  a  story  of  lieved  that  the  lying,  knavery,  and 
American  life,  and  is  what  it  pro-  sensuality  of  Jean  Jaqoes  possessed 
fesaes  to  be.  It  is  really  American  a  charm  for  the  whole  world,  from 
in  scenery,  incidents  and  character,  their  association  with  his  genius. 
It  is  drawn  from  nature  and  obser-  He  told  everything  therefore  with- 
vation,  and  therefore  possesses  a  out  reserve.  Bis  confessions  are 
definiteness  and  sharpness  of  out-  realities  aAd  not  shams.  And  so  in 
line  by  no  n&eans  common  among  fiction,  we  want  the  reality  of  ob- 
our  tellers  of  stories,  whose  mate*  servation  and  not  the  sham  of  mem- 
rials  very  often  consist  of  a  medley  ory.  Fancy  must  be  fed  with  the 
of  matters,  the  odds  and  ends  of  a  wholesome,  solid  food  of  experience, 
vaat  multitude  of  tales  already  told,  with  what  is  seen  abroad,  or  felt  in 
that  hang  in  a  loose,  cobweb  fash-  one's  own  heart,  and  not  with  its 
ion  in  the  minds  of  the  story  tellers,  own  whipt  syllabub  only. 
These  gentlemen  and  ladies  draw  Seaciiff  is  a  story  of  observation, 
from  vague  memory,  and  not  from  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  writer 
observation.  Their  narratives  are  is  familiar  with  the  scene  described, 
made  up,  as  a  Congressman  makes  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound ; 
up  his  speeches,  when  he  concocts  that  his  characters  are  not  shadows 
them  from  the  Congressional  de-  of  recollection  or  hncj  merely,  but 
bates.  This  makes  all  the  differ-  realities,  suggested  by  existing  per- 
ence  imaginable  in  the  interest  of  sons.  Wedo  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  tale  that  is  told  us.  The  story  he  has  drawn  portraits  of  individn- 
made  up  of  shreds  from  remem-  als,  but  that  his  paintings  are  origi- 
brance  is  always  vapid.  It  has  no  nals  and  not  copies.  He  has 
individuality.  The  tale  composed  seen  persons  from  whom  he  has 
from  the  sharp  insights  of  pensonal  taken,  in  part,  his  sketches  of  the 
experience,  exerci^  without  or  kind  hearted,  weak  natured,  ineffi- 
within,  on  the  world  or  the  writer's  cient  father  of  the  Seaciiff  fkmily  ; 
own  heart,  is  never  otherwise  than  the  keen,  shrewd,  downright  grand* 
interesting.  For  this  reason  it  has  papa ;  the  stolid,  good  tempered 
been  said,  and  said  trulv«  that  the  gentleman  of  easy  fortune;  the 
narrativeof  any  man's  li^,  however  ^hionable  New  York  coquette; 
obscure  he  may  be,  cannot  fail  to  the  Pa  and  Ma  Treat;  the  rascally 
command  attention,  if  only  it  be  but  polished  Somerville.    In  this^ 
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his  gentleman  rogue,  we  can  even  bnik  of  the  book,  or  the  nomber  of 
imagine  that  the  dark  moustache,  pages  in  the  magazine  serial.  We 
and  the  long  white  teeth,  that  some-  would  caution  our  writer  friends 
times  shine  out  beneath  it,  with  an  from  these  indulgencies,  above  all, 
unpleiisantexpression,  are  not  with-  from  consulting  Murray's  Hand 
out  an  original,  in  whom  the  same  Books  for  assistance;  or,  at  least, 
features  have  been  combined  with  if  they  do,  let  them  remember  that 
some  rascality  of  character.  the  end  gained  in  such  consulta- 

The  author  of  Seacliff  is  more  ob-  tions  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
servant  than  is  usual,  now-a-days,  of  tale  and  not  its  excellence.  From 
the  unities  of  time,  place  and  per-  all  these  sins,  whether  from  his 
son.  The  scene  is- a  country  seat  regard  to  unity,  or  for  whatever 
on  the  Connecticut  shore  of  Long  cause,  the  author  of  Seacliff  is  ex- 
Island  Sound ;  the  time,  a  few  empt.  The  story  is  told  directly 
months  of  summer ;  the  persons^  and  straightforwardly,  with  a  veiy 
the  company  assembled  for  the  moderate  amount  or  any  sort  of 
season.  There  is  no  great  value  padding,  either  of  description,  sen- 
perhaps  to  be  attached  to  any  ex-  timent,  moral  or  philosophical  re- 
act observance  of  the  unities,  even  flection  ;  all  of  which  things,  be  it 
in  a  dramatic  work,  much  less  in  a  observed,  however  clever  or  even 
story.  The  most  popular  of  our  admirable  in  themselves,  are  inad- 
writers  pay  small  attention  to  them,  missible  in  a  story,  except  so  far  as 
They  transport  us  to  all  quarters  of  they  serve  to  speed  its  progress,  or 
the  globe,  and  carry  their  tales  develope  its  characters,  and  even 
through  two  or  three  generations,  then  they  must  be  indulged  in  to  a 
The  story  of  the  **  Bertrams*'  be-  moderate  extent  only.  The  reader 
g^ns  in  Palestine  and  ends  in  Lon"  otherwise  will  certainly  skip  them, 
don,  that  of  the  "  Recollections  of  The  story  begins  with  a  visit  of 
QeoffryHamlyn"  goes  from  England  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  to  the  Seacliff  fam> 
to  Australia,  and  back  again  to  En-  ily.  The  family  consistr.  of  Mri 
gland,  and  reaches  from  the  exploits  and  Mrs.  Westervelt,>  their  son,  a 
of  the  grandfather  to  those  of  the  child,  and  two  daughters  of  Mr. 
grandson.  If  a  writer  allows  him-  Westervelt  by  a  former  marriage, 
self  any  amount  of  liberty  in  this  With  them  are  visitors,  their  cons* 
matter,  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  ins,  Mr.  Van  Leer,  Mrs.  Van  Leer, 
him.  But,  nevertheless,  regarding  and  Robert  Van  Leer,  the  brother; 
the  tale  as  a  work  of  art,  we  must  Frank  Somerville  and  Frederick 
believe  that  what  conduces  to  its  William  Hunter,  the  brother  of 
unity  adds  to  its  excellence.  It  Mrs.  Van  Leer.  Mr.  WesterveH,  of 
must  assist  in  giving  a  vivid  im-  Seacliff,  is  a  feeble  man,  soft,  easy, 
pression  of  probability  or  reality  to  unsuccessful  in  trade,  buying  at 
the  story.  The  attention  of  the  high  prices  and  selling  at  'low,  a 
writer  or  reader  is  less  distracted,  bear  when  he  should  be  a  bull,  and 
It  is  not  drawn  away  to  matters  vice  versa,  embarrassed,  unhappy, 
outside  of  the  tale.  They  are  not  timid,  and  absent  for  the  most  part 
entrapped  into  writing  or  reading  from  his  family  while  driving  bad 
accounts  of  voyages  or  journeys,  speculations  in  New  York;  Mrs« 
and  descriptions  of  storms  or  calms,  Westervelt  is  a  weak,  vain  woman, 
of  mountain  scenery,  or  desert  withaweary  air  of  constant  depres- 
wastes,  or  picturesque  outlandish  sion  or  illness;  Miss  Mary  is  a  love- 
people  introduced  very  often,  not  to  ly  giri  of  the  Madonna  type;  her 
advance  the  story,  but  to  add  to  the  sister  Genevieve,  a  wonder  of  beauty 
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and  ezpFearion,  haughty,  apirited  inga  in  ao  adjoining  hoase,  kept  by 
asdaparkling;  the  Van  Leen,  dull  an  honest  couple,  fair  specimens  of 
New  York  men,  half  dandy,  half  New  England  country  character. 
bear,  the  natural  products  of  trade  It  turns  out  that  the  old  wife  has 
in  New  York  in  the  second  gener-  been  the  nurse  of  his  childhood, 
ation ;  Mrs^  Van  Leer  is  a  fashion-  and  so  Pa  and  Ma  Treat,  as  he  bad 
able  lady,  a  coquette  of  the  city,  been  used  to  call  them,  receive  their 
willing  to  tread  on  the  borders  of  foster  child  with  great  joy.  Hebe- 
vice,  but  with  no  wish  to  go  beyond  comes  a  daily  visitor  at  the  West- 
them;  Hunter,  a  conceited  jacka-  ervelt  mansion;  partakes  in  all 
napes  with  a  miraculous  power  of  their  amusements;  flirts  with  Mrs. 
words  divested  of  ideas;  Somerville  Van  Leer,  who  is  ready  to  flirt  with 
ia  a  man  of  fashion,  a  diner  out,  the  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  man- 
Apollo  of  tailors,  the  high  priest  of  kind ;  fishes  with  the  lady's  hus- 
Fifth-street  mysteries,  fancy  balls,  band  and  his  brother ;  rides  with 
snd  private  theatricals,  and  withai  the  young  ladies ;  plays  the  devil 
an  attorney  at  law.  in  their  tableaux  vivanta,  while  Ma* 
Fits  Hugh  had  parted  with  the  ry  performs  the  part  of  angel,  and 
inmily  at  the  summit  of  the  Rbigi,  Genevieve  is  a  human  soul,  for 
in  all  its  suqrise  sublimities,  and  whom  the  powers  of  light  and 
wishes  to  renew  his  European  ac-  darkness  c-ontend.  Fita  Hugh  be« 
qnaintance  with  the  ladies.  He  i^  gins  to  fear  that  Genevieve  is  in- 
introdutaed  into  the  hall  by  an  deed  in  that  unhappy  condition, 
Irish  liandmaid  of  the  stereotyped  and  that  Somerville,  the  witty,  ele- 
patiern,  broad  shouldered,  short  gant,  accomplished  and  fascinating 
noeed  and  long  armed.  Here  he  man  of  the  world,  is  really  doing 
waits  with  the  trepidation  of  a  man  the  fiend^s  part,  while  there  is  no- 
of  twenty-four,  who  had  not  yet  thing  but  the  pure  and  gen  tie  sister, 
turned  ^^all  his  native  gold  of  mod-  and  her  influence  alone,  to  oppose 
esty  into  current  social  brass."  him.  But  no  I  he  sees  Mary  one 
While  he  listens  with  a  beating  day  in  the  identical  plaid  silk  dress 
heart  and  excited  ear  for  the  ad-  of  dead  leaf  colours.  It  is  a  dread- 
vance  of  female  drapery  along  the  ful  shock  to  him.  He  resolves  to 
hall,  and  is  examining  a  picture,  fly,  and  calls  to  say  farewell,  but 
with  a  view  to  keep  cool,  his  atten-  discovers,  to  his  infinite  joy,  that  the 
tion  is  attracted  to  voices  in  an  ad-  dress  has  been  only  lately  hers ; 
joining  room.  There  seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  present  from  another 
something  amiss  in  the  Wester-  person,  and  was  lately  worn  by  Mary 
velt  mansion.  Aman^svoiceuttern  for  the  first  time.  Her  sister  had 
coarse  threats,  which  are  replied  to  laughed  at  her  economy  in  wearing 
by  a  female  in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  a  second-hand  dress,  and  hence  the 
There  is  a  rustling  sound  of  col  lis-  explanation. 
ion,  the  door  is  opened  suddenly,  a  The  perplexity  continues.  It  be- 
feroale  appearsat  it  butimmediately  comesevident  that  Somerville  is  the 
retreats,  and  he  sees  nothing  except  male  actor  in  the  domestic  drama, 
a  plaid  silk  dress  of  dead  leaf  col-  but  who  is  the  unfortunate  female  f 
onrs.  The  story  is  called  Seacliff,  His  apprehensions  fluctuate  from 
or  the  Mystery  of  the  Westervelts,  one  lady  to  another.  Is  it  Mrs* 
and  here  is  the  mystery.  In  a  very  Van  Leer,  the  systematic  coquette? 
short  time  Fits  Hugh  fiills  in  love  Is  it  Mrs.  Westerveltl  The  plaid 
with  Mary,  and  determines  to  pane*  silk  had  been  her*s.  This  fact  is 
trate  the  secret.    He  takes  iodg-  pregnant  with   terrible    meaning* 
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ScmemiWBgow  to  New  York  oo a  in  New  York  rMch  ibe  ean  of 
▼isit,  Mid  Yitz  Hagh  aocoin|Muiie8  Weeterrelt,  eenior.  He  writn  to 
him.  He  diacoyen  that  Somer*  Fits  Hogh,  as  to  the  aoeepted  toa 
ville  sells  laces  and  jewelry  obtained  of  the  family,  denonnciBg'  Somer- 
from  some  one  of  the  ladies.  It  yille  as  a  rasiasl,  and  demands  his 
would  seem  that  fiaving  reduced  expulsion  from  the  hoasebold  ia  the 
her  to  otter  ruin,  he  was  now  prey*  most  summary  fiuhion.  This  brings 
ing  on  the  purse  of  his  victim,  on  the  catastrophe.  The  viliain  is 
Fitz  Hugh  is  indignant  at  the  exist>  unmasked.  The  poor  lady  is  ex- 
ence  of  such  base  yillainy,  in  our  posed.  She  makes  a  fail  confession, 
beloved  country,  having  thought  it  but  not  of  the  sort  which  we  had 
a  phase  of  rascality  that  had  not  been  cunningly  led  by  the  writer  to 
yet  travelled  across  the  Atlandc  suppose.  The  crime  of  the  poor, 
from  Europe.  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh  evi*  weak,  vain  woman  was,  not  an  in- 
dently  had  not  done  justice  to  the  trigue,  but  a  forgery.  She  had  been 
capabilities  of  our  great  commer-  persuaded  by  Somerville,  her  attor- 
dial  city,  the  likeliest  place  in  the  ney  at  the  time,  to  forge  her  uncle's 
world  K>r  any  vice  particularly  dev-  will,  and  secure  his  property  to  her- 
ilish.  Where  else  are  opportuni-  sel£  Some  letters  written  by  her 
ties  greater,  restraints  fewer,  crime  in  reference  to  the  subject  had  been 
more  frequent,  and  its  defence  in  kept  by  Somerville  as  a  terror  hang- 
courts  of  law  more  unscrupulous  ing  over  her  whole  Hfe,  and  the 
and  unprincipled  ?  If  one  wants  a  means  of  continued  extortion.  The 
rascal  especially  black.  New  York,  unfortunate  lady's  dreadful  excite- 
surely,  is  the  place  to  find  him.  No  ment  leads  to  a  partial  insanity, 
where  on  earth  are  the  public  prints  Somerville  seeks  an  interview  with 
so  vile,  scattering  filth  and  nasty  her,  the  ensuing  night,  in  the  gar- 
revelations  far  and  wide,  and  pollut-  den,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
ing  the  very  fountain  of  pure  mor-  shipwreck.  She  stabs  him  in  her 
als.  In  one  of  these  receptacles  frenzy,  and  drowns  herself  in  the 
of  nauseating  dirt  that  distort  and  adjoining  creek, 
disease  the  public  mind,  from  the  We  have  given  the  tale's  brief 
Tribune  down,  or  up,  as  the  par-  outline.  It  is  filled  up  with  clever 
ties  may  consider  it,  Fitz  Hugh  at  description,  shrewd  remark,  pleas- 
last  finds  a  clue  to  the  mystery,  ant  dialogue,  sometimes  lively  and 
Somerville  inserts  in  one  of  them  a  witty,  sometimes  grave,  idways  in- 
paragraph  which,  under  a  thin  veil,  dicadve  of  character,  as  dial<^e 
slanders  the  matron  of  the  Seacliff  ought  to  be,  and  not,  as  it  often'  is, 
fitmily.  Fitz  Hagh  finds  in  the  in  Dumas' novels  for  example,  or  in 
sub-editor  an  old  acquaintance,  and  "  Counterparts,"  the  latest  spedmen 
is  able  to  trace  the  author  of  the  of  the  kind  we  have  seen,  where  it 
scandal.  His  doubts  are  solved,  dra^ona  wearisome  mass  of  wisby- 
Mrs.We8terveIt  is  the  guilty  woman,  wa^y  chit  chat  and  meaningless 
Fitz  Hugh  prospers  in  his  court-  gossip.  It  has  been  said  of  the 
ship.  Mystery  or  no  mystery,  he  speeches  in  the  Illiad  that  we  can 
resolves  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  ascribe  each  of  them  to  the  f^>eaker 
family.  Mary  is  an  angel,  at  any  without  looking  to  see  who  is  m$k* 
rate,  and  anything  else  is  of  small  ing  it.  ^his  is  the  test  by  which  to 
importance.  He  is  accepted  by  the  determine  whether  a  wnter  comes 
lady,  by  the  grandpapa, — solid  as  up  to  the  requisitions  of  his  art,  and 
granite, — and  by  the  father,  unsta-  we  think  our  author  need  not  fear 
ble  as  water.     Soon  afler,  rumours  to  be  tried  by  it 
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The  charaoters  of  Seaclif^  as  we  you  here.     I  am  delighted  that  you 

have  intimated,  are  drawn  from  na-  have  made  us  a  call,  really.' 

tnre,  and  are  dearly  defined.    That  *  Well  I  am  obleeged  to  you,  to 

of  Ma  Treat  is  particularly  happy  be  sure.    But  I  didn't  exactly  come 

throughout.    We  give  one  passage  to  make  you  a  call,  nuther.      Per- 

fta  an  illustration.    Her  grandson  haps  you  have  lost  something  valu- 

Johnny  has  found  a  ring  i^longing  able  lately;  some  of  you  ladies.' 

to  the  family,  and  she  visits  the  '  Lost !  oh  1  now  Mrs.  Treat,  you 

house  with  him  to  restoreit:  "With  have  found  my  emerald,'  exclaimed 

a  bi^af  but  solemn  courtesy,  at  the  Genevieve. 

same  time  docking  Johnny's  head  With   a  look  of  vast  pleasure 

wi&  her  hand,  Ma  Treat  entered  and  consequence,  Ma  Treat  drew  out 

the  veranda.    *  Good  evening,  Mrs.  of  her  pocket  a  small  white  hand- 

Westervelt ;    and    good    evening  kerchief,  rather  coarse  but  clean,  un- 

yoang  ladies;  and  good  evening  to  tied  a  comer  of  it  in  silence,  and 

yott,  Mr.  Fitz  Hugh,'  said  the  nice  held  up,  between  her  thumb  and 

old  person,  with  something  of  a  forefinger,   a    handsome    emerald 

bashful   flutter  in   her  voice.      I  ring." 

handed  her  a  chair,  for  which  she  Genevieve  receives  the  rin^  with 

thanked  me  as  formally  as  if  we  joy,  and  inquires  where  it  was  round. 

were  perfect  strangers.    She  was  Johnny,  his  grandmother  replied, 

evidently  a  trifle  more  embarrassed  had  picked  it  up  in  the  way  to  the 

than  she  meant  to  be  in  the  pres-  shore,  and,  not  knowing  whose  it 

ence  of  quality,  and  needed  that  was,  **  he  ran  right  to  his  granma 

counsel  with  regard  to  a  stiff  upper  with  it,  for  he  is  a  good  litSe  boy. 

lip,  which  Mr.  Henry  Van  Leer  was  Here  she  checked  herself,  and  add- 

aoeustomed  to  dispense  among  his  ed  in  a  glum  voice  meant  to  bring 

acquaintance.    Miss Westervelt  put  down  Johnny's  spiritual    pride — 

her  a  little  more  at  her  ease,  by  ^  sometimes  he  is  a  good  boy,  not 

calling  up  Johnny  and  treating  him  always^ 

to  the  hospitality  of  sugar  plums  *  Oh  Johnny,  come  here  Johnny,' 

*Mach  obleeged  to  ye.  Miss  Mary,  said  Mrs.   Westervelt,  dulcetly, '  I 

though  I  seldom  allow  him  to  eat  must  make  you  a  present.' 

*eni,  because  they  are  so  bad  for  the  She  drew  a  port-monnaie  from 

stomach,'  said  Ma  Treat.    *Johnny  her  pocket ;  but  Mrs.  Treat  waved 

tell  her  much  obleeged,  and  make  Johnny  back  with  proud  resolutiop. 

a  bow.'  'No,  I  thank  you,  mum,'  she 

Johnny  gave  vent  to  an  inarticu-  said,  '  I'd  rather  not,  mum.    He's 

late  mutter  of  gratitude,  and  made  our  little  boy,  and  we  've  taught  him 

a  bow  from  the  nape  of  his  neck  not  to  take  coppers  from  nobody.' 

upward.            ♦             *            •  Mary  Westervelt  seized  the  port- 

'  Really,  it  is  so  hard  to  teach  monnaie,  picked  out  a  quarter  eagle, 
these  young  ones  manners/  ob-  and  handed  it  to  the  juvenile  he- 
served  Ma  Treat.    ^  If  manners  were  hind  her. 

vouchsafed  them  as  freely  as  appe-  *•  Oh,  Miss  Mary  I  Well,  you  do 
titea,  what  a  mercy  it  would  be  I  come  round  a  person  so,'  said  Ma 
Bot  this  ain't  what  I  came  here  to  Treat,  supposing  the  piece  was  six- 
say,  Mrs.  Westervelt.  I  suppose  pence  or  a  shilling.  *  Well,  I  rec- 
Jon're  kind  of  surprised  to  see  me  kon  he  must  have  it.  Johnny,  say 
ere,  now.'  much  obleeged  and  make  a  bow, 

'Surprised!  dear  me!  no  Mrs.  and    you  may  kiss  Miss  Mary's 

Treat.   It  seems  quite  natural  to  see  hand,  too,  I  guess.' " 
VOL.  V.          28 
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Here  the  oooferenee  it  iBteirapi-  ineQ  who  were  before,  of  old,  er- 

ed  bj  the  inroad  of  joang  Master  <lat«erf  to  this eoDdemiiedoo;  (i»K 

Westerrelt,  who  is  retolved  to  see  fourth,)  sod  ss  nuuij  as  were  er^ 

Gramma  Treat  and  Johnny,  with  domed  to    eternal   iife,  beliered; 

whom  he  had  long  been  on  friendly  Acts,   thirteenth,  forty  eighth.     I 

terron.    He  is  so  moch  elated  by  told  him  whatever  ia  to  be,  Preri- 

the   kind    reception    of   Gramma  denoe  ordains  that  it  shall  be;  and 

Treat,  that  be  volunteers  to  tell  her  I  say,  amen  !  mum ;  and  I'm  very 

a  story.    Certain  of  an  appreciatiYe  ^ad  the  little  cretor  agrees  to  it,  tf 

audience,  '^the   young  improvisa-  his  elders  don't'" 

tore  struck  out  boldly,  ^  Once  there  Mr.  De  Forest  looks  oo  nature 

was  two  fools— >'  and  her  adjuncts  with  the  eye  of  a 

*  Well,  that's  like  enough,  any  poet  His  descriptions  are  not  sen- 
how,'  obwrved  Ma  Treat,  cheerfully,  ond-hand.  He  loves  the  ahore  and 
*fooU  make  a  moek  ai  nn^^  Pror-  sheet  of  Long  Island  Sound,  as  be 
erbs,  fourteenth,  ninth  ;  and  there*s  might  himself  phrase  it.  They  are 
crowds  of  such,  I'm  afraid.  Go  on,  familiar  friends.  Here  is  his  des- 
Httle  man.'  cription  of  the  site  and  house  of 

*Once  there  was  two  fools,' re-  Seaclifil    "^  It  stood  ♦  *  *  crown- 

snmed  Willie ;   '  one  was   a  roan,  ing  a  bluff,  which  pointed  sharply 

and  the  other  was  a  woman ;  and  upon   the  narrow  area   of  ooeao 

they  got  married.'  called   Long  Island  Sound.    The 

*  Dear  me  1  what  awful  fools,'  grounds,  varied  and  full  of  charao- 
laughed -Mm.   Van  Leer;     *     *  terby  Nature's  gift,  gaily  toned  with 

*  They  could  not  help  getting  bright  hillocks  and  little  dells  of 
married,  it  was  or iatn^c^;  and  they  shibdow,  or  wrought  into  stronger 
had  some  children,  and  all  the  reliefof  ^(/^/ean^Jea/a^e,  wereirell 
children  were  fools,'  the  infant  went  adapted  to  the  modern  style  of  land- 
on.  scape  gardening,  after  which  they 

*  He  that  begetteth  a  fool  doth  it  had  lately  been  remodeled.  There 
to  his  sorrow ;  Proverbs,  twentieth,  was  no  reflection  here  of  Venailies 
twenty-first,'  quoted  Ma  Treat.  vandalism,  laid  out  stiff  and  stark 

Willie's  story  ended  tragically,  by  grim  undertaker  Le  Notre.  ^  * 

The  parents  died,  the  children  died  The  dwelling  itself  was  far  from 

also  of  starvation.  worthy  of  an  environment  so  taste- 

*  Dear  me  1  dear  me  I '  exclaim-  ful.  •  ♦  *  *  It  was  one  of 
ed  the  good  woman,  *  that 's  an  those  mock  Parthenons,  beloved  of 
awful  story,  to  be  sure.  Verily,  our  fathers  thirty  years  ago ;  a  tern- 
fools  die  for  want  of  wisdom ;  Prov-  pie  of  brick  and  mortar,  coated  over 
erbs,  tenth,  twenty-first.'  with  stucco,  veined  and   lined  in 

*  But  how  en  earth  did  the  child  shabby  imitation  of  marble ;  break- 
get  hold  of  that  rtdieulatui  idea  of  ing  out  towards  the  South  in  a 
foreordination  V  broke  in  Mrs.  Van  staring,  shameless  pediment  and 
Leer.  Ionic  columns  which  shaded  Yaa- 

*/told  him  that,  if  you  please,  kee  windows;  and  flanked  ondther 

mum,'  returned  Ma  Treat,  with  se-  side  by  modern  wings  built  solely 

verity.    ^I  instructed  him  in  that  for  convenience,  in  abrupt disr^acd 

blessed  doctrine,  mum ;  and  a  great  of  the  sham  classicism  of  theedi- 

oomfort  I  believe  it  will  be  to  him,  flee.     *     *     *     Partial  amends 

mum.     Ridiculous,  or  what  not,  it's  were  made  for  these  absurdities  by 

in  the  Bible,  mum,  and  you  can't  the  beautiful  outlook  of  the  hooae, 

get  it  out    For,  there  were  certain  standing  as  it  did  on  a  promineot 
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tarfy  hillock,  and  facing  the  mid-  We  should  have  preferred  a  less 
day  sun,  the  shining  sheet  of  the  tragic  termination  than  murder  and 
Sound,  and, far  away,  the  green  and  suicide.  The  very  fact  that  they- 
y  el  low  belts  of  the  Long  Island  are  so  common  in  the  world  of 
shore.  reality  would  induce  us  to  exclude- 

We  have  seen  these  Parthenons  them  from  our  world  of  fiction,  to 
of  parlors,  chambers,  and  cooking  which  we  turn  always  for  comfort 
departments  sometimes  of  wood,  and  refreshment.  The  poor  lady, 
sometimes  of  brick,  ail  holding  the  who  is  rather  simple  and  unfortu- 
same  relation  to  the  Grecian  tern-  nate  than  vicious,  might  have  broke 
pie  they  were  intended  to  imitate,  a  blood  vessel  in  her  distress,  or 
that  the  grotesque  and  dispropor-  fallen  into  a  state  of  idiotcy  for  life. 
tioned  philanthropy  of  the  same  Insanity  and  its  convulsive  ener- 
region  bears  to  Christian  charity."  giosare  too  strong  a  phase  of  exist- 
In  another  place  our  author  says :  ence  for  her  feeble  nature.  Somer* 
** I  turned  and  strolled  around  the  ville  might  have  been  consigned, 
Seacliffe  house,  surveying  the  das-  we  think,  with  better  effect  to  the* 
sic  Qgliness  now  etherialized  into  Penitentiary  and  hard  labour.  Per*' 
soma  resemblance  of  beauty  by  haps  Mr.  De  Forest  believes  that 
moonlight;  wandered  through  the  this  would  have  been  an  outrage- 
perfumed  alleys  of  the  garden,  and  on  all  probability  or  possibility.  It 
finally  halted  on  the  turfy  forehead  might  be  even  a  far  less  violation* 
of  the  bluff.  *  *  *  I  seated  of  the  laws  of  either,  to  represent 
rayeelf  on  a  narrow  shelf  of  stoae,  Somerville  as  converted  to  a  pious 
which  formed  the  brink  of  the  pre-  life,  occupying  a  pulpit  and  snrpas-- 
oipice,  swung  my  legs  over,  and  sing  Mr.  Beecher  in  eloquence  and 
feasted  my  eyes  on  the  still,  star-  the  odour  of  sanctity,  than  to  tell  us 
spangled  sheet  of  the  Sound.  The  that  a  member  of  the  New  York 
air  was  summer  soft^  and  I  re-  bar,  plausible  and  ingenious,  with 
niained  there  an  hour,  tranquilized  money  and  friends, and  all  the  dirty, 
by  the  gentle  magic  of  calm  night."  journals  of  the  city  to  back  him. 
We  have  marked  two  phrases  could  be  sent  by  any  possible  exer- 
with  Italics,  as  not  in  exact  con-  tion  of  law  or  its  courts,  to  a  place 
formity,  in  our  judgment,  with  the  intended  for  the  punishment  of 
general  beauty  of  the  description,  friendless  and  shiftless  rogues  only, 
or  the  simplicity  of  pure  taste.  The  If  so,  we  yield  to  our  authors  bet- 
expressions,  ^  ledge  and  leafage,"  ter  judgment.  We  yield  under  any 
and  '-summer  soft,"  are  phrases  too  circumstances.  His  termination  of 
triin  and  angular.  They  savour  a  the  tale  is  impressive  perhaps,  and 
little  of  dandyism,  which  is  quite  as  acceptable  to  the  general  taste* 
offensive  in  style  as  in  dress  or  man-  Ours  maybe  too  sober,  and  may 
ner.  They  are  departures  from  na-  have  a  tinge  too  much  of  drab  or 
tare  very  like  those  which  are  im-  dead  leaf  colours, 
puted  to  Le  Notre,  and  remind  us,  We  have  not  indulged  in  large 
at  once,  of  lawns  shaven  with  the  quotations  from  Seacl iff,  because  we 
scythe,  and  levelled  with  the  roller,  are  sure  that  it  will  be  read  by  all 
and  of  plants  cut  into  artificial  our  readers.  It  has  the  grand  vir- 
forms  by  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  tue  of  a  good  story ;  the  interest  is 
the  gardener.  well  kept  up,  and  it  must  therefore 

The  turn  which  the  confession  of  command  attention. 
Uie  lady  takes  in  the  conclusion  of      Mr.  De  Forrest  cannot  fail   to 
the  story  seems  to  us  to  he  judicious,  succeed  as  a  writer  of  fiction.    He 
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has  Btrong  sense,  a  clear  insight  in-  love  story  genti j  and  sweetly,  as  a 

to  character,  wit,  humour,  and  a  love  story  ought  to  he  told,  and  is 

poetic  eye  for  natuie.   He  does  not  happy  in  his  delineation  of  female 

overdraw,  nor  exa^^rate  and  di»*  character,  one  of  the  best  tests  of  a 

tort,  and  involve  us  in   a  dreary  man's  capacity  and  calling  for  the 

waste  of  morbid  sentiment,  or  pre-  novel  department  of  letters, 
ternatural  passion.    He    tells  his 


'*  There  U  no  thame  bnt  io  having  none.  Nothing  more  plainly  shows  a 
strange  feebleness  of  mind  than  the  inability  to  understand  the  unhappiness  of  a 
man  without  God.  Nothing  more  clearly  indicates  an  extreme  baseness  of  heart 
than  the  not  desiring  the  truth  of  the  eternal  promises.  Nothing  is  more  cowardly 
than  to  play  the  brave  against  God.  Let  ua  leave  then  these  impieties  to  those 
who  are  so  badly  constituted  as  to  be  reaUy  capable  of  them.  let  us  be  honest 
^lea  at  least,  if  we  cannot  be  Christians ;  in  fine,  let  us  reoognice  that  there  ore 
but  two  classes  of  persons  who  may  be  called  reasonable ;  either  those  who  serve 
God  with  all  their  heart,  because  they  know  him ;  or  those  who  are  seeking  him 
with  all  their  heart  because  they  do  not  yet  know  him.'' 


'*  Those  who  judge  of  a  work  by  rules  are,  with  respect  to  others,  like  those  who 
have  a  watch,  compared  with  those  who  have  none.  One  says,  we  have,  been 
here  two  hours  \  another,  we  have  been  here  only  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  I 
look  at  my  watch  and  say  to  the  one,  you  are  weary  ]  to  the  other,  time  flies  with 
you ;  it  is  an  hour  and  a  half  that  you  have  spent  here ;  and  I  pay  no  attention  to 
those  who  say  that  time  is  heavy  on  me,  and  that  I  judge  capriciously ;  for  they 
do  not  know  that  I  judge  by  my  watch." 


"  Faith  well  utters  what  sense  cannot  express ;  but  never  what  is  contrary  to 
•ease.    It  is  above  common  sense  but  not  opposed  to  it'* 


"  In  eloquence  there  should  be  both  the  agreeable  and  the  true  ,*  but  the  agreea- 
ble should  also  be  true/' 
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Led  with  delight  they  thus  beguile  the  ne&s  that  was  fast  changing  into  an- 

WheD  w?enlng  to  return  whence  they  controllable  rage ;  but  the  commis. 

did  stray,  sary,  wbo  was  a  master  in  the  art 

They  cannot  find  that  path,  which  first  of  bullying,  cut  him.  short 

Batw^^artoTuTfroin  w.y.  unlcnowo,  ,  "TW"  ^^^^<  "^  he  addre«ing 

Farthest  from  end  then,  when  they  near-  L'Isle,  but  Rtill  speaking  Portuguese, 

est  weene,  ^  has  three  fine  mules  in  his  stable. 

That  makes  them  doubt  their  wiu  be  not  j  g^gU  „^  ^     ^^^^  ^^        Y>eaBtA  tO 

their  own,  x     wi              j      -n          i 

So  many  paths,  so  many  turning  seene,  <»rrv  com  tO  Jilvas,  and  will  apply 

That  which  of  them  to  take  in  diverse  to  the  Juig  de  Fcra  to  embargo 

doubt  they  been.  th^  ^^^^^  tj,e  fiat" 

TFaerte  Queens,  mi.     •       i®            i.          j            i 

*"                    .  The  inn  keeper  turned  as  pale  as 

The  party  mustered  early  the  next  his  golden  skin  permitted  at  the 

morning  to  continue  their  journey,  bare  suggestion.    The  French  had 

and  after  breakfast  L'Isle  called  for  made  a  similar  requisition  on  him 

the  inn  keeper  to  paj  him  his  bill,  four  years  ago,  and  when  he  follow- 

This  worthy,  acting  on  the  natural  ed  his  cattle  to  reclaim  them  after 

supposiUon  that  the  English  had  the  required  service,  he  had  got  only 

come  into  the  country  to  indemnify  sore  bones  and  a  broken  head  for 

the  Portuguese  for  their  losses  at  his  pains. 

the  hands  of  the  French,  at  once  *^  x  ou  may  do  as  you  please  in 

named  the  round  sum  of  sixty  crti-  that  matter,**  said  L'Isle,  Uirowing 

$ado9.     On  L'Isle's  looking  sur-  on  the  table  half  the  sum  demand - 

prised,  he  begun  to  run  over  so  long  ed,  and  leaving  their  host  to  swal- 

a  list  of  articles  furnished,  and  items  low  his  anger,  and  take  it  up,  if  he 

of  trouble  given,  that  L'Isle,  who  pleased. 

was  annoyed  at  the  interruption  of  The  muleteer,  having  come  in  for 

an  agreeable  conversation  with  Ladv  the  baggage,  on  finding  out  the  na- 

Mal^l,  was  about  to  pay  him  in  full  ture  of  the  controversy,  now  poured 

to  get  rid  of  him,  when  Shortridge  out  a  flood  of  vociferous  eloquence 

peremptorily  interfered.     The  de-  on  the  extortioner,  denouncing  him 

mand  was  extortionate  and  aroused  as  a  disgrace  to  the  nation,  and  no 

his  indignation.  Perhaps  he  looked  true  Portuguese,  but  a  New  Chris* 

upon  the  fellow  as  usurping  a  privi-  tian,  as  might  be  seen  in  bis  iace ; 

lege  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  and  he  was  urgrent  with  Shortridge 

commissary's  own  brotherhood.  He  to  let  him  show  him  the  way  to  the 

abused  the  man  roundly  in  very  bad  house  of  the  Juiz  de  Fora  without 

Portuguese,  and  insisted  that  L'Isle  loss  of  time, 

should  pay  him  but  half  the  sum.  L'Isle's  commanding  air  and  con- 

The  inn  keeper,  a  dark,  sallow  temptuous    indifference  overawed 

man,  with  a  vindictive  countenance,  the  inn  keeper  quite  as  much  as 

glared  on  him  as  if  fear  alone  with-  Shortridge's  threats.    So,  sweeping 

held  him  from  replying  with  his  the  money  into  his  pocket,  he  went 

knife.    When  he  found  his  tongue,  out  hastily  to  find  a  safe  and  secret 

he  began  to  answer  with  a  bitter-  hiding  place  for  his  mules. 
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''Pray,*' said  Lady  Mabel  to  Ulsle,  Mabel  asked,  ^  a  rigbt  to  make  the 

while  they  were  waiting  for  their  requisition  with  wbieh  he  threatens 

horses,  **  what  is  a  New  Christian  f  him  ?" 

^  The  explanation  of  the  term  **  Not  on  hie  own  authority,^  said 

does  not  tell  well  in  the  history  of  L7sle,  laaghing.    "  Bnt  these  peo- 

the  country," -said  he.    **WhenFer-  pie   would  well   deserve  that   we 

dinand  and  Isabella  expelled  the  should  sweep  off  every  mule  and 

JewsfroraSpain,manyof  them  took  yoke  of  oxen  around  Evora.    Last 

refuge  here,  where  John  IL  gave  year  when  we  were  collecting  ma- 

them  shelter,  on  condition  that  they  terials  for  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  the 

should  quit  the  kingdom  in  a  lim-  ungrateful  rascals  would  not  send  a 

ited  time.     This  king  endeavoured  single  cart  to  help  us." 

to  keep  faith  with  them.   Neverthe-  **  Why,  were  we  not  fighting  their 

lesA,  in  bis  and  the  following  reign,  battles  T'  Lady  Mabel  exclaimed, 

they  were  subjected  to  unceasing  ^  Would  they  not  assist  in  their  own 

persecutions,  being  required  to  be-  defence?" 

come  Christians,  or  leave  the  coun-  '^  Badajoz  is  not  within  sight  of 

try;  at  the  very  time  every  obstacle  Evora,  and  that  was  enough   for 

was  put  in  the  way  of  their  escape,  these  short-sighted  patriots," 

At  length  their  children  were  taken  ^Has  such  blind  selfishness  a  par- 

from    them  lo   be  reared   in   the  allel !"  asked  Lady  Mabel. 

Christian  faith,  and  numbers abjur-  "Many," said  Lisle.     **Wemay 

ed  Judaism  in  order  to  recover  pos-  at  times  find  one  at  home,  in  the 

session  of  their  own  offspring.    But  wisdom  of  a  whig  ministry,  which 

such  a  conversion  failed  not  to  fur-  consists  in   taking   a  microscopic 

nish  for  many  a  generation  a  crowd  view  of  the  wrong  side  of  things  just 

of  hapless   inmates  for   the  'Tre-  under  their  noses." 

mendous  House  of  the  Inquisition  '  They  now  mounted  their  horses, 

in  every  town.     Even  in  the  last  and  leaving  the  pra^a,  had  entered 

century,  no  diversion  delighted  the  on  a  narrow  and  somewhat  crooked 

Lisbon  mob  like  the  burning  of  a  street,  where  they  suddenly  met  a 

relapsed  Jew.     The  usage  of  them  funeral  procession,  with  its  priests, 

of  old  still  influences  the  condition  crucifix  and  tapers,  the  dead  being 

of  the  country,  and  the  terra  New  carried  by  several  persons  on  a  bier, 

Christian  is  yet  a  by- word  common  and  followed  by  a  few  peasants.  The 

in  the  mouths  of  people."  travellers  drew  up  their  horses  close 

"  We  certainly  see  a  great  many  to  the  adjacent  wall,  to  leave  room 

Jewish  faces  among  the  Portuguese  for  the  procession.    The  face  of  the 

Christians,"  said  Mrs.  Sbortridge.  dead  was  uncovered  as  usual,  and 

**  So  the  great  Marquis  de  Pom-  the  friar's  dress,  which  clothed  the 

bul  thought,"  L'Isle answered;  "for  body,  with  the  rosaries  and  other 

when  a  great  crowd  had  assembled  paraphernalia  displayed  about  his 

to  see  him  open  a  fountain  he  had  person,  led  Lady  Mabel  to  say,  "I 

erected  in  Lisbon,  on  a  courtier's  see  that  one  of  the  good  fiithers  i^ 

saying,  *See,  my  Lord,  like  Moses,  gone  to  his  account." 

you  make  water  flow  from  the  rock!'  "He  will   now   find   out,"  said 

*  Yes,'  replied  the   Marquis,  *  and  Moodie,  **  the  worth  of  his  beads, 

here  are  the  Jews  looking  at  me.'  "  crucifix  and  holy  water." 

**  And  our  host,"  said  Mrs.  Short-  "  I  am  surprised,"  said  Lady  Ma- 
ridge,  **  is  doubtless  one  of  these  bel,  "  at  so  unpretending  a  funeral, 
New  Christians."  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  great 

"But  has  the  commissary,"  Lady  onler  of  St.  Francis." 
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L'lale  aftked  a  question  of  a  For*  aonoyed  when,  on  coining  to  a 
tuguese  standing  near,  and  then  place  where  the  road  branched  into 
said,  *^  the  cowl  does  not  make  the  two,  the  commissary  took  a  brief 
monk,  nor  must  you  infer  from  his  though  kindly  leave  of  his  wife  and 
dress  that  this  man  was  a  friar.  He  friends,  and,  followed  by  his  man, 
lived  all  his  life  a  peasant  in  a  galloped  off  to  the  right,  on  a  pro- 
neighbouring  village.^'  fessional  chase  after  grain  and  buU 

*^  Indeed  T'  exclaimed  Lady  Ma-    locks, 
bel.  Lisle  was  surprised  to  find  him- 

"  Almost  every  one,"  said  L'Isle,  self  regretting  the  loss  of  their  fel- 
as  they  turned  to  ride  on  their  way,  ^low  traveller.  He  had  found  him, 
^  here  and  throughout  the  Penin-  always  remembering  that  he  was  a 
aula, is  buried  in  a  religious  habit —  commissary,  a  very  good  fellow ;  for 
the  men  in  the  uniform  of  friars,  we  can  find  some  good  in  every 
the  women  dressed  like  pilgrims,  man,  if  we  take  the  trouble  to  look 
and  the  girls  like  nuns.  They  are  for  it;  and  Shortridge  was  one  who, 
loaded  with  a  freight  of  rosaries,  after  taking  care  of  himself,  was 
agni  dei^  and  other  saintly  jewelry,  quite  willing  to  take  care  of  other 
&8tened  to  the  neck,  hands  and  feet,    people. 

and  stuffed  into  the  clothes.  Con-  But  L'Isle's  regret  was  nothing  to 
Tents  have  often  a  warehouse  ap-  Moodie^  whose  habits  of  life  led 
propriated  to  this  posthumous  ward-  him  to  appreciate  the  nature  and 
robe,  in  the  sale  of  which  they  drive  importance  of  the  commissary's  of- 
a  profitable  trade.  It  was  a  most  ficial  duties.  He  valued  him  as  a 
natural  mistake  made  by  a  stranger,  practical,  responsible  man  of  busi- 
wbo,  after  being  a  few  weeks  at  ness,  with  no  foolish  fancies  about 
Madrid,  and  seeing  so  many  Fran-  him.  He  admired  the  summary  way 
ciscans  interred, expressed  his  aston-  in  which  he  had  disposed  of  the  ez- 
iahment  at  the  prodigious  number  tortionate  inn-keeper,  and  now  look- 
of  them  ill  the  city,  and  asked  if  ed  after  him  almost  in  despair ;  for 
their  order  was  not  entirel/carried  he  did  not  think  the  party  left  be- 
off  by  this  violent  epidemic."  hind  by  any  means  fit  to  take  care 

^  I  suppose,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  of  themselves  or  each  other.  L'Isle 
^  the  custom  originated  in  the  pro-  he  did  not  understand  and  mistrust- 
pensity  so  strong  in  us  all  to  live  ed,doubtingwhether  he  weremere- 
ainners  and  die  saints."  ly  idly  rambling  about  the  country, 

"  Exactly  so,"  Lisle  answered,  or  harboured  some  covert  design, 
•*  It  is  a  fraudulent  custom,  old  as  the  object  of  which  was  Lady  Ma- 
tbe  fifth  century,  and  common  in  bel,  of  course. 
Popish  countries.  It  is  nothing  less  ^  My  Lady,"  said  he,  nding  up 
than  an  attempt  to  cheat  St.  Peter,  beside  her,  and  speaking  in  an  un- 
who,  you  know,  keeps  the  keys  of  der  tone,  "  this  is  not  the  road  we 
heaven,  by  knocking  at  the  gate  in  travelled  coming  from  Elvas.  Where 
the  disguise  of  a  monk  or  a  friar."   are  you  going  to  now  ?" 

^*I  have  too  much  faith  in  St.  Remarking  his  dissatisfied  air, 
Peter's  vigilance  and  penetration,"  and  the  look  of  suspicion  he  cast 
said  Mrs.  Shortridge,  "  to  think  he  on  L'Isle,  she  answered  with  pro- 
has  ever  been  so  taken  in."  voking  coolness,  "oh,  we  are  merely 

They  presently  got  out  of  the  city,   rambling   about;  any  road  is  the 
but,  to  Moodie's  displeasure,  by  a    right  one,  if  it  but  leads  to  a  new 
gate  opposite  to  that  by  which  they   place." 
had  entered  it.    He  was  still  more       ^^  But  now  the  commissary  has 
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left  U8,  do  you  not  mean  to  go  back  It  began  in  hbpe,  when  the  return  of 

to  Eivas  ?"  that  prinoe,  after  his  hapless  expe- 

^*  In  returning  we  will  make  a  de-  dition  to  Morocco,  and  the  fatal  bat- 

tonr."  Ue  of  Alcazar  Qttt6^,waa  not  only 

^'  And  what  is  a  detour  T  asked  possible,  but  might  hare  been  con- 

Moodie  with  a  puzzled  air.  sidered  likely ;  it  was  fostered  by 

*^It  means  going  back  the  longest  the  policy  of  the  Braganzan  party 

way.     We  have  plenty  of  leisure,  afterall  reasonable  hope  had  ceased; 

for  the  campaign  will  not  open  di-  and  length  of  time  only  served  to 

rectly.''  ripen  it  into  a  confirmed  and  rooted 

^  i  would  like  to  know  what*you,  superstition,  which  even  the  intole* 

ray  Lady,  have  to  do  with  the  open-  ranee  of  the  Inquisition  spared,  for 

ing  of  the  campaign."  the  sake  of  the  loyal  and  patriotic 

^  A  great  deal,  and  so  have  you ;  feelings  in  which  it  had  its  birth, 

for  as  soon  as  it  does  open,  you  and  The  holy  office  never  interfered  iar- 

I  must  march  back  to  Scotland."  ther  with  the  sect,  than  to  prohibit 

^  I  wish  it  were  to-morrow,"  said  the  publication   of  its    numerous 

Moodie.  prophecies,  which  were  suffered  to 

**  It  will  not  be  to-morrow,  or  to*  circulate  in  private.  For  many  years 

morrow^s  morrow,"  Lady  Mabel  an-  the  persons  who  held  this  atrange 

swered.     ^  Meanwhile,  we  will  see  opinion  bad  been  content  to  enjoy 

all  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  learn  all  their  dream  in  private,  shrinking 

that  is  to  be  known.     Even  you,  by  from  observation  and  ridicule ;  but 

crowding  and  packing  more  closely  as  the  belief  had  begun  in  a  time 

your  o}d  notions,  may  find  room  for  of  deep  calamity,  so  now,  when  a 

a  few  new  ones."  heavier  evil  had  overwhelmed  the 

^  I  am  too  old  to  learn,"  said  kingdom,  it  spread  beyond  all  for- 

Moodie,  sullenly.  roer  example.     Their  prophecies 

^  Too  wise,  you  mean,"  she  said,  were  triumphantly  brought  to  Hght^ 
breaking  off  from  him.  "Come,  for  only  in  the  promises  which  were 
Mrs.  Shortridge,  let  me  tear  you  there  h^ld  out  could  the  Portuguese 
from  this  barren  spot,  to  which  grief  find  consolation  ;  and  proselytes  in- 
has  rooted  you  on  parting  from  the  creased  so  rapidly,  that  half  Lisbon 
commissary;"  and  seizing  that  la-  became  Sebastianists.  The  delusion 
dy's  mnle  by  the  rein,  Lady  Mabel  was  not  confined  to  the  lower  or- 
led  her,  as  if  helpless  from  sorrow,  ders ;  it  reached  the  educated  class- 
after  the  guide  who  had  taken  the  es ;  and  men  who  had  been  f^rradu- 
left-hand  road.  ated  in  theology  became  professors 

^  Somewhere  hereabouts,"  L'Isle  of  a  faith  which  announced  that 

remarked,  as  they  rode  on,  ^  lies  Portugal  was  soon  to  be  the  head 

what  is  called  l|^e  field  of  Sertorius.  of  the  Fitlh  and  Universal  Monar- 

I  know  not  why  it  is  so  named ;  but  chy ;  Sebastian  was  speedily  to  come 

it  figures  largely  in  the  tradition,  from  the  Secret  Island ;  the  Queen 

and  yet  more  in  the  superstitions  of  would  resign  the  sceptre  into  his 

the  country.  ^ There  exists  in  Por-  hands;  he  would  give  Bonaparte 

tugal  a  strange  superstition  concern-  battle  near  Evora,  on  the  field  of 

ing  King  Sebastian,  whose  reap-  Sertorius,  slay  the  tyrant,  and  be- 

pearance  is  as  confidently  expected  come  monarch  of  the  world.'  " 

by  many  of  the  Portuguese,  as  the  ^  And  this  superstition  now  pre- 

oomin'g  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Jews,  vails  ?"  Lady  Mabel  asked. 

The  rise  and  progress  bf  this  belief  ^*So  widely,  that  at  least  every  other 

forms  a  curious  part  of  their  history,  man  you  meet  is  a  SebastianisL" 
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Afi  thej  rode  on  tbey  found  the  with  peaaanU  uogly,  or  in  pArtiea 
country  dotted  oyer  with  quinas  or  on  the  road  ;  and  Lisle,  prompted 
country  honsea,  here  called  monies^  hy  the  ladies,  let  few  of  them  pass 
from  heing  generally  seated  on  hills,  without  exchanging  some  words, 
Around  each  homestead  the  meagre  which  were  easily  drawn  out ;  for 
and  tame  hued  olive  was  mingled  English  uniforms,  and  ladies  so  evi* 
with  the  deep  rich  green  of  the  dently  foreigners,  excited  much  cu- 
oraogetree,  which  here  produces  its  riosity,  especially  in  the  women, 
Iruit  in  the  greatest  perfection  of  Struck  with  the  air  of  comfort  com- 
flayour,  at  least,  if  not  of  size,  and  a  mou  among  these  people,  and  the 
Tineyard  occasionally  occupied  the  marks  of  fertility  and  cultivation  in 
alope  of  the  hill.  The  lower  the  country  around  them.  Lady  Ma* 
grounds  were  covered  with  exten-  hel  hoped  that  Moodie  had  at  last 
sivecom  fields,  hearing  here  a  thriv-  met  with  something  to  please  him ; 
ing  growth  of  wheat,  there  a  young  so  she  asked  the  opinion  of  that 
cropof  maize,  which  furnishes  these  high  authority  on  the  rural  proa- 
people  with  more  than  half  their  pect  and  the  farming  around  them, 
food.  But  he  at  once  condemned  it  as  un- 

"  The  Portuguese,"  said  L'Isle,  skilful,  wasteful  and  slovenly ;  in 
^  like  their  Spanish  neigh  hours,  are  short,  just  what  was  to  he  looked  for 
often  charged  with  indolence ;  hut  in  this  henighted  land. 
here  and  elsewhere,  nnder  favour-  "  What  a  pity  it  is,  Moodie,  you 
able  circumstances^  they  show  no  cannot  speak  Portuguese,"  said  La- 
want  of  industry.  The  husband*  dyMahel;  ^  you  might  seize  many 
man  of  this  part  of  Alemtijo  has  a  chance  of  giving  these  benighted 
grown  rich  in  spite  of  the  greatest  people  a  valuable  nint^  particularly 
obstacle  to  thrift,  which  the  church  how  to  ferment  their  wine  and  press 
has  raised  up  in  devoting  more  than  their  olives.'' 
half  the  year  to  holy  days.  Good  '^  I  am  sure,"  replied  Moodie,  *^I 
lands  are  apt  to  make  good  farm-  could  make  as  sour  wine  and  ran* 
era,  and  labour  and  skill  well  re-  cid  oil  as  the  best  of  them,  and  they 

{>aid,  leads  to  the  outlay  of  more  make  no  other." 
abour  and  greater  skill."  *'  You  are  a  fault-seeking  travel- 

*^  We  see  around  us  a  people,"  ler,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  ^^and  so  will 

said  Lady  Mabel,  ^  revelling  in  the  find  nothing  to  please  yon,  while  I 

Scripture  blessingsof  com,  wine  and  enjoy  all  around  me,and  see  nothing 

oil.    I  think  there  must  be  no  little  to  find  fault  with,  except  the  abomi- 

resemblance  between  Portugal  and  nable  custom  of  the  women  riding 

Palestine."  astride  on  their  burrasj" 

^The  Jews  thought  and  think  so,       '*Nay,  my  Lady,  the  country 

too,"  answered  L'Isle.  **They  clung  pleases  me  well  enough.    The  pas- 

and  still  cling  to  it  as  another  turage  is  poor  and  parched,  yet  the 

promised  land.    Moreover,  if  their  oxen  are  fine  in  spite  of  their  mon- 

fisthers  of  old  longed  after  the  leeks  strous  horns ;  and  I  see  corn  land 

and  onions  of  Egypt,  their  sons  may  that  might  yield  good  oats  or  bar^ 

satisfy  that  longing  here."  ley  in  Scotland.      The  land  is  well 

'*  And  stuff  themselves  with  gar-  enough ;  it  is  the  people  I  find  fsult 

lie  to  boot,  like  a  Portuguese  sau-  with." 

sage,"  said  Mrs.  Shortridge.    "  The       "  Moodie's  verdict  on  Portugal," 

Quantity  of  these  things  in  it  leaves  said  L^Isle,  '*  can  be  summed  up  in 

httle  room  for  the  pork."  four  little  words, '  Bona  isrra^  mala 

The  travellers  occasionally  fell  in  gms.^ " 
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''What pleasure," oontinued Moo-  truth,  the  tenour  of  yonr  diecoone 

die,  not  heeding  the  interruption,  calls  up  in  my  mind  the  involunta- 

^can  a  Christian  man  find  in  trav-  ry  doubt,  did  this  people  first  de- 

ellin/r  in  a  land  where  the  people  sert  GU>d,  or  God   them  f    But  I 

grovel  in  ignorance,  and  a  besotted  trample  it  down  as  a  snare  laid  by 

superstition,  which   manifests  that  the  evil  one." 
God  has  given  them  o^er  to  a  rep-       «  We  are  in  a  land  where  the  evil 

robate  heart.    I  cannot  speak  their  one  bears  full  sway,"  said  Moodie. 
language  ;  I  can  only  look  on  their       ^  Yet  you  have  voluntarily  put 

wanderings  in  the  dark,  and  think  yourself  in  purgatory  by  coming  to 

of  the  wrath  to  come."  travel  in  it,"  said  La^Jy  Mabel.  "But 

"And  so  here  is  a  missionary  you  have  your  consolation,  and  may 

loet !"  Mrs.  Shortridge  exclaimed,  give  thankful  utterance  tothe words 

"  But  according  to  Moodie's  fa-  of  our  Scotch  poet : 

vourite  dogma,"  said  Lisle, '' were  ,_^,  ,      .     , 

he  gifted  with  the  purest  «nd  met  '-^^Ir.hotrnrterL'na"^^^^^ 

eloquent  Portuguese,  he  could  be  to  That  I  am  here  afore  xhj  sight 

this  people  only  a  prophet  of  evil.  .  ^     F®*"  9}^  an'  grace, 

You  s^y  that  they  are  given  over  to  ^^""'^^^^t^t^l^^V^^' 
a  state  of  reprobation.   Do  you,  like 

a  great  English  philosopher,  believe        ""  I  do  not  know  that  psalmist,  if 

in  election  and  reprobation  by  na-  in  truth  he  be  a  maker  of  spi ritual 

tions  ?"  Bongs,"  said  Moodie,  with  a  doubt- 

"Not  exactly;  nor  do  I  know  ful  air. 
anything  of  your  English  philoso-        "  He  did  dabble  a  little  in  psalm- 

pher ;  but  since  I  have  been  among  ody,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  "•  but  I  doubt 

these  people,  I  have  seen  much  to  whether  his  attempts  would  satisfy 

lead  my  thoughts  that  way.     And  you.    How  like  you  this  sample : 

we  have  example  for  it.     Had  not  .^  .u«j^«    ^-u  j         u     v  v 

^,,.      ,         "  ,       •,,«*,       Orlhodox,   orthodox,  who   believe  m 

God  his  chosen  people  of  old?  And  John  Knox, 

the  nations  of  Canaan,  were  thev  not  Let  me  sound  an  alarm  to  your  consct- 

swept  off  as  utterly  reprobate,  from  ,«.       ®***'?»    .•    ui    .  u     u       ui 

xi.     r  i?  xi_  .\  an  There's  a  heretic  blast  has  been  blown 

the  face  of  the  earth  ?"  i„  the  Wast, 

^  And    now,"   suggested    L'Isle,  That  what  is  not  sense  mast  be  noa- 
wishing   to   know  the   old  man's  sense, 

views,  "  election  is  for  the  Scotch  Calvin's  sons,  Calvin's  sons,  load  vo(>r 

nation,  and  reprobation  for  the  Por-     .        spiritual  guns, 

'  -„        ^  Ammunition  you  never  can  need; 

tuguese  f  Your  hearts  are  the  stuff,  will  be  powder 

"  I  do  not  say  that  all  Scotchmen,.  enough, 

even  in  the  Kirk,  are  of  the  elect."  ^""^  X^^^^  ,*i^*'^l»  ""^  store-houses  o' 

"No,"  interposed  Lady  Mabel. 
^  You   misconstrue  Moodie.      He        ^  'Tis  that  profane,  lewd  fellow* 

holds  a  particular  election  within  Burns,"  exclaimed  Moodie,  angrily, 

the  Eirk,  and  a  nation  reprobation  '^  He  did  worse  than  hide  his  ten 

outside  of  it"  talents  in  a  napkin.     I  wonder,  my 

^  I  am  afraid,  my  Lady,  it  is  not  Lady,  you  defile  your  mouth  with 

given  to  you  to  understand  that  high  his  scurrilous  words."  . 
doctrine.     It  is  ordered  that  the       "  I  have  done  with  him  "  said  La- 

bleesing  and  the  comprehension  of  dy  Mabel,  laughing.    *'  He  was  a 

it  go  hand  in  hand."  profiitne,  lewd  fellow,  far  better  at 

^*  I  must  despair  then,  for  I  cer-  pointing  out  other  men^s  errors  than 

tainly  do  not  comprehend  it.    In  reforming  his  own." 
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Moodie  now  fell  back  amon^  the  the  characteristio  of  the  father  of 
servants ;  and  L'Isle  renaarked,  evil  and  his  fallen  hoets.  Oar  high- 
**  jour  old  sqaire,  Lady  Mabel,  holds  est  idea  of  virtue  is  found  in  the 
an  austere  bel  ief.  In  ever  met  a  m  an  creature's  conforming  his  wil  1  to  th  at 
eo  confident  of  his  own  salvation  and  of  his  maker ;  this  is  the  trait  of  the 
of  the  damnation  of  ottiers.^  angels  who  were  steadfast  in  their 

^  He  reminds  me,"  Mrs.  Short-  faith.  Bow  can  you  here  couple 
ridge  said,  ^  of  a  dissenting  neigh-  fifttalitj  and  wilt?  If  ours  be  a  state 
bour  of  ours,  when  we  lived  in  Lon*  of  probation,  it  is  only  by  a  certain 
don,  who  was  always  saying,  *Iam  freedom  of  action,  an  originatii>g 
called,  but  my  wife  is  not,'  much  to  power  of  causation  in  ourselves,  that 
the  poor  woman's  disquiet  in  this  we  can  conceive  of  our  being  put  to 
world,  if  not  to  the  hazard  of  her  proof.  Possibly,  in  fallen  man, 
happiness  in  the  next"  that  freedom  is  limited  to  the  power 

'*  The  old  man  puzzles  me  sadly  of  rejecting  or  yielding  to  theinflu- 
at  times,"  said  Lady  Mabel  ;  '*  and  ences  of  grace.  Yet  within  that  nar- 
he  has  at  hand  many  a  text  to  sus-  row  range  it  may  be  still  a  perfect 
tain  his  dogmas."  freedom.     God  said.  Met  us  make 

**It  is  a  pity,"  said  L'Isle,  "that he  man  in  our  image  and  afler  our 
will  not  bear  in  mind  those  that  bid  likeness,'  and  this  likeness  between 
us  **JuHge  not  that  ye  be  not  judg-  the  ^ cause  of  causes'  and  his  crea* 
ed  ;'  *  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  tare,  may  well  consist  in  man's  be- 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall;  *Un-  ing  endowed  with  a  spark  from  the 
to  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  Creator's  nature,  gifxed  with  an 
him  shall  much  be  required  ;'  and  originating  will,  and  made  a  source 
many  others  of  the  same  ^nour."     of  causes  in  himself.    To  say  that 

**  Pray  go  on,"  said  Lady  Mabel,  this  may  not  be,  were  to  limit  the 
**  and  provide  roe  with  a  refutation  power  of  God." 
of  Moodie's  theology  of  destiny  ;  not  "  Most  assuredly,"  said  Lady  Ma- 
that  I  hope  to  silence  him,  for  con<  bel,  who  was  on  this  point  easily 
troversy  is  to  him  the  breath  of  convinced.  '*  I  shall  now  be  ready 
life."  armed  for  Moodie,  when  next  he 

Now  L'Isle  had  acquired  many  broaches  his  dogma  of  predestina- 
thingf^  laboriously,  but  he  had  gotten  tion.  But  will  he  listen,  much  less 
his  training  in  divinity  somewhat  in*  understand  ?" 
cidentally,  and  hesitated,  as  well  he  "  If  his  dogma  be  a  truth,"  con- 
might,  to  undertake  the  task  im-  tinued* L'Isle,  encouraged  by  her  ap- 
posed. But  spurred  on  by  Lady'  probation, 'Ho  know  it,  or  any  other 
Mabel's  confidence,  and  his  wish  to  revealed  truth,  can  avail  us  nothing ; 
serve  and  assist  her,  he  said  :  "I  for  our  knowledge,  itself  a  predes- 
cannot  for  the  life  of  roe  distinguish  tined  fact,  cannot  influence  our  pre- 
between  fatalism  and  predestination,  ordained  condition  here  or  hereaf- 
Eitber  binds  us  with  the  same  chain  ter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  doc- 
of  necessity,  in  thought,  word  and  tine  be  misunderstood  or  false,  it  is 
deed,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  most  dangerous;  there  being  but  a 
To  escape  this  charge,  fanaticism  short  step  between  believing  it  and 
can  only  add  a  few  links  to  the  chain  applying  it,  presumptuously,  in  our 
of  necessitating  cause,  and  tell  you  own  favour,  and  adversely  to  ou  r 
it  is  necessity  no  longer.  Now,  our  neighbour.  We  are  ever  more  sue- 
most  perfect  conception  of  sin  is  cessful  in  deceiving  ourselves  than 
^ibnnd  in  a  will  which  seta  itself  in  others ;  and  to  indulge  in  the  belief 
opposition  to  God's  will.    This  is  that  we  are  the  chosen  of  God,  may 
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be  only  lees  dangerous  that  a  con-  sack  of  grain.    The  mnleteer  stop- 

Yiction  of  our  utter  reprobation.^  ped  him   to  enquire  where  thej 

''  For  my  part,"  aaid  Lady  Mabel,  might  find  water  for  their  animals 

^  I  can  appeal  yet  more  confidently  in  this  thirsty  land.     The  peasant 

to  my  feehngs  than  my  reason,  for  pointed  back  to  a  thicket  near  the 

a  refutation  of  the  doctrine  Moodie  road,  and  said  :  ^  I  would  have  wa- 

has  so  often  urged  upon  me.    I  feel  tared  my  own  beast  there,  but  for 

within  me  a  capacity  to  be  as  wick-  the  company  I  would  have  fallen 

ed  as  I  please,  if  fear  and  reverence  among.''  He  then  went  on  bis  way, 

did  not  withhold  me."  and  they  rode  to  the  spot  pointed 

"  And  I,  as  your  duenna,"  said  out,  where  among  the  oleander  and 

Mrs.  Shortridge,**  prohibit  any  such  buckthorn    bushes    they  found   a 

frank  admissions  of  propensity  to  puddle  rather  than  a  spring,  so  well 

evil  in  a  young  lady  under  my  had  it  been  lately  stirred  up.    A 

charge."  g^ng  of  eight  or  nine  vagrants, 

^'  Whv,  will  yon  not  let  me  make  who    had    been  munching    their 

a  Christian  confession  of  the  sinful*  crusts  and  sardinkas  in  the  shade, 

nessof  my  nature  f    It  were  indeed  now  sprung  up,  and  placing  them- 

heresy  to  claim  an  equal  capacity  selves  between  the  travellers  and 

for  good.   There  I  acknowledge  the  the  water,  vociferously  demanded 

need  of  aid  from  above."  alms.    To  rid  themselves  of  this 

''And  that  aid  is  not  compul-  motley  troop,  L'Isle  and  Mrs. 
sion,"  said  L'Isle,  *'  as  every  page  of  Shortridge  threw  each  of  them  a 
Scripture  testifies.  There  is  some-  small  coin.  They  were  not  so  eamly 
thing  strangely  illogical  in  the  rea-  satisfied,  but  thrusting  themselves 
soning  of  those  who,  starting  from  among  tl^  horses,  continued  to  ri- 
the  point,  that  what  has  been  de-  val  each  other  in  whining  petitions 
creed  by  God  is  as  good  as  done,  and  abjurations  of  their  favourite 
and  the  future  as  fixed  as  the  past,  saints.  Lady  Mabel,  who  had  emp- 
thence  exhort  us  to  plead,  because  tied  her  purse  of  small  coin  the 
the  decree  has  gone  ibrth;  to  run  evening  before,  now  entreated  Mood- 
in  the  race,  because  the  victor  has  ie  to  let  this  second  opportunity  of 
been  chosen,  and  the  prize  adjudg-  alms-giving,  so  manifestly  sent  for 
ed ;  to  strive,  because  the  battle  has  his  benefit,  soften  his  stony  heart 
been  fought ;  and  to  repent  and  be  But  he  shook  his  head  g^mly,  say- 
saved,  because  our  final  destiny  was  ing :  "  If  they  are  strong  enough  to 
decided  before  time  was.  Surely,  if  travel,  they  are  strong  enough  to 
this  life  have  any  bearing  on  an-  work ;  and  work  they  shall,  or 
other,  we  are  running  a  race,  the  starve,  before  they  touch  a  penny 
issue  of  which  is  undecided  until  of  mine  I" 

death ;  and  ours  is  a  real  struggle,  L'Isle's  short  tempered  groom, 

not  merely  the  acting  out  of  a  tore-  availing  himself  of  the  impatience 

gone  conclusion,  not  the  dramatic  of  a  thirsty  horse,  now  turned  his 

representation  of  a  past  event"  about,  at  once  spurring  and  reining 

The  ladies  were  still  compliment-  him  in,  which  made  him  lash  out 
ing  L'Isle  on  his  refutation  of  Moo-  his  heels  at  the  intruders  near  him. 
die's  tenets,  so  obnoxious  to  their  The  other  steeds  seemed  to  catdi 
own  convictions,  when  they  met  a  this  infectious  restiveness,  and  the 
a  peasant  trudging  along,  enjado  in  beggars  were  driven  to  a  safer  dis- 
band, with  the  small  end  of  which  tance.  Their  horses  now  could 
he  occasionally  enlivened  the  mo*  drink  in  peace  of  the  water  stirred 
tions  of  an  ass  toiling  under  a  heavy  up  and  muddied  by  their  mendi- 
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cant  friends,  whom  they  presently  ing  the  bellows.    But  we  see  how 

left  behind  them,  withoat  further  the  law  is  enforced.    These  men 

heeding  their  continued  and  vocif-  behind  us  are  neither  lame,  halt, 

erons  appeals.    One  stout  ragged  nor  blind,  but  truly  represent  the 

fellow  put  himself  in  their  way,  and  sturdy  vagrants  with  whom  Queen 

displayed  to  their  eyes  a  flaming  Bess's  statute  dealt  so  roughly'-* 

picture,  painted  on  a  board, depict-  with  what  result!     It  is  but  the 

iBg  the  torments  of  the  souls  in  ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  laws 

purgatory.  But  the  travellers  were  which  load  our  statute  books,  and 

IB  a  hurry,  and   unmoved   at  the  have  built  up  our  poor  law  system, 

sight,  left  the  souls  in  unmitigated  merely   substituting  for   one   evil 

tortures  there.  another  which  burdens  the  country 

**  What  we  have  just  seen,**  said  like  an  incubus,  and,  vulture-like,  is 
Lisle  to  the  ladies,  ^  may  convince  eating  out  its  entrails." 
you  that  beggars  are  a  formidable  ^  We  have  no  such  national  in« 
elass  in  this  country.  They  ramble  stitution  for  the  breeding  of  beg- 
about,  and  infest  every  place,  not  gars  in  Scotland,"  said  Moodie,  from 
entreating  charity  but  demanding  behind. 

it.    They  often  assemble  at  night  ^  Is  it  because  Scotland  is  too 

in  hordes,   at    the    best  country  poor  to  maintain  paupers  ?"  inquir- 

house  they  can  find,  and  taking  up  ed  Mrs.  Shortridge. 

their  abode  in  one  of  the  out-build-  ^'  It  is  because  it  is  not  natural 

ings,  call  for  whatever  they  want,  for  a  Scotchman  to  be  a  beggar," 

like  travellers  at  an  inn ;  and  here  replied  Moodie,  with  patriotic  pride. 

they  claim  the  right  of  tarrying  *^We  cannot  carry  the  system 

three  days  if  they  Tike  it..    When  much   further  in  England,"  said 

a  gang  of  these  sturdy  fellows  meet  Lisle ;  ^  the  resources  of  the  coun- 

a  traveller    on   the  highway,  he  try,  and  the  sturdy  character  of 

must  offer  them  money;   and  it  the  people  are  breaking  down,  under 

sometimes  happens  that  the  amount  it" 

of  the  offering  is  not  left  to  his  own  ^  Could  our  British '  population 
discretion.  Bt  Anthony  assails  him  be  brought  down  to  as  low  a  con- 
on  one  side,  St.  Francis  on  the  oth-  dition  as  these  people !"  Lady  Ma- 
er.    Having  satisfied  their  clamour  bel  asked. 

in  behalf  of  these  favourite  saints,  "  Assuredly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Short- 
he  is  next  attacked  for  the  honour  ridge. 

of  the  Virgin,  and  thus  they  rob  **Have  you  everbeen  in  Ireland  f 

him  for  the  love  of  Gk>d."        "  asked  L'lile. 

'^I  wonder,"  Mrs.  Shortridge  said,  No,  neither  of  the  ladies  had 

*'the  nation  tolerates  such  a  nui-  been  there, 

sanoe."  "•  Or  in  an  English  poor-house  t" 

'* There  are  laws  for  its  abate-  That,  too,  was  <«rra  tnco^nt to,  es- 

ment,"    answered   L'Isle.     **  John  peoially  to  Lady  Mabel. 

m.  and    Sebastian    both  warred  ^' Either  of  them  might  assist  you 

affainst  the  beggars.    A  law  of  the  in  finding  an  answer  to  a  very  dif- 

nxteenth  century  ordains  that  the  ficult  question.    Still,  like  Moodie, 

lame  should  learn  the  trade  of  a  I  have  great  faith  in  race,  and  in  the 

tailor  or  shoemaker,  the  maimed  fitness  of  climates  to  races.    We 

serve  for  subsistence  any  who  will  know  that  the  Gbthio  conquerors 
employ  them,  and  the  blind,  for  of  this  Peninsula  lost,  in  a  few  gen- 
food  and  raiment,  give  themselves  erations,  their  energy  and  enter- 
to  the  labours  of  the  forge,  by  blow  prise.    A  war  of  seven  centuries 
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revived  and  sustained  that  of  their  whither  Ulsle  would  gladly  have 

descendants,  but  after  that  stimu-  led  the  ladies,  were  it  oelj  for  the 

lant  was  withdrawn,  on  the  expul-  pleasure  of  taking  them  across  the 

sion  of  the  Moors,  they  gradually  Guadiana,  so  renowned   in  song ; 

sunk  to  what  we  see  them  now.  but  be  feared  to   prolong  the  fa- 

The  Portuguese,  of  this  province  tigues  of  the  journey  beyond  the 

especially,  are  an  inferior  people,  next  day,  and    bade  the   muleteer 

They   are   probably  a  degenerate  find  the  shortest  way  back  to  Elvas. 

people ;  and  one  cause  of  that  de-  On  this  their  guide  soon  turned  in- 

generaoy  maybe  an  intermixture  to  a  by-way.  and  they  gradually  left 

of  dissimilar  races."  the  cultivated  country  behind  them. 

"  It  is  evident,''  said  Lady  Mabel,  The  heat  of  the  day  made  them 

"  that  in  reconquering  the  country,  wish  for  shelter  long  before  it  could 

the  Christians  did  not  make  thor*  be  found  in  so  bare  and  desolate  a 

ough  work  in  expelling  the  Moors/'  region.  At  length  they  were  cheered 

'*  I   know  not  how   thoroughly  by  the  sight  of  a  fewelms  of  stunt- 

they    may  have    driven    out    the  ed  growth,  and  seating  themselves 

Moors,"  said  Mrs.  Shortridge,  **but  in   the  shade,   prepared   to  dine, 

they  certainly  have  not  kept  out  while  the  servants  went  in  search  of 

the  black  a-moors.     The   negroes  water,  which  proved  scarce  drinka- 

now  form  no  small  part  of  the  pop-  ble  when    brought.     The    sweet- 

ulation  of  Lisbon."  smelling  thyme,  which  abounded  in 

*^And  the  worst  part,"  said  L'Isle;  this  spot,  now  bruised  under  the 

^  as  will  always  happen  when  an  in-  horses  hoofs,  gave  a  refreshing  frag- 

ferior  race  is   brought  in  contact  ranoe  to  the  air,  and  they   rested 

and  competition  with  one  superior  the   longer,    as    Mrs.    Shortridgo 

to  it.     A  great  part  of  the  robbers  seemed  worn  out  with  the  heat, 

and  other  criminals  there  are  ne-  Lady  Mabel  seized  the  occasion  to 

groes.    These    are   comparatively  add  some  new  plants  to  her  horttu 

new  comers ;   but  among  the  old  siceuSy  which  was  new  swolen  to  a 

population  around  us,  though   we  portentous  bulk,  and  occupied  the 

meet  with  many  specimens  of  men  highest  place  in  the  load  of  one  of 

of  pure  and  better  breed,  still  the  the  mules.  She  presently  returned, 

great  number  of  turned  up  noses  however,  to  her  favourite  diversion 

and  projecting  lips  we  see,  gives  us  of  exciting  Moodie's  controversial 

an  idea  of  an   intermixture  with  spirit,  by  asking  him  if  there  was 

negroes.     This  mixture  and  dete-  not  something  exceedingly  impress- 

rioration  of  the  people  will  control  ive  in  the  external  religion  of  the 

the  condition  of  the   country  far  people  they  were  among, 

more  than  revolutions  in  church  and  The  term  she  used  was  enough 

state.  The  presence  of  but  one  race  to  rouse  him,  but,  checking  bira.- 

in  a  country  renders  possible  a  real  self,  he  sneeringly  said,  *^  I  think 

freedom,  embracing  the  whole  pop-  these  mummeries  are  well  contrived 

ulation,  and  it  becomes  more  at-  for  their  purpose,  to  amuse  a  child- 
tainable  if  this  people  be  a  race  of  ish  people,  and  keep  them  in  a  state 

high  caste;  but  an  inferior  people  of  childhood." 

mingled  with  them  will  be  politi-  *'And  why  should  they  not.be 

cally  and  socially  subjected  to  them,  amused  ?"  said  Lady  Mabel,  sitice 

This  is  the  history  of  races  aill  over  you  will  view  it  in  that  light    The 

the  world.  church,  their  nursinfl^  mother,  takee 

They   had   now    ridden    many  charge  of  them,  body  and  soul,  and 

miles    on    the    road   to    Murao,  strives  to  make  religion  part  and 
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parcel  of  the  occupations  of  every  priest  to  pray  for  them  in  a  dead  Ian- 
hour  of  every-day  life.  By  spec-  guage  which  they  do  not  under- 
taclea,  processions,  pictures,  inu*  stand,  and  the  Presbyterians  a  min- 
mc,  by  the  lonely  way-side  cross,  ister  to  offer  up  petitions  unknown 
by  the  crucifix  hidden  in  the  to  his  people  until  after  they  are 
bosom,  by  the  neighbouring  con-  uttered,  who  stands  listening,  or 
vent  bell,  chiming  the  hour  of  seeming  to  listen,  to  this  vicarious 
prayer,  the  Romanist  is  reminded  prayer,  which  may  be,  and  often  is, 
forty  times  a  day  that  he  does  not  unfitted  to  the  wants  of  their  hearts, . 
live  for  this  life  alone.  Does  he  and  tlie  convictions<  of  their  con- 
seek  amusement  from  books  ?  she    sciences.'^ 

takes  out  of  his  hand  the  lewd  tale  **  And  to  escape  these  dangers, 
or  lying  romance,  and  puts  into  it  more  possible  than  likely,  you  fiee 
the  more  wonderful  legend  of  a  to  those  dead  formularies  you  call 
saint  or  a  martyr.  Does  any  son  your  liturgy,"  retorted  Moodie. 
of  the  church  tneglect  the  practice  ^To  the  formalist,  and  the  neg- 
of  charity }  she  siamls  him  an  hum  ligent,"  L'Isle  replied,  ^  the  liturgy 
ble  pennilass  friar  to  remind  him  of  is  but  a  form,  but  to  the  earnest 
that  duty.  Does  he  strive  to  forget  churchman  it  is  a  thing  of  life, 
his  sins?  she  startles  his  slumber-  Ustng  it,  the  Christian  congrega- 
ing  conscience  by  duly  summoning  tion,  priest  and  layman,  pastor  and 
him  to  the  confessional.  The  flock,  join  in  an  united  confession 
youths  and  maidens,  taking  an  eve-  of  their  sins ;  in  the  profession  of 
ning  walk, led  by  laarly  habits,  stroll  their  common  faith,  in  prayer  for 
towards  some  neighbouring  oh apel,  mercies  needed,  in  thanksgiving 
and  suspend  their  thoughtless  mirth,  for  blessings  bestowed.  God^s  praise 
while  they  bend  the  knee  to  offer  up  is  sung,  his  pardon  to  repentant 
a  prayer,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  sinners  authoritatively  pronounced, 
cross  in  emblem  of  their  faith  in  the  sacrements  ordained  by  Christ 
Him  who  died  upon  it."  are  reverently  performed,  and  the 

Moodie  shook  his  head.  **  You  whole  body  of  revealed  truth  and 
have  well  named  it  external  relig-  sacred  history  systematically  recited 
ion.  It  is  a  whited  sepulchre,  full  to  the  people  in  the  course  of  each 
within  of  dead  men's  bones.  The  year — a  most  profitable  teaching 
Kirk  swept  out  all  that  rubbish  to  the  young  and  ignorant,  who 
}ong  ago,  and  the  less  it  is  like  cannot  search  the  Scriptures  for 
Borne  the  nearer  the  pure  faith."      themselves.     This  is  a  true  Christ- 

^They  would  be  odd  Christians,"  ian  public  worship,  complete  in  it- 
aaid  Lisle,  *^who  held  nothing  in  self.  Nor  do  we  neglect  preaching 
common  with  Rome.  I  doubt,  too,  as  a  means  of  instruction  and  ex- 
whether  it  be  possible  to  preserve  hortation,  without  holding  it  to  be 
the  substance  with  an  utter  disre*  an  always  essential  accompaniment, 
gard  to  form.  But  there  is  one  ma-  much  less  as  you  do,  the  right  arm 
terial  point  in  which  tlie  Kirk  of  in  the  public  worship  of  md." 
Scotland  and  the  Church  of  Rome  *'  And  to  this  form  of  words, 
still  strongly  resemble  each  other."    made  by  man,"   objected  Moodie, 

Moodie  pricked  up  his  ears  at  "  you  attribute  a  divine  character, 
this  astounding  assertion,  and  scorn-  little,  if  at  all,  below  that  which  be- 
fully  asked,  ^  what  point  is  that,  sir?"    longs  to  the  word  of  Qod." 

**Their  vicarious  public  worship,"  **  So  far  as  it  consists  of  the  Ian- 
answered  L'Isle.  They  both  pray  guage*of  Scripture,  rightly  applied, 
by  proxy.    The  Papists  employ  a   it  is  divine,"  said  Lisle.    **  But  it 
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is  an  error  to  say,  that  our  Iiturgj,  and  qnestioned  him.   The  goatherd 

or  any  other  worthy  to  be  named,  stood  staring  at  the  party  with  open 

was  made  by  a  man,  or  the  men  of  month,  and  gave  little  heed  to  him. 

any  one  age.    It  has  a  more  cath-  But,  at  length,  being  pressed  for  an 

olio  origin  than  that    The  spirit-  answer,  he  g^ve  one  in  a  harsh 

ual  experience  of  devout  men  of  voice  with  great  volubility,  and  as 

many  centuriesof  Christianity,  real-  much  action  as  if  drawing  in  the 

izing  the  needs  of  sinful  humanity  air   a  map  of  the  whole  countfy 

in  its  intercourse  with  its  Maker  around.     The  muleteer  seemed  sat- 

and  Redeemer,  and  the  comforting  isfied,  and  they  again   moved   on 

Spirit,  have  helped  to  build  it  up,  over  a  waste  of  low,  rolling  hilla, 

and  thus  adapted  it,  in  its  parts  of  without  a  tree  upon  them.   Unlike 

general  application,  to  the  spiritual  the  heaths  of  the  north  of  Europe, 

wants,  at  all  times,  of  every  child  of  it  was  covered  with  a  false  show  of 

Adam.**  fertility,   displaying  a    variety   of 

**  You  speak  up  finely  for  your  for-  plants,  among  theno^several  species 

mal  service,  sir,"  said  Moodie,  ^*and  of  heath,  one  six  feet  high,  and  en- 

I  may  not  be  scholar  enough  to  an-  tirely  covered  with  large  red  flow- 

swer  you.      But    every    spiritual  ers,  another  smaller  indeed,  but  with 

minded   man  knows  that  it  only  flowers  of  a  yet  more  lively  red. 

fetters  the  spirit  in  prayer."  Here,  too,  were  the  yellow-flowered 

"'  You  and  Moodie  do  not  seem  dsti^  and  many  other  plants  with 

to  gret  any  nearer  to  each  other,"  blossoms  of  many  hues,  perfuming 

said    Mrs.   Shortridge,    "in   your  the  air  while  they  delighted  the 

rambles  through  the  mazes  of  con-  eye.  But  the  stunted  juniper  bushes, 

troversy."  and  the  myrtles,  not  luxuriant  and 

**  We  only  need    here    a  well  beautiful,   like  those  grawing  on 

trained   son   of  Rome,"  answered  the  banks  of  the  rivulets,  but  dwarf- 

L'lsle,  "  to  make  confusion  worse  ish  to  the  humble  size  of  weeds,  told 

confounded.     Luckily,  Moodie  and  of  a  land  of  starvation  under  this 

I  can  fight  out  our  duel  in  ouiet,  wilderness  of  sweets, 

without  having  a  dexterous  adver-  Lady  Mabel,  much  as  she  loved 

sary  come  in  as  thirdsman,  and  kill  flowers,  was  sated  here,  and  owned 

us  both."  that  no  profusion  of  them  could 

The  muleteer,  who  had   shown  make  a  landscape.    "  There  is  a 

siffns  of  impatience  unusual  with  dreary  monotone    in  a  scene  like 

him,  now  pointed  to  the  sun ;  in  a  this,   that   words  cannot   express, 

few  minutes  they  were  again  on  The  sky  of  brass  over  our  heads, 

the  road,  which  was  but  a  bridle-  and  this  treeless,  lifeless  sea  of  san- 

I^ath,  and  the  country  promised  dy  hillocks  around  us,  excite  a  feel- 
ess  and  less  as  they  rode  on.  Their  ing  of  desolation  and  solitude,  which 
guide  looked  around  doubtingly,  forces  me  to  look  round  on  our 
and  at  length  turned  aside  to  a  half  party  to  convince  myself  that  I  am 
ruinous  cottage,  the  only  habitation  not  alone  in  the  world." 
they  had  seen  for  miles,  where  he  The  muleteer,  who  was  some  way 
closely  questioned  an  old  woman  ahead,  now  stopped  short  Riding 
whom  he  found  there  as  to  the  way  up,  they  saw  *that  the  path  here 
before  them.  Little  satisfied  with  divided  into  two,  and  heard  him 
her  directions,  he  presently  stopped  heaping  curses  on  the  huge  head  of 
an  idiotic  looking  fellow,, with  a  the  simpleton,  who  had  forgotten 
huge  head,  whom  they  met  driving  to  tell  him  which  to  follow.  Bat, 
some  milch  goats  towards  the  hovel,  on  L^Isle's  asking  what  they  should 
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do  now,  be  dismounted,  and  stepped  Within  less  than  a*  mile,  thej 
up  to  consult  his  wisest  mule,  whioh  came  upon  a  hedge  of  American 
he  did  by  slipping  the  bridle  from  aloes,  which,  with  their  close  array 
his  head.  At  once,  sure  instinct  of  massive  leaves,  each  ending  in  a 
Game  to  f  Itering  reason's  aid;  the  sharp  point,  promoted  an  orchard. 
beast  turned  complacently  into  the  Following  its  course  a  few  rods, 
right  hand  path,  and  moving  briskly  they  came  to  a  rude  gateway,  which 
on,  jingled  his  bells  more  cheerily  admitted  them  into  a  small  cattle 
than  before,  as  if  he  already  saw  the  yard,  and  a  low,  unpretending  farm- 
open  stable  door,  and  snuffed  his  house  stood  before  them, 
evening  meal. 

(To  hs  Continued.) 


ttOITNXT. 

If  one  whose  name  I  may  not  give  to  air, 
With  naught  to  aid  her  but  her  woman**  art. 
And  the  true  key  of  her  own  pitying  heart, 
Should  trace  the  records  I  have  entered  here, 
The  gathered  fragrance  of  one  bounteous  year ; 
Oh !  would  she  guess,  oh !  could  that  heart  divine 
How  love  beneath  each  unexplained  sign, 

Hides  a  wild  hope  it  only  speaks  in  prayer ! 

Alas  !  the  thought  is  idle !    What  should  teach, 
In  this  blank  page,  that  every  simple  date 
Calls  her  to  pity  or  to  bless  my  fate, 
With  tenderer  and  more  passionate  demands, 

Than  if  with  my  whole  spirit  wreaked  in  speech, 
I  prayed  on  bended  knees,  with  clasped  hands! 
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THK   L0VBB8   OF   BAGDAD. 


[PBOM  TRS  A&ABI&] 

I  traced  ber  tbrovyh  the  loifg^  bftsamr ; 

She  raised  ber  TeH  and  I  died  of  lore. 
A  Nubian  came  by  tbe  erening  star ; 

"  FoUow,"  be  said,  '<  to  tbe  orange  grore." 
We  crossed  tbe  Tigris'  darkening  stream, 

And  baited  witbin  tbe  perfumed  sbade, 
Wbere  a  manifold  gleam  tbroagb  tbe  blgb  bareem, 

Atbwart  tbe  tbickets  of  oranges  played. 


I  found  ber  tbere ;  and  the  nigbting  le 

Alone  could  sing  that  passionate  Utaa ; 
But  tbe  Nubian  hurried  to  tell  the  tale. 

And  tbe  Visier  saw  our  parting  kiss. 
She  beard  them  through  the  shadows  glide* 

And  sprang  away  like  a  soared  gaselle ; 
The  Tigris*  tide  is  swift  and  wide, 

But  I  swam  it  boldly,  and  swam  it  weU. 


I  cunningly  blacked  my  girlish  face. 

And  robed  myself  like  a  slarlsb  Moor, 
Then  stole  a  skiff  from  tbe  market  place. 

And  rowed  by  night  to  tbe  bareem  shore. 
Gnashing  my  teeth  like  a  ourst  Afreet, 

I  silently  throaded  each  sombre  walk. 
Till  I  heard  the  beat  of  coming  feet, 

Mixed  with  a  murmur  of  muf&ed  talk. 

I  stepped  aside  in  the  leafy  gloom; 

There  came  a  strangled  girlish  cry ; 
Bound  and  swathed  for  a  humid  tomb, 

Three  menials  bora  my  houri  by. 
With  shining  teeth  and  tripping  tread. 

Behind  the  Nubian  walked  ak>ne ; 
"  She  wiU  sink  like  lead,"  the  trattor  said  ; 

**  I  bsTe  bound  ber  foot  to  a  heaTy  stone." 


My  dagger  reached  his  blackened  heart ; 

Without  a  struggle  or  groan  he  sank ; 
His  robe  disguised  me  for  my  part. 

And  I  basted  onward  to  tbe  bank. 
I  took  my  Lulu  from  the  slares, 

And  placed  her  in  my  tiny  bark ; 
Wbere  the  1  igres  nves  with  iu  wildest  waves 

I  shot  away  through  the  iHendly  dark. 
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My  loye  »  fafrer  than  the  a  an, 

And  shines  adown  mj  deepest  soni ; 
My  days  through  mighty  gladness  run, 

As  the  stars  through  boundless  heavens  roll. 
The  Yisier  passes  in  his  power, 

And  I  laugh  to  see  him  scowl  and  fume ; 
He  has  lost  the  flower  of  his  hidden  bower, 

*And  it  sheds  for  me  its  sweet  perfume. 


TO   THS   NIGHT  BLOOMING   0BRSU8. 

Child  of  the  dewy  Night, 
Whence  art  thou  come  f 
Dawning  in  darkness  like  a  star  of  light, 
Unfolding  silently  thy  robes  of  white, 
A  snowy  dome, 
Inverted  to  the  sight. 

Tassel'd  with  silken  strings 
Of  paley  gold. 
Nodding  their  bells  upon  thy  feathery  leaves ; 
Or  downward  bending  like  the  yellow  sheaves 
The  reapers  Ibid, 
Within  the  &iry  rings. 

The  almond's  odorous  bloom 
Would  seem  to  blend 
Its  richest  fragrance  in  thy  cup  distilled, 
With  myriad  drops  of  delicate  sweetness  filled ; 
Whose  charms  but  lend 
Freshness  to  thy  perfbme. 

Like  Purity  thou  art ; 
For  in  the  glne 
Of  noon,  her  loveliness  Is  all  unknown, 
And  in  the  silent  hours  of  Life,  alone, 
When  God  le  near, 
Unfolds  her  stainless  heart 
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CORRESPOlfDENClE. 


Chaff-ohaf7  Springs,  S.  C,  )  void  of  interest— 4iave  passed  a  Ian- 

July,  1869.      )  gaishing^  life  in  their  native  land, 

Messrs,  Editors:  All  the  world  heen  disinterred  at  intervals,  forgot- 
knows  that  I  am  a  paid  and  unfail-  ten,  hecause  never  read,  (is  that  a 
ing  contributor  to  RasselPs  Maga-  bull?^  and  in  short,  like  *'  A  Secret," 
zine.  I  can't  possibly  draw  back  whicn  lately  appeared  in  these  pages, 
when  I  am  sent  after  with  the  omi-  meet  with  no  remark  at  all,  except  a 
nous  announcement,  suggestion,  suggestion  that  tbey  have  appeared 
threat,  whatever  it  may  be  consid-  before.  By  the  way,  people  think/ 
ered — ^**  more  copy  I"  I  must  pro-  did  that.  Pray  acquit  me.  I  don't 
duce  **an  elegant  Tale,"  or  an  **ade-  know  the  victim,  but  I  am  sure  one 
quate  Translation."  To-day  I  have  of  you  gentlemen  was  the  real  culprit 
neither.  Not  an  idea,  nor  a  plot,  by  offering  it  to  the  pen  of  the  trans- 
nor  an  incident,  nor  a  book  ^*  to  ren*  lator,  as  you  did  this  great  pile  of 
der  into  English."  The  weather  is  green  covered  ilf»cA«/ Z^vy,yr^eff, 
too  warm  for  hatching  plots  or  publications  to  me.  Confess, 
thoughts :  such  eggs  addle  as  soon  Well.  Having  acknowledged  that 
as  laid.  The  same  warmth  applies  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  this  month, 
fatally  to  those  volumes  which  were  here  I  am  spinning  my  web  with  not 
despatched  to  me,  with  the  injuno-  a  fly  to  catch.  If  you  will  accept 
tion,  **  choose  one  to  translate."  a  description  of  my  journey  here. 
Catch  me  doing  it — wouldn't  I  and  my  life  here,  mstead  of  some 
catch  it  if  I  did.  How  many  of  fanciful  matter,  why  that  can  be  ao- 
those  French  stories  think  you  can  complished.  I  am  too  far  off  to 
be  given  in  the  Queen's  vernacular,  bear  your  answer — there  is  no  time 
or  in  our  own  choice  American  to  wait  for  it,noteleg^ph  tobring 
tongue,  to  your  'readers  ?  that  re-  it,  so  take  me  or  leave  me. 
spectable  and  fastidious  crowd.  I  Were  you  ■  ever  at  Chaff-chaff 
glanced  over  them,  nenni,  mafoi/  Springs  I  Never  f  I  am  sorry  for 
not  I.  '^  We  never  mention  some  you.  Come  as  soon  as  yon  can,  and 
things  to  ears  polite,"  in  plain  Eng-  bring  all  your  friends.  If  yon  be- 
lish.  They  are  very  moral  tales,  no  Heve  at  all  in  a  comfortable  water- 
doubt;  but  then  to  get  at  the  dry-  ing  place — ^if  you  can  credit  that 
land  moral,  it  seemed  to  me  that  impossibles  exist,  that  there  are  skj 
one  had  to  wade  more  than  ankle-  blue  roses  and  publishers  as  eager 
deep  through  some  muddy,  fishy  to  further  the  interests  of  authors 
waters.  In  fact,  to  speak  seriously,  as  their  own,  come  here.  A  little 
few  French  novels  bear  translation ;  faith  to  cover  some  minute  defects^ 
or  usually  in  the  attempt  to  skim  and  the*' Model  Springs"  are  found, 
them,  it  is  the  cream  we  leave,  and  Of  course  you  know  their  local!- 
the  skim-miik  we  ^  set  before  "  the  ty  ?  No  I  "*  Sich  is  life,"  says  Sairej 
public,  who  does  not  often  find  it  Gamp.  People  go  racing  abont 
**  a  dish  for  a  king."  Then,  those  hither  and  thither,  spending  their 
that  absolutely  require  noskimming  money,  wearing  out  their  patience^ 
are  apt  to  be  uncommonly  devoid  of  and  nothing  gained  ;  whereas,  nn- 
flavour,  substance,  body  or  spirit ;  der  their  very  noses  is  the  very 
generally, such  stories  are  old  and  de-  thing  they  require  and  long  for — 
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flo  near  that,  as  my  maamer  ased  to  side  in  a  eemi-ciroular  cuire,  and  as 
say,  when  I  had  searched  up  and  yoa  advance  up  the  green  lawn  be- 
down  for  what  lay  at  my  feet,  **  if  tween  them,  you  can  fancy,  with  a 
'twas  snake  'twould  bite  you.^  I  powerful  i machination,  that  you  rep- 
might  moralize  now,  but  shall  oon-  resent  the  charming  woman,  around 
tent  myself  by  remarking  that  this  whose  fair  throat  that  gradually  ap- 
aeeking  elsewhere  for  what  we  al-  proaching  reviire  will  meet — in 
ready  have  if  we  did  but  know  it,  Ume. 

ia  as  firmly  exemplified  in  the  com-  There  is  no  delay ;  you  are  not 
parative  obscurity  of  Ohaff-chaflf  kept  waiting  wearily  in  the  dreari* 
Springs,  as  is  the  truth  of  our  faith,  est  possible  reception  room,  (agreea- 
by  the  test  I  once  heard  challenge  ble  misnomer  1  who  receives  you,  I 
ing  the  world  from  the  lips  of  a  wonder,  in  said  reception  room?) 
▼ery  wise  acquaintance.  *'  Folks,"  while  some  unknown  individual  or 
he  said,  **  doubt  the  Bible.  How  individuals  are  supposed  to  he  hunt- 
can  they  t  DonH  the  Bible  say  *  all  ing-up  a  spot  in  which  they  can 
men  must  die,'  and  don't  we  see  men  thrust  you.  No-—"  a  neat-  handed 
dying  every  dayf  How  can  we  Phyllis"  instantly,  (by  order  of  the 
doubt  then  ?"  landlord,  who  consults  a  book  taken 

To  return  to  Chaff-chaff  Springs,  from  his  pocket,  having  succinctly 
which  heaven  be  thanked,  /  have  inquired  your  wishes,)  conducts  yon 
sever  quitted,  you  come  on  theSouth  to  the  sort  of  at>artment  you  de- 
Oarolina  Railroad  as  far  as  Middle-  sire^whether  up  or  down  stairs,  in 
ton,Which  is  the  next  turn-off  after  the  hotel,  or  in  the  cottages. 
Alston,  (now  I  speak  for  instruction)  I  would  suggest  the  latter — such 
and  there  you  will  find  a  short  pretty,  tiny,  picturesque  cottages, 
branch  railroad  of  some  ten  miles  Vines  are  trained  over  the  porches 
or  so.  The  train  runs  twice  a  day ;  — benches  are  on  either  side  of  said 
the  nattiest,  neatest  little  cars,  as  porches.  As  you  walk  towards  the 
luxuriously  fitted  up  as  your  own  one  appropriated  already  to  your- 
summer  drawing-rooms.  No  hot  self,  you  see  beauties  in  broad- 
velvet  cushions  stifiing  you,  but  cool  brimmed  straw  hats,  brown  and 
linen  covers,  fresh  and  clean,  on  all  mushroom-like,  or  grey,  jaunty  and 
the  seats.  The  half  hours  spent  in  mousguetaire  fashioned,  with  falls  of 
those  well  ventilated,  smooth  mov-  black  lace,  or  fringes  of  little  balls, 
ing  carriages,  is  a  gradual  prepara-  sitting  in  these  porches, rchatting 
tion  for  the  scenes  vou  are  about  with  their  cavaliers,  who  are 
entering.  stretched  upon  the  grass,  or  lean 

Suddenly  a  lovely  valley,  shut  in  over    the    railings;    I  have  seen 

on  two  sides  by  rolling  hills  **  with  trays  of  refreshments  wending  their 

▼erdure  clad,"  and  decked,  (for  the  way  to  sundry  of  these  groups;  the 

buildings  are  pretty  enough  to  be  aroma  of  freshly  baked  cakes  is 

ornaments,  ah,  how  rare  I  instead  of  pleasant, — so  is  the  cool  look  of 

drawbacks  to  the  landscape,)  deck-  certain   large  rummers,  that  evi- 

ed,  I  say,  with  a  necklace  of  cot-  dently  don't  hold  only  iced  water, 

tages,  of  which  the  principal  hotel  for  the  white  napkin  that  covers 

forms  the  largest  centre  diamond,  them,  bulges  up  above  each  glass  as 

steals  softly  into  view.    That  simile  if  there  might  be  straws  or  tubes 

about  necklaces  may  not  be  very  inserted  in  the  liquid  below.    You 

original,  but  it  roust  stand,  because  enter  your  cottage :  the  furniture  is 

it  exactly  describes  the  position  of  ^Mocal."    Chairs  and  tables  are  of 

the  houses;  they  branch  out  on  each  snow  white  wood,  unpainted,  of  the 
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•tjle  called  •plit-bottomed,  and  all  **  GanH  aaau    Wlio  wants  to  Ura  ia 

is  freshly  scrabbed,  perfect! j  neat  sach  darkness;  got  to  feel  the  waj 

You  **  might  eat  your  dinner  off  to  m j  monih,*' etc^  etc    Blessssel 

the  floor."    Is  this  a  com  shuck  hoir    that   old   gentleman  ooald 

tmaUrass  f    No  indeed ;  nor  is  the  grumble  1 

solitary  pillow  so  flat  and  free  of  The  waiter  respeotfnlly  suggests 
feathers  that  you  feel  inclined,  as  a  that  he  will  move  the  old  gentle- 
friend  of  mine  once  suggested,  to  man*s  chair  in  front  of  a  window* 
put  your  thimble  under  your  head  *^  And  have  me  die  of  rheumatiaro, 
oy  way  of  elevating  it.  The  wash-  when  I  am  here  for  ray  health  ! 
ing  utensils  are  of  the  commonest  And  'taint  opthalmia  that  brings 
earthenware,  but  large  and  un-  roe,**  shouts  the  choleric  old  oove. 
specked ;  the  towels  coarse,  but  of  Excuse  that — alliteration  is  so  hard 
a  liberal  pattern  and  supply.  to  resist.    **  What's  the  use  of  this 

Unpack  your  trunks  and  make  darkness  P 

yourself  at  home.    Hang  up  your  ^  Keeps  off  the  flies,  sir." 

dresses  on  that  row  of  wooden  pegs,       ^ the  flies,"  says  the  old 

and  bid  your  maid  fill  those  shelves  gentleman,  and  then  fell  to  work  on 

above  with  whatever  she  chooses,  his  soup,  in  a  manner  that  showed 

But  I  am  going  too  fast — ^you  have  how  thoroughly  he  did  know  the 

no  maid  and  no  dresses,  Messrs,  way  to  his  month. 

Editors.    I  must  abandon  the  sec*  Yes,  there  was  scarcely  a  fly  :  the 

ond  person  plural,  and  resume  the  j»u»l»iA<,overhead^taadily  waved  to 

dictatorial  ''  I."  and  fro,  and  we,  who  sat  beneath^ 

Very  well,  I  took  a  little  nap  and  need  not  have  feared  a  battle  with 

dressed  for  dinner.   The  sun  is  hot,  those  agile  devourers,  whom   my 

granted,  when  you  cross  the  wide  neighbour  had    so    peremptorily 

lawn,  but  cool,  and  dark  and  shady  condemned,  even  had  the  fringed 

in  the  immense  dining  room.    In  fans  ceased  their  cooling  laboura^ 

the  passage  are  rows  upon  rows  of  A  substantial,  plain,  abundaat 

more  wooden  pegs  for  hanging  up  meal  was  offered  to  as :  everything 

hatft ;  and  long  dressers  on  which  was  well  dressed  and  well  served, 

to  deposit  shawls,  overcoats,  man-  There  were  no  attempted  French 

ties,  umbrellas,  parasols,  veilfl,  what-  dishes — no  nasty  compounds  with 

ever  you  may  bring,  which  would  nice  names,  no  uninviting   hashes 

not  be  convenient  to  take  to  the  with   appetizing  titles.    At  some 

table  with  you.  hotels,  I  wot  of,  Ghaf-chaff  would 

As  I  enter,  (I  am  giving  you  the  be  considered,  if  its  earte  were  die- 

experience  of  my  first  day  at  Chaff  played,  to  be  lamentably  behind  the 

Chaff,  remember,)  a  waiter  asks  the  age  in  fashionable  catering ;  but  for 

number  of  my  room,  and  then  con«  a  dinner  to  eat,  commend  me  to 

ducts  me  noiselessly  to  a  chair,  on  the  wholesome  and  unpretending 

the  back  of  which  is  painted  said  fiire  of  mine  host,  Mr.  Smith  Brown, 

number.    If  I  don't  like  its  situa-  (he  isn't  even  a  Col.) 

tion  at  table,  I  can  have  it  trans-  The  roasts  were  roasted ;    the 

ferred  to  any  vacant  spot  after-  boiled,  boiled ;  the  fried  and  the 

wards,  he  whispers.    I  like  it,  upon  broiled  had  evidently  been  brought 

the  whole.    It  commands  an  entire  into  hot  contact  with  a  pan  and  a 

view  of  the  three  long  tables,  being  gridiron. 

near  the  head  of  the  centre  one*  I  have  lived  mnch  at  hotels  and 

An  old  gentleman  next  me  is  com*  boarding  houses;  the  contrast  was 

plaining  loudly  as  I  take  my  seat:  strange  and  agreeable. 


Not  8  tart  nor  a  pudding  was  was  their  erery-daj  habit.    They 

seen  antil  every  meat  was  remored.  looked  upon  all  meals  as  pasBover 

I  saw  some  of  my  compatriota  bolt-  feasts,  at  which  they  should  assist 

ing  their  third  plateful  of  bacon,  with  loinsgirded  and  staves  in  their 

greeps,  mutton,  goose,  vegetables,  hands,  ready  for  a  start— 'where  f 

etc^  and  asking  impetuously  and  back  to  their  rooms,  or  to  the  bar- 

perseveringly  for  apple   pie    and  room,  to  wait  impatiently  for  the 

milk,  while  I  was  just  finishing  my  next  gong  summons  to   the  next 

soup.  gobbled  repast.     Ah,  my  conntry- 

They  asked  in  raiiw    One  stout  men  and  countrywomen,  especially 

lady  and  her  sallow  lord,  with  their  ^  when   on   pleasure  bent,**  or  in 

months  foil  of  cabbage,  remonstratr  search  of  health,  why  can't  you 

ed  indignantly.    *^  How  long  were  take  a  little  pity  on  your  digestions, 

they  to  be  kept  waiting  at  that  ta-  and  give  them  half  a  chance  f 

blef  On  rising  from  the  table,  some 

They  had  been  seated  just  five  strolled    into    the    dancing-room, 

minutes,  and  had  they  been  camels,  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 

might  have  been  supposed  to  have  hotel,  (corresponding  to  the  dining- 

>aid  in,  during  that  short  period,  room,)  others  went  off  to  their  res- 

auppKes  for  a  week  in  the  desert,  pective  roosts,  and  most  of  the  men 

They  became  so  ravenous  and  hun-  lit  their  cigars,  and  sat  under  the 

gry  for    tarts,  that    their  waiter  shade  trees.     A  broad  piazza  sur- 

elipped  off,  pursued  by  objurgstions,  rounds  the  entire  hotel,  its  pillars 

and  brought  Mr.  Brown.  support  a  roof  above  the  second 

i3rown  is  a  strong,  plain,  well-  story,  thus  forming  a  grand  and 

behaved    man — very    polite,    and  imposing  promenade.    And    now 

very  self-possessed.  the  band,  which  had  discoursed 

^  I  am  sorry,**  he  said,  ^Madam ;  very  good  music  during  our  dinner, 
a  little  patience,  and  yon  will  be  went  off  to  get  their  own,  I  sup- 
served."  pose.    Conversation  is  the  order  of 

"  Why  don*t  you  give  us  your  the  moment    You  will  wish  me  to 

dessert  r  describe    the    belles.    Plac^  aux 

^  The  poBtry^  replied  our  host,  dafne$.    Room  for  Valeria  Hunter, 

courteously,  ^  will  be  in  as  soon  as  Do  you  see  her  sitting  on  that  set- 

the  meats  are  removed."  tee,  between  two  windows  ?    The 

^ That  isn't  our  way,  about  here."  furniture  here  is  more  mgn^  than 

Brown  bowed.    ^  It  avoids  con-  that  of  the  bed  rooms,  of  course, 

fbsion,"  he  said,  and  retired.  but  still  there  is  no  lack  of  simplic- 

On  glancing  around,  I  found  that  ity,  taste  and  fitness.     Cottage  fur- 

three-fourths  of  the  company,  if  not  niture  as  it  is  called.    A  pale,  grey 

so  loud  as  these  two  guests,  had  foundation,  covered    witn    bright 

equally  concluded    their    hurried  flowers,  and  its  tints  form  a  pretty 

meal.    Some  leaned  back,  wearily;  background  for  the  fair  Valeria's 

some  were  looking  out  anxiously ;  arm,  as  she  rests  it  ooquettishly  and 

some  pecked  savagely  at  dishes  carelessly  beside  her.    She  is  no 

noar  them.    I  really  thought  that  beauty,  but  she  has  great  dark 

they  were  all   about  leaving  the  eyes,  and  a  mass  of  light  golden 

Springs  in    a    fow   minutes,  and  hair ;  she  dresses  her  pretty  figure 

rather  was  inclined  to  blame  Brown  stylishly,  and  has  a  languid  grace 

for  not  serving  them  at  a  separate  about  her.    She  talks  to  Mr.  Led- 

table,  with  less  ceremony.    But  I  yard,  who  is  honoured  with  a  seat 

soon  discovered  my  mistake :  this  on  the  sofa,  and  looks  at  Mr.  Dar^ 
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lev,  who  stands  in  thepia&Ba,  lean*  those  strong,  deligfatfiri  pa^^ee. — 
ing  upon  the  window-sill.  I  think  Is  n^t  it  a  great  bool^  **Adam  BedeP 
hoth  are  of  opinion  that  the  other  Who  wrote  it  f  Man  or  woman  f 
onght  to  go  and  smoke  his  P.  M.  My  opinion  of  the  author^s  sex  is  as 
cigar,  and  I  also  think,  that  neither  Taciilating  as  it  well  can  he.  It  is 
will  do  it  the  best  novel  since,  oh^  since  Wal- 

Do  you  admire  Mand  Faloon-  ter  Scott  That  is  a  oon^rratiTe 
bridge  t  That  dark,  sullen,  pas*  and  respectable  date.  "  Mrs.  Poy^ 
sionate,  tn^enM-Iooking  woman,  ser"  is  as  witty  as  Sydney  Smith  ; 
reading  yonder  ?  All  of  you,  Messrs.  **  Dinah's^  ^rmons  are  better  than 
Editors,  have  seen  her  fifty  times.  Spnrgeon's,  and  the  delineations  of 
To  see  her  as  she  is,  don't  judge  of  human  nature  outrank  Thackerajr  ! 
her  looks  at  this  moment  She  has  Having  reached  my  climax,  I  re- 
^Adam  Bede''  in  hand — wants  to  turn  to  Maud,  although  I  moat 
get  on  with  it^-doesn't  choose  to  pause  to  express  my  disgusted 
go  to  her  room,  because  the  west-  amusement  at  a  critic  in  one  of  our 
em  sun  shines  there  just  now — she  daily  papers,  who  pronounces,  with 
is  cool  and  comfortable  here — ^and  Dogberryan  wisdom  and  satisftio- 
prosy  Terence  Delany,  presuming  tion,  aA»r  sundry  disparaging  re* 
on  his  fifteen  thousand  a  year  (out   marks,  that  upon  the  whole,  ^Adam 

of  one  half  of  which  he  chiselled  his    Bede  is  a  reaidable  book.^ 

own  sisters,)  undertakes  to  inter-  Allow  me  to  place  that  long  dash 
mpt  her,  and  to  wish  '^to  engage  her  as  a  barrier  between  my  pen  and 
in  conversation,"  when  «A^  wishes  the  one  just  quoted.  Such  things 
to  read  her  book.  Take  care,  Ter-  may  be  catching* 
ry.  I  see  Maud's  eyes  flashing :  Maud's  face  is  brightening.  Her 
those  chocolate  eyes,  thai  look  like  lips,  slightly  parting,  smile  over 
coloured  sunbeams ;  I  am  a  wo-  some  pointed  sentence,  no  doubt. 
man,  consequently  not  her  natural  She  hears  an  approaching  step. 
enemy,  but  I  should  scarce  dare  She  pays  no  heed^**  surely,  Mr. 
affront  that  storm,  far  less  provoke  Delany  is  not  idiot  enough  to  tempt 
it  She  turns  her  haughty  head  his  fate  again — is  there  another 
towards  him  :  such  gaby  in  the  world  f    I  can 

see  that  thus  her  thoughts  ran. 
"But  one  word  broke  the  silence;  bqt    The  steps  come  to  a  pause  in  front 

With  thSw^Jh/ofs  mountain  opon  him.    ^^  *»®^  »"<^  «**«  '^^«  «P  wrathfally. 

Next  moment  Venus !    what    a    transformation  I 

The  fierce  levin  flashed  in  her  eyee.    Had    I   exclaimed  just  now.d  mm 

ShewasgSlie*'!?™T^'  »»ten<ton,  I  should  have  said,  Me- 

dusa !  Atropos  !  but  now,  the  very 

back  to  ''Adam  Bede,"  and  "  Hes-  goddess  and  queen  of  love  and  rosy 

ter,"*  and  ''Dinah.''    It  was  rude,  smiles  never  looked  so  beautiful  and 

no  doubt.    I  fancy  she  told   Mr.  gi*acious.    If  you  doubted  her  at- 

Delany,  in   the  very  teeth   of  his  tractions  a  while  ago,  yon  will  not 

fifteen  thousend  dollars  per  annum,  question   them  at    this    moment 

that  he  bored  her,  or  some  such  That  tall,  athletic,  handsome  man, 

very    extinguishing    remark.     He  with  a  face  like  a  Greek  statue,  a 

coloured,  bowed,  and   strutted  off,  mouth  for  Antinous,  and  dark  blue 

angrily.    She  settled  herself  in  her  eyes,  which  have  little  softness  un- 

chair  with  a  sigh  of  relief— not  a  der  their  black  lashes,  stands  before 

tinge    of  self  reproach — and    her  her,  and  she  shuts  her  book,  and 

eyes  fastened  themselves  eagerly  on  throws  it  upon  the  ground  careless- 
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]j.    Ah  I  poor  author — ^your  magic  down  haodsomely,  and  provided  for 

meets  a  greater  magician  than  your-  the  young  couple,  I  rather  fancy 

self.  then,  that  lovely  Mrs.  Stewart  must 

Maud  signs  to  a  chair,  and  sweeps  not  be  too  eagefr,and  look  too  inqch 

in  her  skirts  with  a  pretty,  iropera-  pleased,  or  too  well  contented  with 

tive  gesture,  making  room  for  Rich-  any  body's  conversation.  Even  now, 

ard  Stewart,  who  has  an  independ-  if  she  concealed  more  effectually 

ent  income  of  a  few   debts,  and  her  partiality,  and  smiled  as  sweetly 

giving  him   a  wealth    of  smiles,  on  Tom,  or  Dick,  or  Harry,  as  she 

which  she  absolutely  refused  to  his  does  on  this  especial   Richard,  I 

predecessor.    Perhaps    she  thinks  have  my  notions  on  the  subject. 

that  Delany  is  sufficiently  favoured  Then  would  be  lectures  on  the  op> 

already  by  fbrtune.  posite  side  of  the  question.    Oh 

What  is  Mr.  Stewart  saying?    men  I  men? 

He  has  been  out  hunting  all  day,  I  Bless  me  I    I  paused  just  here 

can  see,  from  the  slight  sun-flush  to  cast  up  my  own  eyes,  preparato- 

on  his  clear,  brown  cheek ;  but  I  ry  to  a  dissertation,  an  ode,  perhaps, 

think  he  has  been  in  the  piazza  a  on  this  fruitful  theme,  when  my  aa> 

little  while,  and  saw  his  beautiful  tonished  glance  fell  upon  a  pile  of 

Maud  snub  the  discomfitted  Ter-  foolscap  littering  the  table.  Indeed, 

enee,  and  he  is  reading  her  a  ieo-  I  cannot  write  a  line  more.    Don't 

ture  on  good  manners,  and  sboi  press  me.    Don't  all  of  you  speak 

the  proud  darling,  looking  at  once.    I   must  break  this  off; 

ci/^uijii        J     .  /.  1      .           i.  t  *nd  have  not  vet  said  one  word 

"  Ubild-hke  and  wistful,  and  sorrowful-    ^i  ^  *  au    a     •         a1-  i        ai.  • 

eyed,  about  the  Springs  themselves, their 

Like  a  wild  vomig  thing  grown  suddenly    noedicinal  qualities,  and  so  on; — 

^"*«' '  (this  last  is  not  to  be  regretted,  be* 

meekly  listens  and  assents.     He  is  ^?^^,  ^  ^}^^^  ,  ™*'^« ,  «>,^«  ^®*"1 

very  right;  and  she  is  very  right  ™«^ke:  I  don't  dnnk  the  watew 

to  assent  and  promise  amendment,  niy8««— ^ey  taste  very  bad,  so  I 

and  patience,  and  greater  attention  ^appose  they  must  be  very  good,) 

to  worldly  forms;  tut  I  rather  fan-  —hut,  indeed,  I  am  at  the  end 

cy   that  when,  in  three   months'  °^^-     ^  farewell,  gentlemen, 
time,  they  are  married,  and  Rich-  Yours, 

ard's  uncle  and  guardian  has  come  Rachel  Strono. 


"  Erery  tear  shed  by  a  child  for  judicious  oorreotion  wmten  the  amaranth  of 
Virtne,  whilst  every  smile  of  triumphant  impunity  hastens  the  nightshade  of  Vioa.^ 


"  To  snnrive  the  passions,  without  having  matured  the  virtues,  is  to  expend  our 
capital  without  taking  the  customary  securities." 
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ATTACK   OV   CHARLX8TOH   BT  TRB   FBBVOH   AKD   8PAiriAftD8  IN  1706. 


W*  m  ia4«btoi  to  Oal  MCMtl  i*«d«ii*  of  Cm*Um  UrtM7»  VMIMMT  Uvm,  af  «h« 
CMl«f«,  fbr  ptnainioB  to  publish  ftbo  ftdJowlaf  iotorotliac  orlflaftl  Moonat  vt  tho  atUwk  em 
fcj  iho  FroMih  oad  SpAsUrdi,  In  1708,  ia  vhioh  ftboy  von  dteiiiroly  dofeoAod.  II  wM  oopM  fi»r  Ikia 
'MMihoBooovifUlkoLoadoBMtloPiporOfllM.  HokMiliOftdl«»dto««riUlfB«loBfb7Mirfli««0  «■ 
BlolotiMl  Bmoj»  wkidi  ho  hM  tmuOj  vnpuU,  wmWM  **no  Ooniiu  B^itewl  la  ftbo 
■foiaft  at  Aagaotiao,  1740."  Ik  Ifa  oomplola  aad  apirttod  Tiadlootioa  of  tho  eoadaolof  Iho 
aad  wQl  ^ppMw  ia  oar  aozt  aambor.— Km, 


AOOOURT  OF  THS  HITAflKMI  MADS  BT  THB  VUtNOH  AITO  SPANXAEDS  UPON  CAKOUllA^ 
IN  WHICH  ATTmrr  THXT  WIEI  PXFJBATKD  AND  MOST  OF  THKX  TAKKN  PEISOll- 
SRt.  RKFXBRKD  TO  IN  THS  LORD  CORNBURT'S  LRX  OP  THE  3  OCTOBXE  I706. 
EEOD.  98  NOTBKBSE.     READ  S  DECE.  1706. 

An  Impartial  Narrative  of  ye  late  now  was  the  only  time  to  execute 

Invasion  of  So  Carolina  by  ye  theirdesignsa^tua^andoiieMoiMr 

French  <fe  Spaniards,  in  the  Month  Le  Feboure  (>>raandr  of  a  private 

of  August  1700.  Man    of  Warr  hapening  at  that 

Carolina  being  not  only  a  Fron-  time  to  be  at  the  Havaia  with  four 

tier  to  the  English  Settlements  on  other  privateer  ships,  The  Govern* 

the  Continent  of  America  but  also  or  at  last  prevailed  with  them  to 

frequently  menaced  by  the  Qovem-  undertake  the  invasion  reiaforcad 

ors  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  Ha-  them   with   about  eight  hundred 

vanna,  with  an  Invasion,  it  became  men  and  directed  ym  to  call  at  St. 

absolutoly  necessary  to  prepare  for  Augustine  for  more  supply's  and 

the  same  and  accordingly  (the  Bt.  from  thence  saile  directly  for  Cbaiies 

Honble  Sr.  NathL  Johnson  beinff  Town  in  South  Carolina. 

Governor)  Charles  Town  was  with  The  first  accot.  wee  received  of 

all  imaginable  dispatoh  surrounded  them  was  by  one  Peter  Stool  Com- 

with  a  regular  fortification,  and  one  mandr  of  a  Privateer  Sloop  belonflr* 

hundred  choice  great  Gunns  mount-  ing  to  New-York,  who  having  lately 

ed  thereon.    The  Militia  by  fre-  refitted  in   this  Port  suled   from 

quent  exercise  well  disciplined  and  hence  for  the  barr  of  St  Augustine 

all  other  necessary's  reduced  to  a  intending  to  cruise  thereabts  some 

Millitary  posture,fortheirreception,  time  in  expeotaoion  of  a  ship  with 

in  which   state  the  afl^rs  of  the  money  on  board  to  pay  the  soldiers 

Province  remained  when  it  pleased  belonging  to  that  Garrison. 

God  to  vissett  us  with  a  grievous  On  Saturday  August  tiie  24th 

pestilence  which  raged  chiefly  in  Capt.  Stool  returned  to  this  Port 

Charles  Town,  took  off  a  great  who  informed  us  that  the  Wedne»> 

manyof  thelnhabitants,andbegann  day  before  he  engaged  a  French 

to  spread   throughout   the  whole  Ship  off  Augustine  Barr,  where  he 

Province,which  misfortune  comeing  lost  two  men  and  had  five  wounded, 

to  the  knowledge  of  our  Enemies  and  that  the  day  before,  he  was 

encouraged  them  to  condnde  that  chased  by  four  ships  on  this  Coast 
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He  had  not  been  arrived  aoaroe  his  courage  dk  oonduot,  in  the  Eye- 
above  one  hour  and  not  done  relat-  ning  our  Forces  were  again  drawn 
ing  this  News  before  wee  discovered  into  Town, 
from  the  Town,  five  smokes  on  Sul-  27tb.  On  Tuesday  morning  early 
livans  Island  which  signified  that  so  the  Companies  under  the  Gomand 
many  VeaseUs  were  by  that  look  out  of  Capt.  Johnson  Lynch  and  Gapt. 
seen  at  sea  upon  which  Lieut  Col.  George  Heam,  marched  within  a 
Wm  Rhett  (being  the  Comandr  in  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Town  ready 
Chief  then  in  Town)  caused  the  to  enter  into  the  Town  when  or- 
allarum  to  be  made,  dispatched  dered,  and  Capt.  Jonath :  Drake's 
Messengers  to  the  Governor  and  bis  Companie  from  James  Island  came 
Superior  Officers  and  gave  the  ne-  over  to  Town« 
cessary  orders  for  that  night.  The  same  evening  the  Enemy 

That  Evening  the  Enemy  came  with  four  ships  one  Gaily  and  a 

up  with  our  Barr  but  would  not  small  Craft  to  land  their  men  (to  ye 

Tenture  to  come  over,  and  then  great  surprise  of  our  Pilots  who  es- 

atood  again  off  to  sea  being  near  teemed  it  almost  impossible,)  came 

sight.  over   the    south   Barr  and    har- 

25th.  On  Sunday  morning  Col.  ing  a  fair  wind  and  tyde  wee  ex- 
James  Risbie  came  into  Town  and  pected  would  have  come  directly  to 
received  advice  from  the  look  out  the  Town,  but  they  stretched  along 
tbat  the  Enemy  appeared  to  the  and  came  to  anchor  undr  Sullivans 
southward  of  the  barr^  manning  Island,  whereupon  the  Governor 
tb«r  Galley  perriauguers  and  boats^  drew  up  all  the  forces  Quartered 
wlierefore  wee  expected  them  to  near  the  Lines  and  marcnH  them 
Um  upon  us  that  night,  in  the  afr  into  Town  in  ordr.  to  receive  the 
temoon  Majr.  Genu  Bronghton  Enemy,  and  Capt  Fenwicks  Com- 
oame  to  Town,  and  two  Companies  pany  being  on  a  neck  of  land,  lyeing 
aoder  the  Coroand  of  Capt.  David  between  Wandoe  River  and  the  sea 
Davies  and  Capt.  William  Canty  a  Sloop  was  sent  over  for  them, 
about  the  same  time,  also  most  of  which  the  Enemy  perceiving  sent 
the  Gentlemen  b^onginsr  to  the  out  their  Galley  to  intercept  them. 
Troops,  comanded  by  CoT.  George  but  &iling  in  their  purpose  our  men 
Logan  came  to  Town,  strickt  watch  were  all  safely  landed  at  Charles 
being  kept  all  that  night  Town. 

26jth.  The  next  rooming  being  In  the  Evening  Marshall  Law  was 
Monday,  the  Country  Compass,  proclaimed  and  the  forces  then  in 
marched  out  of  the  Lines  of  the  Town  disposed  to  severall  Quarters 
Town,  and  took  up  tbeir  quarters  keeping  a  strong  guard  all  night 
half  quarter  of  amile  from  the  same,  the  whole  Town  being  illuminated 
It  being  thought  convenient  not  to  with  lights  from  every  window, 
expose  them,  but  in  case  of  necessity  which  was  repeated  every  night  du<- 
to  the  sickneas  of  the  Town,  all  that  ring  the  allarum 
day  the  Enemy  continued  at  anchor  28th.  Wednesday  morning,  the 
at  Holly  Island  their  boats  the  mean  Santee  Company  undr.  the  comand 
time  sounding  the  Barr,  The  same  of  Capt  Longbay's  marohH  into 
day  the  Rt.  Honble  Sr.  Nath*  the  Town,  and  &e  same  day  Capt 
Johnson  our  Governor  eame  to  Seabrooks  company  from  the  South- 
Town,  viewed  our  preparations  and  ward. 

gave  the  necessary  ords,  his  jpres-  This  morning  a  Councill  of  Warr 

eooe  gave  great  encouragement  to  was  held  where  it  was  concluded 

OS  all  having  strong  ooimdence  in  that  three  Ships,  one  Briganteen, 
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mod  twotloops  theo  is  tha  harbour  two  VeMolls  riding  in  tke  Cnek 
ihoold  imedifllelj  be  fitted  together  which  the  Eoemy  sett  on  fire, 
with  s  fire  ship  in  order  to  take  or  Upon  this  Col.  Ritbye  and  M^ 
destroy  the  Eoemy,  who  still  ooo-  Parris  were  ordered  to  detaeh  s 
tinned  at  anchor  andr.SalliransIsl-  party  of  one  hundred  men  to  be 
and,  the  oomand  of  which  Ves-  sent  over  to  attack  the  enemy,  bnt 
sells,  being  conferred  on  Lieut.  CoL  being  just  ready  to  embaik  were 
Bhett  countonnanded,  and  that  service  re- 

The  same  day  a  Flagg  of  Tmce  ferred  to  the  next  morning,  at  which 
came  on  shore,  with  a  Messoage  time  it  was  hoped  to  land,  and  ftU 
from  the  Enemy  to  the  Goremor.     on  them  undeoem'd  which  soooeed* 

The  Messenger  being  brought  in-  ed  accordingly.  The  same  dsy 
to  Granville  Bastion  thencomanded  another  party  of  the  Enemy  sboot 
by  Gapt  Geo :  Evans  where  he  re-  SO  men  went  on  shore  al  Jamei 
mained  for  some  time,  and  being  pre-  Island  and  sett  fire  to  a  hooeei 
sently  afterwards  inUx>dnoed  to  the  whereupon  theGovemr.  oomsnded 
Governor,  he  told  him  be  was  ordei^  Oapt  Jonathan  Drake  with  hia 
ed  by  Mons :  Le.  Febonre  who  was  Company  to  march  over  aod  dii- 
Admirall  of  the  French  Ships  then  tarb  them,  but  being  observM  by 
in  roads,  In  the  name  of  the  King  the  Enemy's  ships  they  fired  sGos 
of  France,  to  demand  that  wee  to  call  their  men  back  who  recor* 
should  surrendr.  to  him,  the  Town  ered  their  boat,  and  in  great  halt 
and  Country,  and  our  persons  to  be  put  off  before  Gapt  Drake  with  hit 
prisoners  of  Warr,  adding  that  his  Company  could  come  up  with  them 
ordrs.  were  to  give  but  one  hours  but  the  Indians  marching  fiuter, 
time  to  determine  an  answer.  came  time  enough  to  exdiange  save- 

The  Governor  by  an  Intorpretor  rail  Shotta,  and  wounded  2  or  8  in 
told  hi  m  that  it  needed  not  a  quarter  their  retreat, 
of  an  hour  or  a  minutes  time  to  give  80th.  On  Fryday  Morning  two 
answer  to  that  demand  for  that  he  hours  before  day,  news  was.  brought 
might  aee  he  was  not  in  a  coodi-  by  a  Negro  from  the  Neck, that  the 
tion  to  be^  obliged  to  surrendr  the  Enemy  consisting  of  abt.  One  bos- 
Town,  but  that  he  kept  the  same  dred  and  Sixty  men  had  been  oa 
and  would  defend  it  in  the  name  Shear  all  that  night,  had  killed  a 
and  by  the  authority  of  hia  Mia-  great  many  Cattle,  fowls,  and  other 
treaa  the  Queen  of  England,  that  atock,  and  were  aecurely  feasting 
he  valued  not  any  force  he  had,  and  making  merry.  Wbereupoa 
and  bad  him  goe  about  hia  buai-  the  Governor  imediatdycomaiided 
neas.  Whereupon  the  Meaaenger  Capt  Fenwick  wth  hia  Company 
took  hia  leave  and  waa  reconducted  together  with  a  detachmt  out  of  the 
to  hia  boat,  departing  to  the  Shipa,  Company*a  of  Capt  Lyndi  and 
seeming  very  much  aurpriaed  at  Capt.  Canty,  in  all  conaiatiog  of 
our  atrength  and  numbera.  about  one  hundred  and  six  men, 

29th.  The  next  day  being  Thura-  undr.  the  comand  of  Capt  Fenwick 
day,  wee  perceived  the  Enemy'a  and  Capt  Canty,  to  paaa  over  to 
boata  landing  a  party  of  their  Men  the  neck  in  quest  of  the  Enemy  and 
on  the  before  mentioned  Neck  of  to  endeavour  to  deatroy  and  oatt 
Land,  between  Wandoe  River  and  them  off,  returning  again  with  all 
the  Sea,  and  in  a  abort  time  after-  poesiblediapatoh.  They  aeeordii^* 
warda  aeverall  amoaka  aroae  near  ly  put  off  and  undiscovered  landed 
Col.  Dearaly'a  Creek,  which  wee  at  Hobcaw,  and  Capt  Fenwick  leav- 
afterwarda  underatood  to  be  from  ing  about  ten  men  to  goard  the 
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boats,  adyanoed  in  pvinuite  of  th«  a  dMp«rate  resolution  to  engfufe 
Enemy,  sendinp^  two  soldiers  and  them  closer,  they  imediatelj  quitt 
balf  a  score  Nimble  Indians  as  the  field  and  fled  away  in  great  dis* 
sooats  before  him,  and  having  ordr.  and  coafusion,  but  being  pre- 
marchH  aboat  five  mile  mett  the  vented  from  heading  the  Greek  the 
aforesaid  Scouts  returning  wth  greatest  part  of  them  fell  into  our 
acoot  that  they  had  seen  the  £ne-  hands,  and  begging  quarter  were 
my  atRowlers  plantation  being  then  prisoners  of  Warr,  others  attempt- 
distant  but  half  a  mile  from  them,  ing  to  escape  by  swimming  the 
whereupon  Oapt.  Fenwick  wth  Greek  were  drowned  to  the  number 
speed  and  silence  advanced  towards  of  seaven  or  eight,  In  the  whole 
them,  and  being  come  np  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Enemy,  there 
fence  of  the  Plantation  were  they  were  nine  men  killed  seaven  wound- 
were  undiscovered  spread  them-  ed,  about  seaven  lost  in  the  Greek 
selves  in  ordr.  to  surround  them,  but  and  thirty  three  prisoners  taken, 
the  Enemy  by  that  time  perceiving  with  the  loss  only  of  one  man  on 
our  men,  and  being  but  a  party  our  side,  so  that  of  abt.  One  hun- 
of  the  main  body  imediately  re*  dred  and  thirty  men  there  returned 
treated  receiving  our  fire  without  but  sixty  to  the  Ships  or  there 
any  return  on  their  side  wee  pur-  abouts,  the  rest  being  either  killed 
aaeing  them  came  up  to  Gills  Plan-  or  taken  prisoners,  with  which 
tation  half  a  milc'distant  from  Row*  good  success  Oapt.  Fenwick  and 
ner's  where  the  Enemy  meeting  an-  Gapt.  Ganty  with  their  men  and 
otber  party  of  their  own  men  ralied  prisoners  returned  to  their  boats, 
and  faced  us  disputing  the  ground  and  recovered  the  Town  by  eleav- 
forsome  time  and  exchangeingsev-  en  of  the  Glock  and  gave  the 
erall  Tollies,  but  huzaing  and  rush-  Govr.  a  just  acoot.  of  the  action  the 
ing  on  them,  they  gave  ground  and  same  day,  who  being  rightly  in- 
in  great  disordr.  fied  to  their  main  formed  by  them  of  the  posture  and 
body  which  were  at  Hartman's  circumstance  of  the  Enemy,  and  the 
Plantation  about  a  mile  further,  in  Vessells  being  in  a  readyness  gave 
this  action  wee  killed  them  six  men,  orders  for  those  forces  to  embark, 
wounded  four,  and  took  two  prison'%  where  were  allotted  to  mann  the 
era,  with  the  loss  only  of  one  man,  Ships,  that  ^ey  might  be  in  readi- 
and  Gapt  Fenwick  pursueing  this  ness  to  attack  the  Enemy  the  next 
good  begining  and  the  flyiog  Ene-    morning. 

my,  came  up  to  Hartman's  Planta-  31st — On  Saturday  morning, 
tion,  where  their  whole  strength  our  fleet  consisting  of  six  vesselb 
oonnsting  of  abt  one  hundred  and  and  a  fire  shipp  under  ye  comand 
thirty  men  were  drawn  up  in  ordr.  of  Lieut.  Ool :  Wm.  Rhett  as  Vice 
of  battle  in  the  middle  of  the  pas-  Admirall  sett  sails  towards  ye  ene* 
tore  being  a  large  open  field  of  abt.  my,  who  seeing  us  make  towards 
150  acres  of  ground,  seeming  re«  them,  in  great  haet  and  confosion 
solv'd  to  engage  us.  Where  upon  gott  undr  sails  standing  for  the 
Gapt  Fenwick  and  Gapt.  Ganty  South  Barr,  and  in  a  very  little 
likewise  drew  up  their  men  full  of  time,  by  the  help  of  a  favourable^ 
eagerness  and  desire  at  sight  of  the  wind  and  tyde  gott  not  only  out  of 
Enemy  to  fall  on  them,  and  advanc-  our  sight,  but  over  the  accidents  of 
ing  within  half  musquettshottpeur-  that  dangerous  Barr,  and  dirty 
ed  in  the  Volley,  which  the  Ei^emy  weather  comeing  on,  the  Ships  re- 
austein'd  and  returned  theirs,  but  8ee>  turned  again  to  the  harbour  before 
iagour men mnningonhuaaing with    Gharles  Town. 


On  Sundaj  afternoon  OftptWat-  the  PrivateerSloop,  whereoomand* 

aon  in  the  Sloop  Sea  Flower  was  ed  nntill  hiB  retam. 

ordered  to  the  Barr,  to  aee  if  he  That  morning   hoA    the    nod 

conld  discover  any  of  the  Enemy's  Sloops  sailed  over  the  Barr  and 

Ships,  and  retnrning  without  any  made  the  best  of  their  way  for  See- 

aocoH  of  them,  from  a  point  of  wee  Bay,  bat  there  being  little  wind 

Land  on  the  Neck  he  took  off  they  came  to  anchor  that  night  otL 

iborteen  prisoners,  who  being  de-  This  Evening  also  OaptFehwick 

sorted  by  their  Yessells  surrendered  with  his  men  joyned  Mr.  Mott^  (who 

themselves  Prisoners  of  Warr,  and  the  day  before  perceiving  sevendl 

the  Governor  being  fntfy  informed  of  our  men  astray  in  Swamps  and 

that  the  Enemy  were    fled,  dis-  remote  places  without  amunition, 

charged  the  alarum  and  declared  went  to  Town  and  bring  a  sufficient 

Marshall  Law  to  cease.  **Pp'y  gathered  and  refitted  about 

The  same  day  at  night  Mr.  John  twelve  men  and  some  Indians,  and 
Abraham  Motte  comanding  a  pad'  marched  with  them  towards  See- 
round  the  Neck,  sent  an  Express  to  wee  where  he  found  about  sizleen 
the  Govemer,  acquainting  him  that  men  more)  making  in  all  about 
a  Yessell  was  seen  rydemg  at  an  forty  men. 
anchor  in  See-wee  Bay,  who  were  Sd.  The  next  morning  being 
landing  a  great  many  men.  Where-  Tuesday,  Capt  Fenwick  and  Mr. 
upon  the  GovV.  concluding  this  Mott  had  notice  from  their  Scouts 
vessell  to  be  the  Ship  which  the  that  about  two  hundred  of  the  ene^ 
prisonrs  told  us  the  Enemy  expect-  my  were  landed  and  ashoar  at  Mr. 
ed,  wherein  was  Mons.  Arboussett  Hollybus  his  Plantation,  upon  wbidi 
their  Land  Generall,  and  severall  they  imediately  march't  towaErds 
other  officers  and  ab't  180  or  200  them  endeavouring  to  cutt  tficm 
men,  resolvM  to  take  her  and  ao-  from  their  boats,  they  found  them 
oordingly  in  an  open    Plantation   advent** 

2d. — ^The  next  morning  being  geously  posted,  but  running  up  to 

Monday,  comanded  Clapt.  Fenwick  them  boldly  huxaing  and  ftreing 

with  his  company  to  join  Mr.  Mott*s  they  durst  not  sustain  the  charge, 

pad  round,  and  together  by  Land  for  sedng  severall  of  their  men  fall, 

march  to  See-wee  Bay  to  anoy  the  the  rest  cryed  out  for  quartera, 

Enemy  and  intercept  their  landing,  there  was  about  12  or  14  of  them 

and  intending  also  to  attack  her  by  killed  and  wounded  and  about  stxtj 

Sea  appointed  the  Sloop  Sea  Flow*  prisoners,  among  whom  the  men  w 

er  and  the  afore  mentioned  Privat-  note  were  Capt  Pasquereau,  Gosh 

eer  Sloop,  for  that  expedition  nndr  ander  of  the  Ship,  then  in  the  Bay, 

the  comand  of  Lteilt.  Col.  Rhett,  Capt  John  Baptist  with  four  more 

and  orders  were  accordingly  given  officers,  without  the  loss  of  ona 

Col.  Risbie  to  put  on  board  the  man  on  our  side.    Capt  Fenwick 

Sloops  a  number  of  men  sufficient  and  Mr.  Mott  with    the    offieeta 

for  that  occasion.    The  Sloop  Sea  aforesaid,  came  that  night  to  the 

Flower  was  forthwith  mann'd,  but  Govr.  with  the  account  of  the  ac» 

severall  Gentlemen  and  othen  who  tlon,  and  the  prisoners  the  daf  IbK 

were  willing  to  share  in  the  danger  lowing. 

and  honor  of  that  design,  butdesir*  The  two  Sloops  early  the  same 

ous  of  the  Company  of  Col.  Risbie,  morning  put  under  saile  croudiag 

the  Govr.  at  his  earnest  request  for  See-wee  Bay,  when  -between  9 

permitted  him,  with  Capt  Evans  and  8  oVlock  in  the  afternoon,  the 

and  his  Company,  to  goe  on  board  Sloop  Sea  Flower  being  about  a 
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iMgue  ahead,  on  a  saddain  tackM  about  ninety  or  100  Indians  whicb 

towards  the  Privatedr  Sloop,  ac-  they  brought  with  them. 

quaiDting  Col.  Risbye  that  they  And  thus  through  the  Prondenoa 

had  seen  the  Ship  ryding  at  anchor  of  Almighty  God,  the  malicious  de- 

iD  the  Bay,  with .  her  Yards  and  signs  of  our  Enemies  are  defeated, 

Top-masts  down,  here  a  consulta-  and  their  fleet,  like  a  Second  Span- 

tion  was  held  on  board  Col.  Risby,  ish  Armada  who  had  they  succeed^ 

where  it  was  agreed  that  the  Pri-  ed,  intended   nothing  more   than 

v^eer  Sloop  heading  the  van,  should  the  utter  mine  and  destruction  of 

hoard  the  enemy  on  the  quarter  the  flourishing  Gollony. 

and  the  Sea  Flower  on  the  bow,  in  The  bravery  and  conduct  of  onr 

wch  order,  with  a  resolute  cheer-  Qen'U  the  Governoc  was  very  re- 

fnllnesB  both  of  sailors  and  souldiers  markable  during  this  whole  alarum^ 

wee  bore  up  the  heUne,  making  di-  who  altho  near  worn  out  with  age 

recti  J  into  the  Bay,  where  the  Ship  and  pain,  forgot    nothing  of  the 

rode,  when  coming  up  with  her  and  duty  of  a  great  Commandr,  being 

just  ready  to  lay  her  on  board  she  frequently  on  horseback  at  all  hours 

strok,  cryed  for  Quarters^  surrend-  of  the  night  to  see  his  Orda  exe- 

ered  their  Ship  and  yielded  them-  outed,  and  infusing  by  his  example, 

aelres  prisoners,  having  four  gunns  life  and  courage  among  the  people, 

then  mounted  and  loaden  and  be-  resolved  not  to  outlive  the  £ftte  of 

tween  eighty  and  90  able  men,  the  Province, 

among  whom  was  Monsr.  Arbous-  His  Worthy  Son  in  Law,  Major 

sett  their  Land  Generall  and  sev-  Genii  Broughtou,  is  next  to  be  re- 

erall  other  ofScers.  membered,  who  sacrificing  all  things 

4th. — On  Wednesday  the  Wind  to  the  preservation  of  the  Province, 

being  contrary,  the  two  Sloops  with  came  time  enough  to  Town  to  share 

their  Priae  were  forced  to  remain  in  the  glory  and  dangers  of  our  de* 

in  the  Bay,  and  therefore  an  Ex-  fence. 

press  was  sent  by  land  to  the  €U>vr.  The  rest  of  the  Officers  in  their 

giving  him  the  account  of  this  sue-  severall  Post  and  Stations  t>ehaved 

cess.  themselves  like  men  worthy  their 

5th. — Thursday  Morning,  the  Generall  and  the  common  People, 
sloop  Sea  Flower  weighed  and  stood  setting  before  their  Eyes,  the  great- 
out  of  the  Bay,  and  abt  four  hours  ness  of  their  Stake,  were  resolved  to 
after  the  Privateer  Sloop  with  the  bid  high  for  the  purchase,  and  upon 
Prise  came  uodr  saile,  and  that  all  occasions,  shew'd  Uiemselves 
night,  both  the  Sloops  came  to  an-  ready  and  willing  to  dye  in  defence 
cbor  over  against  the  Barr.  of  the  country. 

6  th. — On  Fry  day  Morning  the  To  conclude  Oapt  Stoole,  Corn- 
said  two  sloops  returned  to  Charles  ander  of  the  Privateer  Sloop,  whose 
Town  harbour  with  the  French  good  fortune  it  was  to  discover  and 
Ship  their  Prize  (her  Trophies  sail-  nght  the  enemy,  has  largely  oontri- 
ing  undr  the  colours  of  the  Sloops  buted  to  our  preservation,  who 
which  Coll.  Risbie  comanded)  thereby  not  only  gave  us  time  for 
where  the  great  Gunns  from  the  our  defence  but  for  want  of  that 
Batteries  and  the  shouts  and  accla^  ship  which  he  engaged  and  disa- 
mationsofall  the  people  proclaimed  bled,  broke  the  design  and  meas- 
their  welcome.  ures  of  the  Enemye. 

Wee  having  now  in  all  abt  230  The  Vessel  Is  imployed  in  theEx- 

f  riaoners,  French  A  Spaniards,  and  pedition  were 
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First  The  Crown  Gaily  where  mottnted  with  16  Gnnos  6  Pattera- 

Lt  Col.  Rhett  as  Vice  Adm)  hoist*  roes  and  146  men  the  bloody  peiH 

ed   the  Union  Flagg,  haring  12  nant  flying  at  his  Main  topmast 

gnnns  and  96  men.  head. 

2dly.  The  Mairmaid  Gaily,  be-  4th.  The  William    Gaily  fitted 

longing  to  and  now  also  under  the  on  this  occasion  as  a  Fire  Ship  nn- 

Gomand  of  the  Honbie  Ool.  Thos.  der  the  comand  of  Capt  Kember 

Gary,  the  Governor  of  North  Caro-  wth  bis  boats  Crew. 

Una  who,  chancing  to  be  here  at  5lhly.  The  Sloop  flying  horse, 

this  juncture  about  some  private  Cap^  Peter  Stool  Comandr.  moaiiL 

affairsof  his  own,  cheerfully  assisted  ed  with  eight  gunns  and  eighty 

the  publick  cause,  both  by  Sea  and  men. 

Land  with  his  person  and  interest.  Lastly.  The  Sloop  Sea  Flower, 

8dly.  The  Richard  Galley  com-  wkh  100  men,  tinder  the  comand  of 

anded   by  Capt.  Thomas  Spread  Gapt  Watson. 


^  When  we  meet  with  a  natural  style  we  are  surpriaed  and  pleaaed ;  for  wo 
expected  to  find  an  author  and  we  have  found  a  man.  For  men  of  good  taste 
hoping,  when  they  find  a  new  book,  to  meet  with  a  man,  too  often  find  but  an 
author.  Those  men  rightly  honour  nature,  who  prove  that  we  may  speak  natu* 
rally  of  all  things,  even  of  theology/' 


"  The  sense  is  changed  according  to  the  form  of  expression ;  for  sense  borrows 
its  dignity  from  the  words,  in  place  of  giving  them  dignity." 


'*  It  were  no  unchristian  mode  of  judging  others,  were  we  as  willing  to  suppose 
in  them  the  merits  which  we  all  fancy  in  ourselves." 


**  Man  passes  his  life  in  reasoning  on  the  past,  in  complaining  of  the  present, 
and  in  trembling  for  the  future." 


**  Rivers  are  like  moving  roads  which  bear  ns  whither  we  wonld  ga" 
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NIGHT. 

How  calmly  ia  the  western  «ky, 
The  radiaot  sunset  seems  to  di^, 
So  peacefully  it  fades  away, 
That  twilight  blends  with  parting  day. 

Lingers  the  last  faint  ray  of  tight 
Upon  the  threshold  of  the  Night ; 
Who  on  a  bright  cloud  stealing  down,    ' 
Transfers  the  wanderer  to  her  crown, 

And  with  it  lights  each  glowing  star, 
That  sparkles  brightly  near  and  far ; 
Likening  the  calm  and  silent  skies, 
To  tender  thoughts  In  joyous  eyes. 

O  Nighti  thou  art  beloved  by  all. 
On  every  hour  thy  blessings  fall ; 
Thy  mantle  folds  alike  each  heart, 
That  wrapt  in  sleep  bids  care  depart. 

To  weary  hearts  thou  bringest  rest, 
Thy  quiet  soothes  the  tfonbled  breast ; 
The  brow  that  Grief  has  furrowed  deep, 
Lies  calm  beneath  the  touch  of  Sleep. 

Thy  shadowy  hours  are  ever  fraught. 
With  deepest  mysteries  of  thought; 
Wild  longings  in  the  soul  arise. 
To  pierce  beyond  thy  solemn  skies. 

The  silent  grandeur  of  thy  reign. 
Thy  starry  crown,  thy  jewelled  train 
Of  countless  orbs  that  ceaseless  move, 
The  being  of  a  Godhead  prove. 

Night,  thou  art  heralding  the  hour 

Of  Death !  like  thine  its  shades  shall  lower ; 

The  flickering  lamp  of  Life  grows  pale, 

When  Death  draws  near;  its  strength  must  fail. 

Tet  should  we  love  to  think  of  thee, 
O  Death !  the  spirit  thou  shalt  free ; 
Fettered  by  earthly  chains  no  more, 
In  boundless  thought  the  mind  shall  soar. . 

And  sweet  the  hope  that  Faith  can  raise, 
Era  long  to  join  for  endless  days, 
The  Angel  choirs  that  ever  sing     \ 
The  praises  of  our  Saviour  King. 
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Oration,  ddivered  before  the  CitteinwUi,  men  or  things — developes  nnUg:onwiiis 
and  Seventh-Six  AseocieUion,  bif  2%«au  and  jenloiini«a,  both  national  and  per- 
JIL  UaneJteL  July  4<A|  1869.  sonal,  which  impreaaes  upon  our  charac- 

ter a  spirit  so  coarsCi  conceited  and  ael- 
Fourth  of  July  oratorf  has  become  fish,  that  unless  checked,  we  will  have 
proTcrbial — it  constitutes  a  distinct  spe-  notliing  left  but  a  private  life  without  re- 
cies  of  rhetoric,  recognised  in  the  ilneroent,anda  public  life  without  dignity, 
schools,  and  governed  by  fixed  rules  of  For  this  has  been  going  on  now  for 
composition.  For  its  perfection  it  re-  many  generations.  In  something  over 
quires  a  confused  notion  of  grammar,  a  eighty  years  there  must  have  been  aa 
profound  ignorance  of  history,  scientific  average  of  about  thirty  thousand  Fourth 
Knowledge  to  ^be  extent  that  Franklin  of  July  speeches — making,  at  this  time, 
invented  lightning  and  Dr.  Kane  disoov-  more  than  a  quarterof  a  million  of  corn- 
ered the  North  Pole — an  enthusiastic  ap-  mentaries  upon  our  History  and  Consti- 
preciation  of  the  great  central  fact  of  tution.  Surely,  it  is  time  to  stop;  foi^if 
our  political  history,  that  Thomas  Jefier-  our  orators  under8toodtheirsutQeot,they 
son  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independ-  mu8t  have  exhausted  it;  and  if  they  did 
enoe,  and  an  admiring  familiarity  with  not,  they  have  exhausted  us.  In  fact, 
the  style,  at  once  grave  and  jcraceful,  of  the  day  has  lonv  since  been  given  over 
the  editorials  of  the  Centre ville.  Coosti-  to  young  gentlemen  fresh  fiom  their 
tution  and  the  Palmyra  Patriot.  College  exercises,  and  about  to  be  put 

But  this  is  scarcely  matter  for  jest ;  in  training  for  local  Legislatures;  and 
for  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say,  that  the  even  they,  like  the  Roman  augurs,  can 
mind  and  moral  of  the  American  people  hardly  venture  to  exchange  glances  fron 
has  been  seriously  iigured  by  the  abuse  their  respective  platforms.  It  is»  there- 
of our  National  Anniversary.  In  a  fore,  net  only  with  surprise,  but  gratt- 
country  like  ours,  where  our  popu-  tude,  that  here «ad  there,  now  and  then, 
lation,  scattered  over  a  vast  extent,  we  recognize  in  this  rhetorical  chariv- 
is  linked  together  in  small  societies  ari  a  clear,  sensible,  eloquent  voice,  and 
and  by  local  interests,  where  their  it  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  recog- 
material  success  is  far  in  advance  of  nize  our  obligation  to  any  one  who,  on 
their  intellectual  culture,  and  where  auch  an  occaaioo,  and  at  auch  a  diaad- 
the  energy  of  a  whole  people,  too  eager  vantage,  shows,  like  Mr.  Hanckel,  that 
either  to  look  back  at  the  past  or  to  en-  he  feels  like  a  gentleman,  tbinka  like  a 
joy  the  present,  drives  them  on,  shovel  scholar,  and  speaks  like  a  roan, 
and  pickaxe  in  hand,  to  the  *' gold  dig-       Mr.HanckersOrationisindeedamoat 

flings"  of  the  Future,  there  can  be  but  admirable  production,  its  aubject  aeleA- 
imited  information  and  narrow  vi^ws.  ed  with  greatjudgment  lor  the  purpoae 
And  when  the  only  day  on  which  the  na-  of  illustration,  its  style  at  once  elegant 
tion  rests  from  its  labour  is  devoted  to  and  strong,  the  expression  at  timea  be- 
the  most  exaggerated  egotism,  and  a  ing  singularly  rich  and  full,  not  ouW 
aelf-laudation  absolutely  sflly  in  its  ex-  adorning,  but  strengthening  and  devel- 
eesses,the  evil  is  increased.  We  are  the  oping  the  thought,  while  ita  whole  tone 
greatest,  purest,  wisest,  bravest,  "  big-  is  manly,  truthful,  and  irapreaaed  with 
gest "  nation  "  in  all  creation,"  and  what  that  spirit  of  philosophical  candour 
the  nation  Is  to  the  world,  that,  every  which  is  always  and  only,  the  reeukof 
small  neighbourhood  is  to  the  nation,  conscientious  study  and  patient  reflee- 
and  what  the  neighbourhood  ia  to  the    tion. 

nation,  that,  the  individual  is  to  the  After  a  very  graceful  introduction, 
neighbourhood.  A  national  habit  has  and  a  paaaing  refoience  to  the  day,  and 
become  an  individual  peculiaritv*r-^nd  the  great  men  whose  famous  act  hna 
this  insane  egotism — for  it  really  pre-  consecrated  it  as  a  national  bolyday,  Mr. 
vents  our  seeing  the  true  relation  of  Hanckel  proceeds  to '*  review  again  the 
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great  priscipies  of  GcTeniinent  and  the  aa  Tarioua  and  diYeraifted  aa  are  ihm 
right  of  reyolution,  with  which  the  ca-  characters  of  men  and  the  hiatory  of  oa* 
reer  of  a  new  people  was  inauguratedt  tions.  They  are  often  anomalous  in 
and  to  consider  the  results  we  have  at  their  existence  and  obscura  in  their  ori- 
this  time  reached."  In  expounding  gin,  but  no  less  potential  because  they 
these  ''great  principles,"  he  assumes  as  are  obscure,  nor  less  veal  because  they 
the  basis  of  his  reasoning  the  truth —  cannot  be  accounted  for. 
**tbatgovernment  was  a  fact  long  before  Nature,  itseif,  is  a  prolific  source  of 
it  was  a  theory.  That  it  i»  as  natural  power.  Courage,  strength  of  will,  and 
and  necessary  as  the  authority  and  con-  earnestness  of  purpose,  are  as  strong  aa 
trol  of  a  parent  over  a  child.  And  that  a  sword.  Men  fly  to  the  refuge  of  knowU 
all  government  is  founded  on  original  edge  and  wisdom  as  they  fly  to  the  shel- 
and  essential  power,  in  the  authority  ter  of  impregnable  w|ills.  Eloquence  of 
which  power  confers,  and  in  the  In-  speech  is  as  a  trumpet  in  the  day  of  bal- 
stinctive  impulse  and  imperative  neees-  tie,  and  the  power  of  persuasion  is  as  a 
•ity  of  the  strong  and  wise  to  command,  captain  of  the  marshalled  host.  The 
and  of  the  weak  and  ignorant  to  obey."  power  of  gentleness,  courtesy  and  digni^ 
We  are  afraid  that  some  of  Mr.  Hanc-  ty  is  as  natural  as  are  the  fascinationa  of 
kel'a  positions  may  be  misunderstood,  beauty ;  and  even  mere  phyaical  beauty 
and  the  logical  consequences  of  others  and  strength  have  at  times  exercised  no 
carried  further  than  he  would  be  willing  mean  influence  over  the  wills  and  the 
to  go.  But  this  will  be  avoided,  if  his  actions  of  men.  These,  and  such  as 
readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  occa-  these,  are  the  liberal  bounties  of  Nature, 
aton  forbade  on  bis  part  anything  like  a  and  the  noble  endowments  of  her  fa- 
logical  demonstration  of  his  subject,  and,  voured  children. 

Indeed,  that  the  subject  itself  could  only  But,  besides  these,  the  laws  of  prop- 
be  treated  by  way  of  illustration  and  erty  and  the  accidents  of  life,  bestow 
iuggestion.  For  example,  a  pbyaiolo-  power,  and  history,  too,  and  even  mere 
gist  may  demonstrate  that  the  great  or-  chance,  seemingly  blind  and  senseless 
gana  of  life  are  not  life — that  the.  heart,  chance,  but  doubtless  a  wise  and  pmni- 
•the  brain,  the  nervous,  digestive,  and  scient  Providence,  claim  their  repre- 
respiratory,  systems  are  merely  the  sentatives  among  the  powers  of  the 
iDStmments  by  which  the  vital  principle  State." 

acta;  but  when  be  attempts  to  define  the  After   this   general'  atatement,    Mr. 

vital  principle  itself,  he  is  forced  to  illos-  Hanckel  proceeds  to  illustrate  in  detail 

trate  rather  than  demonstrate.    He  can  these    various   elements.    We   cannot 

show  various  forces  at  work,  modifying  follow  him  through  these  illustrations, 

and  ittfloeacing  that  principle— but  the  but  select  one  example,  not  only  as  a 

|»rinelple  itaelf  will  constantly  evade  his  specimen  both  of  his  thought  and  hfa 

search.    Now,  Mr.  Hanckel  has  under-  style,  but  because  in  it  Mr.  Hanckel  hits 

taken  to  answer  the  question:  What  is  briefly  but  admirably  stated  one  of  the 

the  vital  principle  of  Government?   He  great  leading  facts  in  the  constitutional 

has  demoBstrated  clearly  and  powerful-  history  of  England,  a  fact  which  our  peb- 

•ly  that  it  cannot  be  found  in  the  author-  pie  can  hardly  be  made  to  understand, 

ity  of  official  positions — that  it  does  not  but  which  is  the  true  explanation  of 

Veside  in  the  majesty  of  the  law,  nor  de-  much  that  at  present  seems  to  them  so 

pend  open  theenactments  of  a  constitu-  anomalous  in  English  life. 

tion—-t  bat  it  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  "Thus,  William  the  Conqueror  in- 

oiaases,  nor  Is  it  hekl  in  the  will  of  the  vested  bis  Norman  followers  with  all 

majority— ^ hat  these  are  but  the  organs  'the  great  offices,  honours  and  emola- 

by  'Which  the  life  of  Gk>verttment  acta,  ments  of  his  Island  conquest.    And  the 

But  when  he  comes  to  the  vital  prinoi-  powers  and  the  privileges  of  the  English 

pie  thus  eliminated  from  its  instruments,  aristocracy  have  become  a  fundamental 

tike  the  physiologist,  be  has  passed  the  element  of  the  British  constitution.  And 

Kmits  of  demonstration, and  he  can  only  most  nobly  does  all  history  say,  have 

jllnstrate  its  vrorking,  and  describe  some  they  discharged  their  duties  and  exer- 

of  the  influencing  forces  by  which  its  cised  their  proud  prerogatives.   Whetb- 

motions  are  controlled.    The  chief  force  er,  as  statesmen,  as  philanthropists,  or 

and  beauty,  therefore,  of  this  Oration  as  soldiers,  they  have  Aimisheda  splen- 

oonsists  in  the  philosophical  apprecia-  did  list  ol  names  on  the  roll  of  fame,  of 

tton  of  these  forces,  and  the  clear  and  which  any  people  on  earth  might  well 

atrikfng  manner  in  which  their  influence  be  proud.    And  tke  castles  of  her  fwbles, 

49  described  and  the  houses  of  her  ^^ rural  thanes," 

•  After  laying  down  the  basis  of  bia  po-  have  in  large  measure  done  for  England 

«ition  just  quoted  ^Hhat  all  government  what  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  has 

la  founded  in  original  and  eaiTential  pow-  done  for  us.    Tlmf  have  saved  her  from 

er,  ete.,*'  Mr.  H.  asks,  "  What  then  are  the  evils  of  a  localized  and  tonsolidated 

tfa0  souroea  of  this  power?    They  are  government,  and frqmthe fatal  mischitfs 
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^aUpotMrbnngeoHe^ntraisdin  gigan*  the  fnifu  of  rictory  emplofed  to  ei- 

tw  0il»M,  Uis  ancient  Romt  and  mwUm  tmbliftb  the  be*t  interests  of  Englaod, 

Parts."  and  the  most  sacred  priTi'leges  of  her 

Having  thus  pointed  out  what,  accord-  people. 

iog  to hts  conception,  gOTernment  is  not,  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with 

fad  then  described  some  of  the  most  other  me o,  but  for  me,  the  story  of  Eog- 

unportant  elements  which  are  beyond  land's  greatness  and  wisdom  possesses 

the  power  of  analysis,  bat  which  com-  an  inexpressible  charm  which  belongs 

bine  to  form  the  vital  principle  of  all  to  no  other  nation.  Her  history  jiroceeds 

governmeDts,  Mr.  Hanckel  proceeds  to  like  some  grand  strain  of  masic,  in  which 

oonsider  ihe  riffht  of  revolution.    This  the  tread  of  her  soldiers,  the  voices  of 

portion  of  Mr.  Hanckers  Oration  does  her  orators,  and  the  songs  of  her  poets, 

not  possess  the  philosophical  character  are  mingled  in  a  noble  harmony,  the  soft 

of  the  first  division  of  bis  subject.    He  melody  of  whose  notes  sometimes  melts 

tfeata  the  subject  briefly  and  very  gen-  the  heart  by  its  matchless  tenderness, 

•rally,  and  contents  himself  with  the  and  whose  vwellinsr   chords,  at  other 

expression  of  an  opinion  on  the  charac-  times,  send  the  blood  bounding  through 

teristics  of  legitimate  revolution,  with-  the  veins,  with  the  mantling  tide  of  un- 

<Mit  any  attempt  to  analyse  the  right  of  controllable  emotion.    As  when  Wolfe 

revolution,  or  to  connect  it  with  his  the-  dies,  smiling,  upon  the  heights  of  Abra- 

ory  of  government.    His  opinions,  how-  -  ham.    A%  when  Nelson,  in  the  irrepress- 

ever,  although  general,  are  well  consid-  ibie  sympathy  of  genius  with  genius, 

ered  and  very  eloquently  expressed,  and  gallant  heart  with  gallant  heart,  anforls 

we  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  a  his   eloquent    flag  to  the    breeze,  and 

passage  from  this  portion  of  the  Oration,  stands  upon  the  deck  of  the  Victory, 

in  which  the  thought  is  not  only  true,  watching  to  see  "how  splendidly  Col- 

but  of  prime  importance  to  the  just  ap-  ingwood  carries  his  ship  into  action.* 

preciation  of  our  own  history,  and  in  As  when  Lord  Ormond  utters  that  no- 

which  the  language  is  worthy  of  the  ble  epitaph  on  his  dead  son — which  at 

tlu>ught :  onoe  illustrates  the  tender  pHde  of  the 

'*  And  all  justifiable  revolution  must  iat her,  and  the  self-sacrificing  devotion 

be  the  honest  and  earnest  efibrtof  social  of  the  patriot — *'I  would  not  exchange 

interests  and  powers,  which  have  a  real  my  dead  son  for  any  living  son  in  Eng- 

•ttd  active  existence  in  a  country,  to  as-  land." 

4ert  their  authority  and  establish  their  I  ofler  you  no  apology — I  am  sure  yon 

oUims.    And  all  successful  and  benefi-  ask  none — for  this  tribute  to  the  great- 

oent  revolution  is  the  result  of  a  timely  ness  and  the  wisdom  of  England.     For 

concession  on  the  one  side,  and  a  mag-  what  better  school  of  sturdy  manhood, 

aanimoua  and  patriotic  use  of  victory  on  robust  virtue,  and  gallant  conduct,  could 

the  other.  we  have,  than  the  genial  study  of  Eng- 

American  history  will  scarcely  furnish  lish  history?  And,  as  I  have  said  before, 

ua  with  more  than  a  partial  illustration  of  the  great  battle  in  which  our  dearest 

the  principle,  because  the  growth  of  the  and  most  essential  rights  and  liberties 

American    Colonies    was    rather    the  were  secured,  was  fought  and  won  on 

Sowth  of  a  geographical  power,  and  English  soil.    And  if,  among  the  mani- 

e  Anerioan   revolution  was  more  a  fold  blessings  we  this  day  celebrate,  I 

aeparation  of  States  than  a  social  and  were  called  upon  to  B|ieak  of  the  great- 

politioal  revolution.    The  real  battle  of  est,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  name  a 

our  esaential  rights  and  liberties  had  aJ-  greater,  than  that  we  have  sprung  from 

ready  been  fought  and  won  on  English  the  loins  of  Anglo-Saxon  men,  and  in- 

•oil;  and  our  Mthers  always  declared  herit  their  glorious  history,  and   their 

that  they  contended  only  for  the  char-  most  sacred  liberties ! " 

tared  rights  and  privileges  of  English-  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Hanckel  nat orally 

men.  refers  to  the  present  condition  of  publie 

But  the  whole  constitution  of  England  afiairs,  a  painful  and  profitless  subject 

is  the  record  of  a  tremendous  struggle  into  which  we  will  not  attempt  to  follow 

like  thi%  between  the  prerogatives  of  him.    ItissuiBcientiosaythathis  senti- 

the  Crown  on  the  one  side,  and  the  roents  are  what  they  should  be,  being 

rights  of  Parliament,  and  the  great  in-  what  he  iB,  and  speaking  where  he  waa. 

tereats  of  the  Commons  on  the  other  "We  would  only  remark  that  there  is  an 

aide — a  struggle  in  which  the  heads  of  obvious  but  importaat  error  in  the  copj 

men,  the  heads  of  noble  men  and  lovely  of  the  Oration  which  we  use.    TowaHa 

women,  have  fallen  like  the  leaves  of  its  close,  Mr.  Hanckel  says:  "let  then 

autumn,  under  the  axe  of  the  execution-  wait  until  some  great  vital  and  unquea* 

«r;  and  the  best  blood  of  England  has  tionable  right  is    invaded — noi  merd§ 

t«en  shed  like  rain  upon  its  soil.  Brave,  some  right  affecting  eurdomeettetnstitu- 

earnest,  and  ^tern   was  the  struggle ;  tione — but  any  great,  vital  and  unquea> 

and  right  wisely,  aqd  temperately,  were  tionable  right ;  let  them  wait  for  some 
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issue,  broad  enongh  and  strong  enough  jadginents.    For  the  most  part  he  is  con- 

to  bear  the  weight  of  the  conflict/'  tent  with  girfng  facts,  and  leaving  the 

The  sentence  italicised  in  this  extract  reader  to  form  his  judgment  for  himself, 

aiust  certainly  be  a  misprint  for  ^not  and  where  he  expresses  his  opinions, 

only  some  rights  |:c.,  1*0,'*  as  it  stands,  which  he  does  freely,  they  are  neither  (n<^ 

the  language  implies  what  we  will  guar-  temperate  nor  unjust.    His  compassion 

antee  Mr.  Hanckel  never  intended — in  is  not  withheld  from  the  unfortunate  no^ 

that  a  right  *^merefy"  affecting  o7tr  do-  b|e,  and  he  condemns  with  proper  se> 

mMtie  instttutums'*^  was  vot  a  '* great,  verity  the  excesses  of  the  peot)le. 

vital  and  unquestionable  right."  For  many  years  under  the  influence 

We  hope  that  this  Oration  wilt  be  of  Burke's  eloquence  and  the  world's 
generally  read.  It  is  highly  honourable  indignation,  there  seemed  to  prevail  bnt 
to  the  orator,  and  the  general  and  admir-  one  sentiment  of  hatred  for  all  the  lead^ 
ing  appreciation  with  which  it  has  been  ing  actors  in  the  French  Revolution.  As- 
received,  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  semblies,  Conventions,  States  General, 
the  community.  We  have  risen  from  Girondists,  Jacobins,  Directories,  were 
its  careful  examination  gratified,  not  on-  all  alike  detestable  and  detested.  Th« 
ly  for  the  sake  of  the  amiable  and  ac-  sympathies  of  mankind  were  reserved 
complished  author,  but  because  it  war-  for  the  sufferings  of  the  troyalists,  the 
rants  us  in  believing  that  we  have  not  Royal  family,  and  the  emigrant  nobles, 
lost  the  habit  of  grave  and  conscientious  Those  of  the  people  were  forgotten; 
political  thought,  without  which  there  Time  has  produced  a  change.  Mor« 
can  he  no  such  thing  as  statesmanship,  equitable  views  prevail.  We  begin  to 
and  proves  that  the  State  has  still  among  perceive  that  however  great  and  hateftll 
her  sons  those  who,  fortunately  for  her,  the  cruelties  of  the  Jacobins,  those  of 
have  long  to  grow  both  in  years  and  the  nobles  and  the  monarchy  were  not 
osefullness — men  who  know  how  to  less  so,  that  the  one  inevitably  led  to  the 
think  truly,  and  to  act  truthfully.  other;  that  if  the  populace  of  France 

acted  like  brutes,  it  was  because  they 

had  been  brutalized  by  the  systemntio 

7%s  French  Revolution,    By  John  S.  C  oppressions  of  courts  and  princes.  They 

Abbott.    New  York:  Harper  ^  Broths  had  been  made  worse  than  hewers  <M 

ore.  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and  natu* 

•  rally  fell  Into  the  vices  of  their  degraded 

The  French  Revolution  is  a  thousand  position.  It  is  Mr.  Abbott's  purpose  to 
tragedies  full  ol  terror  and  pathos.  It  assist  in  establishing  truth,  and  to  res- 
rouses  in  all  bosoms  every  emotion  and  tore  to  a  proper  equilibrium  the  scales  of 
passion  of  our  nature.  Pity,  indigna-  historical  justice.  While  France,  and 
tion,  contempt,  hatred,  admiration,  seize  even  England,  aid  in  this  commendable 
on  every  heart  while  we  read  the  terrf-  design,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Ameri»- 
ble  story  of  atrocities  and  sufferings,  of  ca  should  not  be  silent.  The  cause  is 
inhuman  cruehy,  patient  sorrow,  sub-  emphatically  hers,  as  the  chosen  advo- 
linae  courage  and  generous  devotion,  caie  of  popular  rights,  and  the  swors 
that  pass  like  shadows  across  the  terrific  enemy  of  tyrants,  as  her  State  mottoes 
^eld  of  blood.  There  is  nothing  like  it  intimate  that  she  is. 
in  the  world's  history,  and  however  To  understand  the  French  Revolo- 
oflen  repeated,  the  tale  can  never  lose  tion,  we  must  become  intimately  ac- 
Us  interest.  qnainted  with  French  history  for  some 

In  Mr.  Abbott's  bands  the  subject  sus<-  centuries  before,    it  was  not  a  sudden 

tains  no  injury.    His  clear  and  easy  nar-  outburst  of  popular  violence  from  trao- 

rative  carries    us  in  a  pleasant  way  sient  or  accidental  causes.    It  did  not 

through  the  ever  shifting  scenes  of  this  depend  on  the  character  of  individuals 

wonderful  passage  in  the  annals  of  the  or  parties,  of  the   king  or  queen,  tb« 

human  heart.     He  succeeds  in  leaving  courtiers  or  their  opponents.    Its  seeds 

a  distinct  impress  on  the  reader's  mind  had  been  sown  for  generations,  and  the 

of  the  course  of  events,  and  the  changes  harvest  time  happened   to  fall  in  the 

and  causes  of  change  among  the  leading  reign  of  the  unfortunhte  LoUis.  A  great 

spirits  of  a  confused  and  turbulent  pe-  genius  on  the  throne  might  have  modi- 

riod.    This  is  a  very  decided  merit,  and  fied  the  popular  indignation,  and  pre- 

one  which  is  very  rare  among  the  histo-  vented  the  terrible  outrages  which  the 

riana.  of  the  French  Revolution.  exasperated  and  uncontrolled  passions 

Alniough  Mr.  Abbott  sets  out  with  the  of  a  whole  nation  produced ;  but  revolii^ 

Surpose  of  writing  the  history  of  the  tion  was  inevitable.    The  oppressions 

.evolution  ^'as  viewed  in  the  light  of  of  the  people  had  become   intolerable. 

Hepublican  institutions,"  and  may  be  On  the  one  hand  was  a  mass  of  ignorant 

supposed  therefore  to  give  a  sort  of  ex-  labourers  overwhelmed  by  taxes,  on  the 

parte  vi^w  of  persons  and  events,  he  is  other  a  privileged  class  who  consumed 

ttot  chai^eable  with  unfair  or  uncandfd  the  taioney  so  paid  in  unexampled  licen- 
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tfousness  And   luxury.    The  profligale  pose  the  rabble  io  their  blind  and  imd 

morals  of  the  Court  were  an  outrage  on  fury,  fs  one  of  the  moat  ftrildnc  features 

all  decency.   For  a  half  century  or  more  In  the  mat  French  tragedy,    ft  was  the 

France  had  been  openly  ruled  by  conr-  natural  consequence,  perhapa,  of  Paris- 

tezans  and  their  creatures.  The  coming  ian  life,  ibrerd  on  the  privileged  cia»s  for 

result  was  too  plain  not  to  command  at-  many  generations  by  the  policy  of  the 

tention.     The    king,  Lonfs   XV.,   per-  Court. 

ceived  it,  but  satiiified  himself  with  be-  All  these  things  Mr.  Abbott  sets  forth 

liering  that  the  machine  would  last  his  with  sufficient  distinctness.   But  for  this 

time.    Madam  De  Pompadour  saw  that  purpose,  it  was  not  altogether  necessa- 

the  catastrophe  was  not  far  off,  but  was  ry,  as  we  think,  to  go  iMck  in  French 

content  under  the  conviction  that  she  history  to  the  davs  of  Julius  Cesar, 

would  not  live  long  enough  to  see  it.  There  is  not  much,  we  suppose,  in  the 

^Afler  US,  the  deluge,**  was  the  phrase  condition  of  ancient  Gaol  aniid  its  tribes, 

she  used  in  reference  to  coming  events,  their  manners,  or  wars,  which  can  bare 

She  died,  and  the  deluge  followed  not  any  very  striking  relation  to  the  great 

long  after.  events  of  the  eighteenth  century.    But 

One  striking  feature  in  the  French  Mr.  Abbott  does  not  occupy  much  time 

Revolution  is  the  utter  imbecility  of  the  or  space  in  the  excursion,  and  we  must 

nobles.    They  were  brave  men,  none  pardon  so  much  as  he  has  done  to  the 

braver,  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  spirit  of  American  authorship  in  histori- 

what  passed  in  La  Yend^.  their  con-  oal  matters,  which  Is  particularly  prone 

duct  throughout  was  that  of  the  feeblest  to  begin  always  at  the  beginning, 
and  most  Incapable  of  Syharites.    They 
never  made  an  eflbrt.  They  never  struck 

a  blow.    Their  energies  were  paralized.  JUstnoirt  of  ths  Empress  Catksrins  It. 

They  sufflsred  with  dignity.    They  erai-  writUn  by  Henteif,  with  a  Prs/aee  hf  A. 

grated  to  other  countries,  and  there  ex-  Herxen.    New  Tori:  D.  AppUton  9 

hibited  the  most  admirable  examples  of  Co,  1899. 
patience  in  bearing  adversity,   and  of 

ready  ingenuity  in  adapting  their  lives  These  memoirs  are  precisely  snch  as 

to  the  changes  of  their  fortunes.    But  one  would  expect  to  An4  them.    They 

they  presented  noexamples  in  their  own  cannot  be  called  immodest  or  immoral, 

country,  of  bold  and  devoted  efforts  to  for  the  writer  shows  hers#Ifeverywbere 

oppose  their  bravery — ^their  wealth,  their  perfectly  unconscious  either  of  modesty 

skill  in  arms,  to  the  brute  force  of  the  or  morality.    Catherine  undertook  •  lo 

multitude  around  them.    They  had  de-  write  her  own  life;  certain  events  ha|v 

prived  themselres  of  all  hold  on  the  af-  pened  in  the  conraeof  that  life,  and  she 

fections  of  the  people.    It  was  the  nn-  faithfully  r^ords  them  in  the  way  of  her 

fortunate  but  certain  consequences  of  duty ;  as  for  shame,  or  modesty,  or  do- 

their  own  exclusiveness,  that  they  were  cency,  they  realty  are  quite  foraign  to 

cut  off  from  all  sympathy  with  the  multi-  the  matter  in  hand.    No  libel  against 

tude.    They  were  oefngs  of  a  different  Catherine,  no  forged  history  of  her  cor- 

species.    The  noble  and  the  peasant  had  rupt  life  seems  to  us  any  longer  a  libdor 

no  touching  points.    They  belonged  to  aforgeryaAer  reading  these  viie  confes- 

different  worlds.    Unlike  the  class  of  no-  sions  of  her  own  heart, 

bles  in  England,  who  are  leaders  of  the  She  tells  us  in  so  many  words  that  her 

people,  who  act  as   magistrates,  who  son   Paul,  afterwards  emperor,  was  a 

preside  at  popular  meetings,  who  take  bastard  ;  that  two  brothera  were  rivals 

an  active  interest,  as  landlords,  in  the  for  her  favour,  nnd  neither  remained  un- 

management  of  their  estates,  the  French  happy;  that  she  became  tired  of  Solti- 

nobles  withdrew  from   all  association  koff  at  such  a  time,  and  made  the  ao- 

with  the  multitude.    They  were  known  quaintance  of  Poniatowski  in  such  a 

to  them  as  oppressors  and  petty  tyrants  place.    And  all  these  thinga  are  while 

only,  as  exactora  alone  of  ilntiei!i,  servi-  she  is  yet  grand  duchess,  and  before fbe 

ces,  dues  of  all  sorts,  the  most  oppress-  death  of  Elizabeth.    The  memoira  coa- 

ire  and  hateful.    There  was  no  such  elude  abruptly  in  the  early  anmmer  of 

thing  in  France  as  an  affecfionnte  ten-  1759. 

antry,  ready  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  What  Catherine  had  to  submit  to  ia 

its  landlord,  from  personal  attachment,  her  ma/ried  life  is  well  known;  the  bni- 

When  the   revolution  broke  forth,  the  tal  treatment  and  the  disgustingysonfi- 

nobles  were  as  feeble,  therefore,  hm  child-  dences  of  her  husband,  who  passed  his 

ren.    Tt  was  one  hundred  and  fif^y  thou-  days  reviewing  his  regiment  of  puppets, 

sand  men  opposed  to  thirty  millions,  and  holding  courts-martial  on  rats  which 

whom  thev  had  oppressed  and  scorned  had  climbed  over  his  paper  forts, 

for  ages.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  how-  Nor  were  the  employments  of  othera 

ever,the  entire  absence  of  all  courageous  about  her  more  dignified  or  seriouslhaa 

attempts  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  to  op-  those  of  her  husband ;  all  the  petty  tale- 
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bearing  and  malicious  reports  that  exer*  history  of  the  Gsesars,  or  of  the  Byxaa- 
cise  the  intelleuts  of  the  low  and  the  tiqe  empire,  can  we  find  a  parallel  to  the 
moan    were  the  daily  practice  of  the    murders,  the  violence,  the  capricious 

?riDceBses  and  ladies  about  Catherine,  changes  in  the  dynasties  that  have  ruled 
'heir  noblest  pursuits  were  intrigues ;  Russia.  The  springs  of  revolution  are 
their  loAiest  ambition  the  overthrow  of  moved  by  the  lowest  of  mankind— a 
some  favourite.  A  more  ignobly  de-  stceet-boy.  a  pastry-cook,  a  barber's  ap- 
praved  society  probably  never  existed  prentice — andtheeropireisineflectsold 
than  that  of  Moscow  or  Petersburg  at  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  profound 
that  lime:  for  other  dissolute  societies  policy  of  Nicholas  in  abating  the  feudal 
have  possessed  some  redeeming  polish  pride  of  the  nobleSi  and  the  force  of  his 
of  manners,  or  literature,  or  art ;  but  the  personal  example,  have  done  much  to- 
age  of  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  was  an  ward  the  creation  of  a  people  in  Russia^ 
age  of  unqualified  sensuality  and  base-  and  the  nearer  elevation  of  the  throne  to 
ness.  the  ideal  dignity  it  has  always  possessed. 

Catherine  was  dutifully  attentive  to    What  M.  Herzen  says  of  the  people  in 
religious  obligations ;  she  had  taken  les-    the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  is  still  true 
sons  in  the  Greek  faith  at  the  same  time    for  the  most  part : 
thai  she  began  the  study  of  Russian,  and       <*  As  to  the  great,  silent  people, — thai 

Soved  herself  aik  apt  scholar  in  both,  people  prostrate  and  stupefieo,  dumb — 
er  piety  was  indeed  exemplary:  when  it  wns  never  thought  of.  The  people 
Elizabeth  sent  to  request  that  she  would  was  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  paa- 
fast  during  the  first  week  of  Lent,  she  sively  accepted  the  terrible  trial  which 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  fast  during  God  had  sent  it,  caring  little  for  the 
the  whole  season ;  and  the  empress  spectres  which  mounted  with  tottering 
graciouslypermittedthis  act  of  devotion,  steps  the  ascent  to  the  throne;  gliding 
On  one  occasion,  Elizabeth  sent  to  con-  like  shadows,  and  disappearing  in  Sibe- 
dole  with  Catherine  on  the  illness  of  ria,  or  in  the  dungeons*  The  people 
her  husband.  The  messenger,  M*me  Is-  was  sure  to  be  pillaged  in  an|r  case.  lu 
mailoif,  found  Catherine  in  ^he  oratory,  social  condition  was  therefore  beyond 
leading  the  pravers  for  the  night;  and  the  resch  of  accident.** 
on  her  return  told  the  empress  what  she  No  sadder  thing  could  be  said  of  any 
had  seen,  adding  that  the  print  of  the  people ;  for,  as  human  a  flairs  have  been 
prayer  book  used  by  the  grand  duchess  constituted  since  the  beginning  of  the 
was  very  small.  The  next  day  the  em-  world,  only  the  most  abject  poverty  or 
press  sent  a  prayer  book  in  larffe  type,  the  most  entire  political  nullity,  can  be 
to  preserve  the  eyes  of  the  grand  duch-  aaid  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  accident. 
ess.  We  should  err  if  we  charged  either  And  this  picture  of  the  Russians  of  one 
of  these  profligates  with  hypoorisy.  A  hundred  years  ago,  is  still  true,  what 
wide  experience  of  human  life  will  sat-  amelioration  there  has  been  or  now  is 
.  isfy  everyone  that  sincere  religious  in  progress,  being  entirely  due  to  Nicho- 
feeling,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  emo-  Us,  whom  we  must  regard  as  by  far  the 
tion,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  out-  greatest  of  Russian  sovereigns, 
rageous  habitual  disregard  of  God's  law.  It  is  supposed  that  other  portions  of 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Catherine  the  Memoirs  may  be  in  existence ;  but 
believed  in  the  efficacy  of  her  religious  nothing  certain  is  known  on  this  pointi 
reading;  and  still  less  that  Elizabeth  and  the  fragment  now  published  is  likely 
had  a  very  strict  sense  of  the  require-   to  remain  a  long  time  incomplete* 

meats   of   religion.    Afler    recovering  

from  a  aevete  illness  at  Moscow,  the 

empress  made  a  pilgrimaffe  on  foot  to    To  Oitha  and  Back.  A  Vaoalion  Voyage. 
the  convent  of  Trottza,  her  favourite       By  Richard  Henry  J)ana,  Jr,  Boetan: 
place  of  seolusion.    The  convent  is  sit-        Tidnor  ^  Fields,  18^. 
uated  at  a  distance  of  sixty  versts  (forty 

miles)  from  Moscow,  and  the  pilgrimage  A  more  pleasant  book  of  travel  is 
occupied  nearly  a  whole  summer;  the  hardly  to  be  met  with  than  this.  Cuba 
empiess  walking  three  or  four  versts  at  and  all  other  countries  should  pray  for 
a  time,  and  resting  for  some  days  aAer  such  travellers  to  be  sent  among  them 
each  eflbrt.  Every  day,  aAer  dinner,  as  Mr.  Dana;  he  is  always  truthful,  in- 
the  party  went  hunting.  telligent  and  agreeable,  and,  for  the  most 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  part,  free  from  that  intense  American- 
Russian  czar  as  the  absolute  head  of  his  ism  which  measures  all  thioffs  by  an 
people,  and  clothed  with  a  certain  di-  American  standard.  It  should  be  very 
vine  majesty  before  their  eyes.  But  easy  to  see  what  is  before  one^s  ^es ; 
the  truth  is,  that  the  succession  to  the  but  experience  proves  it  to  be  a  difficult 
throne  of  Turkey  itself  is  far  more  se-  feat.  "  The  eye,"  says  Carlyle,  "sees 
core  and  legitimate  than  is  that  of  Rus-  what  it  brings  with  it  the  power  of  see- 
aia,  aa  recorded  in  history.    Only  in  the   ing."    And  how  shall  a  man  of  narrow 
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and  prejadiced  mind  look  with  clear 
eyes  upon  a  strange  world  ? 

Mr.  JDana  was  pleased  with  the  style 
of  liring  in  Havana :  '*  Having  twthed," 
be  says,  *^  we  enter  the  restaurant  for 
breakfast,  at  10  o'clock.  The  restaur- 
ant, with  cool  marble  floor,  walls  twenty- 
four  feet  high,  open  raAera  painted  blue, 
great  windows  open  to  the  floor  and 
looking  into  the  Paseo,  and  the  floor 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  street;  a  light 
breeze  limning  the  thin  curtains,  the 
little  tables,  for  two  or  four,  with  clean, 
white  cloths,  each  with  its  pyramid  of 
great  red  oranges,  and  its  fragrant  bou- 
quet— the  gentlemen  in  white  panta- 
loons and  jackets,  and  white  stockings, 
and  the  Isdies  in  fly-away  muslins,  and 
hair  in  the  sweet  neglect  of  the  morning 
toilet,  taking  their  leisurely  breakfasts  of 
fruit  and  claret,  and  omelette,  and  Span- 
.  ish  mixed  dishes,  (oUas)  and  caie-noir. 
How  airy  and  ethereal  it  seems !  They 
are  birds,  not  substantial  men  and  wo- 
men. They  eat  ambrosia  and  drink 
nectar.  It  must  be  that  they  fly,  and 
live  in  nests  in  the  tamarind  trees.  Who 
oan  eat  a  hot,  greasy  breakfast  of  cakes 
and  gnwie4  meats,  and  in  a  close  room, 
after  this  1" 

As  the  day  advances  and  the  heat  in- 
ofeaaes,  the  traveller  takes  refuae 'in  his 
upper  room  with  its  piazza,  looking  out 
upon  a  scene  remarkable  enough  to 
Northern  eyes :  "  We  can  see  the  illim- 
itable sea  from  the  end  of  the  piazza.biue 
aa  indigo ;  and  the  strange  city  i»  lying 
under  our  eye,  with  its  strange  blue  and 
white  and  yellow  houses,  with  their 
raofs  of  dull,  red  tiles,  its  strange  tropical 
shade  trees,  and  its  strange  vehicles 
and  motley  population,  and  the  clangor 
of  its  bells,  and  the  high-pitched  cries  of 
the  vendera  in  its  streets.'* 

The  palm  trees  form  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  landscape  in  Cuban 
scenery,  giving  to  it  the  character  of 
the  Eastern  scenery,  strengthened  al- 
ways by  the  picturesque  figures  of  the 
Africans  and  Coolies.  The  climate  of 
the  island  seemed  delightful  to  Mr.  Da- 
Dfty  notwithstanding  the  heat.  The  air 
is  so  pure,  he  says,  that  one  never  feels 
oppressed  with  the  heat,  out  of  the  sun. 
Everything  that  he  saw  of  the  country 
life  of  the  Cubans  gave  him  a  very  fa- 
vourable idea  of  their  manners  and 
good  breeding;  he  visited  them  at  their 
count ry-seats,  and  found  them  living  In 
style,  and  observing  all  the  distinctions 
that  would  have  been  necessary  in  the 
midst  of  society. 

Of  the  political  condition  of  the  Island, 
Mr.  Dana  speaks  with  becoming  reserve, 
asserting  only  his  belief  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  are  disafiected 
CO  the  present  rule.  He  thinks  that  tbc 
Cubans  desire  and  would  prefer  amelior- 


ation under  the  Spanish  governmeiit  ia 
place  of  independence  or  annexation  to 
this  country.  Bat  he  remarks  very 
justly,  that  it  is  quite  incorrect  to  argue 
from  Massachusetts  to  Cuba ;  to  main- 
tain that  because  the  former  achieved 
independence  and  was  aUe  to  use  ft 
rightly,  the  latter  must  neeessarfly  be 
equal  to  the  same  struggle  and  triumph. 
Equally  erroneous  it  ^eems  to  us  to 
judge  of  the  state  of  political  feeling  in 
Cuba  by  what  Americans  in  a  similar 
situation  would  feel.  Satisfactory  proof 
has  never  yet  been  offered  that  the  Cu- 
bans do  really  desire  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain,  heavy  though  ft  be;  and 
it  is  very  certain,  that  if  they  do  desire 
independence,  they  desire  it  in  a  lan- 
guid, half>indiflerent  manner,  not  very 
reconcilable  with  the 'Are  of  a  passion- 
ate longing. 


Studies^  Stories  and  Memoir*.  By  Mrs. 
Jameson.  Boston:  Tieknor  ^  Pieidt. 
1859. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  books  are  among  the 
most  valuable  of  Messrs.  Tieknor  |p 
Field's  publications. 

As  a  critic  on  Art,  Mrs.  Janeeoa 
stands  in  the  iVont  rank  of  writeraof  the 
present  day ;  and  there  ia  an  elegance  of 
language,  a  simplicity  of  treatment  ia 
her  writings,  which  mark  the  truly-in- 
telligent student. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  num- 
ber of  studies  on  various  literary  and 
artistic  subjects,  principally  connected 
with  Goethe,  and  his  character  aaa  maa 
not  less  than  as  a  poei. 

The  magnificent  German  meets  with 
but  hard  treatment  from  moat  female 
critics ;  but  Mra.  Jameson  is  not  of  the 
number.  She  calls  him  one  of  the 
**  very  few,  who  lived  not  for  an  age,  a 
country,  but  for  all  ages — ^Ibr  all  man- 
kind ;  who  did  not  live  to  preach  up  this 
or  that  theory,  to  sustain  this  or  thai 
sect  or  party,  to  insist  on  this  or  that 
truth,  but  who  lived  to  work  out  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  good,  and  pro- 
mote the  progress  ofthe  whole  human 
race~-to  kindle  within  the  individual 
mind  the  light  which  is  true  freedom,  or 
leads  to  it." 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  pa« 
pen  in  this  volume  is  the  account  of 
Washington  Allston.  Finer  or  more 
justly  discriminating  praise  has  not 
been  bestowed  upon  this  great  painter 
than  the  following : 

"  When  I  have  thought  of  the  vehe- 
ment poetical  sensibility  with  which  All- 
ston was  endowed — his  early  turn  for 
the  wild,  the  marvellous,  the  terrible — 
his  nervous  temperament,  and  the  sort 
of  dreamy  indolence  whieh  every  now 
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sinI  then  seemed  to  come  oyer  him,  I        The  first  impression  made  upon  Mjr. 

have  more  and  more  deeply  appreciated  Cozzens  by  the  scenery  of  Nova  Scotia, 

the  sober  grandeur  of  hJs  compositions,  was  one  of  surprise  at  the  literal  accu- 

the  refined  grace  of  some  of  his  most  racy  of   Longfellow's  descriptions    lu 

poetical     creations,     the     harmonious  '^Evangeline.**     The  woods  of   NoTa 

sweetness  which  tempered    his    most  Scotia  are  literally  primeYal  forests,  and 

gorgeous  combinations  of  colour,,  and  composed  almost  wholly  of  pines  and 

the    conscientious,  patient    care   with  hemlocks.    <*  There  is  not,"  says  Mr. 

which  every  little  detail  was  executed ;  Cozzens,  "  in  all  this  vast  greenwood  an 

in  this  last  characteristic,  and  in  the  pre-  oak,  an  elm,  a  chestnut,  a  beech,  a  cedar 

dominance  of  the  violet  lints  in  the  flesh  or  maple.    For  miles  and  miles  we  see 

and  shadows,  some  of  his  pictures  re-  nothing  against  the  clear. bine  sky  but 

minded  me  more  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci  the  spfry  tops  of  evergreens;  or,  per- 

thaoof  Titian  or  of  Reynolds.    His  taste  haps,  a  gigantic  skeleton,  "a  rampike," 

was  singularly  pure — even  to  fastidious-  pine  or  hemlock,  scathed  and  spectral, 

nese.    It  had  gone  on  refining  and  refin-  stretching  its  gaunt  outUne  above  ha 

ing;  and  in  the  same  manner  his  t^o/  fellows.    Spruces  and  firs,  such  as  adorn 

h'id  become  more  and  more  spiritual,  bis  our   gardens,  cluster  in    never-ending 

moral  sense  more  snd  more  elevated,  profusion,  and  aromatic  and  unwonted 

till  in  their  combination  they  seemed  at  odour  pervades  the  air — ^the  spicy  breath 

last  to  have  overpowered  the  materia]  of  of  resinous    balsams.    Sometimes   the 

his  art — to  have  paralysed  his  hand. . •  •  sense  is  touched  with  a  new  fragrance, 

No  man  ever  more  completely  stamped  and  presently  we  seen  buckthorn,  white 

the  character  of  hie  own  miod  upon  his  with  a  thousand  blossoms.  These,  how« 

works  than  did  Allston.    In  speaking  of  ever,  only  meet  us  at  times.    The  die* 

Ihe  individuality  which.  \\ie  old  masters  tinct  ana  characteristic  feature  of  the 

threw  into  their  works,  he  said :  **  This  forest  is  conveyed  in  that  one  line  of  the 

power  oi  infueing  one's  own  life,  a«  it  poet : 
were,  into  that  which  is  feigned,  appears 

to  me  the  prerogative  of  Genius  alone.  ''This  is  the  forest  primeval.    The  mnr- 
In  a  work  of  art,  it  is  what  a  man  may  muring  pines  and  the  hemlocks." 

well  call  his  own,  for  it  cannot  be  bor« 

rewed  or  imitated."  And  yet  Longfellow  was  never  in  Nova 

Scotia.    Other  prooft  of  the  intuitive 

accuracy  of  the  poet's  conception  were 

-      ,.  11^      r      vx  .r    T>»      *r  fouttd  in  the  scenery,  and  the  habits  of 

Acadia;  QT,  a  Month  ^h  the  Blue  No-  ,jf^  lingering  in  some  of  the  more  seclu- 

ses.    By  rredertek  o.  Cozzens.    New  j^^  yallevs 

York:  Derby  f  Jackson.  1859.  jyj^  Cozzens  fonnd  Halifax  a  very  or- 

There  are  many  corners  of  the  earth  ''^''TJ«'^»?J^2^rCL.^^*''Kil3;i^ 

hardly  remembered   of  men,   In  these  *'^?"*'' *''^P'"?*  LJ"?!  ****  ^^il^^liS 

days  of  general  travelling,  although  they  f«";  "•^"'^*l^°l*"K/*'t?rP^.,I^^^ 

h>   in  the  very  track  of  the   restless  ^u *'^''*'^iL°•''"f '*  *" t  *'^«?^?* 

movement.  Men  go  in  flocks  like  sheep;  ^^  Pj^f^  l^'i!!  Jk^T^^I  JTJrn;«i" 
and,   like  the  shiep,  they  follow  tbei^     hough  it  is  the  chief  harbour  of  the  prov. 

l^n'lfJnt"  vlr«^^^^  N^t  farfrom  Halifax  is  a  settlement  of 

KadaAscar^  or  Tahuf  we  Jo^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^'^  '"'«^>»*^<>  ^^^^^y  ^^i?^' 

2;  onen^Tr'W'?^^^  'ives  from  the    United  8t««.    They 

^.n.  onj  Ik.  ^.f.w.i  !_<><■/>..  «.-.■</■  were  described  to  Mr.  Coiseos  a*  m 

^e,  and  the  material  la  u  for  a  capital  „i,„.ble  race,  incorrigibly  idle,  and  al. 

Mr.  Cozwns  visited  Nora  Scotia  on  Tl'^f  !??l''°L'"ww1!i!°°  «r  "^C^ 

bin  vay  to  (be  enchantpd  I.les  of  Proa-  k'b'Ot'o"*  «"    Iog-hon»e«-    Mr.  Cc 

pero;  and   ingennongly  admits  that  he  »•"?  writes. i.__^ 

bad  not  tbouiht  of  Nova  Scotia  for  its       "I?  */«'  ""i!'"!!'L^!:!,7™»S^TJ! 

own  sake,  until  be  found  his  passage  to  Pf^ohed  on  a  b"«  ^»?  °f,|"»''«  ^« 

the  Bermudas   slopped.    He'^rendered  •*'^^  *'"\2°  * '^•'*J?";'i^l'"°^ 

thanks  to  Fortune,  and   accepted  her  '""y  ?""  w  "tk"  °'.l "   .Zt,^ 

gifts  with  a  heartiness   for  wiioh   his  «5T  *'' T    i  7f„'  ...mT.^^^- 

readers  must  thank  him.    For  he  has  ed'«ces  wheeled  '"  "f  ht  ••  we  droTe 

^ven  them  a  most  delightful  book.  fuU  ^  rpS^hid'^o'X^^knlK^gaT^^ 

2t'?h'r7.r "  i"  rnrrtn''g"T°.uce'"^  s^r '  r°'':H'vnm"^'':;%":e¥i!r 

the  noble  spirit  of  the  French  cilonizers,  f"^l,°t^^fIlLA.^.t^l,UyjSi 

and  the  peaceful  virtues  that  flourished  i""^  '"',''  \  fo™'<>»We  artillery  of  old 

./.  tnn  J  '^  » iriuc.  luoi  uuu,  i.ueu  ^^^^  ^jj^  ^^  ^^^^  qujlts,  carpcts,  and  IB« 

'    '  ^'  describabie  bandlea,  or  barricaded  witk 

"On  tbaaboteaoftbeBaain  of  Hiaas."  boards  to  keep  out  the airandaiiMhiDe.f 
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asaeUff:  or,  the  MytUrff  of  tks  Wester-  msl  to  mT  alglit  m  would  be  these  ineor- 

fWc#.    By  J.  W,  De  Forest.    PhtUtps,  poreel  fellow-beinge  of  mine,  could  Iba- 

Sampson^  Co.  Boston,  1859.  hold  tbem.    How  BMuy  a  maa,  with  the 

spirit  of  a  murdeier,  goes  through  lile 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  faniil-  inoocent  of  blood!    How  many  aaother, 

tar  with  the  two  preYious  works  of  Mr.  who  loogs  to  cocamit  foul  outrage  upon 

Pe  Forest,  descriptive  of  life  aad  luaa-  ianocence,  and  who  does  aot  slay  his 

ners  in  Europe  and  the  East,  roust  have  passions,  but  seoretlf  feeds  tbem  with 

perceived  that  be  was  a  man  of  keen  vicious  reveriea,  is  always  held  by  the 

observation,  an  humorist,  and  somewhat  chains  of  iear,or  of  circumstance,  withia 

of  a  philosopher.    He  now  comes  before  the  limits  of  external  virtue !    Such,  at 

the  public  in  f  much  more  ambitious  at-  least,  Is  the  orthodox  theological  view 

tHude :  leaving  the  realm  of  mere  des-  of  these  nioral  dissinuUtudes.    If  the 

oriptioa,  he  has  entered  upon  that  o£  transoendentalists    and    optimists   are 

ianoy  and  invention.    We  think  that  his  right,  they  are  not  monstrous^  but  nor- 

•aceess  in  this  new  field  is  unquestion*  mal,  and  the  mere  ^stepping-stones  to 

able.    <*  Seaolifi*'*   is  a  novel  of  great  better  things.'    Tt  is  a  gentle  belief,  cer- 

Ewers,  a  little  too  melo-dramatio,  per-  tainly,  and  very  attractive  in  its  catholic 
ps,  towards  the  conclusion,  but  full  oi  charity." 
a  Tivid,  sustained,  almost  painful  inter  Here  is  an  extract  of  a  different  char- 
eat,  which  hurries  the  reader  uninter*  acter.  The  young  hopeful,  <*  Johnny," 
mptedlv  to  the  solution  of  the  mystery  is  the  son  of  Fits  Huch*s  (the  hero's) 
with  which  the  story  terminates.  The  nurse,  an  excellent  old  lady  of  Calvin* 
author  exhibits  rare  ingenuity  in  his  istic  proclivities : 
manner  of  veiling  the  secret  of  Mrs.  *' Johnny  slowly  sucked  in  his  rebel* 
Westervelt's  life  to  the  last,  whilst  his  lious  lip;  his  eyes  rose  dolefully  to 
pictures  of  individual  joharacter  are  mine,  and  dropped  in  profound  humilia- 
graphic  and  strongly  drawn.  Summer-  tion;  he  swallowed  his  potato  and  his 
ville  ts  a  model  of  the  social  villain,  spunk  together.  The  one  sorrow  at 
handsome,  plausible,  diplomatic,  with  this  healthy  urchin's  life  was  the  exces- 
the  address  of  Beau  Brummel,  and  the  sive  difficulty  of  being  a  good  boy.  To 
heart  of  Belial !    The  hero    is  every  attain  this  distinction,  at  &ast  in  the 


inob  a  man,  and  among  the  subordinate  timation  and  according  to  the  teachings 

personages,  Mrs.  Vanlbeer  is  as  true  to  of  his  grandmother,  it  was  necessary  to 

■ature--fiilh  Avenue  nature  we  mean  undergo  labours  and  trials,  compared 

^>as  it  is  possible  to  paint  her.  with  which    a    barefooted   pilgrimage 

Instead  of  describing  the  plot,  we  will  round  the  world  would  have  been  a  tri- 

make  a  few  extracts.    The  £rst  is  phi*  fle.    He  must  be    blameless  in  deed, 

losophical  and  reflective :  word,  and  thought;  eschew  alike  sins 

**  I  set  off  on  foot  down  Broadway,  of  commission  and  sins  of  omission ; 

The  sweeping  crowd  of  earnest-eyed  resist  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devi^ 

pedestrians  soon  eflected  a  diversion  in  love  all  orthodox  Christians,  indiscriml- 

my  ideas,  and  became  an  amttsement«  nately :  desire  vehemently  the  coaver- 

As  I  noted  the  endless  diversity  of  fa-  sion  or  the  heathen ;  set  much  store  by 

oes,  the  multitudinous  dissimilarities  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Canaan ; 

height  and  form  which  passed   me,  I  understand  the  prophecies,  and  take  an 

imagined  how  infinitely  greater  would  interest  in  their  fulllment ;  aaticipete 

be  the  contrasts  presented  to  my  eyes,  with  perpetual  longing  and  aladnessthe 

eould  I  see  the  spirits  of  that  hurrying  coming  of  the  millenium ;  besides  sev- 

throng,  as  I  now  saw  its  merely  out-  eral  minor  duties,  such  as  hankering  af- 

ward,  temporal  presences.    One  vissffs  ter  his  catechism,  keeping  Sunday,  and 

would  be  black  with  the  passions  of  hell,  obeying  his  grandparents.     All  these 

and  another  luminous  with  the  purity  of  excellent  works,  moreover,  he  was  to 

Paradise.    This  man  would  shiver  into  perform,  not  because  be  liked  to  be  oh- 

a  dwarf  of  grovelling  meanness,  while  liging,  not  out  of  any  good  natural  ia- 

that  would  tower   majestically  above  stincts,  but  from  the  most  mystical  and 

my  dim  sight,  holding  his  glorious  brow  spiritual,  the  most  unchildlike,  the  most 

even  with  the  heaven  of  heavens.    De-  unearthly  of  motives.  And  finally,  when 

formities  of  soul,  hideous  hunchbacks  of  all  was  said  and  done,  he  was  to  get  no 

spirit  would  present  themselves  in  un-  manner  of  praise  for  it,  because  he  was 

imaginablevarietiesof  hatefulness.  The  still  a  miserable,  detestable  victim  of 

monsters  that  spawn  in  the  sunless  eav-  the  original  sin  entailed  upon  him  by  his 

ems  of  the  sea,  the  unnamed  creatures  remote   sncestor,  Adam.    In   fact,  his 

that  inhabited  the  first  ages  of  creation,  intrinsic  and  necessary  wickedness  was 

the  ghostly,  formless  shapes  of  Chaos  enforced  upon  him  by  his  grandmother, 

and  Old  Night,  the  chimeras,  hydras,  with  atheologlcal  rigour,  and,  as  it  were, 

sphinxes,  griffins,  and  centaurs  of  aa-  ferocity,  which  appeared  to  leave  him 

tique  oretdeooe,  would  not  be  so  abnor-  small  hopes  of  ever  beoomiag  aaythiag 
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better  than  a  perfected  scapegrace.  She  anttl  he  ahall  have  Meur$d  the  means  of 
represented  him  as  boried  under  an  maintaining  her  in  the  position  to  which 
amount  of  original  and  acquired  iniquity  she  has  been  aeonstomed. 
that  might  have  thrown  a  small  onlverse  This  reyolts  the  pride,  and  abates  the 
into  despair;  as  full  of  ereryevil  tmagt*  seal  of  the  lover;  and  he  who  strained 
nation,  capable  of  oommftting  any  crime,  every  power  for  the  attainment  of  his 
and  more  than  ordinarily  responsible  for  happiness,  charges  his  betrothed  with 
the  expulsion  from  Eden,  the  flood,  and  indiflbrenoe,  and  himself  becomes  care- 
other  judgments.    Indeed,  if  Ma  Treat's   less. 

words  were  worth  anything,  Johnny's  Jost  at  this  period,  his  friend,  a  soc- 
ease  was  entirely  desperate,  both  for  oessful  barrister,- steps  in  between  tbe 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  Yet,  lovers,  ingratiates  himself  into  the  friend^ 
fn  spite  oftbe  fiendish  wickedness  which  ship  of  the  lady,  and  eventnally  snp* 
she  constantly  attributed  to  him,  Ma  plants  Bertram.  Yet  the  lady  never  d^ 
Treat,  by  some  strange  contradiction,  ceives  her  new  lover;  she  tells  him  die* 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  Johnny;  and  tinctly  that  she  cannot  love  him,  bat  that 
ifthe  fat  little  demon  fell  down  stairs,  or  she  will  be  bis  wife, 
had  an  indigestion,  she  worried  and  They  are  married  accordingly,  and  • 
watched,  and  even  cried  over  him  as  if  few  months  after  separate,  in  muimit 
»he  were  fn  peril  of  losing  a  cherub.  It  disgust  and  hatred, 
was  a  curious  commentary  on  her  hard,  Bertram,  dnriog  this  time,  has  become 
literal  system  of  divinity,  and  showed  known  as  an  infidel  author,  has  been 
that  the  same  was  believed  by  her  head  abroad  to  Paris  and  the  East,  (where  he 
rather  than  her  heart.  In  truth,  she  first  met  Miss  Waddington)  and  has  en- 
was  a  good,  kindly  woman,  full  of  natu-  deavoured  in  vain  to  forget  his  first  teve 
ral  affection  and  practical  Christian  char-  In  a  new  one.  He  meets  his  first  love 
tty,  notwithstanding  the  grim,  unswerv-  after  her  separation  from  her  husband, 
ing  faith  with  which  she  reasoned  i^i  io  but  they  are  rery  guarded  in  their  beha^ 
her  New  England  puritanism.**  viour;  and  the  complicated  plot  is  un- 
wonnd,  only  by  .the  suicide  of  the  hus- 
band, after  the  failure  of  some  of  his 
n^f  Bertrams,  A  Novel.  By  Anthony  •c*^««>es.  This  catastrophe,  rendered 
Trolbpe.  New^Tork:  Narfer  ^  Brl  necessary  b^the  intricacies  of  the  story, 
thers  1859  '*  ^^*  most  unnatural  and  violent  event 

of  the  book ;  nor  is  cause  shown  for  it* 
•  This  is  one  of  the  best  novels  that  has  A  man  of  decided  and  resolute  oharac- 
corae  under  our  notice  for  some  time  ter  becomes  soddealy  vacillating  and 
paet ;  and  one  of  its  chief  excellencies  feeble,  and  having  still  great  resources 
is,  that  the  author  thinks  for  himself,  at  his  command,  gives  way  to  a  Qoward* 
and  reminds  you  of  no  one  else.  Yon  ly  despair.  This  seems  to  us  a  great 
know  that  he  has  written  of  life  as  be  fault ;  bot  it  is  the  only  one  we  have  to 
has  seen  and  read  it,  not  as  he  has   oensure  in  the  book.    The  chnraotera 

S leased  at  it  from  the  reflections  of  are  all  strongly  painted ;  among  the  best 
tokens,  or  Thackeray,  or  Reade.  Mr.  is  the  character  of  Sir  Lionel,  the  disao- 
Trollope  is  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  lute,  selfish  father  of  George  Bertram ; 
wide  and  noble  sense,  fitly  belonging  to  the  reflections  are  just  and  profound ; 
the  character;  while  he  is  perfectly  the  knowledge  of  life  individual  and  ra« 
well  acquainted  with  the  petty  nature  tional,  minutely  exact ;  and  the  tragie 
aad  small  aspirations  of  the  class  that  power  of  the  author  is  decided. 
calls  themselves  by  the  name. 

In  the  "  Bertrams  "  we  have  the  life  


of  a  young,  ardent,  highly  lifted  man,  Popular  Geology,    A  Series  of  Lectures 

tniezible  in  morality  and  honour,  and  read  before  the  Pkilosopkieal  InsHtw 

•t  the  same  time  unsettled  in  religions  tion  cf  Edinburgh.    By  Hugh  MiUer, 

belief,  and  without  direct  purpose  in  Boston:  Gould  If  Lincoln.  1859. 
lile. 

For  such  a  mind,  not  sufliciently  con-  The  posthumous  work  of  the  great 

templative  to  resign  itself  safely  to  reli-  geological  ffcnius  of  Scotland,  (we  might 

ligious    meditaiion,  and    not  practical  well  sav  of  the  world,  consideriifg  that 

enough  to  become  wholly  absorbed  in  native  rorce  of  genius  alone  raised  him 

the  struggles  of  men,  there  is  yet  one  to  bis  eminence,)  is  precisely  what  so 

eure  refuge— the  security  of  love.  This  many  readers  will  be  glad  to  meet  with 

George  Bertram  finds  ^  and  he  is  for  a  — a  readily  latelligible  account  of  geol- 

time  happy  in  the  prospect  before  him.  ogy. 

But  his  betrothed,  with  a  worldly  wis-  The  hard  terms  of  the  science,  and  the 

dom  that  counts  only  the  material  pos-  countless  ages  dealt  with  so  femiliariy 

eessions,  and  overlooks  the  moral  force  by  Its  votaries,  appal  the  seekers  after 

of  the  man,  refuses  to  become  his  wife  instruction ;  and  many  serioas  minded 
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individuals  coBsotentionsly  regard  gtoi* 
ogy  as  a  black  art,  occupying  the  place 
of  magic  in  the  middle  ages,  and  only  in- 
telligible through  dealiogs  with  the  Fa- 
ther of  Lies.  Let  these  fearful  souls 
take  courage,  and  read  the  "  Popular 
Geology"  of  one  who  better  understood 
their  needs  than  most  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents. 

Hugh  Miller  had  deroted  years  to  the 
preparation  of  a  great  work  on  the  Ge- 
ology of  Scotland— a  work  on  which  be 
desired  to  rest  his  claims  to  be  remem- 
bered among  men.  Parts  of  this  great 
workf  complete  in  themselves,  have 
been  published  under  the  names  of  the 
'*  Cruise  of  the  Betsy,**  and  ''  Rambles 
of  a  Geologist.**  The  present  volume  Is 
the  third  contribution  to  the  same  de- 
sign, and  also  the  last;  we  are  to  ponsess 
but  fragments  in  place  of  the  magnificent 
whole  we  might  well  have  expected,  bad 
the  life  of  the  geologist  been  spared. 

It  is  known  what  enchantment  the 
style  and  imaginative  power  of  Hugh 
Miller  have  thrown  over  a  subject  at 
first  sight  very  unpromising.  We  have 
room  but  for  one  extract,  on  the  difficul* 
ty  of  reconciling  the  Scriptural  account 
with  the  geological  records  of  creation : 

*'  We  dothioK  we  have  reason  to  com- 
plain of  theologians  who,  ignorant  of  the 
facts  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  and  in 
no  wav  solicitous  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  them,  set  themselvev  coolly  to  criti- 
cise our  well-meant  endeavours  to  rec- 
oncile the  Scripture  narrative  of  crea- 
tion with  the  more  recent  findinsrs  of 
our  science,  and  who  pronounce  them 
inadmissible,  not  because  they  do  not 
effect  the  desired  reconciliation,  but 
simply  because  they  are  new  to  theolo- 
gy. They  should  remember  that  the 
d^ffSeuUy  also  is  new  to  theology ;  that 
enigmas  cannot  be  solved  until  thev  are 
first  prbpounded;  that  if  the  riddle  be  in 
reality  a  new  one,  the  answer  to  it  must, 
of  necessity,  be  new  likewise ;  and  as 
this  special  riddle  has  been  submitted  to 
the  geologists  when  the  theologians 
were  unaware  of  its  existence,  it  must 
not  be  held  a  legitimate  objection  that 
geologists,  who  feel  that  they  possess, 
as  responsible  men,  a  stake  in  the  ques- 
tion, should  be  the  first  to  attempt  solv- 
ing it.** 


persons;  there  are  many  Americans, 
we  believe,  who  have  studied  no  other 
poet,  and  their  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
poetry  are  proportionally  distorted  aod 
incorrect. 

We  could  desire  no  better  indication 
of  the  advance  in  true  poetic  culture 
amonr  our  people  than  the  scarcity  of 
the  editions  of  P.oe's  works ;  in  propor- 
tion as  the  demand  for  them  falls  ofl'we 
may  hope  for  the  awakening  of  a  purer 
taste. 

The  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  poems  is 
appreciative  and  truthful,  and  candidly 
admits  what  no  friend  oi  Poe  could  de- 
ny: the  entire  absence  of  anything  like 
moral  sense  in  Poe*s  character.  We  be- 
lieve that,  as  a  man,  he  was  unworthy 
of  notice ;  cs  vicious  as  a  man  could 
well  be.  The  excellence  of  his  poetic 
genius,  and  its  elements,  are  well  ana- 
lyzed in  this  brief  and  satisfactory  intro- 
duction to  the  poems. 


Ths  Postteal  Worts  of  Edgar  Attan  Pos^ 
with  an  Original  Msmcir.  tUdfieid: 
Nno  York. 

This  small  volume  is  an  imitation  of  the 
blue  and  gold  series  of  Ticknor  dc  Fields; 
and  contams  most  ofPoe*s  poemS|besides 
his  paper  on  the  Poetic  Principle.  Great 
as  Poe*8  genius  undoubtedly  was,  he  is 
much  too  highly  esteemed  by  young 


The  Epochs  of  Painting  Characterized, 
A  SJMeh  of  the  Histortf  of  Painting^ 
Ajicient  and  Modern.  By  Ealoh  NiA- 
Olson  Wornumi  Keejter  and  Seeretarff^ 
National GaUery.  London:  Jno. Mur- 
ray. 1859. 

The  work  before  us  is  intended,  says 
the  author,  "as  a  compendious  manaal 
of  the  history  of  painting,  for  the  .«ake  of 
a  rapid  and  continuous  survey  of  the 
whole  subject;  it  does  not  profess  to 
give  an  elaborate  elucidation  of  any 
particular  epoch."  This  character  is 
fully  and  excellently  sustained  in  the 
execution  of  the  work;  no  school  is  left 
unexamined,  no  national  art  is  left  unno- 
ticed in  this  rapid  survey.  Beginning  in 
the  remote  antiquity  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  art,  Mr.  Womum  comes  down 
by  degrees  to  the  Dusseldorf  school  of 
the'  present  day.  In  such  a  hasty  review 
them  was  no  time  for  thoroo^uess  of 
research,  and  yet  we  find  the  account  of 
the  various  Grecian  masters  and  their 
works  sufficiently  minute  and  curious, 
in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  attending 
every  attempt  to  distinguish  the  merit  of 
ancient  paintings,  from  the  want  of  ex- 
amples to  refer  to.  In  every  such  inqui- 
ry we  must  continually  repeat  the 
names  of  Pausanias,  Strabo,  Diodorus, 
Pliny  and  Athenaeus,  and  give  their 
descriptions  for  the  paintings  them- 
selves. 

The  paintings  discovered  in  Hercula- 
neum  and  Pompeii  have  given  us  a  par- 
tial view  of  the  probable  excellence  of 
the  Greek  painters ;  for  many  of  those 
paintings,  although  evidently  from  the 
pencils  of  artisans  and  copyists,  suggest 
originals  of  very  superior  artistic  claims. 
And  it  may  be  hoped  that  we  shall  yet 
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discover  some  of  the  better  works  of 
the  later  Greek  artists,  as  the  vast  un- 
explored portions  of  Pompeii  is  gradu« 
aJly  laid  bare  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

For  the  origin  of  painting,  as  of  every 
other  art,  we  must  look  to  the  myste- 
rious  land  of  Egypt. 

So  far  in  the  past  ages  that  tradition 
had  lost  sight  of  the  date  even  in  the 
days  of  Plato,  the  painting  of  the  E!gyp- 
tians  was  cultivated  to  the  same  degree 
of  excellence  as  that  exhibited  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies.  So  remarkable 
was  the  conventional  perfection  to  which 
the  Egyptians  had  brought  their  art,  so 
little  of  the  idecdo(zn  was  there  in  them 
that  several  painters  frequently  worked 
at  the  same  lime  on  a  figure,  dividing 
orffby  exact  measurement  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  painting  in  obedience  to 
the  scale  so  established. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  modern  schools 
of  painting,  Mr.  Wornnm  seems  to  have 
passed  rather  too  superficially  by  the 
schools  of  France  ana  of  Spain,  and  to 
have  decided  too  hastily  on  the  depend- 
ence of  the  former  on  the  Italian  mas- 
ters. 

Such  dependence  is  no  more  true  of 
the  French  than  of  every  other  school  of 
painting;  there  fs  no  doubt  that  all  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  Italians,  but,  ex- 
cepting the  German,  French  art  is  as  in- 
dependent of  that  obligation  as  any  art 
eould  be,  in  the  nature  of  things. 

But  as  a  compendium  of  knowledge 
on  the  origin  and  progress  of  painting 
in  different  countries,  wears  acquainted 
with  no  more  valuable  book  than  Mr. 
WornumV,  and  commend  it  to  the  no- 
tice of  those  interested  in  the  history  of 
art. 


7%tf  Two  Paths :  being  Lectures  on  Art, 

and  its  applieation  to  Deeoratutn  arid 

' Manufcteture^  delivered  in  1858-9.    Bp 

John  Rusinny  A.  M,  New  York :  Jno. 

WiUy, 

We  preface  our  notice  of  these  lec- 
tures by  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Ruskin : 
■*'W'hen ever  the  reader  is  entirely  shock- 
ed by  what  I  say,  he  may  be  assured 
that  every  word  is  true.''  Such  is  the 
dictum  of  our  author,  and  such  we  have 
found  to  be  the  cardinal  point  in  all  his 
works.  He  believes  himself  to  be  an 
apostle,  clothed  with  all  the  divine  au- 
thority which  invested  the  early  disci> 
pies  of  Christianity.  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness enveloped  the  world  before  bis  ad- 
vent, and  the  **  blind  teachers  of  the 
blind,"  the  great  Masters,  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  our  time,  taught 
more  than  their  wildest  imaginings  con- 
ceived, and  are  Invested  with  a  purpose 
and  effect  which  required  long  years 


and  the  advent  of  a  true  exponent  to  de^ 
velope. 

We  must  frankly  confess  that  we 
have  never  read  a  work  by  Mr.  Ruskin 
without  miugfed  feelings  of  admiration 
and  anger.  We  cannot  resist  the  fasci- 
nations of  his  brilliant  style,  his  gorgeous 
word-paiqting.  and  his  earnest  study  of 
his  subject,  whilst  almost  at  the  same 
moment  we  feel  indignant  at  the  "Sir 
Oracle "  tone  in  which  he  asserts  hia 
authority  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
Art.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  altogether  right,  the  world  before  hia 
day  was  almost  entirely  wrong.  And 
this  we  do  not  believe. 

We  admit  that  Mr.  Ruskln's  works 
may  be  read  with  advantage  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
Art,  but  the  young  student  he  only 

*'Letids  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to 
blind." 

We  have  occupied  all  the  space 
which  we  can  give  to  this  subject, 
without  omitting  a  notice  of  the  work 
which  forms  our  rubric.  The  first 
lecture  is  on  "  The  deteriorative  pow- 
er of  Conventional  Art,"  in  which 
be  developes  the  idea,  that  it  is  de- 
teriorative because  it  is  conventional. 
The  second  is  on  "The  Unity  of  Art/' 
in  which  he  distinguishes  between  art 
and  manufacture  J  while  in  the  third, 
*'  On  Modern  Manufacture  and  Design," 
he  upholds  the  importance  of  decorative 
art.  The  fourth  is  "On  the  influence  of 
Imagination  in  Architecture,"  in  which 
we  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  real 
architect  wjUdevelope  his  peculiar  gifts 
as  an  artist  as  fully  as  the  painter  or 
sculptor.  The  filth  is,  *'  The  Work  of 
Iron  in  Naturci  Art  and  Policy" — and 
we  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  reiter- 
ating our  opinion  that  he  is  a  danger- 
ous guide  to  the  young  student  of  Art. 


Waiter  ThomJ&y,'  or,  a  Peep  at  the  Past. 
By  the  author  of  ''Allen  Preseott''  and 
'^Altda,''  New  TorJh:  Harper  ^Broth- 
ere,  1859. 

This  Is  a  charming  novel.  Its  style  is 
chaste,  its  tone  pure  and  elevated,  its 
characters  various  and  well-drawn.  It 
has  no  inflated  sentiment,  no  manners 
or  morals  of  dubious  tendency.  It  teach- 
es nothing  but  what  is  gentle  and  noble, 
and  is  in  all  things  most  happily  fitted  to 
be,  what  its  dedication  aeclares  it,  a 

? resent  to  the  writer's  grand-children. 
'h«^y  can  draw  from  it  none  but  salutary 
lessons,  dressed  in  the  most  attractive 
forms  of  fiction,  full  of  healthy  influen- 
ces to  head  and  heart. 

The  scene  of  Waker  Thornlej  lies 
chiefly  in  New  York,  eighty  years  ago, 
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aad  giv«sas  *%  pMpat  Ike  paat^domM-  Meeestwily,  Mr.  Letres*  woirk  wfllkt^ 

tic  life  of  the  weehky  proprictorB  aed  ^reeter  ieterest  tog  tlie  pfofewcd  eetfr 

lennefe  oe  the  beoke  of  the  Hudeoe,  nlist  thee  for  the  geeeral  reader;  jit 

whea  slerery  was  yetaBinatitutkNi,aad  every  intelligent  pertoa  is  iatemtcd  ia 

the  aegro  of  New  York  la  his  aataral  ail  tlwt  adraaees  oor  kaowledge  of  the 

and  happiest  positioa  ;  when  rofages  on  woaderfol    oairerse  whereof  we   art 

the  North  River  were  made  ia  saul  res-  part ;    and  the   descriptioBS  are  saC- 

aels,  and  required  oMaydaya  to  reach  ciently  nttprofeasioaal  to  attract  ail  rasJ 

short  distaaces,  aad  whea  the  sail,  ia  ets. 

Mae  weather,  was  a  pleasant  holiday  to       That  portioa  of  the  work  deroled  to 

the  Toysgers.     The  author  describes  the  islaadol  Jersey  is  the  iBOst  fertile  ia 

one  of  these  Tovages  lovingly,  aad  ia-  striking  observatloas  which  deaMad  ■»• 

troduees  us  to  Rosenberg,  the  country-  rioiis  stody  oa  the  pan  of  the  reader, 
house  of  **  Graad'papa  Lawrence,**  with        Attractive  as  it  the  study  of  Natne, 

a  tender  regard  evidently  to  those  old  Mr.  Lewes  maiataiaed  hia  iaterest  la 

abodes,  their  furaiture  and  fixings — aa  the  loftier  thoughts  of  oiaa,  even  ia  her 


revereace  which  indicates  presence;  and  he  speaks  well  aad  wisely 

OB  the  writer's  part,  a  close  iatimacy  of  the  saving  influence  of  llteratufe : 

with  places  that  are  becomiag  ancient  '*  It  is  well  thus  to  rrCresh  the  miad 

in  oar  country  of  yesterday.  with  literature.    Coatact  wUh  Nature^ 

Nothing  in  the  book  is  more  adroira-  aad  her  inexhaustible  wealth,  is  apt  to 

ble  than  the  character  of  Priscilla,  the  beget  aa  impatieaoe  at  maa*s  ackieve- 

young  Qoakerefs.  the  beloved  of  Master  meats ;  aad  there  m  danger  of  the  miad 

Philip,  the  heir  of  Rosenberg,  but  too  becoming  so  immersed  in  details,  so 

poor  and  humble  In  station  to  be  accept-  atralned  to  eontempbtioa  of  the  pl^si- 

aUe  to  Rosenberg's  old  lord,  who  is  cal  glones  of  the  uoiverse,  as  to  forget 

somewhat  stormy  and  tyrantca!  in  tern-  the  higher  grandeurs  of  the  soul,  the 

per.    She  is   so  beautiful,  so  noble  in  aobler  beauties  of  the  moral  oniveraa^ 

principle,  so  firm  yet  so  gentle  in  eon-  From  this  daager  we  are  saved  by  the 

duct,  that  she  steals  into  the  resder*»  thrill  of  a  fine  poem,  the  sweUiag  syai- 

heart  as  well  as  Master  PhilV.     We  caa  pathy  with  a  noble  thought,  which  flood 


recommend   Walter   Thomley  to   oar    the  mind  aaew  with  a  sense  of  maa^ 
readers  without  reserve.  greataess  aad  the'greataess  of  his 


ratloos.    It  is  not  our  wish  to  dwaif 

man  bv  comparisons  with  Nature;  oaly 

Ssa-Side  Studies  at  llfraeomb;  TutSf,    when  be  grows  presnmptaoas  may  we 

tks  Seilfy  JsieSf  andferwif.  Bff  George    teach  him  modesty,  by  pointing  to  her 

Bntry  Lnoea,    Edinburgh  and  Im-    grandeur.    At  other  times  it  is  well  to 

don :  Wm.  Biaehufood  f  Sons,  keep  before  us  our  high  oaliiag  aad  our 

high  estate.    Ltteratore,   in   its   finest 
These  Studies  originally  appeared  in    moods,  does  this." 
Blackwood's   Magasioe;    not,    indeed, 
precisely  in  ibeir  present  form,  but  sub- 

stantiaily  the  same.    Those  who    en-    Oeearicnal  Pemers  on  the  Tkeorg  itf  QU- 
joyed  the  monthly  communications  of       ^^r^.    -By  Jmrntos  D,  Arkt,  X>.  C.  L. 


'*Our  Sea-Side  Contributor"  to  that  p.  £.  £[.  «C0.,  su,  Bdimbugk: 
valuable  Magazine  will  be  well  pleased  and  CkarUs  Biaiek,  lbS9. 
to  possess  this  enlarged  and  more  per- 
manent form.  These  highly-interesting  papers  ooa- 
Mr.  Lewes,  though  far  better  known  tain  the  results  of  examinations  made 
as  a  writer  on  philosophical  subjects  in  person  by  Professor  Forbes,  priaci- 
than  as  a  naturalist,  is  no  amateur  seeker  pally  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
after  mollusks,  whose  stock  of  natural  problem  of  the.fnevseisiitf  of  the  glaciers 
history  is  wholly  derived  from  the  last  as  an  important  question  in  physics. 
EocyclopaDdia.  He  has  carefully  aad  Two  principal  theories  presented  them- 
systematically  studied  the  laws  of  or-'  selves;   that  of  the  sitding  motion  of 

ganic  life  for  many  years,  and  the  study  the  glaciers,  carried  forward  by  iu  owe 
as  become  with  him,  as  with  every  sin-  weight  and  the  slope  of  the  mountain; 
cere  investl^tor,  a  passion.  He  has,  in  and  that  of  the  esepansion  of  the  whole 
this  work,  given  not  merely  descriptions  mass,  regularly  aad  uniformly  in  action, 
of  marine  animals  and  sea  views;  be  The  former  is  the  theory  of  De  Saos- 
has  also  advanced  theories  as  to  the  sure;  the  latter  is  known  as  that  of  De- 
laws  of  life,  based  on  the  facts  that  came  Charpentier.  If  the  theory  of  De  Saus- 
under  his  observation ;  and  one  ofthese  sure  were  correct,  the  glacier  would  be 
theories,  that  of  the  identity  of  growth  found  to  move  by  starts,  according  to 
and  generation,  has  been  supported,  and  the  influences  of  temperature,  meteoro- 
in  great  measure  confirmed,  by  the  re-  logical  phenomena,  and  variations  of 
searches    of  subsequent  investigators,  surfece;  if  the  latter  theory  were  cor- 
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tect,  the  progreM  of  the  glacier  wooM  preBs  in  a  space  so  narrow.    Bat  it  is 

be  far  more  regular,  and  comparatively  not  as  a  guide  book  that  the  work  com- 

ondisturbed  by  these  influences.  mends  itself  to  our  taste.    We  esteem 

Prof.  Forbes,  by  observations  of  Mer  it  rather  as  a  record  of  the  feelings  and 

de  Glace,  at  Cbamouni,  was  able  to  show  observations  of  a  susceptible  and  deli* 

and  measure  the  motion  of  the  glacier  cate  mind,  aroused  to  genial  activity, 

4iv«a  from  hour  to  hour.  Duringfourcon-  and  expressing  itself  in  a  spontaneous 

aecutive  days,  the  rate  of  progress  was  and  self- forgetting  way. 
as  follows:  15.2   inches j   16.3  inches;        Altogether  this  is  a  work  ofnncom* 

17.5  inches;  17.4  inches.    And  this  mo-*  mon  merit,  which  is  neither  too  long  nor 

tion  was  of  the  vkoU  glacier,  undis-  too  dull  to  be  read  through  at  a  single 

turbed  by  crevasses  or  breaks  in  the  sitting, 
mass.    It  was  found  that  the  motion 

oontinoed  throughout  the  day  and  night,  

witliout  any  considerable  irregularity. 

The  higher  part  of  the  mass  moved  more  The  Cra^fon.  A  Monthly  Magazim,  i$^ 
•lowly  than  the  lower,  in  the  proportion  w<*<'  to  Art.  Edited  ky  J,  JDurand; 
of  three  4o  five ;  and  the  central  portion        •ZV««9  Yori 

■aoved  more  rapidly  than  the  sides:        ^  .  ,  ,    . 

4aite  contrary  to  what  has  been  sup-        For  various  reasons  do  we   admire 

posed.     Later  observations  confirmed  "^?'';^  ^^^^"^  Journals  which  at  stated 

these  results,  with  the  additional  facts,  P^"oa«  'nak®  their  appearance  in  our 

Uatthe  variation  in  velocity  of  move,  "anct"™;    yet,    of  those    which   com- 

meot  from  day  to  day  was  equally  dis-  ?*",^,  *'"/  /espect    and    regard,    we 

UiUcited  throughout  the  whole  mass;  frankly  admit  that  the  Crayon  occupies 

and  that  while  the  centre  of  the  glacier  »  P^«<^«  »«<^o°<*  ^^  "«  other  Magazine  in 

moved  more  rapidly  than  the  sides,  the  the  country.        ^    .    .  ,  ,     ^ 

lower  portion  oi  the  centre  moved  still        No  amateur  who  is  interested  in  the 

more  rapidly  than  the  upper.  progress  of  Art,  and  who  desires  to  im- 

The  theory  of  the  dilation  of  the  mass  P'^^J  ^'^  }''^^^  *°^.  knowledge  by  study. 

of  the  glacier  received  striking  confirm  ing  the  opinions  olinielligeni  and  well  in- 

mation  from  an  observation  commune  formed  critic8,can  foil  to  find  in  the  pages 

cat^d  to  the  author  by  a  scientific  friend.  °^  thi«  journal  the  pabulum  which  will 

If,  be  said,  in  the  course  of  a  severe  ftrengthen  and  enlarge  his  understand- 

winter,  a  hollow  iron  shell  be  filled  with  '"»»  «"**  convince  him  of  how  much  he 

water,  and  exposed  to  freese,  with  the  has  yet  to  learn. 

aperture  uppermost,  a  portion  of  the        rP  ^*^®  frequently  met  in  its  pages 

water  expands  in   freezing,  so  as  to  oP»n»on»    which    run   counter    to   our 

protrude  a  cylinder  of  ice  through  the  °^"'  ^"*  °«^«'  without  feeling  a  saluta- 

aperture;  and  if  the  experiment  be  cod-  ^.  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  our 

tinned,  the  cylinder  of  ice  continues  to  views-for,  with  an  abiding  love  of  Art, 

grow  inch  by  inch,  as  the  central  body  *°1».  somewhat  general  acquaintance 

of  water  freezes.    This  certainly  shows  with  its  literature,  we  are  constrained  to 

plasticity  in  ice,  and  afibrds  a  strong  admit,  that  we  never  refer  to  thd  Crayon 

analogy  to  the  movement  of  glaciers.  w't»iout  having  the   boundaries  of  our 

Professor  Forbes  repeated  the  experi-  knowledge  enlarged. 
ment  with  a  strong  glass  vessel,  previ-        Y «  commend  then  most  heartily  this 

ously  introducing,  below  the  neck  of  truly  able  exponent  of  the  principles  and 

tbe  vessel,  a  greasy  matter  of  a  bright  •J'"'  of  Hisfh  Art,  and  are  quite  sure 

red  cotour ;  so  that  he  might  be  satisfied  i.**«^  »"^^  °^*;"'  readers  as  are  induced 

of  the  expansion  of  the  ice,  as  freezing  ^V  ?"'  remarks  to  ava  I  themselves  of 

proceeded.    And  the  result  completely  J.^*  instruction,  will  feel  indebted  to  us 

•tistained  the  testimony  of  the  previous  ^°'  directing  their  attention  to  so  com- 

experiment.  petent  a  teacher. 


„                 r-j.T         J       .  r      3  Oration  delivered  before  the  Wofhingtou 

Bn^peanL^fe.  Ugtnd  and  Landscape,  Li  j^  Infantry  ;  by  W.  E.  MikSl,  a 

^  f »//'«?'•  ,J^«  C*^^  ^  Son.  jat„j^  of  t/ie  Corfe. 

JPhtladelpkta.  1859.  '^ 

This  Oration  is  much  above  the  aver- 

We  detest  alliterative  titles,  but  jus-  age  of  anniversary  efforts.    Neither  the 

tice  constrains  us  to  say.  that  the  title  is  occasion  nor  the  subject  admitted  of  any 

tbe  only  afiected  part  of  this  lively  and  thing  new,  yet  Mr.  Mikell  merits  the 

agreeable  book  of  travels.    In  the  space  praise  of  having  treated  a  hackneyed 

of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pa  gee  the  au-  theme  with  a  freshness  and  vivacity  of 

thor  has  given  us  more  real  valuable  in-  style,which  indicate  a  vigorous  intellect, 

formation  than  it  would  seem  possible  and  gives  good  promise  of  the  future 

(unless  we  duly  reflect  upon  it,)  to  com-  usefulness  and  distinction  of  the  orator. 
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Caisehism  of  the  United  States  Historf,  ardour  of  temperament.  He  ba«  writtei 
By  B,  R,  CarroU.  CharleHon :  JdeCar"  recently  some  rery  fine  poems,  marked 
ter  f  Co.  1859.  by  an  ambitious  vein,  a  soaring  hnej, 
„,  ,  ,  and  aspirations  after  the  classical  and 
We  welcomed  the  first  edition  of  this  profound.  Ha  is  bold  and  daring  in  las 
Tery  clever  School  Manual,  with  the  full  reach ;  Impulsive,  eager,  and  fuH  of  ar- 
conviction  that  its  merits  would  soon  dent  imaginings.  We  augnr  wcUofhis 
render  a  second  edHton  necessary.  Our  future  in  this  field,  should  he  perwveie 
convictions  have  been  realized ;  and  we  jn  Ug  cultivation.  We  knew  him  first  as 
\  congratulate  the  compiler  on  the  in-  the  author  of  a  crude,  but  spirHed  dra- 
oreased  claims  which  his  new  revision  ma,  called  the  "Spanish  Exile."  which, 
will  make  upon  the  public  approbation,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  played  oa 
He  has  corrected  sundry  small  errors,  the  Charleston  boards, 
and  added  much  valuable  historical  ma-  it  was  full  of  promise,  though  dis- 
terial,  making  the  book  now  the  most  tinguishedby  the  natural  faults  and  defi. 
complete  thing  of  the  kind  which  we  ciencfes  of  youth.  It  had  tho  glow  and 
have.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  astonishing  parple  light  of  youth  upon  it,  and  need* 
how  wide  is  the  surface,  how  serious  ed  only  the  natural  thought  and  plan  of 
the  information,  how  complete  the  de-  a  ten  years*  probation  to  become  afiae 
tails,  how  copious  the  collection  of  sta-  drama.  Subsequently,  so  far  as  we 
tistics,  which  the  compiler  has  succeed-  know,  he  has  not  ventured  upon  the 
ed  in  embracing  in  this  slender  volume ;  publication  of  a  volume.  He  has  adopi- 
and  under  this  plan  of  study  through  ed  the  prudent  rdU,  and  has  grown  iaio 
question  and  answer.  Mr.  Carroll  has  a  successful  lawyer  at  Mobile,  wheie, 
brought  to  his  task  not  merely  a  thorough  we  believe,  he  holds  the  ofiice  of  Alter- 
acquaintance  with  his  materials,  but  so  ney  General  of  the  State,  or  District  At- 
large  an  experience  in  the  education  of  torneyof  the  United  States.  Like  other 
the  youuff,  that  he  knows  just  what  is  public  officials,  he  indulges  in  oratorical 
wanted  for  this  purpose— knows  just  asides,  and  this  Oration  is  one  of  then, 
how  far  to  tax  the  student,  and  in  what  In  the  performance  before  us,  we  note 
degree  to  inform  him,  so  as  to  provoke  the  youthful  glow,  the  ardour,  the  par^ 
his  own  further  study  and  research.  p|e  flood,  the  (ancy,  which  marked  his 
Altogether,  no  better  book  can  be  found  eariy  productions.  But  theee  are  some- 
for  the  proper  grafting  upon  the  young  what  sobered  by  the  matnrer  thought, 
mind  the  facts  of  primary  importance  in  and  he  stands  up  before  the  young  Col- 
our history  as  a  confederacy.  We  com-  legiates  as  a  teacher  and  a  thinker.  He 
mend  it  to  general  use  as  immeasurably  delivers  them  some  goodly  lessons,  well 
superior  to  most  other  manuals.  expressed,  though  in  a  florid  vein,  opoa 

the  true  objects  of  ambition,  the  proper 

aims  of  life,  the  duties,  the  studies,  the 

Sequtere's  Address.     The  True  Aims  of  working  purpose,  without  which  wears 

Life.    Address  delivered  by  J.  A,  Re-  but  as  sorry  wrestlers,  beating  the  air 

quiersy  before  the  AMpht  and  Franklin  with  brawny  arms,  and  making  no  per- 

Soeieties  of  Howard  College,   in  the  manent  impression  on  our  own,  or  the 

town  of  Marion,  Ala,,  on  the  21th  June,  lives  of  others.    Though  ornate  in  high 

1859.  Jllarton^  Ala.  I8dv).  degree,  this  Oration  is  perhaps  not  a 

v^it  too  much  so  tor  a  popular  orca- 

Mr.  Requiere  is  one  of  a  crowd  of  sion,  and  for  a  youthftil  auditory.    It  ii 

talented  young  men,  whom  South  Caro-  rather  desultory  and  discursive,  but  this 

Una  has  suffered  to  depart  her  soil,  with  enables  the  orator  to  rise  occasionally 

scrip  and  stalf,  and  empty  wallet,  seek-  into  lofty  flights,  and  to  round  his  pe- 

ing  fields  for  employment  and  fortune  in  nods  glowingly  and  sonorously,    we 

the  West.    It  is  pleasant  to  us  to  think  have  no  doubt  the  impression  made  opoa 

that  they  have  so  generally  found  abroad  his  ^  hearers  was  a  grateful  one,  as  wa 

what  had  been  denied  to  them  at  home,  have  no  doubt  that  his  general  lessoa  is 

and  by  their  talent,  zeal,  courage  and  a  good  one.     We  trust  that  he  will  coa- 

en«*rgy,  have  done  honour  to  the  mother  tinue  long  to  improve  lumself  and  others, 

country,  who  was  at  so  little  pains  to  do  by  eflbrts  equally  honourable  and  grace- 

them  honour.    Mr.  Requiere  is  a  poet  of  ful,  pure  and  fanciful,  with  those  which 

fertile  fancy,  fine  tastes,  and  a  generous  have  hitherto  proceeded  from  his  pea. 
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TBK   CAROUNA   REOIMKNT   IN   THE   KXPEDITION    AGAINST   ST.  AUOUSTINS, 

IN    1740. 

Severe  comments  have  repeated-  nown  of  General  Oglethorpe.  Such 

]j  been  made  upon  the  conduct  of  need  not  be  the  alternative.     His 

the  Carolinians  on  this  occasion,  character  and   generous  self-devo- 

We  venture  to  say,  that  a  strict  en-  lion  elicit  our  warmest  admiration ; 

quirj  will  justify  both  the  Colony  and  while  we  do  not  pretend  to  es- 

and  her  Regiment,  and  show  them  tiraate  his  generalship,  we  heartily 

to  be  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  respond  to  his  praises  as  one 
In  examining  the  serious  charges  ..^m,  nobler  triumphs  crown«d 

against  the  regiment,  we  beg  the       Than  ever  were  in  campnor  sieges 
reader's  indulgence,  if  the  necessary  foand," 

tone  of  vindication  should  some-        Who  was  to  blame  for  the  fail- 

times  seem   unblended   with   the  ure  is  not  the  question  before  us. 

difiSdence  we  desire  to  use  in  seek-  I^  is  our  purpose  simply  to  ezam- 

ing  to  establish  the  truth.  ine  certain  statements,  and  to  give 

It  is  well  to  pass  by  the  bitter  a    few   dates    and    circumstances 

controversy  which  followefl  the  fail-  which,  perhaps,  were    either   not 

are  of  the  expedition ;  for  it  should  known  or  not  studied  with  suffi- 

not  be  supposed  that  the  invective  cient  care  by  those  who  have  dis- 

and   recrimination   which    sprang  paraged  the  conduct  of  the  regi- 

from  the  personal  feelings  and  in-  ment  from  South  Carolina.     We 

terests  of  that  time  have  influenced  presume  it  is  this  lack  of  knowl- 

tliose  who,  in  our  day,  have  decided  edge,  or  this  deficient  care,  that 

that  the  Carolinians  were  chiefly  to  has  led  to  the  adverse  decision  of 

blame  for  the  failure.    Nor  should  which  we  complain, 
it  be  supposed  that  this  adverse  de-        Last  December  the  Legislature 

cision  has  originated  in  the  thought  resolved  that   the   Governor  ^  be 

that  the  alternative  would  involve  authorized  to  have  the  documents 

a  diminution  of  the  military  re-  and  correspondence  of  the  officers 
VOL.  V.              81 
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of  the  Palmetto  Regiment,  and  the  on  this  subject.  It  jnstlj  demrjids 
casualtiesof  the  regiment,  recorded  their  notice.  Not  withodt  reaM>n 
in  a  suitable  book,  and  placed  ought  they  to  repudiate  at  least  its 
among  the  archives  of  the  Execu-  statement  of  facts,  and  the  dates 
tive  Department.^  This  noble  reg-  contained  in  it, which  depend  on  the 
iment,  at  the  summons  of  the  Fe<]-  credibility  of  persons  whose  testi- 
eral  Government,  went  forth  to  take  mony  the  Legislature  deliberately 
part  in  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  sanctioned. 
State,  a  little  more  than  a  century  It  must  first  be  shown  that  we 
after  the  regiment  under  Col.  Van-  are  not  fighting  a  man  of  straw, 
der  Dussen,  st  the  csll  of  Ogle-  The  charges  against  the  regiment 
thorpe,  left  our  borders  for  a  si  mi-  are  of  a  serious  nature— chai^ges 
lar  conflict  with  the  Spaniard  on  almost  solidified  by  layer  upon 
his  own  soil.  The  State  has  done  layer  of  repetition  by  successive 
well  to  preserve  the  proper  mate-  writers,  until  it  has  become  impor- 
rials  for  the  history  of  the  Palmet-  tant  to  contend  against  them.  No- 
toes.  She  has  also  in  her  keeping  ttcing  such  books  as  are  at  hand, 
the  history  of  her  regiment  of  we  find  the  history  of  the  ezpedl- 
1740.  Thi^  was  prepared  by  an  tion  given  by  Hewat  in  1779.  flis 
unusually  large  Committee  of  the  account  is  fair  and  creditable  to  the 
mo9t  intelligent  gentlemen  of  the  Carolina  regiment  Ramsay  and 
Province.  The  Attorney  General,  Si mms  give  the  same  account  But 
and  ten  prominent  Representatives,  McCall,  in  1811,  in  his  History  of 
together  with  three  of  the  Council,  Georgia,  seems  to  deviate  from  a 
constituted  the  Committee  to  whom  close  copying  of  Hewat  only  to  in- 
the  subject  was  referred,  in  July,  trod uce  sentences  against  the  Caro- 
1740.  Their  report  was  submitted  linians.  Let  the  reader  compare 
in  July,  1741,  and,  with  its  appen-  Hewat,  (CarroIPs  Coll.  2,  p.  836, 
dix,  makes  two  hundred  and  forty-  and  MeCall,  p.  145.)  The  forces 
five  closely  written  pages.  It  was  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
read  and  debated  paragraph  by  werctorendezvouson  the  St  Johns 
paragraph.  It  was  amended  and  river,  for  a  sudden  attack  on  St. 
agreed  to  in  the  Commons.  It  Augustine,  believed  to  be  destitute 
was  further  submitted  to  Commit-  of  provisions  for  sustaining  a  seige. 
mittees  of  Conference  from  both  McCall  speaks  of  the  arrival  of 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  was  Oglethorpe  at  the  rendezvous,  but 
adopted  by  both,  and  finally  or-  adds,  ^  before  the  Carolina  troops 
dered  to  be  printed.  It  contains  a  arrived  at  St  Johns,  six  Spanish 
minute  narrative  of  daily  occur-  half-gallejs,  with  long  brass  nine- 
rent^es  based  on  of!i<*ial  letters  and  pounders,  and  two  sloops  loaded 
orders,  on  affidavits,  and  extracts  with  provisions,  had  got  into  the 
from  journals,  all  of  which  are  ap-  harbour,  at  Augustine;  this  was  a 
pended  to  the  narrative.  If  such  a  sore  and  unexpeutec)  stroke  to  the 
record  is  not  trustworthy,  how  shall  GeneraPs  hopes.  When  the  Caro- 
we  expect  posterity  to  believe  the  Una  troops  arrived,  he  man^hed 
story  of  the  Palmetto  Regiment,  with  bis  whole  force,*'  etc  Then 
which  the  Legislature  has  just  or-  again,  following  Hewat  he  devi- 
dered  to  be  prepared  f  ates  but  to  say,  "  the  tardy  move- 
This  particular  notice  of  the  Re-  ments  of  the  Carolina  troops**  coo- 
port  is  given  to  bring  il  to  the  at-  trihnted  to  give  the  enemy  notice 
tention  of  our  good  neighbours  in  of  Oglethorpe^s  approach. 
Georgia,  who  may  hereafter  write  The  next  historian   of  Georgim 
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Bammarily  disniiases  hia  predecea-  that  abe  waa  aaperior  to  her  re- 
aor,  as  borrowing  ^Uen,  twenty  and  nown,  and  could  leave  her  future 
thirty  pa^ea  at  a  time,  without  the  fame,  not  to  fancy  and  poetic  praine, 
aligbtest  acknowledgment.*'  Had  but  to  an  uncompromising  scrutiny 
Ibis  eloquent  writer  gone  back  to  of  her  deeds.  We  sliould  endeavor 
Hewat'a  account  we  might  have  to  make  these  words  applicable  to 
paid  little  regard  to  McCalPs  devi-  ourselves. 

ations.  But  in  giving  a  new  ac-  How  far  Harris'  Memorials  of 
connt,  drawn  from  original  mate-  Oglethorpe  supplies  the  author  of 
rials,  he  haa  not  reversed,  but  in  a  the  Life  in  Sparks'  American  Biog- 
great  measure  confirmed,  the  ac-  raphy,  we  will  not  take  the  trouble 
count  of  McCall,  saying  (Stevens'  to  determine.  Dr.  Harris,  an  inva- 
Georgia,  p.  177)  Oglethorpe  pur-  lid  from  Boston,  spent  some  time 
posed  to  attack  in  March,  but  lost  in  Savannah,  and  made  up  his  vol- 
Doarly  two  months  by  delaya  in  ume  from  materials  not  the  moat 
raising  the  forces  in  Carolina  and  reliable ;  and  Mr.  Peabody  made 
Qeorgia.  ^  Having  at  last  got  the  his  acct)unt  from  Dr.  Harris.  Nei- 
army  in  motion,  his  next  misfbr-  ther  is  favourable  to  the  Carolina 
tune  was  the  failure  of  Col.  Vander  regiment  Without  adding  what 
Dussen  to  make  the  appointed  they  have  said  on  the  subject,  we 
junction,  where  he  again  lost  save-  think  sufficient  haa  been  adduced 
ral  invaluable  days  of  service.  This  to  show  that  a  vindication  of  the 
was  followed  by  the  surprise  and  regiment  is  not  uncalled  for. 
capture  of  Port  Moosa,  in  conse-  Omitting  what  is  said  against  the 
qnence  of  disobedience  to  his  posi-  Colony,  against  the  voluuteercom- 
iive  orders  (by  Col.  Palmer,  of  pany  from  Charleston,  and  against 
8outh  Carolina.)  But  even  this  Col.  Palmer,  the  animadversions 
error  and  misfortune  might  have  against  the  regiment  may  be  re- 
been  retrieved,  had  he  possessed  the  duccl  to :  1st,  Delay  in  coming  to 
thirty-six  cannon  promised  by  Car-  the  rendezvous,  which  occasioned 
olina,  instead  of  which  he  had  but  an  advantage  to  the  enemy,  and 
twelve,"  etc.  During  the  blockade  frustrated  the  plans  of  Oglethorpe, 
^the  Carolina  troops  were  refrac-  2d.  Refractoriness  and  desertion  aa 
tory."  The  historian  next  very  one  of  the  causes  for  abandoning 
justly  repela  the  assertion  of  others,  the  blockade, 
that  the  siege  or  blockade  was  at  There  is,  however,  one  severe 
last  raised  on  account  of  the  defec-  sentence  which  stands  alone,  and 
lion  of  the  Colonel  and  regiment  must  be  considered  before  we 
from  Carolina;  some  ^ did,  indeed,  proceed  further.  It  professes  to 
desert,  but  not  more  in  proportion  be  drawn  from  a  source  that  we 
to  their  numbers  than  fell  off  from  have  supposed  in  the  beginning  of 
other  (^rps.'  But  *  let  us  not  ex-  this  article  would  not  be  used.  It 
bume  such  a  theme,  long  burierl  in  o<rcurs  in  the  Life  of  Oglethorpe,  by 
the  ivy-covered  tomb  of  the  past.'"  Mr.  Spalding,  published  in  184-0  by 
We  would  reply  in  all  gentle-  the  Historicjil  Society  of  Geoi^a. 
nem  that  it  does  not  become  us  to  vol.  1,  p.  271 :  '^This  detail  (Hew- 
ahrink  from  an  investigation  of  our  at's)  is  a  little  complexioned  by  the 
hiatory;  and  we  sliould  be  unwil-  men  who  lost  caste  in  Carolina  with 
ling  to  leave  the  ^ivy,"  undisturbed^  their  high  and  gallant  countrymen, 
if  the  exhortation  to  do  so  is  given  for  having  fled,  without  fighting, 
only  through  charity  towards  us.  from  St  Austustine ;  for  the  morn- 
Well  did  Periclea  say  of  Athens  ing  after  the  attack    upon  Fort 
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Moosa,  the  entire  regiment^  under  days  on  this  march.    There  was 

Col.  Vander  Da88en,^M/,  the  Colo-  no  cause  for  improper  haste.  There 

nel  leading  the  rout ;  nor  did  he  was  nothing  resembling  a  '^ut" 

arrest  his  flight  until  night  over*  during  the    blockade  or  retreat, 

took  him,  thirty  miles  from   St  Oglethorpe  left  with  the  parade  of 

Augustine."    The   only   authority  drums  beating,  and  colours  fiying; 

given  for  this,  is  Geo.  Cadovan*s  and  he  informs  us  no  attempt  was 

letter  in   the  Gentleman's  Maga-  made  by  the  enemy  to  follow  the 

sine,  for  1740.  This  letter  we  have  retreating  forces.     Whoever  has  a 

carefully  examined.    It  is  so  abu-  copy  of  1st  vol.  Georgia  Hist.  Coll., 

sive  as  not  to  entitle  its  statements  may  therefore  turn   to  page  271, 

to  belief;  yet,  with  all  its  abuse,  we  and  confidently  strike  out  Mr.  Spal- 

do  not  find  any  such  statement  as  ding's  sentence  as   entirely  erro- 

the  above  contained  in  it    The  re-  neous. 

treat  therein  alluded  to,  was  that  in  The  first  general  charge  is  the 
which  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  delay  of  the  regiment  in  coming  to 
leave  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  rendezvous.  This  charge  must 
and  brought  ofif  some  cannon  they  be  abandoned,  unless  it  can  be 
were  told  they  might  abandon — ^a  shown  what  ttme  for  meeting  at  the 
retreat  which  was  made  nearly  a  rendezvous  was  appointed.  This 
month  after  the  attack  on  Fort  fact  we  have  been  unable  to  diseov- 
Moosa.  That  attack  occurred  on  er.  We  have  sought  for  it  in  vain, 
the  15th  of  June,  and  on  the  mom-  On  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the 
ing  after  the  attack,  the  Carolina  forces  from  Georgia  and  Carolina 
regiment  were  at  Point  Quartell,  were  to  meet  at  St  €reorge*s, 
firing  on  the  Spaniards  who  at-  on  the  St.  John's  river,  ae  eoon  a« 
tempted  to  intercept  those  who  es-  they  could  be  raised,  equipped,  and 
caped  from  Fort  Moosa,  (none  of  marched,  or  carried  on  board  the 
those  stationed  there,  we  may  say  fieet-^for  some  half-dozen  vessels 
in  passing,  belonged  to  the  regi-  of  the  British  fleet  were  a  part, and 
ment,)  and  Lieut  Cado van,  or  Cad-  a  very  important  part,  of  the  inva- 
ogan,  was,  himself,  helping  to  con-  ding  force.  A  conference  of  mili- 
vey  them  to  the  Carolina  regiment  tary  and  naval  officers  was  there  to 
for  safety  1  On  the  other  hand,  the  be  held,  and  plans  there  adopted  for 
retreat  from  St.  Augustine,  which  the  attack  on  St  Augustine.  Ogle- 
is  alluded  to  in  Carlogan's  letter,  thorpe  arrived  at  the  place  of  ren- 
began  on  the  10th  of  July.  Of  this  dezvous  on  the  9 Lh  of  May.  On 
retreat  Oglethorpe  says,  in  a  letter  this  day  he  had  with  him  220  men 
to  Lieut  Gov.  Bull,  dated  Camp  in  of  his  own  force,*  and  125  men  of 
Florida,  10th  July,  1740:  "Col.  the  Carolina  regiment,  which  was 
Cook  and  Col.  Vanderdussen  got  its  first  detachment,  sent  forward 
everything  on  board  from  Anasta-  under  Lieut.  Maxwell  and  Ensign 
tia,  and  all  the  craft  came  in  safe  Blamyer.  This  fact  is  essential, 
hither.  After  the  craft  were  sailed,  and  we  will  quote  the  authority  of 
Col.  Vanderdussen  landed,  by  my  Oglethorpe's  journal  of  his  own 
orders,  on  Point  Quartell,  and  proceedings,  which  he  sent  to  Lt 
marched  from  thence  to  St  Johns.**  Gov.  Bull,  on  the  24th  of  May  : 
The  Carolina  regiment  were   two  **Onthe  9th,  General  Oglethorpe 

*  Tbonias  Wright,  Esq.,  teslilied  on  Ofttfa,  that  he  was  present  at  the  rendezrous 
on  May  9th.  and  that  Oglethorpe's  men,  includiog  an  Independent  Highland  Com* 
pany,  were  about  320. 
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passed  into  Florida,  camped  upon  reaching  the  rendezvous,  but  that 
the  Spanish  side  of  the  river  St.  Oglethorpe  was  a  little  too  fast ; 
Johna.  and  then  sent  the  Indians  to  for  he  arrived  there  with  but  a  part 
reconnoitre    the    country.     They  of  his  own  force,  and  waited  four 
brought  in  a  negro  prisoner,  which  days  for  the  rest. 
they  had  taken  near  fort  St.  Diego,       Col.  Vander  Dussen,  with   the 
as   also  letters    from    Augustine,  third  detachment  of  the  Carolina 
Two  stoops  arrived  with  his  stores  regiment,  embarked  at  Charleston, 
and   some  of  his  regiment  from  in  the  British  fleet  on  the  9th,  and 
Frederica^  and  four  schooners  with  set  sail  on  the  12th.    The  fleet, 
stores /rom  Charle$t<mny  and  CapL  (over  which  he  had  no  control,) 
Lieut.  Maxwell  and  Ensign  Blam-  reached   the  rendezvous    on    the 
yer,  withadeUchmentof  theCaro-  15th,  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment 
lina  regiment     On  the  10th,  in  the  being  in  company  with  theCommo* 
morning,  he  marched  for  fori  St.  dore  of  the  fleet     Tet  the  censure 
Diego,"  eto.    He  sent  forward  a  against  the  whole  regiment  is  that 
part  of  the  regulars  and  Indians,  they  were  culpably  slow.  Had  they 
and  a  part  of  the  Carolina  troops,  reached  the  St.  Johns  on  the  9th, so 
under  Maxwell,  to  the  attack.  This  as  to  join  Oglethorpe  in  an  immedi- 
was  the  first  engagement  of  the  ate  march  (without  his  own  force?) 
expedition.      When  the  garrison  against    St   Augustine,    the  city 
capitulated    to    Oglethorpe,    who  would  havebeen  surprised,  or  forced 
soon  came  up  with  the  remainder  to  surrender  before  the  succour  of 
of  his  force,  Lieut.  Saussure  (De  the  two  sloops  with  provisions,  and 
Saussuref)  of  the  Carolina  regi-  the  six  Spanish  half-galleys  reached 
Dient,  with   Lieut  Dunbar  of  the  the  enemy's  harbour.     What  else 
Generars  regiment  marched  in  and  can   the    censure    mean!    What 
took  possession.     Where   at  this  else  does  McCalPs  language  mean  f 
time  were  the  rest  of  Oglethorpe's       Let  us  consider  when  those  soc- 
regim^nt,  his  regulars  and  Georgia  cours  reached  St.  Augustine.    We 
troops!    Not  yet  arrived.  .  When  again  ouote  Oglethorpe  (Letter  to 
did  they  arrive  ?     On  the  Idth,  to-  Lieut  Gov.  Bull,  29th  July,  1740.) 
•gether  with  tnott  of  the  Carolina  '*After  I  left  Charleston,  and  before 
regiment.   If  this  account  be  true —  the  troops  got  to  the  rendezvous, 
and  who  can  doubt  it? — then  the  six  hal^galley^''  etc.    He  does  not 
first  engagement  of  the  expedition  say,  as  McCall  does,  **  before  the 
(before  all  of  Oglethorpe^s  troops  Carolina  troopsarrived  at  St  Johns," 
reached  the  rendezvous)  was  par-  but  that  the  succours  reached  St. 
ticipated  in  by  a  large  proportion  Augustine  in  the  interval  between 
of  our  regiments — one-fourth  of  all  his  own  departure  from  Charleston, 
that  were  raised.  which  was  about  the  1st  of  April, 
Again,  we  may  observe,  that  if  a  and  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  the 
particular  day — say  the  9th  May —  rendezvous — the   Georgians,    no 
was  ^appointed  for  all  to  meet  at  doubt,  as  well  as  tlie  Carolinians, 
the  rendezvous,   then  Oglethorpe  In  his  letter  he  intimates  nothing 
himself  failed  to  have  his  part  of  against  the  regiment, 
the  forces  there  at  the  appointed        Again,  there  was    information 
time.    But  this  we  know,  without  given  by  the  prisoner  taken  on  the 
doubt,  that  the  troops  were  speedi-  9th  of  May,  that  four  Spanish  gai- 
ly raised,  furnished,  and  sent  for-  leys  had  been  manned  for  service 
ward  f]x>m  Carolina.    It  may  be,  on  the  St  Johns  River.    These  we 
not  that  they  were  too  slow  in  may  reasonably  suppose  a  part  of 
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thofte  above  spoken  of,  as  there  is  ing  the  regrimeot  called  forth  after 
no  mention  of  any  other  Spanish  the  5th  of  April.  The  govern- 
galleys.  Another  eireumstani^e  nient  report  states  that  the  levies 
shows  that  tlie  succours  were  sent  agreed  ^to  be  furnished  towards 
for  At  an  early  date,  a  Spanish  the  expedition  were  completed 
sloop  was  raptured  by  Capt.  War-  within  a  month  from  the  passing  of 
ren,  of  the  navy«  before  the  expedi<-  the  Act,  sooner  than  was  expected^ 
tion  was  agreed  upon,  and  letters  and  were  ^detached  away  frnm 
found  from  the  Governor  of  St  Au-  time  to  time,  with  all  the  provis- 
gui^tine,  who  pressed  for  aid,  in  an-  ions,  ammunition  and  necessaries, 
tic-ipation  of  an  attack  by  Ogle-  to  the  General."  Is  it  not  alio- 
th'^rpe,  who  in  January  had  taken  gether  an  afLer  thought,  when  his- 
two  small  forts  in  the  Spanish  ter-  torians  assert  that  there  was  culpa- 
ritory.  While  nothing  is  said  in  bledelay  on  the  part  of  the  Carolina 
the  Histories  of  Georgia  against  Regiment?  And  is  it  not  an  after- 
the  delay  of  the  fleet,  (the  only  ad-  thought  that  the  (renerars  plans 
equate  forc«  for  intercepting  sup-  were  thwarted,  if  there  be  tmth  in 
plies  from  Havana)  the  land  force  Col.  Vander  Dnssen's  affidavit,  that 
from  Carolina  bears  the  blame  of  ^  it  was  agreed  upon  in  Charleaton 
defeating  the  plans  of  Oglethorpe,  between  the  l3eneral,  the  Coramo- 
because  they  were  not  all  at  the  dore  and  himself,  to  concert  the 
rendezvous  on  the  9th.  If  we  are  measures  for  carrying  on  the  enter- 
right  in  the  conc*eption  of  Ogle-  prise  at  St.  George^s,  the  plaee 
thorpe's  words,  the  succours  reached  fixed  on  for  the  general  rendezvous 
the  enemy  before  the  General  him-  of  the  forces;"  ^but  that  he  did 
self  reached  the  rendezvous.  Until  not  then  call  a  council  of  war,  nor 
the  contrary  shall  have  been  shown,  at  any  time  after,  during  the  expe- 
and  also  what  precise  time,  if  any,  dition." 

was  appointed  for  the  rendezvous,       Here  let  ns  briefly  notice  a  very 

we   claim  for  the   Carolina  Regi-  grave  charge  against  the  Colony, 

ment  exemption  from  all  blame  for  After  mentioning  the  greatest  cat- 

tardiness,  and  for  the  imagined  con-  laraity  Oglethorpe  suffered  in  the 

seouences  of  such  tardiness.  expedition,  it  is  said,  **  but  even 

It  is  idle  to  say  Oglethorpe  '^pur-  this  error   and   misfortune  might 

posed  to  attack  in   Marcn."     He  have  been  retrieved  had   he  pos- 

contemplated  the  attack  five  months  sessed  the  thirty  six  cannon  prom- 

before  March.     But  the  truth  be-  ised  by  Carolina,  instead  of  which 

fdre  us  is,  that  he  was  in  Charles-  be  had  but  twelve."    To  this  we 

ton,  submitting  his  last  proposals  to  reply :    the   Commissary   General 

South  Carolina,   as  late  as  20th  deposed,  that  he  provided  and  sent 

March.    They  were  adopted.     An  off  *^ everything  (except  the  men,) 

Act  giving  them  effect  passed  on  which  was  mentioned  in  the  Gen- 

the  5th  of  April.    The  regiment  eraPs  plan  of  assistance,  according 

was  raised  with  great  rapidity,  and  to  his  last  proposal  to  this  govem- 

marched  in  detachments.  The  first  ment,  and  a  great  number  of  arti- 

detatchment  was  in  the  field  should-  cles  besides,  whitjh   were   thought 

er  to  shoulder  with  the  first  de-  necessary  afterwards  by  his  Hon- 

tachment  from  Georgia.     Why  the  our  the    Lieutenant    Governor;'* 

Assembly  of  South  Carolina  did  not  and  the  latter  states  he  sent  twelve 

before  raise  the  regiment  is  anoth-  eighteen- pounders     beyond    what 

er  question,  and  one  that  can  be  Oglethorpe  asked  for,   **  to  be  at 

well  answered.     We  are  consider-  hand  in  case  there  should  be  ooca- 
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sion  for  them.''  With  respect  to  the  island  Anastatia,  and  to  spoil 
the  men,  he  asked  for  four  hundred;  rather  than  leave  the  artillery; 
be  was  voted  two  hundred  more ;  and  when  Commodore  Pearse  had 
and  the  Public  Treasurer,  Gabriel  sailed,  and  left  jou  alone  on  the 
Manigault,  Esq^  deposed  that  there  island  with  the  forces  of  this  Prov- 
vere  in  service  about  five  hundred  ince,  you  brought  off  all  the  artil- 
and  twelve,  l>esides  a  company  of  lery,  which  Gen.  0|(lethorpe  said 
volunteers  and  (heir  servants,  forty-  was  impossible  to  be  done,  and  pre- 
aeven  in  all,,  whose  transportation  served  everything,  and  completed 
and  provisions  the  treasury  sup-  your  retreat  without  any  loss.  The 
plied.  He  asked  for  a  certain  time  Romans,  for  one  life  saved,  gave 
of  service;  one  month  longer  was  the  Corona  Civica — to  you,  who 
given.  He  asked  for  eight  six-  have  saved  a  regiment,  this  House 
pounders  and  two  small  field  pieces;  tenders  all  it  can  bestow,  a  public 
ne  was  sent  in  addition  twelve  acknowledgment  of  your  merit, 
eighteen- pounders,  and  a  large  You  have  acquired  more  glory  by 
aofaooner  was  purchased  for  his  aid,  the  retreat  you  have  made  from 
carrying  two-nine  pounders  and  a  the  situation  in  which  you  were 
numberof  smaller  guns,  and  manned  placed,  than  you  could  have  gained 
with  fifty -four  men.  How  then  did  even  by  conquest  V 
Bouth  Carolina  fail  in  her  prom-  The  charge  of  being  undisci- 
iae !  Did  she  not  perform  much  plined  and  refractory  is  too  general, 
more  than  she  promised  ?  *  It  is  likely  that  militia  recruits, 
The  second  head  under  which  such  as  composed  the  regiment, 
we  proposed  to  consider  the  charges  which  was  hastily  raised,  were  not 
against  the  regiment,  is  refractori-  as  well  disciplined  in  tactics,  or  in 
ness  and  desertion.  Although  Mc-  the  spirit  of  mechanical  obedience. 
Call  says  the  Carolina  troops  '^  de-  as  the  regulars  who  formed  part  of 
camped  in  large  bodies,*'  and  im-  the  invading  force.  But  the  history 
plies  that  by  doing  so  they  conduced  of  their  conduct  will  no  doubt  c^m- 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  block-  pare  favourably  with  that  of  any 
arle ;  and  though  Mr.  Peabody,  in  similar  body  of  men  in  similar  cir- 
Sparks'  Series,  amplifies  this,  into  cumstances.  One  specific  act  of 
*'  the  Carolina  troops,  dispirited  by  disobedience  is  ascribed  to  a  gal- 
ill  success,  took  occasion  to  march  lant  Carolinian,  though  not  one  of 
awa«  ;"  yet  the  graceful  denial  of  the  regiment.  His  achievements 
this  charge  in  Stevens'  History  of  are  full  of  daring  and  romance. 
Georgia,  renders  a  refutation  on  our  There  was  no  man  in  the  army 
part  unnecessary.  It  was  too  un-  braver  than  the  volunteer  Colonel 
founded  to  be  repeated  by  any  one  Palmer,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  sur- 
who  had  made  an  investigation  of  prise  of  fort  Moosa.  An  account 
the  subject.  We  will  only  add  the  hereof  his  services  and  death  would 
aubstance  of  the  address  to  the  form  too  long  an  episode.  From 
commander  of  the  regiment,  by  the  story  of  some  who  survived  the 
Col.  Fenwicke,  of  the  King's  Coun-  conflict  at  the  fort,  we  are  disposed 
cil :  "When  you  were  ordered  to  to  believe  the  massacre  was  the 
carry  off  your  train  and  troops  from  consequence  of  the  folly  of  others, 


*The  mistake  of  Dr.  Stevens  about  the  promUes  of  South  Carolina,  must  have 
been  taken  from  Dr.  Harris,  who  refers  to  the  "  History  of  British  Settlements  in 
North  America/*  whose  author  took  it.  perhaps,  from  an  old  proposal  o{  General 
Ogiethorpe  to  the  Carolina  Assembly,  which  proposal  wot  nmwr  adopted. 
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rather  tban  of  disobedience  in  him.  Georgia,  and  deserves  her  praise, 
A  bright  page  will  be  added  to  not  her  bitter  censure,  and  will  re- 
cur history,  by  the  full  narration  ceive  it,  we  are  sure,  when  there 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Colony  shall  be  placed  within  reach  of 
and  her  troops,  in  1740,  and  thewritersofthe  two  States  the  ma- 
again  in  1742,  when  the  Spaniards  terials  for  truly  estimating  those 
in  retaliation  invaded  Georgia  ;  whose  virtues,  noble  deeds  and  suf- 
when, contending  against  thedisas-  ferings  should  bid  us  refrain  from 
trous  effects  of  pestilence  and  con-  disparagements,  and 
flagration,  South   Carolina  in  her 

sorrow   and   weakness  could  well  *"  Id  mutnal,  well-beseeming  racks, 

have  adopted  the  words  in  Herod-  Mwch^all  oneway:  and  be  no  more 

Otus,  "the  Spring  is  stricken  from  Again«''S^uaintance.  kindred  and  al- 
our  year,**  and  yet  with  great  activ-  lies.** 

ity  she  prepared  for  the  help  of 


"  The  true  poet  is  he  who  finda  for  the  unirersal  thought  and  feeling  a  becom> 
ing  language.  He  appeals,  with  an  Instinct  peculiar  to  himself,  to  instincts 
which  are  common  to  the  race,  and  endows,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  power  of 
expression,  the  over-burthened  and  struggling,  but  hitherto  dumb  emotions.  He 
finds  that  voice  for  the  heart  which  not  only  unseals  its  fountains,  but  opens  the 
way  to  sympathies  which  have  their  fountains  also." 


**  I  look  upon  indolence  as  a  sort  of  suicide ;  for  the  man  i»  sufficiently  destroyed, 
though  the  appetite  of  the  brute  may  surytye.*^ 


"  What  men  want  is  not  talent — it  is  purpose;  in  other  words,  not  the  powerto 
achieve,  but  the  will  to  labour." 


**  He  who  is  indifierent  to  praise  is  generally  dead  to  shame." 
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THB   ANATOMT   OF   WORDS. 
NO.    I. 


No  department  of  knowledge  is  go  forth  as  his  own^  he  should  have 

so  much  neglected,  though  few  de-  pointed  out  the  error.    ^'Sincere** 

partments  are  so  interesting,  as  that  is  from  **sine  cera,"  it  is  true— but 

of  Philology.  In  our  own  country,  the   word  takes  its  origin    from 

the  ground  has  hardly  been  broken,  ^clear,  lu/uid  honey^  without  wax/* 

In  England,  the  quaint  conceits  of  ^  Furniture,  without  wax,"  is  far* 

Home  Tooke,  in  the   celebrated  fetched,  and  ridiculous  in  the  high- 

"•  Diversions  of  Purley,*'  and   the  est  degree. 

floofl  of  trash  in  support  of,  or  in  The  author  gives  notice  of  an- 
opposition  to  this  book,  opened  a  other  book,  soon  forthcoming,  upon 
Dew  era  in  the  annals  of  literature,  the  **Unworked  Mines  of  the  En- 
Trench,  in  two  snaall  works  glish  Language."  We  ar^  glad  to 
on  the  "  Study  of  Words,"  and  hear  of  it,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
**  English,  Past  and  Present,"  has  be  more  worthy  of  his  scholarship 
ina«ie  some  valuable  contributions  than  the  one  whioh  we  now  have 
to  this  subject.  But  the  great  hot  under  review.  We  are  forced  to 
bed  of  learning  on  this,  as  on  al-  confess  that  these  *'  Rambles "  are 
most  every  other  branch,  is  6er-  superficial,  fanciful  and  unphilo- 
many.  He  would  confer  credit  sophical.  Nay,  there  is  even  an 
upon  himftelf  and  good  upon  others,  approach  to  what  is  vulgarly  yclept 
who  would  translate  the  works  of  ^*  clap-trap,"  in  some  portions  of 
J.  Grimm,  Bopp,  Vater,  <kc.  the  book — as  though  the  author 
Mr.  Swinton's  book  has  some  had  sacrificed  his  scholarship  and 
interesting  (acts  strung  together,  in  dignity,  to  tickle  the  palates  of 
what  he  calls  **  Rambles."  By  the  those  who  love  simply  the  inge- 
way,  we  join  issue  with  him,  in  the  nious.  For  example,  page  141  : 
very  first  step  he  makes  in  these  ^News"  is  matter  brought  from  all 
wanderings  through  the  woods  and  quarters  — N(orth),  E(ast),  W(est), 
fieldsof Language.  Recommences:  S(outh),-*NEWS  The  author  un- 
^'John  Sterling  records,  that,  questionably  knows  that  this  is  not 
when  about  nine  years  old,  he  was  tne  origin  of  the  word — and  this 
struck  that  the  word  sincere  was  de-  explanation  is  just : — (shall  we  say 
rived  from  the  practice  of  filling  up  it!) — ^A  little  trick  of  ingenuity, 
flaws  in  furniture  with  wax,  whence  After  all,  however,  **  Rambles*' 
'^sine  cera"  came  to  mean  pure,  not  are,  properly  enough,  discursive 
vamped  up."  and  unconnected.  The  ^^working 
It  is  possible  that  the  author  of  mines"  is  a  very  different  thing, 
does  not  endorse  the  mistake,which,  and  we  shall  expect  a  very  differ- 
though   excusable  in   a  boy  nine  ent  book. 

▼ears  old,  would  be  unpardonable       We  purpose  to  devote  a  few 

m  a  writer  upon  Philology.    If  he  short  articles  to  a  consideration  of 

did  not  mean  to  let  the  derivation  the  subject  of  words — their  moral- 

*  Rambles  among  Wordi,by  Wm.  Swintoo.    New  York  :    Charles  Soribner. 
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ity,  their  hifttory  and  their  pecu-  might  be  overlooked  bj  a  ''pitying 

liar  individuality.*  heart  ?^' 

Ar  far  as  any  knowledge  of  the       Dean  Trench  cites  another  most 

innate  fitness  of  words  to  express  beautiful  example  of  this.     We  all 

the  ideas  which  they  represent  is  tnow  that  Tribulation  is  an  instra- 

concerned,  men,  generally,  might  ment,  in  God's  hand^  of  brinjjing 

be,  just  as  well  as  not,  disciples  of  many  a  man  to  serious  reflection, 

the  phonetic  art.     A  word  is,  to  ^ho  (>oM  be  moved  in  no  other 

most  people,  a  simple  sound,  con-  ^^y.     Qur  interest  in  the  word  is 

veying  to  the  eye  or  ear  a  distinct  increase.  1  ten-fold,  upon  noting  this 

idea,  it  is  true,— but  bearing  with  history  of  its  origin.     The  Latin 

it  no  more  reason  why  it  was  cho-  threshing-machine  was  called  trib- 

sen  for  this  purpose,  than  do  the  ulum,  from  tero,  to  rub,— possibly, 

bellowing  of  bulls,  the  barking  of  from  the  Greek,  rfijSw.     The  pro- 

dogH,  the  mewing  of  cats,  or  crow-  ©ess  by  which  the  threshing  was 

ing  of  cocks,  show  why  these  sounds  accomplished  was  called  tribulalio. 

are  made  to  make  known  certain  a.  very  natural  figure  of  speetth  ap- 

emotions.  pl^ej  \\^^  name,  significant  of  the 

And,  yet,  there  is  a  peculiar  fit-  separation  of  wheat  and  chaff  to 
ness  in  words, — there  is  a  reason  those  dispensations  of  God's  Prov- 
why  each  sound  was  selected  to  idence,  whereby  the  good  and  use- 
represent  its  i^ea.  This  fitness  and  ful  in  our  nature  is  separated  from 
this  reason  has  been,  in  countless  the  evil  and  worthless*  A  word 
instances,  lost, — but  the  fact  that  slip|)ed  from  our  pen,  in  writing  the 
they  have,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  above  sentence,  replete  with  moral 
survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  interest,  viz :  Providence.  None 
neglect,  shows  that,  whether  known  but  the  student  of  Philology  per- 
or  unknown,  every  word  has  its  ceives  that  Providence  and  Pru- 
own  authority  for  assuming  the  dence  are  really  the  same  word, 
representation  of  its  complimentary  Providentia,  Prouidentia,  (U  and  V 
idea.  being  interchangeable    in  Latin,) 

There  is,  indeed,  a  deep  and  ab-  Prudentia,  come,  alike,  from  Pro, 
eorbing  moral  interest,  connected  ^fore,  and  Video,  to  tee ;  •*  to 
with  the  study  of  words.  How  /brrtw,*!— and  this  i^  in  truth,  char- 
greatly  would  the  force  and  appro-  a^^terislio  of  both  Providence  and 
priateness  of  many  a  term  be  in-  Prudence,  the  one  being  a  divine, 
creased,  could  we,  in  every  instance,  *^®  <>^^«^  *  human  attribute, 
convey  along  with  it  the  genuine  We  all  suffer  Pain,  and  we  all, 
stock  from  which  it  sprang.  Our  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are 
Bibles,  for  example,  tell  us,  that  made  to  suffer  Punishment  Few 
*^  Blessed  are  the  Merciful,  for  they  are  aware  of  the  intimate  relation- 
shall  receive  mercy," — and  we  all  ship  existing  between  these  two 
pray  for  mercy — but  what  is  it  >  words.  They  are,  both,  deri\  ed 
Mercy  is  derived  from  ^  Misericor-  from  the  Latin,  Poena,an  indemnifi- 
dia,"  which  is  compounded  of  Mis-  cation^  (Greek  IIoiuij,  quit-money^ 
ereo,  to  feel  pity,  and  Cor,  the  Now,  what  else  is  Punishment 
Heart-Mercy,  then, is *Hender-heart-  than  an  indemnification  rendered 
edness," — and  for  what  would  we  for  our  misdeeds  ?  And  is  not 
sooner  pray  than   that  our  sins  Pain  too  often  the  indemnification 

*  We  hftT«  borrowed  the  divinon  of  our  safaiieet,  eii/y,  from  Trench  on  Words. 
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rendered  to  Nature  ibr  our  impra-  and  holding  up  his  hands  both  to- 

dence  ?                                     "  getlier  between  those  of  his  Lord, 

The  respective  spheres  of  bus-  who  sat  before  him ;    pnd  there 

band  and  wife,  in  the  present  icon-  professed  that  **  he  did  became  hie 

oolasdc  age,  are  in  great  danger  of  man  from  that  day  forth,  of  life, 

being  mutually  transposed.     But  limb,  and   earthly   honour,"   and 

the  truth-telling  words  will  always  then  he  received  a  kiss  from  his 

point  the  husband,  as  being   the  lord.     Which   ceremony  was  de- 

houee-band,  the  band  or  bond  by  nominated  "•  Homagium,"  or  Man* 

which  the  parts  of  the  household  hood,  by  the   Feudists,  from   the 

are  bound  together,  more  than  this  stated   form    pf   words,  ^^devenio 

that  the  wife  has  her  department  vester  homo." 

of  duty  allotted  to  her  by  the  con-  Mr.  Swinton  notes  4  singular  in* 

atitution  of  her  name,  which  is  from  stance  of  the  altered  signifioAtion 

the  Saxon "Wif,"  akin  to  "Wefan,"  of  a   word  in  the   term    ♦•Imp," 

to  weave  !  which  is  now,  to  say  the  best  of  it, 

•  There    is  no    more  interesting  a  very  questionable  designation  by 

phase   of  the  morality  of  words,  which  to  distinguish  an  individual 

than  is  shown  by  the  changes  in  — ^the  word  being  commonly  con- 

their  meaning.  Words  which  once  ceeded  to  be  the  peculiar  property 

represented    narroiess    or   worthy  of  the  children  of  Satan.    Siiaks- 

ideas,  have  become  the  indices  of  pear  uses  it  to  mean  ^^  Son,"  for 

hurtful  or  unworthy  ideas,  and  vice  instance : 

versa :  **Vilain,"  for  instance,  from  uSaTe  thy  grace,  King  H»l,  my  royal 

the  Latin,  ^^Villa,"  wiis,  at  one  time,  Hal, 

merely  a  Peasant     It  would  be  a  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most 

J         "^                   •         A  *         II  royanrap  of  fame." 

dangerous  expenment  to  call  every  ^ 

Peasant,  now,  a  ^^Villain."  And  Spenser,  too,  speaks  of  the 

On  the  other  hand,  ''Worship"  Muses,  as  being 

was.  once,  simnlv  a  title  of  resnect. 

o,          .     ,  .f /.  ,,  ,         .        r     ,  "Sacred  imps,  that  on  Faruasso  dwell," 

The  terminal  '•'sMp   has  the  signi-  ^                                   ' 

fication  of  **offic«,  position  or  con*  We  tremble  to  think  what  would 

dition"  of  the  word  to  which  it  ia  be  the  consequences  to  the  hardy 

aonexed.    Thus,  Professorship    is  bumpkin,  who  would  ask  a  fash- 

the  office  of  Professor,  Stewardship  ionable  lady,  as  to  the  health  of  her 

is  the  position  of  a  Steward,  and  imps  ? 

so   Worship  is  the  condition   of  ^'Vocation"  brings  with  it  a  train 

^Worth."    This  meaning  of  the  of  interesting  thought  ^'Vocation" 

word  still  survives  in  the  expres-  is  a  man^s  ^'callingy    But  what  is 

aion,     "Your    Worship."      Now,  his   •'calling?"    It  is  that  trade, 

however,  this  term   has   become  pursuit,  or  profession,  to  which  his 

sublimated  and  etherialized  to  de-  natural  fitness  and  unbiassed  desire 

note  that  homage  which  we  pay  calls  him.    Bearing  this  in  mind, 

to  our  Maker.  how  sad  a  picture  does  the  world 

"  Homage,"   of  which  we  have  around    us    offer    to    our    gaze  I 

just  made  casual  use,  is  explained  Everywhere  we  see  men  with  no 

by  the  following  quotation  from  '^vocation."    They  ha^e  had  their 

Blackstono :  '*  calls,"  but  they  have  turned   a 

"The  Vassal,  or  Tenant,  upon  deaf  ear  to  the  summons.     While 

investiture,  did,  usually,  "homage"  everv  other   portion  of  this   vast 

to  his  Lord ;  openly  and  humbly  mechanism  of  the  universe  is  busy 

kneeling,  being  ungirt,  uncovered,  at  its  appointed  task,  they  alone 
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are  drones.    Besides  this,  alas  I  we  ily  along  the  dasty  highway  of 

see  those  who  have  left  unheeded  Life  in  other  men's  callings, 

their  own  ^^calls,"  and  answered  to  So  much   for  the  Morality  of 

'^calls''  made  upon  others.    These  Words.      Many  a   good    sermon 

are  they,  who,  to  use  a  ooromon  might  be  preached  from  these  sim- 

expression,  have  ^missed  their  vo-  pie  texts,  which  are  daily  upon  oar 

cations,'' — who  are  plodding  wear-  lips  and  so  seldom  in  our  hearts. 


LINB8. 

I  may  be  happy,  what  is  that  to  tk$e  f 
I  may  be  troubled,  therefore  let  Die  be ! 
At  least)  O  World  I  the  secret  U  with  me. 

I  coret  pleasure, — I  will  have  my  fill ! 

Fetch  me  the  wine  cup!  prithee.  World !  be  stlU ! 

Should  I  be  better,  did  I  heed  tkf  will  ? 

I  see  a  glory  beckoning  me  alar ; 

I  see  the  glory,  may  not  reach  the  star ; 

My  path,  O  World !  it  is  not  thine  to  bar. 

I  would  be  poor ;  and  poor,  I  scorn  thy  prate ; 
I  would  be  rich,  which,  in  thy  tongue,  is — gjeai  ; 
In  either  case,  I  choose,  not  thoUf  my  fate. 

I  toil,  or  do  not  toil ;  nor  thy  decree 

Mf  tasks  shall  set!— I  am  mfsdf,  and  free, 

And  not,  O  World!  what  thou  would'st  have  me  be. 
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NO.  IX. 

Bear  Housb,  Dec.  185~.  tie  slope,  to  the  threshold  of  de- 
My  dear  Paul:  dining  years ;  it  confesses  to  many 
My  wife  protests  you  have  the  a  folly,  many  an  indiscretion ;  nay, 
soul  of  a  philosopher,  or  you  never  to  much  that  calls  for  sincere  re- 
could  discourse  so  touchingly  of  pentance;  hut  may  it  not  hope, 
gray  hairs.    In  the  innocent' sim-  that  somewhat  of  these  may  be  re- 

{)Hcity  of  her  truthful  nature,  a  phi-  deemed  on  the  down-hill  side,  and 

oeopher  is  a  mysterious,  vague,  in-  its  leg,  or  e*er  it 
definable — something;  some  grand  ««Sh-ft 

agglomeration  of  sublime  essences,  i„,o  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon," 
manifesting  itself  '*in  the  style  of 

gods.''  be  permitted  to  imprint  some  foot* 

It  is  all  in  vain  I  make  a  push  marks  in  the  path  of  rectitude  and 

at  their  stern  inflexibility  of  nature,  usefullness. 
their  obstinate  insensibility  to  the       Youth   and  age,  my  Paul,  aro 

touching  appeals  of  inspiration,  and  more  than 
the  comforting  lessons  of  faith;  all  «*      *     j.  i 

in  vain  that  I  r«K)rtto  therf*0«««  Dream.ng  on^'SoA."      """        " 
et  nulla,  or  plead  the  cunning  logic 

of  the  fellows,  always  leaving  their       When  our  pows  are  besprinkled 

followers  groping  in  the  thick  fogs  o'er  with  the  silvery  badge  of  hon- 

of  infidelity,  and  the  dusk  of  eter-  ourable  eld,  and  our  flame  of  life 

nal  mystifications.    She  has  read  lacks  oil,  heaven  preserve   to  us 

Plato,  and  was  not  Plato  a  philos-  enough   of  heat,  to  scorch    those 

opher?  and  all  who  talk  and  rea-  who  would  make  us  **to  be  the 

son  like  Plato,  are  they  not  philos-  snuff  of  younger  spirits;"  memory 

ophers?     Appreciate,  my   friendi  and   heart  enough,  to  cheer  and 

your  exaltation.  gladden  each  other,  over  many  a 

For  .my  part,  I  regard  the  ap-  pleasant  reminisctence  of  long  ago. 
proach  of  gray  hairs  with  no  feel-  One  of  these  shall  be  the  recol- 
mg  of  disconsolation.  In  the  ret-  lection  of  our  voyage  and  adven- 
rospect  of  life  I  behold  a  youth,  tures  on  the  Danube,  between  Vi- 
past,  it  is  true,  forever,  and  all  irre-  enna  and  Linz.  Let  me  refresh 
claimable;  while  the  prospect  only  your  mind,  in  the  words  in  which 
discloses  the  uncertam,  undefined  I  presented  some  of  the  incidents 
imagery,  of  a  mysterious  future ;  to  the  edification  of  my  wife  the 
but  that  youth  has  been  cheered  by  other  evening : 
many  an  hour  of  sunshine ;  and  ^  We,  that  is,  Paul  and  I,  made 
many  a  sweet  voice  has  whispered  our  way,  early  one  morning,  to  the 
ofenduringcon^olations  and  hopes,  dilapidated  quarter  of  the  Jeuden 
not  bounded  by  life's  narrow  hori-  Platz,  to  take  post  for  Nussdorf, 
zon;  its  pathway,  sometime  un-  the  port  of  Vienna  on  the  Danube, 
even,  has  wound  through  many  a  The  small  Austrian  steamer  ^Jo- 
lovely  vale,  and  down  many  a  gen-  hann"  was  in  waiting  on  our  arri- 
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yal ;  we  were  aoon  aboard  and 
under  way ;  and  as  is  the  wont  of 
travellers  on  steamboats,  gave  our- 
selves up  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  ever-varied,  ever  shifting  scene. 

The  scenery  of  the  Danube,  be- 
tween Vienna  and  Linz,  in  some 
portions  flat  and  tame,  like  the 
Lower  Rhine,  rises  in  others  to  a 
defifree  of  grandeur  and  romantic 
beauty  rarely  equal le<],  presenting 
alternately  scenes  of  su<rh  fearful 
wildness,  views  of  such  enchanting 
beauty,  and  pictures  of  such  utter 
and  oppressive  loneliness,  that  the 
mind  becomes  fairly  overtasked, 
and  wearied  with  the  variety  of  its 
impressions.  Dense  forests  of  black 
pine  clothe  the  mountains  to  their 
very  summits,  and  the  sole  visible 
witness  of  man's  presence  from  the 
creation,  is  found  in  the  gray, 
weather-beaten  shells  of  castles 
long  Ago  deserted,  perched  here 
and  there,  upon  apparently  inac- 
cessible crags,  wh'ose  halls  once 
echoed,  dbc.,  &c.,  and  whose  vacant 
walls  only  serve  to  enhance  the 
desolation  of  the  scene.  Solitude 
seems  to  reign  supreme  genius,  anfi 
feel,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  and  if 
the  thing  be  possible,  its  own  lone- 
liness." 

Prudence  here  suggested  I  should 
pause  for  a  little  space. 

'*The  ruins  of  these  old  feudal 
strongholds,  whose  history  and  as- 
Bocistions  carry  us  back  to  the 
stirring  legends  of  the  Robber 
Knights,  constitute  a  main  charac- 
teristic and  accessory  to  the  beauty 
and  romanceof  the  stream.  About 
half  way  to  Linz  the  river  becomes 
very  tortuous;  in  one  particular 
vicinity,  which  I  recall,  the  steamer 
beaded  to  all  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, within  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles;  thus  boxing  that  instrument, 
to  use  a  nautical  phrase. 

Among  the  variety  of  ruins,  the 
castle  of  Durrenstein  is,  perhaps, 
the  moat  interesting ;  at  least,  when 


viewed  through  Anglo-Saxon  eyes: 
crowning  a  precipitous  pinnacle  of 
granite,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, it  offers  nothing  but  a  few  re- 
mains of  old  discoloured  walla,  a 
battlemented  tower,  blairkened  by 
time,  and  portions  of  the  donjon 
keep,  to  mark  the  prison  of  Ckeur- 
de  lion.  While  striving  to  gain  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  feet  of  bis 
imprisonment  there,  I  almost  imag- 
ine<i,  with  the  aid  of  vivid  fency- 
tng,  I  heard  through  the  stillness 
around,  the  echo  of  the  faithful 
BlondePs  minstrelsy.  Aggstein,  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  in  position, 
and  in  much  better  preservatioo, 
was  one  of  the  ten  castellated  for- 
tresses, held  by  the  redoubtable 
robber,  Hadmor  of  Neuring. 

*He  must  have  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  his  line,'  re- 
marked my  wife. 

^Yes,  and  it  was  not  without 
some  involuntary  feelings  of  con- 
cern, that  we  placed  our  bands  upon 
our  pockets,  as  we  passed  by  his 
ancient  haunts.' 

In  the  midst  of  very  grand  scen- 
ery, we  passed  the  stately  Benedic- 
tine Convent  of  M5lk,  its  long  gray 
walls,  crowning  an  eminence  of  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  water.  It 
was  here  Napoleon,  always  with 
an  eye  to  the  commissariat,  found 
a  Rufiiciencv  of  wine  stored  in  the 
cellars,  to  supply  his  army  for  the 
space  of  several  weeks,  with  the 
moderate  allowance  of  25,000  qts. 
per  diem.  Do  not  look  increilii- 
lous,  the  figures  are  authentic.  But 
what  jovisl  souls,  and  free  drinkers 
those  honest  Benedictines  must 
have  been. 

One  of  the  loveliest  moons  thai 
ever  looked  forth  from  a  serene 
sky  was  shining  upon  the  scene,  aa 
we  entered  the  haunted  vicinity  of 
the  Strudet  and  Wirbel,  and  the 
noble  gorge,  through  which  the 
river  pours  its  rushing  waters  upon 
them.    No  portion  of  the  Danube^ 
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save  the  celebrated  pass  in  Walla-  ^  Tea,  Pradeoce,  suob  devotion  as 

obia,  between  Oreova  and  the  Iron  always  springs  from  ignorance,man- 

Gate,  surpasses  this  in  grandeur;  aged  by  the  cunning  craft  of  pi  iestly 

nor  is  tliere  any  natural  scene,  of  avarice.' 

'whif^b  I  am  aware,  more  calculated  '  But,  SimonZ-^with  considerable 

to  captivate  and  enchain  the  ap-  emphasis,  my  wife  did  not  like  to 

1>reciative  eyeandmind,  orbemore  see  her  idea  spoiled — *I  say  the 

astingly  impressed.  In  the  descent   idea  is,  very .' 

of  the  Strudel,  the  waters  fall  in  a  It  was  plain  to  ^ee  she  had  fully 

rapid  of  three  and  one*half  feet  in  resolved  on  maintaining  herpoint, 

eighty,  boilinir,  foaming  and  surg-  about  the  idea,  po,  interrupting  her, 

ing  over  the  hidden  rocks.     I  was  I  merely  remarked,  *at  all   events, 

reminded  of  Schiller^s  noble  line :  Paul  and  1  paid  our  feta  without.  I 

'tJndes  wallet  und  tiedet  und  brausset  fear,  fully  appreciating  the  extent 

und  zischu'  of  the  deliverance.' — 

As  the  boatmen  approach   the  We  had  among  onr  fellow  voya- 

whirling  waters,  they  offer  up  a  geurs  a  most  interesting  personage; 

prayer,  following  a  time-honoured  none   other    than    Maria    Louisa, 

custom,  for  a  safe  paraage ;  and  no  duchess  of  Parma.    She  was  ac- 

sooner  have  thev  cleared  the  vortex  compnnied  by  a  suite  of  several  la- 

of  the  Wirbel,  than,  in  evident  an-  dies  of  rank,  and  a  half-dozen  mill- 

•wer  to  their  petitions,  a  little  bark  tary  officers.     A  square  of  carpet, 

is  seen  putting  off  from  a  chapel  on  stretched  upon  the  after-deck,  was 

the  shore,  bearinir  a  priest  and  an  occupied  by  the  party, in  a  sociable- 

image  of  the   Virgin;  the  priest  circle;    we    commoners,  standing 

making  a  direct  appeal  to  all  for  a  grouped  around,  both  talking  and 

small  fee,  in  consideration  of  their  making  observations  when  the  same 

preservation could   be  done  •  without    offence. 

*Is  it  not  a  very  pretty  idea?'  Yon  know  one  of  the  penalties  of 
interrupted  my  wife;  '  like  the  an-  being  great,  is  to  be  stared  at;  and 
^el  of  Mercy,  coming  to  l>earaway  it  is  remarkable,  with  what  equa- 
te heaven  our  grateful  offerings  of  nimity  and  sweetness  of  temper 
praise,  for  deliverance  from  the  they  bear  a  degree  of  it,  that  would 
whirlpool  of  sin  and  wickedness.'  arouse  a  commoner-mortal  to  re- 
It  was  now  my  turn  to  rei'om-  sentment.  We  regarded  her  with 
mend  a  short  pause  to  my  wife.  thatinterest  that  attaches  to  all  that 
^ The  idea,' I  rejoined,  Hs  pretty,  bore  relation  to  the  great  hero, 
and  interesting  enough  for  asu|)er-  She  was  plain  in  style;  in  manners 
stitious  age  and  people  ;  but  imag-  and  conversation  easy  and  uneere- 
ine  a  Yankee  captain,  after  a  pas-  monious;  tall,  and  well  formed  in 
sage  over  the  St.  Lawrence  rapids,  person,  and  of  erect  carriage ;  her 
or  a  gauntlet  race  of  a  thousand  hand  was  small,  white  and  taper- 
miles,  among  the  impending  snags  ing,  foot  pretty  and  aristocratic ; 
and  sawyers  of  the  Mississippi,  eyes  large,  and  light  blue,  expi ess- 
rounding  to,  in  a  fit  of  gratitude,  to  ing  gentleness;  features  ^ regular, 
deposit  a  contribution  for  his  safety  bearing  a  somewhat  resigned  ex- 
and  deliverance  with  mortal  man  pression. 

in  a  skiff.'  'And    how   was  she    dressed!' 

'Ah,  but  dearSimon,  these  Yan-  asked  Prudence,  with  the  curiosity 

kees  are  such  a  reckless,  irreverent  peculiar  to  the  sex. 

race,  and  this  comes  of  a  devotional  'Ah,  yes.     You  vrill  be  glad  to 

spiriu'  know  I  paid  especial  attention  to 
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that  point.  She  was  attired  in  a  tion  was  high-born,  gushing,  kil- 
gown  of  Antwerp  blue,  dotted  with  ling;  which,  when  done,  was  fin- 
white,  cut  flowing,  and   training,  ished. 

and  brought  together  in  plaits,  and  ^I  should  sapiiose  so,  of  oonrw;  * 
alternate  gathers,  at  the  cincture ;  said  P.,  not  caring  to  have  me 
a  small  gusset  was  stitched  in  be-  think  she  could  not  compose  a  flut- 
hind,  and  fell  with  tabs  pointed  ter  with  the  best  of  them :  but  pri- 
over  the  insertion  ;  the  boddice  was  vately,  Potter,  she  was  still  hank- 
cut  high  in  the  neck,  and  sloped  ering  over  that  matter  of  the  litde 
behind  to  an  abbreviated  coat  tail ;  bark,  and  her  idea, 
the  sleeves,  ribbed  and  banded,  were  An  early  hour,  Mrs.  Oninter,  I 
in  the  1^  of  mutton  style;  a  neat,  resumed,  found  us  courting  slumber 
plain  collar,  and  lace  cuffs  clasped  in  various  parts  of  the  cabin;  as 
with  gold  bracelets,  finished  off  the  men,  I  mean  : — in  point  of  gemler, 
extremes ;  I  remarked  that  her  there  was  but  a  single  exception, 
pocket  was  gored  diagonally  across  Tlie  vivacious  Dutch  damsel,  whom 
the  seam.  On  her  fingers  were  we  had  met  a  few  days  before  at 
several  beautiful  rings,  on  one  of  Baden,  protesting  the  superior  ac- 
which  Paul,  with  his  eye-glass,  comroodations  of  our  cabin,  and 
could  make  out  N.  B.,  which  stood*  clothing  herself  in  woman's  pre- 
as  we  supposed,  for  Nota  Bene.  rogative,  to  do  whatslie  would,  and 
I  forgot  to  mention,  that  in  her  sometimes  what  she  would'nt,  or 
suite  were  three  little  curly  lap  should'nt,  decided  to  make  her  bed 
dogs,  white,  wooly  and  sore-eyed,  among  us,  and  made  it  accordin^y. 
No  incident  worthy  of  note  occurred  Now,  in  those  lands.  Prudence, 
among  the  party,  who  passed  the  there  is  none  of  that  *self*abnega- 
time  in  one  continuous,  uninter-  don  on  the  part  of  gentlemen,  to- 
rupte<l  flow  of  conversation,  (in  wards  the  weaker  sex,  so  com mend- 
wni(;h  faculty  I  am  inclined  to  think  able  among  us,  and  which  women 
the  Germans  surpass  all  other  na-  never  seem  to  appreciate  al  its 
tions,)  until,  in  a  moment  of  incon-  right  value ;  there,  every  man  looks 
sideration  and  forgetful Iness,  and  to  his  own  rights;  every  man  for 
all  oblivious  to  the  presence  of  maj-  himself,  and  the  de'il  take  the  la- 
esty,  one  of  those  little  animals  was  dies,  seems  to  be  the  rule.  Each 
guilty  of  an  in«lis<3retion  of  a  tri-  hangs  tenaciously  to  whatever  he 
fling  nature,  which  gave  occasion  secures  of  good;  and  if  it  had  been 
to  an  imperial  scream.  We  bad  for  us  to  have  violated  tlie  estab- 
never  heard  one  before ;  it  was  a  lished  customs,  wq  should  have 
most  interesting  sound;  a  sound  arisen  in  our  night-gowns  at  once, 
not  easy  of  imitation.  Thecircum-  on  this  occ^ision,  and  offered  the 
stance  also  caused  a  fluttering  fair  intruder  our  beds,  with  many 
among  the  ladies,  which  was  any  bows.  As  it  was,  she  spread  her 
thing  but  unrefreshing  to  the  sim-  sheets  where  she  could,  and  with  a 
plicity  of  our  republican  ideas,  memorable  self-possession,  deposnt- 
They  did  not  flutter.  Prudence,  as  ed  her  fair  fonn  between  them, 
you  have  seen  ladies  flutter ;  you  Now,  Grunter,  my  dear,  had  never 
have  no  true  idea,  I  am  sorry  to  seen  such  things  in  his  own  coun- 
say,  of  the  nature  of  a  real  flutter  ;  try  ;  but  having  been  alwavs  an 
imitations  you  have  seen ;  for  all  advocate  of  the  utmost  ladtiMle 
ladies  do  flutter,  or  attempt  it ;  and  freedom  of  action  compatible 
with  what  success,  we  all  know;  with  propriety,  he  judged  her  ten - 
but  the  flutter  of  the  ladies  in  ques-  derly,  reflecting  that  customs  vary ; 


•  •  • 
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and  ber  act  might  either  demon-  On  we  ru&hed^in  the  grandest  con - 

strate  the  confident  respect   and  fusion ;  young  and  old,  night  caps 

protection  of  the  masculines,  or  the  and  night  shirts,  pell-mell,  crushing 

unsuspecting  puritj  of  the  femi-  and  elbowing  each  other  up  the 

nines.     However,  she  reposed  her-  narrow  staircase.    The  first  law  of 

self,  as  I  have  said,  her  bed  con  tig-  nature  prevailed  on  that  occasion 

uous  to  Paul's,  on  the  left  overall  other  considerations.   One 

So  still  did  she  lie,  so  deep  her  diminutive  German  gentleman,  in 
apparent  repose,  I  had  long  imag-  red  night-cap,  lost  his  equilibrium, 
ined  her  innocent  ideas  wandering  and  met  with  a  capsize  over  an  un- 
in  fairy  land.  But  who  can  pretend  lucky  bench:  he  lay  sprawling  on 
to  surmise  what  thoughts,  what  his  back,  with  legs  in  air,  calling 
schemes  are  obtaining,  under  femi-  lustily  for  help,  as  I  passed  over 
nine  night  caps?  Turning  her  his  prostrate  body, 
head  upon  her  pi  How  towards  Paul,  *  Why,  Simon!'  asked  my  wife, 
she  gave  him  to  understand,  with  compassionately.  Mid  you  not  stop 
utmost  nonchalance,  that  her  bed  to  help  him  ? ' 
was  so  hard  she  could  not  sleep.  My  dear,  under  ordinary  circum- 
The  information  caused  my  friend,  stances,  I  should  most  surely  have 
(who  himself  appeared  to  rest  un-  done  so;  my  feelings  so  prompted 
easy,)  to  execute  a  gallant  revolu-  me,  as  I  stepped  over  him ;  but 
tion  in  his  own.  In  the  animated  there  are  cases,  when  neighbourly 
conversation  that  ensued,  I  have  no  feeling  must  yield  to  emergencies ; 
doubt  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  this,  Mrs.  Grunler,  was  a  case'  of 
mitigate  the  rigours  of  which  she  emergency ;  it  was  necessary  to 
complained  ;  indeed,  knowing  his  emerge  from  that  cabin  at  all  Lax- 
disinterestedness  and  gallantry,  I  ards;  I  was  irresistibly  impressed 
am  prepared  to  maintain  that  point  with  the  necessity  of  investigating 
He  was  thus  assiduously  devoting  the  cause  of  that  tremendous  noise, 
himself  to  that  end,  when  the  small  If  the  Levile's  side  of  the  road  is 
hours  of  the  night  drew  on,  and  ever  justifiable,  my  dear,  it  is  when 
the  welcome  fingers  of  the  '^  sweet  one  is  awakened  suddenly  at  night, 
restorer"  drew  the  impenetrable  on  a  steamboat,  by  a  great  crash, 
curtains  of  oblivion  before  my  At  all  events,  so  impressed  were  all 
drowsy  senses.  with  the  idea  of  some  impending 

Iwasjustentering,in  my  dreams,  peril,  that  not  a  pair  of  trowsers, 

into  an  interesting  argument  on  the  nor  even   a  waistcoat,  was  to  be 

subject  of  lap-dogs,  with  the  Duch-  found  among  us.    Arrived  thus  on 

ess,  when,  at  2   o'clock,  I  recog-  deck,  all   around  was  tranquil  and 

nized  myself  sitting  bolt  upright  in  serene ;  and  the  placid  features  of 

bed,  but  half  awake,  with  a  posi-  the  man  in  the  moon  seemed  in 

tive,  yet  indistinct  impression  on  striking  contrast  with  our  agitated 

my  mind,  of  having  been  aroused  faces.    There  we  stood,  gazing  at 

by  some  tremendous  crash,  like  the  each  other  in  mute  astonishment, 

bursting  of  a  boiler, or  the  breaking  when  the  sudden  report  of  a  cannon 

of  machinery.    The  next  moment,  from  the  bow,  answered  by  another 

I^became  conscious  of  a  grand  rush  from  the  shore,  caused  a  simultane- 

of  white  garments  and  bare  legs  ous  vaulting  in  the  air,  and  speedi- 

towards  the  door  way.  An  instinct-  ly  convinced  each  one  of  the  nature 

ive  impulse  impelled  me  forward  and  cause  of  the  great  explosion : 

with  the    crowd,  who,  at    panic  they  were  saluting  the  passage  of 

apeed,  were  making  for  the  deck,  imperial  blood— at  the  same  in- 
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stant,  the  cold  night  wind,  which  sach  a  test  I  stood,  oonteinplat* 
we  had  not  felt  in  ourfri|rfat,  breath-  ing :  I  contemplated  her  profomid 
ing  a  northern  refrain  underneath  repose ;  I  contemplated  varied 
our  thin  apparel,  there  might  again  plans  of  operations ;  I  a-hemM,  but 
have  been  seen  a  grand  rushing  she  heeded  not ;  I  a-haw'd,  but  she 
and  flapping  of  the  white  regiment-  did  not  wake.  I  thought  of  many 
als,  as,  with  a  peal  of  laughter  that  things :  I  thought  the  affairs  of  S. 
roused  the  echoes  of  old  Danube,  Qrunterhad,in  the  course  of  events, 
we  retreated  to  our  beds  again.         probably  reached  a  crisis;  I  thought 

Paul  did  not  go  up;  he  was  of  addressing  her;  of  saying,  dear 
awake  when  the  gun  fired.  The  young  lady,  you  have  gotten  into 
circumstance  of  the  stampede  of  the  wrong  bed ;  I  thought  of  my 
that  night  will  probably  always  be  trowsers  beneath  her  pillow,  and  of 
nuts  to  him.    Indeed,  Prudence,  I   the  wallet  within  them  ;  I  thought 

must  own  there  was  some  roagnifi-   of  sharing  the 

cent  time  made  in  that  midnight  *  Why,  husband,'  broke  in  my 
charge  up  the  companion  way.  wife ;  'how  could ' 

That  my  reputation  for  selfpos-  That  is,  sharing  the — rewards — 
session  may  not  suffer,  there  is  one  that  flow  inwardly,  you  perceive, 
point  I  would  touch  upon,  by  way  from  kindly  deeds,  with  the  good 
of  elucidation,  to  wit.:  though  I  Samaritan,  and  abandoning  my  bed 
did  find  myself  running  with  the  to  her.  At  last,  feeling  something 
crowd,  and  did  forget  my  trowsers,  must  be  done,  that,  at  all  events, 
I  was  not  badly  scared  ;  my  move-  my  pocket  book  must  be  recovered, 
ment,  so  to  speak,  was,  as  one  might  resources  came  with  the  exigency 
say,  an  involuntary,  executed  in  of  the  case.  With  gentle  hand,  I 
demi-semiquavers.  pulled  away  at  the  border  of  her 

My  dear,  your  husband  has  been  cap,  at  the  same  time  skilfully  ab- 
in  some  scenes  both  by  land  and  stracting  my  pants  from  their  envi- 
sea;  scenes  that  have  stamped  their  able  place.  When,  stretching  my- 
impression;  but  never, he  will  ven-  self  upon  two  stools,  I  filled  up 
ture  to  say,  have  his  feelings  been  the  otherwise  uncomfortable  hiatus 
subjected  to  a  severer  shock,  than  with  speculative  meditations  on  the 
when  about  to  resume  his  bed,  he  mutability  of  mundane  matters,  and 
found  that  bed  in  the  amiable  ap-  so  passed  the  time  till  morning.^ 
propriation  of  a  juvenescent  young  My  dear  Paul  Potter,  such  are 
woman !  some  of  the  incidents  and  accidents 

'Why,  Simon!'  exclaimed  my  of  our  twenty-two  hours  excursion 
wife.  up  the  Danube  to  Linz.     Maria 

Excuse  him,  my  dear,  if  he,  even  LK>uise  and  suite,  including  the 
at  this  late  day,  betrays  some  little  three  woolv  dogs,  set  off  in  a  dris- 
agitation  when  the  subject  is  re-  zling  Dutch  rain,  in  'a  coach  and 
CAlled.  There  she  lay,  in  my  very  five,  to  the  booming  of  cannon ; 
place, serene,  tranquil,  and  resigned,   they  were  great  and  could  afibrd  iu 

'  What  on  earth  did  vou  do  ? '       We  contented  ourselves  with  a  re- 

Nothing.  I  was  already  over-  connaissanceofthe  typography  and 
done.  peculiar  defences  of  the  place,  and 

'  What  did  you  say,  then  ?'  a  sight  of  the  Dreifiiltigkeitssaule, 

Say,  child,!  was  dumb;  found-  whose  chief  peculiarity  consistain 
ered  in  the  organs  of  utterance,  its  name.  And  now,  if  I  have  given 
Never  before  had  Mr.  Grunter's  a  faithful  narrative,  if  I  have  re- 
tact  in  emergencies  been   put  to  called  one  remembrance    passing 
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away ;  if  there  ia  an^  disinterested  — ^and  jour  memory  ehall  be  em- 
sympathy  remaining  in  your  nature,  balmed  with  Egyptian  fondness,  in 
relieve  me !  O I  Paul  Potter  I  Oh  1  the  grateful  recollections  of 
tell  roe,  if  you   connived  at  that  Your  friend, 
young  woman's  inhabiting  my  bed  1  Simok  Gruntbiu 
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Magnolia  Cabin,  Dec.  1 85-.  it  is  an  incumbrance,  is  a  bond  to 

My  dear  Simon :  society  ;  and  a  man  without  one, 

I  have  laughed    heartily   over  especially  a  young  roan,  is   quite 

your  story  of  the  Danube,  in  which  ready  for  any  fun,  or  even  deviltry, 

1  was  but  a  roinor  actor ;  and  it  that   may   turn    up.     Without   a 

has  cured  my  wife  of  an  attack  of  trunk,  you  are  always  an  object  of 

the  blues, consequent  on  the  sudden  greater  scrutiny  to  police  officers, 

and  unexpected  demise  of  six  splen  and  I  came  near  being  arrested  in 

did  gobblers,  members  of  my  poul-  Geneva,  on  suspicion  of  being  the 

try  family.     I  confess  myself  to  a  man  who  had  Just  forged  a  draft 

grief,  which  returns  each  day  afresh,  for  a  million  of  francs.  The  rascal's 

when   I   behold  the    dish   which  name  was  actually   Potter,  (I  se- 

would  have  been  in  succession  the  cretly   congratulated   myself  that 

platform  of  their  triumphs,  or  ban-  the  fellow  drove  so  large  a  trade, 

die  the  knife,  the  well  sharpened  your  picayune  scoundrels  are  very 

blade  of  which  was  to  spreaa  that  contemptible,)  and  had  the  prefix 

platform  with  the  juicy  fragments  been  Paul,  I  should,  doubtless,  have 

of  the  lamented  dead.  kicked  my  heels  for  a  time,  per- 

As  you  have  made  us  merry  over  haps  in  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  with 

the  picture  of  your  adventures  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Leman  gurg- 

a  fair  fellow-traveller,  I  will  try  to  ling  poetically  overhead.     Luckily, 

amuse  you  with  the  incidents  of  a  his  ancestors  had  the  prescience  to 

passage  in  my  life,  in  which  I,  too,  call  him  John,  so  that  here  was,  to 

was  a  sufferer  under  female  influ-  begin  with,  a  variation  between  my 

ence.  passport  and  the  description  in  the 

You  were  not  the  companion  of  hands  of  the  police.    Then  he  was 

my  rambles  in  Switzerland,  and  we  five  feet  ten  inches,  while  I  stood 

have    often    regretted    it    Those  only  five  feet  seven  and  three-quar- 

rarobles  extended  through  six  weeks  ter  inches  in  roy  stocking  feet ;  and 

in   September  and  October,  184^,  you  may  be  assured,  Simon,  I  omit- 

and  were,  perhaps,  the  most  inde-  ted  to  "draw  myself  up^  on  thatoc 

pendent  period  of  my  life.     I  car-  casion.     To  complete  the  discrep- 

ried  no  baggage,  all  my  personal  ancy,  his  nose  was  retrouss6,  while 

gear  being  contained  in  a  small  mine,  (thanks  to  a  fence  rail  which 

carpet  bag ;  and  I  felt  utterly  irres-  early  broke  it)  was  decidedly  hump- 

ponsible  to  every  one  and  every  ed — aquiline,  if  you  chose  to   be 

thinff,  except  the  ^vagrant  act.'    A  classic ;  but  I  would  have  piled  Pe- 

trunk,  it  must  be  confessed,  while  lion  on  to  roy  Ossa  at  that  rooment, 
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and  could  have  seen  Mont  Blanc  reply '^felice^  to  my  stemntation ! 

oome  and  settle  there  without  an  At  Lugano,  whilst  awaiting  the 

effort  to  dispute  his  ^^claim."  arrival  ofthe  diligence,  I  walked. 

During  this  vagrant  interlude,  I  without  a  guide,  to  the  top  of  San 

fell  in  and  journeyed  with   a  Rus-  Salvatore,  which  is  2860  feet  high, 

sian  family,  as  I  have  heretofore  and  has  a  fine  panoramic  view  of 

told  you ;  but  though  I  have  hinted  the   Italian    Alps.      Wordsworth 

at  the  main  features  of  my  connex-  says  of  it :  **  The  ascent  is  toilsome, 

ion  with  them,  and  the  name  of  but  the  traveller  who  performs  it 

Katrina  has  sometimes  escaped  me,  will  be  amply  rewarded.    Splendid 

vou  are  not  in  possession  of  the  full  fertility,  rich  woods,  and  dazzling 

history  of  that  period,  as  I  shall  water,  seclusion  and  confinement  of 

now  proceed  to  sketch  it  to  you.  view,  contrasted  with  sealike  ex- 

A  circumstance  which  has  recently  tent  of  plain  fading  into  the  sky — 

come   to   light  has  somewhat  as-  and  this  again,  in  an  opposite  di- 

suaged  the  sense  of  self-condemna-  rection,   with    an   horizon   of  the 

tion  with  which  I  have  sometimes  loftiest  and  boldest  Alps — unite  in 

reverted  to  the  epoch  in  question,  composing  a  prospect  more  diver- 

That  circumstance  will  make  a  fit  sified  by  magnificence,  beauty  and 

conclusion  to  the  story  of  my  trav-  sublimity,  than  perhaps  any  other 

els.  point  in  Europe  of  so  inconsidera- 

Let  me  start  fair  from  Milan,  ole  an  elevation  commands."—* 
After  steaming  up  Lake  Como  to  [Wordsworth  must  have  designed 
Colico,  I  landed  on  returning  at  that  sentence  to  imitate  the  condi- 
Menaggio.  Hence  I  walked  across  tion  of  short  windedness  one  feels 
by  beautiful  pastures  and  ripening  at  the  top  of  the  ascent] 
vmeyards,  to  Porlazzo,  a  little  vil-  Hence  to  Bellinzona  by  vetturi- 
lage  surrounded  by  superb  scenery,  no,  and  had  an  Italian  for  a  fellow* 
on  Lake  Lugano,  where  I  had  sup-  passenger,  who,  learning  that  I  was 
per,  a  good  bed,  and  for  breakfast  an  American,  desired  to  know 
a  beefsteak.  I  came  near  having  whether  the  offspring  of  white  and 
to  eat  my  steak  without  mustard,  black  parents  were  usually  as  light 
because  I  persisted  in  asking  for  coloured  as  I  was !  A  Yankee  io> 
^  moutarde,"  whereas,  had  I  stuck  quirer  would,  I  suppose,  have  asked 
to  that  vernacular  you  so  laud,  and  me  bluntly,  whether  it  was  my  fa- 
asked  for  plain  mustard,  the  desired  ther  or  mother  who  was  ebony. 
"  mostarda  "  would  have  been  forth-  At  Bellinzona,  not  far  from  Lake 
coming  in  a  twinkling.  Maggiore,  I  took  the  diligence  to 

I  will  not  stop  to  dilate  upon  the  cross  the  St.  Gothard.   It  was  after 

Sandeur  of  the  scenery  here,  where  midnight,  and,  as  the  passengers 
e  mountains  in  the  gathering  took  their  places,  I  could  only  dis- 
twiiight  seemed  to  overhang  the  cover  that  there  were  ladies  among 
water.  Hence  I  rowed  over  the  them,  and,  as  I  judged  from  the 
clear  bosom  of  the  lake  to  Lugano,  voice,  at  least  one  young  lady.  The 
the  boldest  views  encompassing  me.  morning  light  found  us  approach- 
It  was,  doubtless,  the  fresh  mom-  ing  the  magnificent  defile  of  the 
ing  air  that  made  me  sneeze  hear-  Dazio  Grande,  where  the  Ticino 
tily  as  we  glided  along ;  but  was  it  wends  its  way  through  the  Monte 
the  custom  of  the  country,  or  a  de-  Piottino.  The  sun,  which  shone 
tire  to  increase  thereby  the  huona  in  through  the  fflass  and  awok« 
mafia,  that  made  both  the  boatmen  me,  rested   on   the  features,  still 
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fixed  in  tbe  calm  of  sleep,  of — of —  you,  Longfellow,  I  owe  you  one  for 
let  me  out  with  it  at  once — of  my  that  comparison.) 
destiuy,  the  fair  Katrina.  Fancy  Here  the  magnificent  scenery 
a  lily,  swaying  in  the  morning  air,  through  which  we  were  passing, 
and  nodding  its  head  to  the  breeze,  for  a  while  diverted  my  thoughts, 
and  you  will  have  some  faint  no-  and  interrupted  my  observations  of 
tion  of  Katrina  yielding  her  grace-  my  vis-a-vis.  Crossing  thrice  the 
ful  form  to  the  undulations  of  the  foaming  current  of  the  Ticino,  the 
vehicle,  and  bobbing  her  lovely  road  was  carried  by  arches  and 
face,  over  which  a  truant  ringlet  bridges  along  the  steep  face  of  the 
strayed,  to  its  joltings.  One  plump  cliff,  far  above  the  bed  of  the  water, 
little  hand,  encased  in  dove-coloured  A  few  miles  farther  the  road  thread- 
gloves,  (there  was  one  bright  yel-  ed  the  Val  Leventina,  and  after- 
low  spot  on  it — how  the  trifling  wards  the  Val  Stelvedro,  once 
circumstance  starts  up  before  me —  guarded  by  towers,  the  foundations 
where,  doubtless,  a  drop  of  vinegar  of  which  are  more  than  eleven  cen- 
from  her  yesterday^s  pickle  had  turies'old.  Here,  in  1799,  six  hun- 
fallen  on  it,)  rested,  loosely,  in  the  dred  Frenchmen  (always  splendid 
leathern  strap  at  her  side;  while  fellows  at  a  fight)  kept  at  bay  three 
the  other,  from  which  the  glove  thousand  grenadiers  under  Suwar- 
had  parted,  reposed  its  delicacy  on  row,  and  afterwards  made  good 
her  lap,  whenever  the  uneasy  mo-  their  retreat.  Next  we  came  to 
tion  of  the  lumbering  vehicle  per-  Airolo,  where  the  inhabitants  have 
mitted  it  to  be  quiet.  I  vowed  I  their  airy  dreams  nearly  four  thou- 
would  kiss  that  pretty  hand  some  sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
time  soon,  for  my  route  was  op-  sea.  A  rock  near  the  summit  of 
tional,  and  I  could,  if  I  chose,  fol-  the  pass  bears  the  characters,  **Su- 
low  wherever  the  hand  led.  There  warrow,  victor,"  in  large  letters,  to 
was  no  ^^airdrawn  dagger"  in  it,  to  record  his  success  thus  far  up.    It 

five  fearful  potency  to  its  spell ;  was  near  this  point  that  this  old 
ut  a  bewitching,  rosy  plumpness  heathen,  foiled  by  the  fire  of  the 
illumined  it,  more  magnetic  than  French  riflemen,  posted  behind 
all  the  brilliancy  of  the  aurora  bo-  rocks  and  trees,  caused  a  grave  to 
realis.  A  pair  of  saucy  lips,  just  be  dug — the  old  hypocrite — and 
parted,showed  that  the  unconscious  lying  down  in  it,  declared  his  res- 
sleeper  had  a  set  of  fine  teeth,  olution  to  be  buried  on  the  spot 
which  had  only  to  be  put  in  motion  where  "his  children,"  a  precious 
to  do  execution  on  swain  or  sweet-  brood,  had  been  repulsed, 
meats.  In  the  opposite  corner,  We  had  passed  the  Hospice  at 
mamma  was  bestowed ;  at  least,  I  the  top,  near  seven  thousand  feet 
judged  of  the  relationship  from  the  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Ander- 
resemblance — a  resemblance,  yet  a  matt,  a  village  nestled  deep  in  a 
contrast.  She  was  fat,  while  Kat-  valley,  and  protected  from  the 
rina  was  slender.  Katrina^s  com-  thundering  avalanches  by  a  scanty 
plexion,  though  blooming,  was  growth  of  forest  on  the  mountain 
delicate,  while  in  mammals  face  side  above  it ;  the  Devils  Bridge, 
the  rose  predominated  to  a  surpri-  under  which  runs  the  Reuss,  roar- 
sing,  though  healthy  extent.  Yet  ing  and  fretting,  which  was  once 
she  was,  doubtless,  so  I  said  to  my-  bridged  by  the  spears  and  sashes 
self^  **  the  heaven  out  of  which  the  of  Suwarrow's  Cossacks ;  and  we 
tremulous  star  was  born."    (Thank  were  approaching  Wesen  with  the 
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Tenfelstein   (Devilstone)  in  tiffbi,  tbe  accidents  of  wbich  gaTe  me  con- 
when  an  incident  occurred,  which,  fidence  that  if  the  diligence  did  not 
by  bringing  me  prominently  before  upset  from  its  velocity  we  sbouid 
the  public,  made  me  at  once  an  ac-  come  out  all  riglit.     I  shifted  my 
quaintance,  and  soon  an  intimate,  seat,   however,  instinctively,  from 
with  my  neighbours.  the  precipice,  and  recollecting  that 
An  unusual  acceleration  of  the  mamma  occupied  the  same   side 
motion  of  the  hitherto  sedate  vehi-  within,  my  spirits  rose.   Round  flew 
cle  made  roe  look  ont,  and  I  saw  the  leader — ^for  it  was  a  spike  team, 
that   there  was  something  wrong  with  a  powerful  gray  on  the  lead — 
somewhere — the  horses goingfaster  and  the  heads  of  the  wheel  horses 
and  faster  down  a  somewhat  rapid  hung  over  the  precipice ;  but  the 
descent,  and   the   lines    dangling  stout  gray  did  his  work  beautifuliyf 
from  the  footboard.    A  glance  suf-  and   he  ded  well   into  the  bank, 
ficed  to  show  that  Jehu  was  proba-  while  his  eyes  started,  and  his  nos- 
bly  drunk,  certainly  asleep.    The  trils  expanded   with   the    sudden 
violent  jolts  of  the  vehicle  had  by  fright.    The  right  wheel  just  grased 
this  time  alarmed  the  occupants,  the  edge  of  the  rock,  from  which 
and  a  scream  or  two  from  mamma,  the  splinters  rattled  down  its  face, 
rose  into  a  general  chorus,  in  which  and  I  am  sure,  Simon,  that  the  left 
"the  cry  of  females  shrill"  predomi-  wheels    rose  six  inches    off   the 
Tiated.    Something  had  to  be  done,  ground.     Be  sure  I  leaned  well  in- 
you  will  agree,  and  that  something  wards,  and  blessed  that  fat  mamma 
quickly,  when  I  tell  you  that  we  inside,  whose    avoirdupois  turned 
were  approaching  a  turn  in  the  the  scale  in  our  favour.     A  level 
road,  round  a  ledge  of  rock,  down  space  soon  enabled  me  to  bring  the 
whose  sheer  descent  we  might  very  diligence  to  a  halt,  and  I  descended 
possibly  be  tumbling  in  a  few  sec-  from  the  box  a  hero, 
onds.     To  scramble  through   the  How   Katrina^s    sofi  blue  eyes 
door,  and  along  the  edge  6f  the  drooped  as  she  spoke   her  grateful 
carriage  to  the  driver^s  seat,  was  acknowledgments  of  my  services, 
easily  done;  to  tuck  hiin  into  the  These,  of  course,   I   treated  with 
boot,  choking  him  by  the  way,  was  nonchalance ;  but  I  give  you  my 
not  a  necessary,  but  a  very  satis-  word,  Simon,  I  did   not   feel  tbe 
fiLoiory  performance;  to  gather  up  rein  cut  my  Jefl  hand  to  the  bone, 
the  lines,  and  get  the  horses  under  as  I  brought  the  leader  round  ;  nor 
command,  was  but  an  instinct ;  but  do  I  recollect,  though  I  must  have 
to  check  a  heavily  loaded  diligence,  heard,  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate 
and  a  team  of  lumbering,  ill  bar-  driver,  whose  head  had  got  under 
nessed  horses,  so  as  to  make  them  my  foot,  and  afforded  a  paint  (Pap- 
turn  a  sharp  corner  on  a  road,  not  put  for  it.     Mamma's  fat  hands, 
very  wide,  and  just  now  as  steep  as  still  trembling  with  fright,  stanched 
a  house-roof,  (so  it  appeared  to  me)  the  blood  and  bound  up  the  woniid 
without  going  over  the  ed^of  the  on  my  hand  with  Katrina's  kerch- 
dark  looking  gulf,  whose  bottom  I  ief,  (I  have  it  yet, Simon, heighho!) 
could  not  see,required  both  strength  that  charming  girl   standing   bj, 
and  skill.     The  horses  were  now  pale  and  sympathising.    Papa,  a 
(sorely  against  their  will,  I  think,)  nearty,  middle-aged  German,  te- 
at full  gallop,  and  the  turn  not  fifty  visiting  the  scenes  of  his  youth, 
yards  off,  so  I  let  them  go,  and  gave  clapped  me  on  the  back  with    a 
myself  up  to  a  survey  of  the  ground,  ''Donnerwetter!  but   that  was    a 
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cloBe  shave, — aod  when  we  get  the  boy  who  brought  a  souirrel 
down  to  Altdorf  we'el  crack  a  bot-  from  a  very  high  tree,  yet  cried  in 
tie  of  real  Johannisberger  to  yonr  fear  of  being  'kicked  by  his  daddy," 
good  health  and  spunk,  young  because  he  had  not  hit  the  little 
trieBd.  Saprement ! — and  you  must  animal  in  the  head, 
ooroe  to  Riga,  and  see  me  and  Kat-  By  the  side  of  her  mule  I  walked 
rina,mu8*ntbe,Eatty  ?  Poor  little  up  the  Rigi,  and  made  grave  geo- 
thing,  you  are  almost  dead  with  logical  surmises  on  the  naglefiue^ 
being  seared.  Cheer  up,  mine  squeezed  out  of  the  mountain's 
vrouw  1  and  let's  get  at  that  basket,  side,  and  witty  remarks  on  the  pa- 
and  sit  down  here  to  eat,  while*that  tient  animal  that  bore  her  along  so 
drunken  lout  of  a  driver  is  getting  safely  to  the  Culm.  The  mists  that 
himself  sobered,  and  the  horses  perversely  enveloped  the  view  at 
are  blowing/'  Papa  was  a  sound,  sunrise  next  morning,  found  us 
sensible  fellow,  who  always  said  shivering  over  the  superb  expanse 
good  things,  and  I  never  made  a  that  spread  far  away  beneath  us, 
better  lunch  in  my  life.  But  poor  blending  water,  village,  and  fertile 
little  Katrina's  appetite  had  been  plain.  But  our  equanimity  was  un- 
spoiled. Not  so  mamma's,  who  ruffled,  depending  as  it  did  on  causes 
grew  calmer  in  proportion  as  the  beyond  the  disturbing  influences  of 
oold  chicken  pie  grew  less.  earth,  air  or  water,  and  the  cool 
After  this  little  adventure,  our  morning  air  served  but  as  a  pretext 
acquaintance  progressed  rapidly,  to  adjust  her  shawl  more  carefully 
and  I  was  looked  on  as  one  of  the  to  her  rounded  figure.  Dangerous 
party,  and  consulted  in  all  the  trav-  companionship,  you  will  say,  Simon, 
ellingand  sojourni eg  arrangements*  and  so  thought  I,  but  too  tempting 
I  will  not  stop  to  tell  you  how  to  be  thrust  aside, 
swiftly  time  passed  in  this  new  and  As  we  ambled  down  the  mount- 
agreeable  oompanionsbip,  amid  the  ain  side,  with  pretty  cascades  pat- 
exciting  scenery  of  Switzerland,  tering  around  us,  I  surprised  her 
Katrina  was  now  by  sympathy  and  with  a  recitation  of  "  Excelsior," 
parity  of  years  my  constant  com-  which  she  had  never  heard,  and 
panion  in  the  little  side  excursions  then  told  her  of  our  lover-poet, 
to  be  made  from  the  immediate  line  whose  pictureof  Interlachen,  where 
of  travel.  At  the  foot  of  the  St.  we  proposed  going,  we  should  have 
Gk)thard,  we  stopped  for  a  couple  an  opportanity  of  verifying.  I 
of  hours  in  the  village  of  Altdorf,  would  sit  at  her  feet  and  read  Hy- 
illustrated  by  the  virtues  of  Tell  perionto  her  there,  and  dream  my- 
and  the  vices  of  Geesler,  (if  vice  self  to  be  the  love-stricken  hero. 
can  illustrate.)  A  short  time  be-  Never  did  £cilipse  make  better 
fore  we  entered  the  village  we  had  time  than  I  was  making,  though  I 
crossed  the  stream  in  the  vale  of  was  running  as  I  thought,  poor, 
Schachen,  where,  it  is  said,  the  blind,  not  to  say  vain  mortal,  over 
hero  lost  his  life,  in  attempting  to  the  course  alone.  Together,  we 
rescue  a  child  during  an  inunda-  mourned  over  the  fate  of  Goldau, 
tion.  I  told  Katrina  as  we  strolled  buried  deep  beneath  a  mountain 
to  the  spot — marked  by  a  fountain,  slide,  forty  years  before;  and  we 
with  statues  of  the  good  archer  and  mingled  our  sighs  over  the  memory 
his  son,  where  the  apple  was  shot  of  the  happy  hearths  the  mountain 
from  the  boy's  head->of  the  skill  of  had  overwhelmed.  ''  The  grass 
our  Eentuckians  with  the  rifle;  and  grows  green  over  the  places  that 
made  her  laugh  over  an  anecdote  of  once  knew  them,"   says  Katrina, 
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pensively,  '^and  tbe  flowers  are  the  spirits  of  the  mountMO  sang  hk 
their  tombstones.*'     Poetical  girl !    lallabj. 

How  I  longed  to — no  matter  now.  How  fascinating  is  the  grand  sol- 
Gray  hairs,  Simon,  have  sobered  itude  of  these  moantains,  and  how 
my  feelings,  and  are  the  tombstones  exhilerating  their  summer  air. — 
of  buried  years,  (to  apply  Kate's  We  had  ^parted  half  broken  heart- 
metaphor)  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  ed,**  at  the  Staabbach,  at  3  P.  M., 
appreciate  fully  the  emotions  of  and  at  *I  o'clock  I  was  at  Grindel- 
youth,  as  it  is  to  impress  on  a  dream  wald,  fourteen  miles  over  the  moun- 
the  reality  of  waking  life.  tains,  sustained  by  the  bracing  air 

It  seems  like  dream-life  now  to  of  these  heights.  The  next  day  I 
think  how  we  walked  in  that  golden  loitered  along  over  the  Great  Schei- 
time,  ^'  by  the  margin  of  fair  Zu-  deck,  deviating  in  the  descent  to 
rich's  waters," — how  we  crossed  the  look  at  the  blue  glacier  of  Rosen- 
Rhine  at  Schaffhaussen — how  we  lani,  where  it  stretches  over  the 
lingered  over  the  pleasures  of  In-  fallsof  the  Weisbach. 
terlachen,  and  looked  up  to  the  At  Meyringen  the  fair  Katrina 
sheet  of  spray,  like  a  falling  snow-  awaited  me,  and  listened  to  the 
cloud,  that  floats,  rather  than  falls,  story  of  my  mountain  walk,  while 
over  the  precipice  of  the  Staub-  she  wished,  like  Desdemona,  that 
bach.  heaven  had  made  her  a  man,  that 

As  the  party  could  not  possibly  she  might  have  shared  my  joum^ 
make  the  passage  of  the  Wengem  and  my  pleasures,  (she  would  have 
Alps,  and  the  Great  Scheideck,  I  tasted  some  Kirschwasaer  then.  Si* 
yielded  reluctantly  to  the  call  of  mon,  that  made  the  tears  come  into 
ambition,  and  as  they  made  the  my  eyes ;  the  limpid  '*  mountain 
more  quiet  tour  to  Meyringen  by  dew"  at  Loch  Katrine  was  a  trifle 
the  carriage  road,  I  stoutly  breasted  to  it.)  Reunited,  we  visited  Berne, 
the  mountain  with  my  guide,  turn-  and  sallying  out  from  our  quarters 
ing  back  as  I  mounted,  to  see  the  at  the  Falcon,  (which  I  remember 
white  cataract  I  had  just  stood  be-  chiefly  for  its  unblushing  device, 
neath  dwindle  to  a  thread  and  wa-  viz :  a  falcon  devouring  a  lamtb, 
ving  in  the  distance.  Two  days  I  emblematic,  no  doubt,  of  the  rela-^ 
walked  onward,  stopping  at  one  tion  of  landlord  and  traveller)  we 
time  to  place  my  foot  on  the  glac-  saw  Bruin,  the  pet  and  patron  of 
ier  at  Grindelwald,  while  I  lunched  the  canton,  at  his  poblic  qaarterai, 
on  the  green  grass  at  its  verge —  and  beheld  his  effigy  paraded  hj 
again  to  sit  down  under  the  shadow  the  town  clock,  on  the  zei^locheft" 
of  the  Jungfrau  or  the  Eigher,  to  thurm^  (pronounce  that  if  you  can} 
listen  to  the  silence  which  was  only  Murray  thus  describes  the  wonders 
broken  by  the  fUint  noise  of  the  of  this  mechanism  :  ^*A  minnte 
distant  avalanche,  like  the  thunder  before  the  hour  8trikea,fir8t  awood- 
of  far  off  artillery ;  anon  to  dine  at  en  cock  appears,  crows  thrice,  and 
a  chalet  on  chamois  just  slain,  flaps  his  wings ;  and,  while  a  pap- 
while  the  hunter-landlord  told  the  pet  strikes  the  hours  on  a  bell,  a 
story  of  his  last  adventure,  and  de-  procession  of  bears  issues  out,  and 
scribed  the  fall  of  his  comrade  the  passes  in  front  of  a  figure  on  a 
week  before,  from  the  fearful  crag,  throne,  who  marks  the  hours  by 
whither  his  daring  had  prompted  gaping  and  lowering  her  sceptre.** 
him  to  follow  the  fleet  though  timid  From  the  terrace  above  the  Aar, 
quarry.  No  eye  save  that  of  the  known  as  the  Platform,  we  paused 
eagle  would  ever  see  his  grave,  and   long  to  look  at  the  glorious  pano- 
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rama  of  the  Bernese  Alps,  where  ^^imion"  was  tofoHowin  the  foot- 
pinnacle  after  pinnacle,  the  Eigber,  steps  of  Napoleon,  and  penetrate 
the  Moencfa,  the  Schreckhorn,  the  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy. 
Finster  Aarhoni,  the  Junglrau,  She  said  there  was  a  little  lake  by 
reached  and  mingled  with  the  her  father^s  house  near  Riga,  and  a 
clouds.  Alas!  the  thoughts  that  little  bridge  spanned  it,  and  the 
struggled  in  the  bosom  of  your  water  beneath  us  reminded  her  of 
friend,  as  he  looked  forth  at  that  it.  I  vowed  in  the  inmost  recesses 
never-to-be-forgotten  scenery,  with  oi  mj  heart,  that  our  two  faces 
his  fair  companion  by  his  side,  are  should  be  mirrored  in  those  same 
as  irreclaimable  as  the  lost  remains  waters  of  which  she  spoke,  even  as 
of  that  poor  chamois  hunter,  whose  they  were  now  looking  up  at  us 
grave  was  amid  its  measureless  from  the  classic  wavelets  that  rip« 
depths.  pled  below.    An  interesting  tSte-a- 

But  I  am  stretching  my  person-  t^te  was  impending,  but  the  mom- 
alities  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  ing  sun  was  growing  warm,  and 
epistle,  and  perhaps  beyond  those  mamma  was  impatient  to  return, 
of  your  patience,  and  so  I  will  try  What  memories  crowd  upon  me 
to  hasten  to  the  conclusion.  From  as  I  write  thy  name,  historic  Gen- 
Berne  we  shaped  our  coui'se  for  eva!  The  blue  waters  of  the  swift 
Geneva,  passing  through  Fribourg,  Rhone,  and  the  magnificent  wash- 
where  I  beard  the  grandest  music  ing  house,  dispensing  soap-suds 
I  ever  dreamed  of — ^from  its  splen-  into  them.  Diodati,  a  white  speck 
did  organ  of  near  eight  thousand  across  the  water  amid  green  foliage 
pipes.  At  Bulle  we  tasted  its  chief  — my  morning  walk  to  F-erney — 
staple,  Gruyere  cheese ;  and  cross-  an  opera,  some  steep  streets,  watch- 
ing the  Vevayse,  descended  the  ro-  es,  jewelry,  huge  dinners  at  the 
mantio  heights  above  Vevay. —  hotel  des  Bergues,  Calvin,  the  Re- 
Hence  we  visited  the  renowned  formation,  the  cime  of  Mont  Blanc, 
castle  of  Ohillon,  and  stood  in  the  all  mingle  together  in  a  confused, 
dungeon  of  Bonnivard,  the  dreari-  yet  not  unpleasant  whirl ;  and 
nees  of  all  of  which  little  corres-  amidst  all,  giving  unity  to  the  pic- 
ponded  to  our  expectation.  The  tnre,  and  harmonizing  the  distract- 
castle  was  unaccountably  near  the  ed  mass,  floats  a  figure  in  lilac,  a 
shore,  and,  spite  of  our  imagina-  straw  bonnet  and  cashmere  shawl, 
tion,  the  dungeon  looked  habita-  Dear  Katty !  heighho !  It  is  ten 
ble,  and  the  water  not  at  all  threat-  years  ago,  Simon, 
ening.  Those  performances  on  the  You  see,amt^o  mu>,  I  dally  with 
part  of  Chilton  were  hardly  accord-  the  denouement^  and,  perhaps, 
ing  to  contract,  you  will  allow,  trifle  with  your  good  nature.  But 
Simon.  I  cannot  a  second  time  easily  sever 

^  Coming  events  cast  their  shad-  the  graceful  tie  that  binds  me  to 
ows  before,"  was  in  my  mind,  as  I  that  airy  figure.  Another  para- 
stood  on  the  little  draw  which  graph,  and  it  may  be  gone,  never 
connects  the  castle  with  the  shore,  to  return,  forever  I  Ah  I  Simon, 
and  looking  down  into  the  water,  have  mercy  on  my  dream, 
thought  I  saw  the  sorrow  of  com-  At  last  the  eventful  evening 
ing  separation  settling  in  thought-  came,  one  of  a  month  of  such,  save 
fullness  on  the  fair  brow  of  Kat-  that  it  was  to  have  no  successor, 
rina  ;  for  Geneva  was  to  be  the  I  was  to  leave  by  daylight  in  the 
limit  of  our  companionship.  Their  morning  to  visit  Mont  Blanc,  whose 
route  lay  towards  Paris,  whilst  my   summit  was  as  high  up  as  my  heart 


WM  low  dowo.  I  cannot  now  re-  ing  coftlj  along  the  oorridor  in  the 
call  all  the  doings  of  that  eventliil  ewlj  twilight,  and  slopping  at  m 
evening,  nor  would  it  be  profitable,  door,  whieli  opens  without  knodc- 
I  think  we  went  en  fanuUe  to  the  ing.  A  delieate  hand  q>pean 
theatre,  and  had  an  ice  afterwards,  through  it,  which  Paul  ei^eriy 
and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Katri-  seises,  and,  on  his  knees,  ooveia 
tta*s  Toice  was  ineffablj  sweet  as  with  kisses.  Perhaps  the  door  is 
we  lingered  in  the  moonlight  on  opened  a  little  wider,  and  Paul  li- 
the bridge.    As  mamma  and  papa  ses  from  his  knees,  and .  Bnt 

strolled  on,  there  may  hare  been  a  the  door  is  cloiied  again,  with  sonse- 

slight  derangement  of  the  shawl,  in  thing  like  a  sob,  and  Paul,  his  face 

adjusting  which  there  was  proba-  covered  with  his  hands,  turns  to 

bly  a  displacement  of  the  bonnet,  confront  alone,  as  he  feels,  a  world 

caused  by  the  rim  of  my  beaver,  from  which  sun  and  stars,  and  all 

which  had  no  business  so   near,  that  give  light  and  beauty  to  it, 

(but  I  had  gotten  above  the  hand,  have  just  been  obliterated. 
Simon)  and  so  on.  Ah  !   Paul  I  Paul  I    I  saw  you 

We  arrive  at  last  at  the  hotel  next  day,  with  a  smiling  face,  e«t  a 
Bergues,  ascend  its  steps,  and  are  at  hearty  dinner,  and  drink  a  bottle 
the  door  which  is  to  shut  her  from  of  Chablis,  at  the  ^Couroune"  at 
my  sight  Mamma  ssys  I  must  Ghamonni;  and,  with  unparalelled 
come  in,  and  papa  says  ^^hnapps,**  wickedness,  I  know  you  told  the 
always  a  delicate  attention.  The  little  Swiss  chambermaid,  who 
schnapps  are  taken,  and  11  strikes,  came  to  the  piaaea  where  joa 
The  crisis  has  come.  Mamma  were  lazily  smoking  your  cigar  af- 
shakes  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  ter  dinner,  that  she  was  *'  ravis- 
and  I  must  be  iure  to  be  at  Riga  sante."  This  within  thirty-six  hoots 
by  the  middle  of  June  next  Of  after  you  had  lost  all  you  h^d 
course  I  shall-— the  delusion  miti-  dearl  Will  you  dare  again  to  say 
gates  the  pain  of  parting.  There  ^^frailty,thy  name  is  woman!"  Bat 
IS  a  younger  sister,  whom  I  kiss  let  me  do  him  the  grace  to  say« 
affectionately.  Papa  says  **Sapre-  that  at  night,  before  he  blew  oat 
raent  1  I  want  you  just  to  ride  his  light,  or  said  his  prayera,  he 
'Hans,*  (his  favourite  horse.)  Don-  opened  a  little  volume,  and,  as  I 
nerwetter  I  if  you  only  handle  him  looked  over  his  shoulder,  kissed  a 
as  you  did  that  grey,  no  girl  in  Riga  tiny,  auburn  ringlet,  and  airbed 
can  stand  you."  The  old  fellow's  very  heavily,  and  muttered  some- 
eyes  are  moist  as  he  speaks  so  thing  which  sounded  like  ^dear 
cheerily.  Katrina  is  the  last  to  Eatty,"  and  snored  in  five  minates 
say  farewell,  and  is  standing  at  the  after  1 

head  of  the  stairs,  as  she  gives  me  *****••*** 
her  plump  little  hand.   The  colour        As  you  know,  I  never  went  to 

palpitates  in   her  cheeks,  as  our  Riga.    I  came  home,  and  the  Mez- 

eyes  meet,  for  the  last  time — and  ican  war  having  broken  out,  I  bad 

she  is  gone.    Mamma  and  papa  enough  to  occupy  all  my  thoagkls 

cover  her  retreat   with    renewed  for  two  years  to  come ;  and  what 

**  lebe-wohl."    Two  heavy  hearts,  with  Mexicans,  yellow  fever, 

(flatter  yourself,  vain  Paul  that  you  salt  rations,  I  returned  at  the 

are,)  sink  to  sleep  that  night  in  the  of  that  time,  thin  in  flesh, 

hotel  des  Bergues.  meagre  in  enthusiasm.    Did 

Did  I  dream  it?    I  see  a  figure,  Riga  fever  ever  possess  me 

wondrously  like  that  of  Paul,  steal-  you   will   ask !    One  cannot  tell 
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what  infloeiice  idleness,  peace,  and  him  to  pitch  by  the  Falls,  while  he 

good  feediDg,  might  have  had  on  does  up  bis  hunting.    You  must 

an  inflammable, and, despite  (he  ev-  come.    Papa  talks  of  you   every 

idence  of  the  'K^ouronne,''  a  not  timel8eehim,andKorIoffen8witch 

inconstant  heart,  bad  I  not  received  is  getting,  I  fear,  a  little  jealous  of 

a  piece  of  information,  which  I  my  praises  of  you.     (He^s  got  ra- 

will  impart  to  you  in  confidence,  ther  the  advantage  of  me,  though.) 

One  morning  the  mail  brought  me  Come  before  the  end  of  August,  and 

a  long,  narrow,  boldly  superscribed  receive  the  hearty  congratulations 

letter,  covered  with  foreign  post-  of  your  friends,  and  especially  of 
marks.    I  opened  it,  and  leisurely  K.  W.  KoRLOFFRNSWiroH." 

read  as  follows :  p.i  S.— Little  Finny,   the  little 

"Riga,  June,  1848.  girl  you  used  to  romp  with,  has 

To  the  Highborn  Oapt.  Potter,  gro'.n  «P  ^}^.  »  ^^7  pretty  and 

Ac  Ac   Ac   Ac  ^®^*  behaved  girl,  and  never  fares 

-.     „  .     ,     Ur  '!      *'      *'  of  talking  about  you.    She  has  the 

Dr.  Fnend :  We  have  seen  your   ^^^^y^    %^  „^/  ^^  „3  ^^  I^^,. 

name  in  the  papers,  at  least,  Papa   ^^^^^  '^^^^^  ,^^  ^         ^  ^n. 

said  't  was  yours,  though  dreadful-   ^^^^^^  ^    j^^,^  ^K^  K  « 

ly  mufalated.   You  were  among  the 

wounded  at  a  great  battle  in  South       So,  so,  Elatty,  I  am  to  pass  through 

America.    (Bless  her  little  heart,   the  family.    Perhaps,  Finny  will 

she  was  never  aBalbi.)     It  is  now   turn  me  over  to  No.  3.    Certainly, 

three  years  since  you   promised   Til  stop  to  see  you  the  very  next 

papa  to  come  and  see  us,  and  ride   time  I  visit  the  Czar. 

^Hana,'  and  my  husband  (the  italics       But  I  never  saw  Riga,  greatly  to 

are  mine)  is  as  anxious  to  see  you   the  regret  of  Finny,  I  donH  doubt, 

asweallare.    (The  deuce  he  is ;    and  certainly  of  papa,  whose  heart's 

the  anxiety  is'nt  mutual.)    We  live   desire  would  have  been  gratified  if 

near  papa,  and  I  have  a  little  boy   I  had  once  backed  "Hans;"  and 

and  girl,  and  we  have  called  the   Pm  sure  he  would  have  given  me 

little  girl  Paulina  after  you.  (Well   Finny,  and  Hans  into  Uie  bargain, 

done,  Eatty,  my   heart  softens.)   if  it  depended  upon  himself.    Bat 

The  boy  papa  insisted  on  calling   the  gods,  you  are  aware,  had  some- 

Willsprung — you  surely  havn't  for-  body  else  in  store  for  me. 

gotten  that  it  is  his,  and  was  my       You  see,  Simon,  it  was  foreor- 

name — ^so  his  name  is  Willspmng  dained  we  two  should  part  at  Mu- 

Gemrfleisch  Eorloffenswitch.  nioh  to  reunite  in  Rome,  because  I 

I  write  this  to.  remind  you  of  had  a  mission  to  ftilfill  in^witaer- 

your  promise,  and  send  it  by  my   land,  in  which  I  was  to  be]the  sole 

cousin,  (who  dropped  it,  cousinlike,   male  performer. 

in  the  poetoflSce.)    He  is  goingto       I  sincerely,  but  diflldently,  hope 

New  York  to  hunt  buffalo.     We   that  this  infliction  will  not  disqual- 

see  by  the  map  that  there  is  a  ooun-   ify  me  from  writing  myself^  as  uraal, 

try  called  Buffalo  near  Niagara  y^     fnend 

Falls,— -do  you  remember  Schaff-  ' 

hausen  ? — and  he  takes  a  tent  with  Paitl  Pottbr. 
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SVBNTIDB. 

Now  slowly  sinks  the  crimson  Sun  to  rest, 

And  gilds  with  parting  beam  the  distant  spires ; 
With  glory  fills  the  chambers  of  the  west. 

And  decks  the  cloud  in  robes  of  tinted  fires; 

While,  slanted  far,  like  long  drawn  golden  wires, 
Through  the  dark  foliage  gleam  his  farewell  rays  j 

Red  glows  his  light  upon  the  dusky  pyres, 
And  Ashley's  purpled  wave  its  tribute  pays, 
Reflecting  from  its  depths  the  rich  and  softened  blaze. 

Where  the  dark  pines  uplift  their  summits  proud, 

With  plaintive  moan  and  melancholy  sighs 
September's  breeze  prolongs  its  notes  aloud, 

And  then,  in  soft  Eolian  murmur  dies. 

Dim  looming  forth,  the  dark  old  forests  rise. 
And  o'er  them  now  in  gathering  volumes  rolled, 

Steals  the  slow  mist ; — far  on  the  plain  it  lies. 
Mantling  the  scene  within  its  shadowy  fold, 
And  through  It  feebly  shines  the  moonbeam,  faint  and  cold. 

As  thickly  fall  the  twilight  shades  around. 

And  Night  begins  her  gloomy  sceptre  sway, 
From  yon  old  ruined  pine  with  ivy  bound. 

The  lonely  owl  hoois  forth  his  nightly  lay ; 

With  rapid  sweep  the  night-hawk  seeks  his  prey, 
Beating  the  air  with  shrill,  discordant  cries  ; 

In  changing  flight  the  beetle  wings  his  way, 
And  through  the  gloom  in  eddying  circles  flies ; 
Hoarse  croaks  the  frog,  the  bat  his  dusky  pinion  plies. 

Thus  comes  the  evening  hour,  the  hour  of  thought  j 

The  time  when  Memory's  scattered  host  convenes 
Within  its  temple,  and  the  soul  is  fraught 

With  crowding  images  of  bygone  scenes. 

When,  most  of  all,  calm  meditation  weans 
The  soul  from  grossness  and  the  weight  of  clay ; 

And  all  subdued,  the  musing  spirit  gleans 
From  fields  whose  verdure  long  hath  passed  away, 
Remembrance  sweet,  and  calls  forth  freshness  from  decay. 

Then,  Solitude  no  more  is  loneliness, 
And  Silence  speaks  with  many-sounding  tongue. 

For  themes  of  other  days  the  soul  possess, 
And  voices  sing  to  us  as  once  they  sung. 
And  Memory  sweeps  aside  the  dimness  hung 
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0*erfar  and  fadinf^  years ;  and  through  thegloonii 
Summoned  erewhile  the  dusky  g^ves  among, 
Long-buried  forms  their  garb  of  earth  resume, 
And  Vacancy,  itself,  grows  peopled  from  the  tomb. 

I  love  thy  spell,  O  fair-expanding  dawn, 

With  all  thy  witchery  of  dew  and  song ; 
Oft  from  thy  beauty  hath  my  spirit  drawn 

A  'heart  to  strire  amid  the  busy  throng. 

But  as  the  hours  their  onward  march  prolong, 
Cambered  and  weary  with  the  toiling  tide^ 

I  yearn  to  tread  thy  quiet  paths  among 
And  feel  thy  soothiogs  to  my  bosom  glide, 
With  Rest  and  Thought  thy  sweet  companions,  Eventide. 


HONNST. 

I  thank  you,  kind  and  best  beloved  friend. 
With  the  same  thanks  one  murmurs  to  a  sister, 
When,  for  some  gentle  favour,  he  bath  kissed  her, 

Less  for  the  gifts  than  for  the  love  you  send, 
Loss  for  the  flowers,  than  what  the  flowers  convey ; 

If  I,  indeed,  divine  their  meaning  truly, 

And  not  unto  myself  ascribe  unduly, 

Things  which  yon  neither  wish  nor  care  to  say, 

Oh !  tell  me,  is  the  hope  then  all  misplaced  ? 

And  am  I  flattered  by  my  own  affection  ? 

But  in  your  beauteous  gift  methought  I  traced 
Something  above  a  short-lived  predilection, 

And  which,  for  that  I  know  no  dearer  name, 

I  designate  as  love,  without  love's  flame. 
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HASAKHBLLO. 

Most  of  US  have  heard  and  per-  ceived  as  well  as  giTen  acts   of 

haps  admired  the  airs  which  gave  kindness  and  of  sympathy — men 

the  opera  of  Masaniello  such  a  wide  like  Hans  Andersen  the  Dane,  the 

spread  popularity.    Few  of  us  are  French  La  Martine,  and  the  autlior 

aware  that  the  story  on  which  that  of   Dr.    Antonio.     What  is    tlie 

drama  is  founded  is  one  of  the  most  Italian  to  them  ?     A  creatnre  full 

romantic  and  astonishing  events  re-  of  all  the  kindliness  of  a  noble  na- 

corded  in  the  history  of  modem  ture ;  one  to  love  and  to  be  loved  ; 

times,  nay,  of  any  times.  one  whom  it  is  a  blesung  to  have 

The  Italian  appears  to  ua  under  known,  and  whose  gentle  virtues 

a  manifold  aspect     We  find  him  can  never  be  effaced  from  onr  mem- 

abroad,  a  man  of  education  and  ory.    This  is  the  Italian  of  thoee 

refinement,  adroitly  guiding  the  des-  who  know  Italy, 

tinies  of  a  powerful  State.    He  sus-  Naples,  the  scene  of  the  niae 

tains  himself  by  means  of  agencies  days  tragedy  of  Masaniello,  is  one 

and  influences  unseen  and  mvste-  of  the  most  remarkable  capitals  of 

rious ;  and  while  utterly  unable  to  Europe.    The  metropolis  of  a  State 

excite  sentiments  of  afiection,  he  which  hardly  figures  in  the  States 

inspires  fear,  not  unaccompanied  system  of  Europe,  and  the  seat  of 

with  hatred.     Heis  a  wily  Italian —  neither   commerce    nor  roanufiic* 

such  was  Mazarin,  such  Catharine  tores,  it  is  one  of  the  most  popa- 

di  Medici,  and  such,  at  an  imraeas-  lous  cities  of  Europe— ^situated  on 

urable  distance  below  them,  were  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  with  the 

Concini  and  Oampobasso.  graceful   but  threatening  form  of 

At  home,  the  Italian  is  a  mys-  Vesuvius  at  its  head,  studded  with 

tery.    The  descendant  of  the  rulers  Islands,  whose    green    sides    mir- 

of  Europe,  he  is  unable  to  govern  mounted  with  the  reddish  browa 

himself,  or  to  defend  his  land  from  soil  peculiar  to  thatr^on,  hamio- 

the  rule  of  the  hated  stranger.   The  nize  so  sweetly  with  the  azure  blue 

subject  of  a   priest,   himself   the  waters  of  the  gulf,   with  smiitog 

creature  of  a  conclave  of  priests,  or  villas  and  villages  scattered  on    aO 

the  abject  dependant  of  a  foreign  its  coast,  and  in  dose  proximity 

despot — this  is  the  degraded,  the  with  sites  and  monuments  whi<^ 

cowardly  Italian.  carry  us  back  to  antiquity  so  re- 

The  traveller,  unacquainted  with  mote  that  its  history  is  not  to  be 

the  language,  hastily  passes  through  found  even  in  the  gUmraer  of   trs- 

the  Peninsula.    He  is  pestered  by  dition,  while  the  mountain,  ever  in 

swarms  of  beggars,  ill  served  by  sight,  nods  forever  over  the  recently 

waiters  who  imperfectly  understand  discovered  antiquities  of  Hereola- 

his  wants.    He  sees  nothing  but  neum  and  Pompeii ;  there  is  no 

the  lazy,  the  lousy,  the  beggarly  city  in  Europe  which  so  powerfully 

Italian.  and  so  mysteriously  excites  theim- 

But  sometimes  you  meet  with  agination, 

one.  who  has  spent  years  in  Ital^  ;  Distinguished  by  this  strange  and 

who  has  associated  intimately  with  mysterious    blending   of  phjsicel 

all  classes  of  people,  and  has  re-  beauty  with  classic  and  romantic  is- 
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Bociatione,  the  country  of  which  Na-  to  possess  it.  .The  good  Louis 
pies  is  the  metropoliB,  has  ever  Xll.,  of  France,  could  not  forego  the 
been  both  the  object  and  the  field  temptation  of  asserting  the  dor- 
of  contention.  Occupying,  for  a  mant  claims  which  he  had  inher- 
verv  brief  space  after  the  disruption  ited  from  his  weak  and  injudicious 
of  the  Western  Empire,  a  place  predecessor,  and  while  a  large  share 
among  the  many  turbulent  repub-  of  the  military  renown  of  QonsaJvo 
lies  ojf  the  Peninsula,  perhaps  the  di  Cordova  was  obtained  in  this 
large  infusion  of  Grecian  blood  in  country,  the  country  remembers 
its  inhabitants  carried  it  back  to  its  little  of  him,  save  the  harshness 
allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  £m-  with  which  be  treated  the  newly 
pire,  and  in  an  hour,  unhappy  for  acquired  subjects  of  his  king.  His 
many  of  her  race,  it  became  the  skill  and  ability  won  the  country 
dowry  of  a  Grecian  Princess,  who  for  his  master,  and  from  this  time 
wedded  a  German  Emperor.  But  begins  the  melancholy  history  of 
as  his  descendants  could  not  hold  Naples  under  the  Spanish  Regency, 
with  a  firm  hand  the  prey  at  which  Unhappy  is  the  country  which 
so  many  political  falcons  were  is  governed  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
stooping,  a  romantic  passage  of  terests  of  another.  This  was  the 
arms  by  some  Norman  Pilgrims  character  of  the  Spanish  rule  in 
against  Saracen  intruders,  led  the  Naples  for  two  centuries.  The 
way  to  the  introduction  of  the  re-  Viceroy  had  two  duties  to  perform  ; 
cent  conquerors  of  Normandy,  and  first,  he  was  to  give  satis&ction  to 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  his  King ;  secondly,  he  was  to  pro* 
of  the  two  Sicilies  as  a  fief  of  the  vide  for  himself.  All  the  Viceroys 
Church.  Many  a  paee  of  romantic  in  succession  faithfully  discharged 
history  could  be  wntten,  in  con-  both  these  duties.  It  is  hardly 
nection  with  the  claims  or  the  Ger-  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
man,  the  Roman  and  the  French,  when  a  native  King  came  to  live  in 
Many  a  dark  page,  illustrating  the  his  independent  capital,  he  should 
wickedness  of  the  ambitious  heart,  find  a  people  borne  down  by  the 
theeviUbornebya  hapless  and  help-  weight  of  oppression  to  such  an 
less  people,  relieved  occasionally  by  extent,  that  he  could  not  assume 
a  scene  of  horror  which  tells  the  the  position  to  which  his  kingdom 
exulting  tale  of  retribution.  We  apparently  entitled  him,  and  still 
read  of  the  Sicilian  vespers  with  more  oppressed  by  the  moral 
grim  satisfaction,  for  it  is  the  story  thraldom  of  a  greedy  despotism, 
of  a  people  making  a  great  effort  to  which  bad  systematically  repressed 
shake  of  the  yoke  of  a  detested  every  rising  sentiment  of  manliness 
stranger.  and  of  virtuous  nationality. 

The  result  of  the  Sicilian  vespers  For  some,  if  not  for  most  of  these 
was  to  give  to  the  kingdom  a  Span-  evils,  tlie  people  themselves  were  to 
ish  Prince  for  a  ruler — and  for  a  blame.  The  old  feudal  system, 
time  the  country  had  the  satisfao-  which  had  played  so  Important  a 
tion  of  seeing  in  their  metropolis  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  society 
the  monarch  to  whom  they  vowed  after  the  downfall  of  all  old  and 
their  allegiance — but  the  jealousies  recognised  authorities,  had  become 
and  inordinate  desires  of  more  effete,  and  was  now  ready  to  give 
powerful  States  would  not  allow  the  way  to  the  principles  and  usages 
country,  cursed  with  the  fatal  frih  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  modern 
of  beauty,  to  enjoy  repose.  Fer-  civilization.  But  they  who  wielded 
dinand  the  Catholic  eagerly  sought  the  power  did  not  see  that  it  was 
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no  Ioogertenab1e,becau86  no  longer  all  ties  rent  asunder;  oath  violated 

naeful.     Clinging   to  power  with  after  oath ;  tho  ruling  house  that 

the  blindness  of  an  infatuated  con-  had  governed  sixty  years  annihi- 

aerrative,  but  no  longer  |>erforming  lated ;  old  Jaws  despised,  old  rales 

those  deeds  of  manly  and  noble  da-  overturned ;  all  over  the  kingdom 

ring,  which  were  the  conditions  on  dissension,  hatred,  discord,  misery, 

which  the  power  had  been  origi-  and  the  consequences  of  perpetosl 

Dally  conferred,  the  people  saw  in  internal  insecurity,  and  the  incei-      j 

them     only    their  oppressors,   no  sant  change  of  bad  habits  ooca-      | 

longer  their  leaders  and  their  pro-  sion ally  adopted.   Over  this  comitry 

tectors;  and  the  common  oppressor  and  people,  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 

of  all,  skilfully  availed  himself  of  was  to  rule ;  he  was  to  create  a 

the  prejudices  of  the  one  and  the  Spanish  province  out  of  the  doo- 

fears  of  the  other  to  subject  all  late  wreck  of  a  fallen  kingdom.  He 

equally  to  the  same  dead  level  of  did  it,  he  accomplished  iiis  task  in 

an  absolute  despotism.    The  poison  good  as  in  evil ;  what  Naples  be- 

was  sown  with  the  hand  of  a  con-  came,  it  became  essentially  through 

sammate  artist  him." 

Of  the  numerous  Spanish  Vice-  Of  the  inaugurator  or  instiiutor 

roys  who  governed  Naples,  we  find  of  a  government,  it  is  hardly  fiur 

none  who  did  not  act  on  the  prin-  to  say  much  in  the  way  of  blame ; 

ciples  which  we  have  already  men-  that  which  in  any  other  would  be 

tioned.     No   one,  said    Olivarez,  justly   censured  as  cruelty,  roi^bt 

father  of  the  famous  Count  Duke,  in  him  he  only  neceseary  seventy, 

ought  to  wish  to  be  Viceroy  of  Na-  With  all  his  harshness,  he  appearB 

plea,  for  then  he  would  avoid   the  to  have   left  a  fair  name  behind  , 

great  pain   of  quitting  the  office,  him ;  and  in  this  respect  was  be 

Among  the  first,  and  the  most  eel-  particularly  acceptable  to  the  Nea- 

ebrated  of  these  Viceroy.%  was  Pe-  politans,  that  in  the  administration 

dro  of  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva.    A  of  justice  he  knew  no  distioetion 

faithful  servant   of    the  Emperor,  of  persons,  or  of  claseea.     Thegor- 

Charles  V.,  he  was  as  stern  and  emment  of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna, 

as  rigid  as  his  more  celebrated  de-  who  succeeded  him,  after  an  inter- 

aeendant,    the  governor  of  the  low  val  of  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and 

countries  under  Philip  the  Second,  who  preened  by  only  a  few  yean 

'^'It  was  no  Hght  task,  (we  quote  the  Duke  of  Arcoe,   under  whose 

from  the  historian  of  the  family  of  regency  the  events  which  form  the 

the  Carafiss  of  Maddaloni,)  which  subject  of  the  present  paper  oi*cur- 

fell  to  the  share  of  Don  Pedro  de  red,  may  therefore  be  cited  as  a 

Toledo.    A  people  made  savage  by  fair  sample  of  the  Spanish  rale  in 

thirty-five  years  war,  and  the  insta-  Naples. 

bility  of  {all  political  and  personal  He  entered   Naples  like  a  sov- 

relations;  a  land  laid  waste  and  ereign.    He  paraded    the  streets 

trampled  under -foot ;  most  of  the  with  six  horses  ;  his  carriage  was 

towns   mined    and    desolate ;  the  covered  with  black  velvety  on  whidi 

population  decimated  by  wars  and  were  silver  ornaments ;  inside  it 

sickness  ;  many  of  the  great  fami-  was   embroidered  with  gold  ;  the 

lies  banished,  impoverished,  ruined,  side  posts  were  of  silver,  onament- 

A  troop  of  adventurers  risen  to  ed  with  jewels — the  silver  alone 

opulence  and  dignity,  every  where  weighed  two  hundred  pounds.   He 

the  dreadful  traces  of  a  revolution  took  great  interest  in  the  adminis- 

whicb  had  left  nothing  untouched ;  tration  of  justice.     He  would  wan- 
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der  throagh  the  town  till  late  in  antidote,  the  other  died  in  dreadful 

the  night  to  see  that  all  was  in  or*  agony. 

der:^  Whoever  incurred  a  penalty  Imperial  and  magnificent  as  he 

had  no  favour  to  expect.     When  he  was,  he  was  fond  of  low  company, 

appeared  in  public  he  fiung  gold  He  showed  himself  in  the  streets 

and  silver  coins  liberally  to   the  with  buffoons  and  low  women.  But 

people,  and  thus  obtained  a  large  he  had  a  superstitious  dread  of  the 

number  of  adherents.  evil  eye,  and  he  had  women  fre- 

But  he  was  full  of  pride  and  sen-  quently  fiogged  in  the  streets,  on 

Buality.     He  had    no  regard   for  tne   suspicion  of   witchcraft.    He 

either  forms  or  customs,  and  by  the  sometimes  allowed  them  the  favour 

heedlessnesswith  which  he  attacked  of  enduring  the  punishment  with 

the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  he  veiled  faces, 

made  them  his  enemies.    The  ar-  So  long   as    his   extravagances 

bitrary  manner  in    which  he  en-  were     directed    only   against   the 

eroached  upon  justice  counteracted  Italians,  the  Viceroy  was  safe  from 

the  good  impression  produced  by  any  punishment  by  his  superior, 

his    strictness.     He    ordered    the  He  go vemed, thus  madly,  for  nearly 

punishment  of  death   and  of  the  five  years,  and  was  at  last  removed 

galleys  without  any  judicial  trial,  and  sent  to  a  prison  in  Spain,  for 

He  sent  a  man  to  the  galleys  be-  treasonable  practices   against   the 

cause  he  had  followed  him  one  eve-  majesty  of  the  Spanish  king, 

ning  in  the  streets ;  a  dentist,  be-  We  have  already  remarked,  that 

cause  he  had,  years  before  in  Sicily,  Naples  is  one  of  the  most  populous 

broken  one  of  his  teeth   and  after-  capitals  of  Europe,  and  undisUn* 

wards  made  his  escape.  He  caused  guished  either  for  commerce;  or 

an  ofiicer  of  the  fiscal  department  manufacturing     industry.      Every 

to  be  flogged  through  the  street,  body  has  heard  of  the  lazzaroni  of 

for  boasting  that  he  could  procure  that  city.     These   constitute   that 

the  king  a  great  advantage,  and  not  large  class  of  the  unemployed,  who 

explaining  bis  meaning.    His  treat-  have  no  conception  to-day  of  the 

ment  of  the  higher  officers  of  the  source  from  which  their  supply  of 

State  was  as  arbitrary  and  insolent,  food  for  to-morrow  is  to  come.     A 

Nor  did  he  wait  for  the  judgment  scanty  supply  is  furnished  by  fish- 

of  a  tribunal  to  put  men  to  death,  ing  and  by  occasional  jobs  in  town, 

Six  deserters  were  once  brought  and  the  cheapness  of  provisions  and 

before  him  and  condemned  to  the  the  habitual  contentedness  of  the 

galleys.    One  of  them    declaring  people,  keep  in  perfect  quiet  a  pop- 

himself  a  nobleman,   he  had   his  ulation  which,   in   any    Northern 

head  cut  off  instantly.     A  Deputy  city,  would  be  a  perpetual  magazine 

Commissioner    at  Capua   was  or-  of  sedition   and  riot.    To  such  a 

dered  to  be  put  to  death  in  two  population,  however,  cheapness  of 

hours.     As  no    executioner    was  food  is  indispensable.    Our  people 

there,  the  butcher  chopped  off  his  can  have   little  conception  of  the 

head  with  his  slaughtering  knife,  wants  of  an  Italian  peauint.    The 

His  caprice   was  his  only  rule  of  luxuries  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  the 

right.     Two  ouack  doctors,  boasts  use  of  meat,  he  can  ibrego  without 

ing  of  the  excellence  of  their  several  a  murmur,  for  he  has  never  learned 

antidotes  against  poison,  they  were  their  nse.    But  he  revels  in  the 

brought  in  bis  presence  and  made  luxury  of  macoaroni,  feels  sensibly 

to  test  them  on  their  own  persons,  the  want  of  wine,  which  is  to  him 

One  vomited  the  poison  and  the  what  coflfee  is  to  a  great  many  of 
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our  poor  people ;  rcmrdB  fhiU  as  the  principal  offioen,  that  noChiii^ 
a  neceasary  article  of  life,  aad  in-  remained  to  them  wherewith  to  aat- 
aista  so  forcibly  upon  the  oae  of  ice  iafy  the  inexorable  toll  gatherera, 
that  the  Government  haa  taken  the  they  were  told  that  they  might  sell 
supply  of  this  luxury  under  its  tro-  the  honour  of  their  wires  and 
mediate  control.  Nor  let  our  peo-  daughters,  and  pay  their  duties  with 
pie  suppose  that  these  are  luxuries  the  proceeds." 
which  a  vitiated  taste  has  made  In  the  midst  of  the  discontant 
necessaries.  The  cheapness  of  that  which  was  everywhere  excited  by 
which  wonld  content  a  Neapolitan  the  exorbitant  increase  of  tazatioii, 
for  a  day,  is  such,  that  its  cost  would  a  poor  young  woman  was  stopped 
furnisb  a  scanty  meal  for  our  most  at  the  toll  house,  which  she  was 
ill  fed  poor,  f^oor  as  the  food  of  endeavouring  to  pass  with  a  ban- 
that  people  is,  it  is  sufficient  for  die  of  flour,  which  she  had  tried  to 
their  wants,  even  for  their  luxuries,  arrange  so  as  to  resemble  a  child 
Unwise  is  the  Government  which  in  swaddling  clothes.  She  was 
by  any  pressure  upon  these  articles,  imprisoned  for  her  attempted  fraud, 
would  expose  the  populace  to  the  and  her  husband,  who  loved  her 
hardship  and  horror  of  hunger.  much,  after  selling  all  of  his  mia- 

But  Naples  was  governed  in  the  erable  goods  to  pay  the  fine  im- 
interest  of  Spain;  and  that  ooun-  posed  upon  her,  could  not  succeed 
try  appeared  to  suffer  more  from  m  obtaining^  her  liberaUon,  until 
want,  the  more  lavishly  the  treas-  after  the  expiration  of  eigfht  daya. 
ures  of  the  new  world  were  poured  This  woman  was  Berardina  Piaa, 
into  her  lap.  The  wants  of  the  the  wife  of  Toraaao  Aniello,  cooa- 
Metropolitan  Government  were  in-  monly  called  Masanielio,  a  poor 
aatiable,  and  the  Italian  province  man,  who  gained  a  scanty  living 
appeared  to  offer  inexhaustible  re-  by  fishing.  His  poverty  wss  so 
sources.  Every  thing  was  taxed,  great  that  he  could  not  alwaya 
and  highly  taxed  ;  the  hearth  tax,  follow  his  humble  calling,  and  then 
oneof  the  oldest  sources  of  revenue,  he  would  sell  paper  for  wrapping 
was  increased  to  a  fearful  extent,  fish.  He  was  not,  as  is  comm<»nlj 
Wheat  was  taxed  at  about  40  cents  supposed ,  an  Amalfitan.  H  is  father 
the  bushel ;  at  a  time,  too,  be  it  re-  came  from  that  city  and  married  a 
membered,  when  money  was  much  Neapolitan  woman.  They  lived  in 
more  valuable  than  it  is  now.  Still  the  Vico  Rotto  in  Naples,  and  the 
the  cry  was,  give,  give;  at  last,  when  celebrated  Masaniello  was  bom 
every  other  source  was  exhausted,  there  in  June,  1620. 
in  1047  a  tax  was  laid  on  fruit,  and,  It  was  said,  too,  that  once  har- 
as was  the  common  practice,  the  ing  sold  some  fidi  to  the  steward 
proceeds  immediately  advanced  by  of  Diomed  Garafni,  Duke  of  Madda- 
the  fiirmers  of  the  revenue,  who  loni,  some  misunderstandlnsr  arose, 
were  to  be  indemnified  by  the  slow  and  the  nobleman's  menial  paid 
process  of  extorting  the  iniquitous  him  with  blows  instead  of  money, 
toll  from  the  heavily  burdened  peo-  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  ter- 
ple.  ror  which  the  anger  of  a  nobleman 

'*The  historians  of  that  time,  then  excited,  the  poor  fishernMiB 

mention  one  (act,  which,  more  than  waa  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  in- 

any  other,  illustrates  the  condition  jury.      Here     then    were  dooble 

of  the  kingdom.     When  poor  peo-  griefe ;  the  sense  of  personal  indig>- 

ple  from  the  provinces  came  to  the  nity  -offered   «n  the  insolence  of 

capital  and  represented  to  one  of  power,  and  the    sense  of  public 
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wrong  in  the  peraon  of  his  beloved  the  nobleman  who,  in  the  council, 
wife.  Doabtlen,  be  often  brooded  was  supposed  to  be  the  representa- 
over  them  in  those  moments,  nn-  tive  of  the  people,  received  an  order 
happily  too  frequent,  when  his  ne-  to  go  to  the  gate  and  quell  it  His 
cessities  compelled  him  ta  be  idle,  powers  of  persuasion  were  exerted 
and  gave  him  ample  time  for  nurs-  m  vain.  At  last,  he  offered  to  pay 
ing  projects  of  retaliation  and  re-  the  toll  himself,  and  the  collectors 
lief.  were  about  to  weigh  the  fruit  by 

The  festival  of  our  Lady  of  Mount  force,  when  the  Pozzuolans  inter- 
Carmel  is  a  great  one  for  the  Nea-  fered,  emptied  their  baskets  on  the 
politans,  and  the  pageants  got  up  ground,  and  cried  out  to  the  ex- 
tor    the  occasion    occupy  all   of  cited  crowd,  ^  help  yourselves  freely 
the  week  before.    Among  these  is  to«day — we  shall   bring  no  more 
the  attack  and  defence  of  a  castle  fruit  to  be  taxed.''  The  crowd  rush- 
prepared  for  the  occasion  in  the  ed  forward,  seized  the  fruit,  and 
great  market   place.     The  actors  with  it  pelted  away  both  the  Eletto 
were  boys,  who  represented   Ara-  del  Populo  and  the  toll  gatherers, 
biaos,  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  This  done,  they  seised   upon  the 
amusements,  (perhaps  a  deep  laid   custom    house,    destroyed  it,  and 
design  of  Masaniello,)  to  train  them   burnt  all  the  books  and  papers  in 
for  this  exercise.    He  lived  on  the  it  belonging  to .  the  farmers  of  the 
market  place,  and  to  him  resorted,   revenue.    Thus,  a  quarrel  between 
daily,  several  hundred  boys,  whom    the   town   folks  and   the  counti^ 
he  trained  to   know«  their  places,   people  became,  under  the  influence 
and  to  obey  orders.     He  was  en-  of  the  general  discontent,  a  serious 
gaged  thus  with  the  boys  on  the  insurrection, 
morningof  the  Yth  Jttiy,  ]647,aiid        Naclerio,    the    deputy   of   the 
had  marched   them    to   the  gate   people,  having  escaped  from  the 
leading    to    Poszuoli,    when     he   unpleasant,  if  not  perilous  situation 
became  a  witness  of  the  outbreak   in  which  he  had  been  placed,  has- 
of  the  insurrection  which  his  name  tened  to  the  palace  to  report  the 
has  made  famous.  condition  of  affiiirs.     He  represent- 

The  fruit  tax,  (gabelJe  it  was  ed  at  the  same  time,  the  absolute 
called,)  had  prodnoMi  no  Kttle  dis-  necessity  of  removing  at  once  the 
content  among  the  people  of  Na-  obnoxious  tax.  The  Viceroy  de- 
plee.  By  this  time  the  effects  had  termined  to  temporize.  He  des- 
been  felt  in  the  country.  The  patched  to  the  market  place  two 
fruit  sellers  from  Pozzuoli  objected  noble  Neapolitans,  well  affe<*ted  to 
to  paying  the  tax  at  the  gate,  and  the  people  and  trusted  by  them, 
insisted  that  it  should  be  paid  by  One  of  these,  Tiberio  Carafa,  has- 
those  who  purchased  it.  It  was  tened  to  act  the  part  of  a  pacifica- 
oseless  to  reason  with  them  ;  all  tor.  On  reaching  the  market  place, 
that  they  could  understand  was,  he  announced  the  abolition  not  only 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  pay  of  the  fruit  tax,  bnt  of  all  other 
the  tax.  The  ezeiiement  outside  taxes  whatsoever, 
was  easily  communicated  to  those  A  declaration  of  this ;  sort  made 
within,  who  could  see  nothing  in  to  the  mob  by  a  Prince  of  the 
the  whole  proceedin^r  but  a  device  realm,  ought,  one  would  suppose, 
to  add  to  their  already  overjvhelm-  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  and 
ing  burdens.  The  excitement  was  disperse  them.  Such  was  not  the 
rapidly  assuming  the  appearance  of  ease  now.  There  were  persons  in 
a-riot,  when  the  Eletto  del  Populo,   the  mob  who  really  governed  it 
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withoQt  bein|^  teen,  and  who  bad  had  passed,  and  as  no  noteworthy 
their  ulterior  news  at  heart,  with-  acts  of  triolenoe  were  committed 
out  reference  to  the  immediate  ob-  before  the  escape  of  the  Viceroy, it 
ject  of  complaint  The  soul  of  the  must  be  presumed  that  Carafa  was 
insurrection  on  this  occasion  was  not  permitted  to  escape  before  the 
Giulio  Genuino,  an  ecclesiastic,  a  nig^t  The  Duke  of  Arcos  was  in 
restless  intriguer,  who  had  been  the  palace,  whither  a  laree  number 
largely  concerned  in  the  treasona-  of  the  nobility  had  assembled ;  they 
ble  movements  of  the  Duke  of  Os-  earnestly  nrg^  upon  him  the  ds- 
suna.  He  hated  the  nobility,  and  cessity  of  increasing  and  making 
earnestly  desired  their  destruction,  use  of  his  Spanish  guard.  Bat  he 
He  had  spent  several  years  of  his  would  not  His  conduct  through- 
life  a  galley  slave  in  Oran.  It  will  out  is  the  most  singular  blendiog 
be  seen  that  when  he  had  accoro-  of  timidity,  of  presence  of  mind, 
plished  his  own  designs,  he  did  not  and  of  astute  policy.  On  the  arri- 
nesitate  to  turn  against  his  tools,  val  of  the  mob,  he  sent  down  Don 
In  disguise  he  joined  the  mob,  and  Carlo  Caraccioli  to  know  thdr 
suggested  that  the  crowd  should  pleasure.  They  complained  of  the 
march  to  the  vice-regal  palace,  and  oppressive  taxes;  of  the  bad  bread; 
demand  the  charter  of  liberties  they  held  it  to  him,  that  he  might 
granted  by  the  emperor,  Charles  V.  judge  for  himself  whether  it  was 

Thus  far  Masaniello  appears  to  fit  for  a  dog.  Above  all,  they  uifed 
have  stood  with  his  boys,  rather  a  the  deposition  of  Naclerio,  thedep- 
spectator  than  an  actor  in  the  riot,  uty,  on  whom,  as  is  usual  in  pops- 
When  the  word  was  given  to  march  lar  tumults,  they  laid  the  blame  for 
to  the  palace  he  appeared  as  self-  all  the  evils  under  which  they  saf- 
constituted  leader.  Hewasmonnt-  ferred.  Caraccioli  kept  off  the 
ed  on  a  horse  and  held  a  banner  crowd,  while,  by  means  of  hi4  vas- 
aloft ;  the  crowd  followed  him ;  sals,  he  communicated  with  the 
with  no  arms  but  sticks;  they  held  Viceroy.  The  latter  consented  to 
up  strips  of  black  cloth  as  emblem-  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  wise 
atical  of  their  distress;  on  long  and  fruit;  the  deputy  waa,  of  coufm, 
poles  were  stuck  the  miserable  sacrificed  without  hesitation.  With 
loaves  of  bread  to  which  the  con-  each  concession  the  demands  of  the 
slantly  increasing  taxes  had  reduced  mob  rose.  They  demanded  the  re- 
ihem.'  The  motley  procession,  con-  peal  of  the  tax  on  flour.  Caracd- 
slating  at  this  time  of  about  ten  oli  hesitated,  parleyed,  objected, 
thousand  persona,  marched  to  the  Immediately  tuousanda  of  meo 
ominous  cry,  indicative  both  of  loy-  rushed  into  the  square  utteriog 
alty  and  of  revolution,  ^^  Long  live  wild  cries — the  n^^tiator  was  ob- 
the  King  of  Spain,  but  ours^  be  liged  to  retreat,  and  hastened  to 
the  Government"  rv^  urge  the  Viceroy  to  retire  to  the 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  Tiberio  neighbouring  fortress  of  Castel- 
Oarafa  remained   exposed   to  the  nuevo. 

capricious  feelings  of  the  mob.^**  The  palace  court,  feebly  defended 
The  narrative  which  claims  to  be  by  the  German  body  guard,  was 
the  roost  authentic  would  lead  us  entered  by  the  mob.  From  one  of 
to  suppose  that  he  had  made  his  the  balconies  the  Viceroy  addressed 
escape  before  they  reached  ■  the  them,  with  fair  promises.  They 
palace,  but  as  he  actually  died  a  clamoured  for  all  that  had  been  im- 
fow  davs  after  in  a  state  of  madness  prudently  offered  by  Tiberio  Carafa. 
from  the  scenes  through  which  he  The  necessity  of  flight  became  im* 
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tninent    The  doore  of  the  several  their  power  and   iDflaence  f    All 

saloons  through    which   he  must  accounts,  whether  from  friend  or 

pass  were  locked — ^these  were  forced  foe,  agree  in  imputing  this  design 

open  in  quick  succession.     Carac-  to  him. 

cioH  tried  once  more  to  appease  the  Now,  in  comparative  safety,  he 
people ;  he  was  struck  with  an  iron  again  showed  himself  to  the  peo- 
rod  and  hit  with  stones.  Mean-  pie.  He  threw  down  a  declaration, 
while  the  Viceroy  had  gained  the  signed  hy  himself,  that  he  would 
court,  from  which  a  covered  way  grant  their  prayers.  All  was  un- 
loads to  Gastelnuevo;  but  his  wife,  heeded.  They  stormed  the  gate  of 
who  had  already  retreated  thither,  the  convent;  declared  that  they 
had  drawn  up  the  bridge  and  let  would  drag  the  Viceroy  to  the 
down  the  portcullis.  He  hoped  market;  and  incessantly  cried  aloud, 
now  to  save  himself  in  a  convent  of  '^Long  live  the  King  of  Spain  ! 
the  Minims,  at  the  opposite  side  down  with  the  cursed  Government  T 
of  the  court.  Had  he  trusted  to  At  this  crisis  the  Archbishop  op- 
his  feet,  this  might  have  been  done  portunely  arrived.  Cardinal  Asca- 
easily ;  but  Spanish  etiquette  insist-  nio  Filomarino,  Archbishop  of  Na- 
i^g  on  a  carriage,  he  was  discov-  pies,  was  beloved  by  his  people  ; 
ered  and  surrounded.  A  runaway  suspected  and,  perhaps,  hated  by 
monk  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  the  Viceroy*  It  is  a  creditable 
screamed  ^^ Abolish  the  taxes."  He  feature  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
was  thrust  into  the  carriage  by  a  that  in  times  of  popular  tumults 
friendly  hand,  and  surrounded  by  her  dignitaries  are  never  back- 
faithful  nobles ;  but  the  horses  were  ward  in  exposing  themselves  to  dan- 
seized  by  the  people,  and  the  car*  ger.  The  very  presence  of  this  no- 
nage could  not  go  on.  Then  Car-  bleraan  quelled  the  raging  of  the 
accioli  dragged  him  out,  and  sur-  storm.  He  spoke  to  them  words 
roonded  by  the  nobles,  who  with  of  kindness,  and  they  represented 
drawn  swords  kept  off  the  pressure  to  him  that  at  all  events  the  bur- 
ofthemobfthey  forced  him  through  dens  under  which  they  laboured 
and  r^hed  the  convent  gate.  must  be  redressed.     He  undertook 

It   was  closed.     The   populace  to  mediate  with  the  Government, 

liireatened  the  mdnks  with  a  thou-  and  for  that  purpose  took  his  place 

sand  maledictions  if  they  opened  it.  in  the  midst  of  them,  in  the  great 

The  General  and  the  Provincial  of  square  before  the  palace.    From 

the   order,   both  Spaniards,   were  this  place  he  wrote  to  the  Viceroy, 

present    They  ordered  the  gate  to  and  calmly  awaited  the  return  of 

be  opened  just  wide  enough  to  ad-  his  messenger.    The  answer   was 

mit  the  Viceroy — Caraccioli  gave  satisfactory— the  gabelles  were  abol- 

him  a  push,  and  he  was  saved ;  his  ished,  and  a  promise  given,  that  on 

faithful  nobles  remaining  outside,  the  morrow   good    and  sufficient 

exposed  to  the  outrages  of  an  indig-  bread  would  be  furnished  by  the 

nant  and  disappointed  mob.  bakers.    The  good  Archbishop  di- 

Is  it  credible  that  at  the  instant  rected  the  mob  to  go  and  pull  down 

that  the  Dukeof  Arcos  wasindebt-  the  toll  houses  and  disperse.   Hav- 

ed  for  his  life  to  the  heroic  devo-  ing  thus,  aa,  he  flattered  himself, 

tion  of  those  noble  gentlemen  who  established  a  peace,  he  departed, 

bad  thus  exposed  their  own  to  save  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight 

his,  he  should  be  deliberately  plot-  the  instigators  of  the  riot  were  at 

ting  the  means  of  turning  this  re-  work  again.    They  represented  to 

belTion  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  people  that  they  were  cheated  ; 
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tbat  the  Vioeroy  had  indeed  abol-   considerable  supply  of  public  anns, 
ished  the   fruit   tax,  and   reduced    but  the  firm  attitude  of  the  garison 
the  tax  on  wheat,  but  that  he  had    repulsed  them, 
not  touched  the  question  of  renew-       At  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  the 
ing    the    charter    of  liberties    of  drums  were  beating,  the  bells  ring- 
Charles  V.    They   returned   with   ing,  and  the  riot  increasing.     Dis- 
increased   fury,  and   attacked  the   contented  vassals  of  the  neighbour- 
body  guard.    This  time  they  were   ing  barons,  banditti  and  vagabonds 
received  with  a  salute  of  musketry,    of  all  classes,  came  pouring  in  firom 
which   killed  a  few  of  them,  and    the  country.    The  better  c!aM  of 
had  the  effect  of  diverting  their  at^    citiaens,  hoping  to  obtain  a  better 
ten ti on  from  the  convent  for  a  short    Government,  joined  themselves  to 
interval,   which  the  Viceroy  im-   the  mob,  and  the  insurrection  now 
proved  by  making  his  escape  to    put  on  the  form  and  consistency  of 
the  Castle   of  St  Elmo,  a  strong   a  rebellion.    Still  the  Viceroy  re- 
fortress  which  commands  the  city,    fused  to  act  with  vigour.    He  first 
The  night  came  on,  and  with  it  sent  the  Prince  of  Montesarchio 
came  the  horrors  of  the  insurrec-   with  overtures  of  peace.    The  peo- 
tion.     A  hundred   thousand   men    pie  refused  to  receive  the  'Viceroy V 
marched  through  the  town  utter-   letter,  or  to  listen  to  the  Princess 
ingcriesof  wild  rage.  The  churches   oath.    The  Viceroy  now  sent   for 
were  opened,  and  prayers  and  pro-    DiomedCarafa,dukeof  Maddaloni, 
cessions  made  for  the  restoration  of  who  had  been  some  time  a  State 
peace.    The  prisons  were    forced    prisoner  in  Castelnuevo.    His  of- 
open,  and  their  captives  liberated,    fences,  whatever  they  might  have 
All  the  toll  houses  were  burned  Next   been,  were  forgiven,  provided    he 
they  attacked  the  houses  of  those    would  assume  the  functions  of  an 
who  by  farming  the  revenue  or  other-  ambassador   to  the  people.     His 
wise,  had  become  rich  at  the  expense    brother,  the  Prior  of  Rocella,  was 
ofthe  people.  There  was  no  attempt  joined  with  him. 
at  defence;    the  proprietors  were       The  Carafas  were  kindly  received 
glad  to  escape  with  their  lives.  Nor   by  the  mob;  but, as  they  had  gone 
was  there  on  the  part  of  the  mob   no  further  than  their  predecessors, 
any  attempt  at  pillage ;  everything    the  crowd  soon  ^ost  their  temper: 
was  devoted  to  the  flames:  **The   ^^ No  deceitful  promises,^  exclaimed 
wealth  and  furniture  of  the  rich,"   a  thousand  voices,  **  let  us  have  the 
they  said,  "  was  got  by  squeezing   charter  of  Charles  V.**    Thus  ever 
the  poor,  it  was  the  hearts*  blood    is  an  oppressed  people  deluded  with 
of  the  people,  and  not  to  be  spared    the  notion  of  some  good  time  known 
on  any  account,  or  for  any  purpose    to  their  ancestors,  the  return    of 
whatsoever."  which  would  satisfy  all  their  long- 

Hitherto  they  had  no  recognized  ings.  This  charter  was  said  to 
leader.  This  night  the  instigators  pprant  to  the  people  freedom  from 
of  the  insurgents  met  and  chose  taxes,  and  to  establish  an  equality 
Masaniello.  Giulio  Genuine  remain*  of  power  between  the  people  and 
ed  beside  him  as  his  chief  counsel-  the  nobles,  by  increasing  the  votes 
lor.  They  had  no  arms;  to  supply  of  the  former,  and  by  conceding  a 
this  want  they  stormed  the  shops  rightofveto  affecting  them,  through 
of  the  sword  cutlers,  and  took  five  the  intervention  of  their  deputies, 
peioesof  artillery  from  a  ship.  They  Without  this  they  would  not  lay 
attacked  also  the  convent  and  bel-  down  their  arms.  Carafa  promised 
fry  of  San  Lorenzo,  where  was  a  to  bring  them  the  precious  doco- 
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ment  and  returDed  to  tbe  Viceroy,  piles.  Above  forty  bouses  and 
Though  negotiations  were  going  palaces  were  consumed  this  day. 
on  for  peace,  tbe  rioters  were  not  To  add  to  the  confusion  it  was  re- 
idle.  Masaniello  was  all  day  in  ported  that  tbe  spirit  of  insurrec- 
the  market  place,  making  a  cata-  tion  bad  spread  into  tbe  country, 
logue  of  bouses  and  palaces  which  that  tbe  peasants  were  rising  in  all 
were  to  he  destroyed.  During  tbe  directions,  and  burning  tbe  noble- 
day  many  noblemen  and  gentle-  men^s  bouses, 
men  who  hoped  to  influence  tbe  Tbe  Duke  of  Arcos  still  bad  no 
insurgents  visited  them,  but  returned  resource  but  in  negotiations.  Dio* 
withoiU  accomplishing  any  thing— *  roed  Garafa  was  again  sent  to  the 
in  tbe  night  the  flames  were  re-  people.  He  carried  with  him,  not 
kindled.  As  tbe  frantic  populace  the  charter  of  Charles  V.,  but  a 
committed  to  tbe  flames  every  thing  manifesto  declaring  tbe  abolition  of 
of  value,  they  bried,  *'This  is  our  all  tbe  gabelles  which  bad  been 
blood  ;  so  may  those  bum  in  bell  imposed  since  that  Emperor's  time, 
who  have  sucked  it  of  us."  ,  As  tbe  and  a  general  pardon  granted  for 
night  before,  the  religious  orders  the  crimes  already  committed.  He 
attempted  by  litanies  and  proces-  had  scarcely  read  tbe  paper  before 
sions  to  allay  tbe  excited  people ;  tbe  tumult  increased.  They  cried 
but  this  night  their  prayers  were  out  that  it  was  a  cheat ;  they  would 
interrupted  with  angry  reproaches,  have  the  charter  and  nothing  but 
and  they  were  sent  bome.  With  tbe  charter.  As  for  pardon,  they 
logic  of  a  terrific  import,  they  ob-  rejected  it.  They  were  no  rebels, 
served  that  when  tbe  taxes  were  and  stood  in  need  of  no  pardon, 
imposed  there  were  no  processions  Garafa  attempted  to  speak.  He  was 
to  be  seen,  when  they  were  neces-  interrupted  by  Masaniello,  wbo 
sary  to  deprecate  the  divine  judg-  seized  the  reins  of  bis  horse,  grasped 
roent;  and  they  were  resolved  they  tbe  knight  by  bis  belt  and  lone 
would  have  none  of  those  ceremo-  hair,  tore  him  from  bis  saddle,  baa 
nies  now  the  impositions  were  go-  his  hands  bound  with  a  rope,  and 
ing  to  be  put  down."  Tbe  churches  committed  him  to  tbe  custody  of 
were  filled  all  night  with  agonized  one  of  bis  lieutenants,  Dominico 
supplfcants.  Perrone. 

Tbe  morning  of  tbe  Otb  of  July  The  Viceroy,  alarmed  at    tbe 

dawned  lurid  with  the  flames  of  danger  to  which  be  bad  exposed 

burning  palaces.    The  rage  of  tbe  Garafa,  could   think  of  no   better 

populace  appeared  to  increase  in  expedient  for  relieving  him,  than  to 

proportion  to  tbe  excesses  which  send  another  deputation  of  noble- 

they  bad  committed ;  but  notwitb<  men.    Tbe  envoy  was  another  Ga- 

standing  tbe  vast  amount  of  tempt>  ra&,  a  dignitary  of  tbe  knights  of 

ing  property  which  was  exposed  to  St.  John.    To  all  that  be  could  say 

their   view,  they   abstained  from  tbe  only  answer  was,  ^^The  Ghart- 

pillage.    The  blood-earned  gains  of  er  of  Gbarles  V."    The  charter  of 

the  people's  oppressors   must  be  privileges  in  gold   letters,  which 

consecrated  to  tbe  flames.    In  pur-  Giulo  Genuine  affirmed  that  be  bad 

suanceof  this  sentiment,  they  stab-  seen.     Without  tbe  production  of 

bed  beautiful  horses  in  their  stalls,  this  document  tbe  people  would 

threw  lap  dogs  into   tbe  flames ;  bold  no  parley. 

rare  plants  in  tbe  gardens  and  pleaa-  But  Diomed  Garafa  did  not  long 

ure  grounds  were  trampled  on,  and  remain  in  confinement    Perrone, 

trees  were  heaped  up  for  funeral  who  bad  been  a  brigand,  was  under 
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old  obligationB  to  biro  :  when  night  next  day,  before  beiiig  sabmitted 

came  on,  he  assisted  him  to  dis-  to  the  Viceroy.    These  oonferenceB 

gnise  himself,  and  he  succeeded  in  occupied  the  whole  night,  during 

making  his  escape  from  the  dty.  which  the  Archbishop  remained  in 

It  was  his  servant  who  is  said  to  the  con  rent  of  the  Carmelites,  in 

have  treated  Masaniello  with  oat-  correspondence  with  the  beads  of 

rage ;  his  escape  was  fatal  to  some  the  people.     He  succeeded  so  lar  in 

of  his  race.  quelling  the  tumult,  as  to  cause 

The  Viceroy  now  sent  for  the  Masaniello  to  suspend  his  decree 

Archbishop,  as  the  only  nobleman  for  the  de«^truction  of  about  forty 

who  could  hope  to  be  listened  to  palaces,  with   the  light  of  whose 

by  the  mob.    That  ecclesiastic  de-  fires  he  had   determined  to  cele* 

clared  that  without  the  Charter  of  brate  the  night  It  is  said,  in  praise 

Charles  V.  he   would    undertake  of  the   Archbishop's  charity  and 

nothing.    Search  was  made  for  this  forgiveness,  that  in4he  list  of  devo- 

docuroent,  which  was  found  in  the  ted  houses  were  some,  the  property 

archives  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Paul,  of  noblemen  who,  on  a  late  pubKe 

Armed  with  this  charter,  the  Arch-  occasion,  had  treated  him  with  the 

bishop  proceeded   to  the  market  grossest  outri^. 

place,  where  Masaniello    and    his  On  the  rooming  of  the  10th  of 

Counsellors  sat  and  exchanged  pro-  July,  Masaniello  paraded  the  streets 

tocols  with  the  Viceroy   and  his  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  which 

Council  in  the  castle.  were  computed  at  nearly  120,000 

The  Archbishop  saw  that  the  men.  The  Archbishop  repaired  to 
insurrection  was  assuming  the  con-  the  Viceroy  to  report  progress,  and 
sistency  of  a  revolution.  The  cen-  then  returned  to  the  market  place, 
tral  government  ^as  organized,  and  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the 
acted  with  judgment  and  success,  treaty  of  accommodation  before  tiie 
They  had  got  possession  of  the  Con-  assembled  people, 
vent  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  was  When  the  place  was  crowded,  a 
the  municipal  arsenal.  They  had  party  of  five  hundred  men  on  horBe- 
made  prisoners  of  two  divisions  of  back,  banditti,  rode  in,  and  an- 
troops  which  the  Viceroy  "had  or-  nounced  that  they  had  been  sent 
dered  in  from  Pozzuoli  and  Torre  for  by  Peronne,  and  were  come  for 
del  Greco.  As  might  have  been  the  service  of  the  people.  Masa- 
expectedjtheproductionof  the  long  niello  thanked  them,  and  directed 
desired  charter  was  far  from  produ-  them  to  repair  to  different  quartets 
cing  the  desired  effect.  Capitula-  of  the  city  and  await  his  oixlers  on 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy  foot.  Perrone  objected  to  this  dis- 
and  of  the  King  of  Spain  were  rea-  persion  of  the  banditti ;  but  Masa- 
sonably  required ;  and  some  even  niello  was  peremptory,  and  corn- 
went  so  far  as  to  insist  that  the  manded  them  to  go  afoot  to  the 
castle  of  St.  Elmo  should  be  placed  quarters  assigned  them,  and  not  to 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This  stir  an  inch  without  his  ordera.  As 
proposal,  which  seemed  fair  to  soon  as  he  had  spoken  a  musket 
Masaniello,  was  overruled  by  Giu-  was  fired.  Masaniello  hastened  to- 
lio  Genuino,  who  is  said  to  have  ward  the  band  and  called  out 
been  by  this  time  bought  over  by  ^Treason!"  Many  shots  were  dis- 
the  Viceroy.  He  was  appointed  charged  at  him,  but  miseed  their 
one  of  the  Commissioners  to  draw  aim.  The  horsemen  now  attacked 
up  the  capitulation,  which  was  to  the  populace,  who  quickly  recovered 
be  read  publicly  in  the  market  the  themselvee,  and  drove  their  assail* 
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ante  out  with  mnch  tlaugfater.  Per-  owed  bim  an  old  giudge,  out  off 
rone,  whose  connection  with  the  bis  bead  with  a  chopping  knife. 
band  was  regarded  as  treason  to  The  body  was  dragged  through  the 
the  people,  waa  also  slain.  His  streets, — one  man  cut  off  a  foot 
pockets  were  searched,  and  a  note  and  declared  that  he  would  eat  it, 
was  found,  from  which  it  appeared  because  Garafa  bad  once  made  bim 
that  the  banditti  bad  been  hired  by  kiss  it ;  the  bystanders  wrested  the 
Diomed  and  Guiseppe  Garafa,  to  foot  from  his  bands,  and  be  flung 
take  revenge  for  the  indignities  himself  down  and  lacerated  the 
done  to  the  first.  Now  was  the  ee-  body  with  bis  teeth.  The  head  was 
cape  of  Diomed  Garafa  first  dis<  carried  on  a  pik^  and  presented  to 
covered  ;  now  the  rage  of  the  peb-  Masaniello,  who  addressed  it  in  the 
pie  had  a  settled  aim.  coarsest  language,  struck  it  with  a 
It  was  ascertained  that  Don  Gui-  stick,  and  caused  it  to  be  set  up 
seppe  Garafa,  and  his  cousin,  the  with  seventeen  others^  in  the  mar- 
Prior  of  Rocella,  were  staying  at  ket  place. 

the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  la  Nue*  Having  glutted  their  vengeance 
ra.  Thither  the  crowd  went  The  on  Guiseppe  Garafa,  they  next  pro- 
gates  were  closed,  but  they  were  ceeded  to  search  for  Diomed.  His 
forced  without  scruple  by  the  peo-  palace  was  attacked  ;  but  contrary 
pie,  who  cried  out  as  they  entered,  to  the  usual  custom,  his  valuable 
"  Where  is  the  Ghief  of  the  ban-  effects  were  not  destroyed.  These 
ditti !"  The  Prior  of  Rocella  had  were  reserved  to  pay  for  his  cap- 
made  his  escape ;  the  other  trusted  ture.  A  reward  of  four  thousand 
to  the  strength  of  the  convent  and  ducats  were  offered  for  his  capture, 
its  labaryn thine  cloisters.  When  and  eight  thousand  if  be  were  ta-i 
thus  hardly  beset,  be  wrote  in  baste  ken  alive.  Masaniello  now  directed 
to  the  Viceroy,  praying  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  castle.  He 
a  cannon,  even  if  it  were  loaded  forbid,  under  pain  of  death,  any 
with  blank  cartridge,  upon  the  con-  one  to  convey  provisions  to  the 
vent,  and  thus,  by  a  temporary  di-  castles,  and  he  had  the  aqueducta 
version  of  the  mob,  give  him  a  cut,  by  which  they  were  supplied 
chance  of  escaping.  The  letter  was  with  water.  In  the  midst  of  these 
given  to  a  lay  brother,  who,  bast*  wild  excesses,  his  thoughts  were  di- 
ening  to  deliver  it,  was  arrested  and  rected  to  the  preservation  of  order 
searched.  The  letter,  found  in  bis  In  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
shoe,  proved  to  the  mob  that  their  brigands  in  the  streets,  they  were 
victim  was  in  their  power.  He  the  scenes  of  deeds  of  violence.  He 
would  have  made  his  escape,  but  issued  an  order  that  lights  should 
for  a  miserable  woman  of  the  town,  be  burning  in  front  of  every  house, 
to  whom  be  offered  twenty  thou-  and  the  city  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
sand  ducats  for  his  life.  She  hid  nated.  The  attempt  at  asaassina* 
him  under  her  bed,  and  when  his  tion  in  the  morning  made  bim  sus- 
pursuers  came  up,  betrayed  him  to  '  picious  of  secret  arms,  and  all  per- 
them.  As  he  was  dragged  out,  his  sons  of  every  condition  were  or- 
spirit  was  roused  by  ill  treatment  dered  to  appear  in  the  streets  in 
'^What  are  you  about,  ye  rabble  1"  cuerpOj  or  without  upper  garments* 
he  exclaimed,  ^  I  am  Pepe  Garafa ;  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  all  men, 
do  you  want  to  kill  me  I"  "  Just  even  the  Archbishop,  appeared  in 
sol"  said  a  hundred  voices.  He  their  shirt  and  trowsers,  or  drawers, 
was  covered  with  wounds ;  and  one  Women  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
of  the  people,  Michel  de  Santis,  who  skirts  to  their  gowns,  and  even  their 
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petticoats  were  to  be  tacked  up  The  articles  of  ciipitulation  wwe 
above  the  knee.  All  of  theae  or-  signed  bj  Masaniello  and  his  aids 
ders  were  obejed  :  Masaniello  was  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  then 
master  of  all  the  city  except  the  sent  to  the  Viceroy,  who  signed 
castles;  and  though  these  still  ^ve  them,  together  with  the  members 
the  Viceroy  the  power  of  laying  of  the  Ooanoil  and  the  other  offi- 
the  town  in  ashes,  he  was  unwilling  cers  of  State.  The  next  day  bat 
to  resort  to  this  extremity ;  besides,  one  was  appointed  for  the  solemn 
bis  garrisons  were  weak,  and  he  publication  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
was  not  well  supplied  with  proris>  in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy,  as 
ions.  well  of  the  popular  leaders.     In  the 

But  after  the  fatal  interruption  meantime  the  Viceroy  earnestly  de- 
of  the  treaty  it  was  no  easy  matter  sired  an  interview  with  the  Gene- 
to  commence  a  new  one.  The  ral.  This  interview  was  exceedingly  > 
Vioeroc,  however,  wrote  to  the  distasteful  to  Masaniello.  He  re- 
Archbishop  on  Thursday,  July  11th,  fused.  Ii  required  all  the  Arch- 
disavowing  most  earnestly  any  par-  bisbop^s  powers  of  persuasion  to 
ticipation  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  move  him.  He  said  he  saw  the 
Carafas,  and  expressing  the  greatest  ffallows  before  him — ^he  woald  con* 
abhorrence  of  their  practices,  and  tess  thoroughly  before  he  went 
imploring  him  to  try  and  bring  After  the  publication  in  the  church 
about  an  accommodation.  This  of  the  Carmelites,  he  set  off  for  the 
letter  had  its  influence  with  Masa-  interview,  which  he  had  insisted 
niello,  the  more  because  it  was  fa*  should  be  held  in  the  palace,  and 
Youred  by  Genuine,  who  had  by  not  in  the  castle.  At  the  Areh< 
this  time  made  his  bargain  with  bishop^s  suggestion  he  put  off  his 
the  Viceroy.  It  was  this  day  an*  mariner^s  dress,-  and  appeared  on 
Dounced  in  the  church  of  the  Car-  horseback  in  a  dress  of  silver  bro- 
melites,  that  the  Viceroy  had  con-  cade,  a  hat  with  a  white  plume, 
firmed  the  old  privileges  of  the  and  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
town,  and  increased  them  by  new  He  rode  before  the  Archbishop,  who 
ones.  As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  travelled  in  his  coach,  and  was  foU 
he  recognised  the  title  of  Masa-  lowed  by  about  60,000  men  oa 
niello  as  Captain-General  of  the  foot  and  mounted.  His  way  was 
most  faithful  people.  Whilst  the  strewn  i^ith  palm  and  olive  branch- 
commissioners  were  completing  the  es;  the  ladies  appeared  to  greet 
arrangements,  the  people  were  him  at  their  balconies,  which  were 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  Nea-  hung  with  silk  and  tapestry,  and 
politan  galleys,  which  were  seen  saluted  him  with  flowers  and  gar- 
coming  up  the  bay.  It  was  sus-  lands.  The  air  was  filled  with  the 
pected  that  troops  were  odl  board  harmony  of  peaoeAil  and  softly 
lor  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  sounding  instruments, 
eity.  The  Archbishop  instantly  On  his  arrival  at  the  palace,  the 
wrote  to  inform  the  Viceroy,  and  Captain  of  the  body  guard  came 
advise  him  of  the  danger  of  another  out  to  bid  him  welcome.  Masa- 
interruption  of  the  pacification,  to  neillo*  gravely  acknowledged  the 
which  the  latter  promptly  replied  compliment,  and  then  turning  to 
by  putting  the  fleet  under  the  or-  the  people,  addressed  them.  He 
ders  of  Masaniello,  who  ordered  the  congratulated  them  on  the  freedom 
Admiral  to  ride  at  anchor  within  a  which  they  had  won ;  spoke  man- 
mile  of 'the  port,  and  suffer  none  of  fully  of  his  own  services;  declared 
his  men  to  come  ashore.  that  he  had  spumed  the  offiars  of 
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the  Viceroy,  who  had  tried  to  pur-  niello  recognized  in  his  office  as 
chase  him ;  alluded  to  bis  dress,  Captain-General  of  the  people.  A 
which  he  had  assumed  only  in  def-  gold  chain  was  forced  upon  him,  he 
erence  to  the  wishes  of  the  Arch-  was  created  Duke  of  San  Giorgio, 
bishop.  '^  I  am  still,"  he  said,  called  a  faithful  servant  of  the  King 
'^  Masaniello,  the  fisherman.  I  shall  and  a  glorious  defender  of  the  peo- 
return  to  my  former  condition,  re-  pie.  The  proud  Duke  conducted 
BCiving  nothing  for  myself  but  my  him  to  the  stairs,  and  embraced 
hook  and  line.  The  only  favour!  him  on  his  taking  leave.  It  was 
ask  in  token  of  my  labours,  is,  that  night  when  the  interview  was  over, 
when  I  am  dead,  each  of  you  will  The  General  was  conducted  to  his 
say  an  Ave  Maria  for  me."  The  home  in  the  Archbishop's  coach, 
people  promised,  *^  but,"  said  they,  The  streets  through  which  he  pas- 
**let  it  be  a  hundred  years  hence."  sed  glittered  with  a  thousand  lights; 
Masaniello  thanked  them.  *'Iam  Every  thing  wore  the  aspect  of 
now  going,"  said  he,  '*  to  negoti-  thankfulness  and  joy. 
ate  with  ue  Viceroy ;  and  shall  be  fie  was  entertained  that  night  by 
soon  with  you  again  ;  at  least,  be-  the  Cardinal  Archbishop.  The  cry 
fore  to-morrow  morning; — if  you  of  treason  was  heatd,  and  the  dat- 
do  not  see  me  then,  yon  may  set  ter  of  arms — Masaniello  returned 
fire  to  this  palace."  The  Arch-  to  his  post  in  the  market.  He 
bi^op,  at  his  request,  gave  his  governed  like  a  despot.  Fourteen 
blessing  to  the  people;  and,  com-  persons  were  decapitated  on  the 
manding  them  under  pain  of  diso-  charge  of  being  banditti.  He  had 
bedience,  to  follow  him  no  further,  a  wooden  scaffold  erected  before 
the  General  entered  the  palace,  his  house,  from  which  he  issued  his 
The  Viceroy  was  at  the  head  of  the  orders  and  decrees.  They  ran  in 
stairs  to  receive  him.  As  soon  as  the  name  of  the  most  illustrious 
Masaniello  reached  him  he  threw  lord  Maso  Aniello,  Captain-General 
himself  at  his  feet  and  kissed  them,  of  the  most  faithful  people.  The 
He  thanked  him  for  his  gracious  day  was  spent  in  governing,  and  in 
approbation  of  the  treaty,  and  said  receiving  visits  of  ceremony, 
that  he  had  come  to  receive  what-  Saturday,  the  ISth  of  July,  was 
ever  sentence  his  excellency  should  the  day  appointed  for  the  solemn 
pass  upon  him.  Aroos  raised  him,  publication  of  the  treaty.  Thd 
moke  kindly  to  him,  and  they  re-  Duke  of  Arcos  was  there,  accord- 
tired  to  a  private  apartment  to  ing  to  appointment ;  so  was  Mas- 
transact  business.  aniello,  richly  dressed  for  the  oc- 
The  crowd  outside  could  not  be  casion.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop, 
easy  when  their  favourite  was  thus  in  pontifical  attire, sat  on  his  throne; 
in  the  very  clutchesof  their  enemy,  the  Knight  of  Alcantara  read  the 
They  became  impatient  for  his  treaty,  after  which  the  Viceroy,  the 
presence,  and,  at  tne  Viceroy's  re-  members  of  the  Council,  and  the 
quest,  he  appeared  at  a  balcony  officers  of  the  Law  Courts,  swore 
and  spoke  to  them.  But  on  redn-  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  to  ob- 
tering  the  saloon,  he  was  so  over-  serve  these  articles  inviolably  for- 
powered  by  the  strangeness  of  his  ever,  and  to  procure  without  delay 
situation  that  he  fainted.  The  Duke  the  ratification  of  them  by  his 
was  now  really  alarmed ;  but  the  Catholic  Majesty, 
fisherman  recovered,  and  they  pro-  During  the  reading  of  the  arti- 
ceeded  to  business.  The  articles  of  des  Masaniello  was  quite  restless, 
the  treaty  were  confirmed,  Masa-  and  spoke  in  explanation  of  several 


parte.  After  the  reading  was  val  of  St  Mary  del  GarmiDe  waa 
over,  he  began  to  atrip  off  his  gay  celebrated  in  her  church,  at  which 
clothing,  deeiring  the  Archbishop  high  mass  was  performed  by  the 
and  the  Viceroy  to  help  him  off  Archbishop.  The  oeremony  was 
with  them ;  that  he  was  now  no-  scarcely  ended  when  Maaaniello, 
body,  and  would  return  to  his  hook  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  aacend- 
and  line.  When  he  was  hindered  ed  the  pulpit  He  spoke.  His 
in  this,  he  threw  himself  on  the  speech  was  incoher^t,  and  a  wo* 
ground,  and  kissed  the  Cardinars  man  called  to  him  to  be  silent,  that 
reet  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  mother  of  God  would  not  listen 
he  went  with  the  Viceroy  to  the  to  such  nonsense.  He  then  began 
castle,  the  crowd  shouting,  **  Long  to  undress  himself  in  the  pulpit,  to 
life  to  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  show  how  emaciated  he  fasui  be- 
Aroos.'^  As  he  returned  home  on  come  by  his  labours  and  his  sleep- 
foot,  all  the  royal  companies  low-  Ism  nights.  The  Archbishop,  with 
ered  their  colours  as  he  passed.  the  assistance    of   the  GarmeHte 

Thus,  in  the  space  of  seven  days,  monks,  got  him  out  of  the  church, 

one  of  the  humblest  fishermen  in  and  carried  him  into  one  of  the 

Naples  had  been  elevated  to  a  de-  dormitories  of  t)|e  convent^  when, 

gree  of  power  grreater  far  than  that  completely  exhausted,  he  fell  asleep, 

of  the   viceregal   authority.     But  The  hired  assassins  were  in  the 

the  hour  of  his  exaltation  was  that  church,  biding  their  time.     They 

also  of  his  descent     Whether  it  followed  him  to  the  convent    The 

was  the  effort  of  long  watching  and  monks  wished  to  defend  their  gneit 

fasting,  or  the  weight  of  a  terrible  An  uproar  arose,  which  woke  the 

responsibility  upon  a  brain  which  sleeper.    Hearing  his  name  called, 

had  before  experienced   no  disci-  he  ran  to  meet  his  murderers,  call* 

pline  more  severe  than  those  im-  ing  out,  ^Is  it  me  you  look  for,  my 

posed  by  his  own  humble  necessi-  people  f     Here  I  am ! "    Five  nsos- 

ties,  or,  which  is  not  by  any  means  keto  were  instantly  disohai^ed  upon 

improbable,    the    devilish    secret  him,  and  he  died  exclaiming,  ^h^ 

machinations  of  the  Viceroy,  who,  ye  traitors!"    His  head  was  cat 

in  all  the  horrors  of  this  week,  ap-  off,  and  fixed  on  a  pike,  was  car- 

pears  never  to  have  lost  sight  for  ried  through  the  street.    With  this 

a  moment  of  his  great  object,  to  terrible  banner  aloft,  the  murderers 

reduce  the  whole  people,  both  no-  cried,  *^  Masaniello  is  dead  !    Long 

ble  and  rabble,  to  the  same  dead  live  the  King  of  Spain  I    Let  no 

level  of  abject  submission  to  the  one  presume  to  name  Masaniello!" 

court  of  Spain,  certain  it  is,  that  The  populace  was  stupefied  with 

Masaniello  had  become  a  madman,  horror  and  alarm,  and    made  no 

It  is  useless  to  enter  into  any  de*  demonstration.  The  head,  after  be- 

tails  of  his  proceedings  during  the  ing  paraded  for  some   time,  was 

next  two  days.    Every  action  but  thrown  into  one  ditch^  whilst  his 

gave  additional  proof  that  his  brain  body  was  dragged  and  thrust  into 
ad  given  way.  The  Duke  of  Ar-  another — and  these  were  the  tune- 
cos  could  find  no  nobler  method  of  ral  obsequies  of  the  Captain-Gene- 
reKeving  the  city  than  the  knife  of  ral  of  the  most  faithful  people, 
the  professional  assassin.  The  ser-  That  same  day,  Giulio  Genuine 
vices  of  nine  of  these  ruffians  were  was  installed  into  office  as  Presi- 
engaged,  and  the  hour  of  Masaniel-  dent  of  one  of  the  Law  Courts ; 
lo  was  at  hand.  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  of- 
On  Tuesday,  July  16,  the  festi-  fering  pardon  to  all  the  rioters,  ex- 
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oeptMasaniello's  brother  and  broth-  has  run  deters  us  from  following 

er-in-law.  oat  the  subaeqiient  history  of  this 

The  next  morning  the  price  of  celebrated  insurrection.  I  have 
bread  was  raised — and  the  people  spoken  of  the  treachery  of  Genui- 
discovered  that  they  had  indeed  no ;  this  is  apparent  from  the  fact, 
lost  their  protector.  The  tide  of  that  he  was  mainly  concerned  in 
feeling  retnmed  to  him.  His  head  drawing  up  the  articles  of  pacifica- 
and  bis  body  were  recovered  from  tion,  whereof  one  provided  that  all 
the  sewers  into  which  they  had  gabelles  should  be  abolished,  ez- 
been  tbmst  .the  day  before.  The  cept  snch  as  were  alienated  to  pri- 
corpse  was  decked  with  sumptuous  vate  persons.  Now  as  this  was  the 
clothes,  placed  npoh  a  bier  covered  case  with  every  gabelle,  as  the  far- 
with  white  silk,  and  borne  by  the  mersinvariably  advanced  the  money 
Captains  whom  he  had  appointed,  which  the  State  expected  to  raise 
Four  thousand  ecclesiastics  con-  from  the  taxes,  this  exception  made 
dncted  the  procession.  More  than  the  whole  procedure,  on  the  part  of 
forty  thousand  men  and  women  the  Viceroy,  a  solemn  cheat — and 
followed,  some  singing  litanies,  oth-  of  this  Genuine  was  perfectly 
era  telling  their  beads.  The  bells  aware.  The  disturbances  soon  af- 
pealed.  Tights  were  in  all  the  ter  recommenced,  and  offered  the 
windows.  The  procession  moved  French  a  temptation  to  interfere,  so 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the '  that  Naples  was  fpr  a  time  the  prey 
city,  and  returned  to  the  church  of  of  both  a  civil  and  foreign  war. 
Maria  del  Carmine,  the  corpse  was  When  it  was  over,  the  State  re- 
lowered  into  the  earth  near  the  mained  indeed  a  Spanish  province, 
church  door.  Thus,  to  use  the  but  every  spark  of  life  was  extinct, 
words  of  Mr.  Midon,  from  whose  The  nobility  was  prostrated,  and 
work  I  have  borrowed  much  of  this  the  King  supreme.  One  lesson  had 
narrative,  in  less  than  three  days  been  learned,  and  acted  upon ;  and 
Masaniello  was  obeyed  like  a  mon-  it  is  the  enduring  triumph  of  Mas- 
arch,  murdered  like  a  villain,  and  aniello:  the  people  have  never 
revered  like  a  saint.  since  been  taxed  in  the  necessaries 

The  length  to  which  this  article  of  life. 


"  Our  passions  are  like  convulsion  fits,  which,  thoagh  they  make  us  stronger  for 
the  time,  leave  us  weaker  ever  after." 


'*  There  are  some  who  live  without  any  design  at  all,  and  only  pass  in  the  world 
like  straws  on  a  river;  they  do  not  go,  but  are  carried." 
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THE   AOTBBBS  IH   HIGH  LITE:   AN   BPIBODB   IN   WINTER  QUABTBBB. 

GHAPTSJb   XII. 

First,  for  thy  bees  a  quiet  station  find,  and  a  pair  of  sharp   eyea  were  de- 

^""^  '""t^nd !''''"  """^^^ ''°'''"  ^"""  *'''  *^^^  peering  over  the  door,  made 

For  winds, 'when  homeward  ibey  re-  too  short  for  the  door  way,  perhaps 

turn,  will  drive  for   that  purpose.     The  jj^vemor 

The  loaded  carriers  from  their  evening  ^„  evidently  reconnoiteriDg  care- 

Par  from^thi  cows'  and  goats'  insulting  ft»llj  t^e  pwty  ouUide.     The  result 

crew,  seemed,  at  length,  to  prore  satts- 

Thai  trample  down  the  flowers  and  factory,  the  presence  of  the  ladies 

brush  the  dew,  ,    f ,          ^     ,               e    ^    t  ^ 

The  painted  lisard  and  the  bird  of  prey,  probably  removmg  any  fears  of  n- 

Foes  to  the  frugal  kind  be  far  away —  olence. 

The  titmouse  and  the  pecker's  hungry  ^jje  door  was  thrown   open,  and 

And  vl^:,  with  her  bosom  atained  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  master  of 

with  blood;  the  house,  stepped  out  with  an  air 

These  rob  the  trading  citizens,  and  bear  ^f  frank  hospitality  to  receive  their 

The  trjMnWing   captives  through  the  request  for  shelter:    Begging  them 

And  for  their 'callow  young  a  cruel  to  alight,  he  called  out  for  ""Man- 

feast  prepare.  oel !  Mf.noel  I "  who  soon  showed 

#•«####*##♦  himself  in  the  shape  of  a  young 

Wild  thyme  and  savoury  set  around  clown,  crawling  out  from  behind  a 

their  cell,  heap  of  straw  in  a  neighbouring 
Sweet  to  the  taste  and  fragrant  to  the  gj,^^  ^^qJ  ^1,^  ^^  ordered  to  as- 
Bet  ro'ws*  of  rosemary  with  flowering  •"t  in    unloading  the  mules  and 

stem,  taking  care  of  the  horses. 

And  let  the  purple  violet   drink   the  XJred  and   thirsty,  and  glad  to 

stream.           j}fy^^^  VirgiL  ^^^  shelter,  the  ladies  entered  the 

house,  where  they  were  met  by  two 

The  building  before  them   had  young   women,  unmistakably   the 

low,  thick  walls  of  undressed  stones,  daughters  of  the  host.  Their  spark- 

and  a  heavy  roof  over  it  covered  ling  eyes  and  coal  black  hair,  their 

with  tiles.     The  door  was  shut,  and  round  faces  and  res^ular  features, 

the  travellers  could  see  nothing  of  were  like  his ;  and  they  were  only 

the  household ;  but  the  sharp,  an-  less  swarthy  from  being  less  ex- 

gry  challenge  of  the  canine  senti-  posed  to  the  sun. 

nets  within,  who  did  not  pause  to  HJid  they  preserved  their  pedi- 

listen  for  an  answer,  proved  that  gree  this  family  would  have  found 

the  place  was  not  without  a  garri-  many  an  ancestor  among  the  Lusi- 

Bon.    Tired  of  waiting,  Ulsle  was  tanian  Moors, and  afforded  the  most 

about  to  complete  the  investment  striking  among  the   many  proofs 

by  sending  the  muleteer  round  to  the  travellers  had  met  with,  that 

the  other  side  of  it,  when  he  per-  many  a  Mohammedan,  when  the 

ceived  two  young  round  faces  peep-  crescent  waned  before  the  cross,  had 

ing  out  at  a  square  hole  in  the  wall  preferred  his  country  to  hia  faith, 

that  served  for  a  window  ;  a  man^s  The  giHs  were  for  a  while  abashed 

voice  was  heard  quieting  the  dogs,  at  the  presence  of  the  strangers; 
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bat,  with  a  hoepitalitj  spurred  bj  vertu  was  pretty  much  lost  on  them, 
carioeitj^soon  recovered  theroaelTes,  The  bouse  consisted  of  several 
and  encumbered  the  ladies  with  small  rooms,  besides  the  larger 
their  attentions.  Strangers  thev  apartment,  in  which,  after  a  while, 
seldom  saw,  and  these  outlandish  the  whole  party  was  collected,  in- 
ladies  were  as  strange  to  them  as  eluding  the  servants  and  muleteer, 
if  they  had  dropped  from  the  moon.  The  girls  called  in  an  old  woman 
Under  pretence  of  assisting  the  to  assist  them  in  their  household 
travellers  to  rid  themselves  of  their  duties,  and  she  employed  herself  at 
outer  garment  of  dust,  they  exam-  the  smoky  fire-place  in  cooking 
ined  the  textnre  and  fashion  of  their  some  sausages,  which  by  the  per- 
dresses,  veils  and  gloves,  spread  out  fume  they  soon  diffused  through 
Lady  MabePs  shawl  to  admire  the  the  room,  proved  that  in  stufBng 
pattern,  and  asked  more  questions  them  the  genus  allium  had  not 
than  she  could  answer  or  under-  been  forgotten.  Their  host  disap- 
stand.  They  were  closely  inspect-  peared  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
ing  the  rings  on  her  fingers,  afnd  returned,  no  longer  %n  dishabille, 
wondering  at  the  whiteness  of  her  but  in  full  dress,  as  if  going  to  the 
hand,  when  their  father  coming  in  next  town  on  some  higR  festival, 
rebuked  their  obtrusiveness ;  he  This  was  evidently  in  honour  of  hia 
made  them  gather  up  the  pile  of  guests.  It  was  growing  dark,  and 
fiax,  with  the  spindles  and  distaffs,  be  now  lit  alantern  hanging  against 
now  lying  idle  on  the  floor,  and  in-  the  wall.  Within  thelantern,  and 
vited  the  ladies  to  take  possession  behind  the  lamp,  a  little  image  of 
of  the  cushions,  which,  after  a  some  saint  was  seen  shedding  his 
Moorish  custom  still  lingering  here,  benignant  influence  over  the  house- 
the  girls  had  used  as  seats.  hold.  The  hastily  prepared  meal 
LTsle  coming  in  and  finding  fa-  was  now  ready.  This  was  no  time 
ther  and  daughters  bestirring  them-  or  place  for  nice  distinctions  of 
selves  to  make  their  guests  comfor-  rank,  and,  urged  by  their  host,  the 
table,  suggested  that  their  most  ur-  whole  party  sat  down  together.  Be- 
gent  want  was  water.  One  of  the  sides  the  overpowering  sausages, 
girls  at  once  brought  a  cup,  and  preserved  fruits,  honey  and  black 
one  from  among  several  jars,  and  bread  covered  the  table,  with  a  pile 
while  the  ladies  were  drinking,  of  oranges  just  gathered  from  the 
L'Isle  called  their  attention  to  the  boughs.  These  last  vanished  rap- 
peculiarities  of  the  vessel,  of  so  po-  idly  befdre  the  thirsty  travellers, 
rous  a  nature  that  the  water  al-  Their  host  seemed  to  think  his 
ways  oozing  through  it,  kept  the  more  substantial  fare  neglected, 
ontside  wet,  the  constant  evapora-  and  L'Isle  took  care  to  attribute  it 
tion  of  a  part  cooling  what  re-  to  their  having  dined  too  lately  and 
mained  within.  He  pointed  out,  heartily  to  have  yet  recovered  their 
too,  the  peculiar  fashion  of  the  jar,  appetites. 

its  beautiful  and  classic  mould  indi-  Lady  Mabel  seeing  Moodie  at 

eating  that  amidst  the  corruption  the  end  of  the  table«  with  his  back 

of  taste  and  the  loss  of  arts,  in  pot-  to  the  dim  light,  eating  almost  in 

*  tery,  at  least,  the  antique  type  of  the  dark,  urged  him  to  change  his 

form  had  been   faithfully  handed  seat,  and  take  one  opposite  to  and 

down  from  the  time  of  the  Roman,  close    under    the    lamp.    Moodie 

But  the  ladies  were  too  busv  with  looked  askance  at  the  saint,  who 

the  water  to  bestow  much  thought  was  bestowing  a   benediction   on 

CO  the  jar,  and  L'Isle's  lesson  in  those  before  nim,  and  grumbled 
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oat,  **  Better  to  eat  in   the  d«^  oeiliog  to  the  room.    Their  gym- 

than  by  the  light  of  Satan's  Ian-  naitic  sports  broo^t  down  uow- 

tem.*^  ers  of  dust  and  soot  on  the  wooU 

^  Yon  are  over  scmpulons,"  said  be  sleepers  below,  who  were  alresdy 

Mrs.  Shortridge ;  **  if  these  illntni-  beset  by  certain   rejoicing  tribes, 

Dated  saints  be  one  of  Satan's  de-  which  seized  the  occasion  to  hold 

▼ices,  I  think  it  meritorious  to  turn  their  carnival, 
them  to  a  nseful  purpose,  as  was       The  whole  hoosehold  were  tfbot 
soccessfallj  done  by  a  firiend  of  early  next  inomin^, and  while  wait- 

mine  residing  in  Lisbon.    Finding  ing  for  breakfast  Lady  Mabel  took 

the  lamp  be  had  pat  before   his  theopportunity  to  surrey  the  premi- 

door  repeatedly  broken — ^for  the  ses.     Cleanliness  is  not  essential  to 

Lisbon  rabble  love  darkness  better  Portuguese  comfort ;  but  within  the 

than  light — ^be  bought  a  little  im-  house,  there  was  not    the  squalor 

age  of  St  Antony,  and  put  it  up  and   poverty   which   here   usnallj 

behind  it,  and  the  saint's  presence  characterises  the  peasant's  horae. 

seemed  to  paralyze  the  arms  of  the  Wthout,  a  small  orchard,  and  one 

evil  doers."  narrow  field,  a  few  goats  and  two 

^  TheA  is  an  inward  and  an  or  three  stout  asses,  seemed  to  com- 
outward  light,"  said  Moodie,  sen-  prise  the  ftirmer's  possessions, 
tentiously,  ^your  friend,  wanting  On  sitting  down  to  an  abon- 
that  inward  light,  chose,  for  a  little  dant  breakfast,  she  expressed  to 
personal  convenience,  to  counte-  L'Isle  her  wonder,  how  these  peo- 
nance  a  shining  idolatry."  Their  pie  lived  in  such  plenty,  without 
host,  gathering  from  their  looks  flocks,  or  herds,  or  fields, 
and  gestures,  that  they  wanted  *'  You  are  mistaken,"  said  L'Isle. 
more  light,  now  brought  in  another  ^Our  host  has  flocks  so  nnroerona, 
lamp,  which  the  ladies  soon  used  to  that  it  would  startle  you  to  hear 
light  them  to  the  chamber  alotted  their  numbers  told.  The  whole 
to  them.  The  girls  went  with  country  for  miles  around  is  pas- 
them,and  Lady  Mabel  finding  them  tured  by  them.  He  is  a  former,  or 
loiter  there,  full  of  curiosity,  and  rather  grazier  on  a  grand  scale. 
examining  every  article  of  dress  Not  to  puzzle  you  longer,  he  ia  a 
and  ba^age  with  prying  eyes,  de-  bee  farmer,  having  many  hundred 
liberately  unpacked  everything  she  hives.  This  land  of  flowers  yields 
had  with  her,  and  induced  Mrs.  him  two  harvests  a  year.  His  in- 
Shortridge,  sleepy  as  she  was,  to  come  is  derived  from  wax  and 
do  so,  too;  then  giving  them  to  honey,  and  his  rustic  talk  is  not  of 
understand  that  there  was  nothing  bullocks  but  of  bees.  After  break- 
more  to  be  seen,  politely  turned  fast,  we  will  get  him  to  show  os 
them  out  of  the  room,  that  she  some  things  of  the  economic  a^ 
might  make  more  profitable  use  of  raniofements  of  his  farm." 
the  remaining  hours  of  the  night  During  this  meal,  the  two  girls 
A  chamber  and  bed  were  found  for  seemed  anxious  to  make  the  most 
L'Isle,  but  Moodie  and  the  servants  of  their  guests,  who  were  so  soon 
had  no  better  accommodations  than  to  leave  them.  Their  animated 
mats  spread  on  the  floor  of  the  lar-  and  inquisitiveoonversation  address-  > 
ger  room.  They  had  no  sooner  ed  chiefly  to  L'Isle,  as  spokesman 
lain  down  than  the  rats  overhead  and  interpreter,  scarcely  allowed 
commenced  their  gambols,  racing  him  time  to  eat.  Their  restless, 
each  other  over  the  reeds  which  sparkling  black  eyes,  excited  the 
laid  on  the  joists,  form  the  only  admiration  of  the  ladies.    Do  yon 
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tbink  black  eyes  tbe  moat  expreft-  erally  as  busy  as  bees^  and  th« 
sive?"  said.  Lady  Mabel  to  Ulsle,  region  was  vocal  with  their  buzz, 
and  with  a  natural  coquetry,  she  The  ladies  shrunk  from  the  well 
turned  her  own  blue  orbs  full  upon  armed  but  laborious  crowd  which 
him.  How  else  could  he  judge,  surrounded  them,  going  forth  light 
but  by  a  comparison  ?  or  returning  laden  to  their  homes ; 

'*  There  is  a  liquid  lustre  in  the  but  the  farmer  assured  them  that 
full  black  eye,**  Ulsle  answered,  the  busy  multitude  were  perfet^tly 
looking  into  those  of  the  girl  who  tame,  and  as  harmless  as  sheep,  un- 
was  sitting,  very  sociably,  close  be-  less  maliciously  disturbed, 
side  him,^which  powerfully  express-  Though  this  was  but  one  of  sev- 
es  languishing  tenderness.  It  is  eral  colonies,  the  hives  were  too 
capable,  too,  of  an  angry  and  fierce  numerous  to  be  easily  counted, 
expression.  But  from  its  dark  They  were  all  cylindrical  in  shape, 
hues  you  cannot  distinguish  the  being  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
pupil  from  the  surrounding  part,  cork  tree,  which  is  an  excellent 
and  lose  all  the  varying  beauty  of  non-con<l actor  of  heat,  and  were 
its  dilation  and  contraction.  There  each  covered  with  an  inverted  pan 
are  eyes  of  lighter  and  more  hea-  of  earthenware,  the  edge  of  which 
venly  hues,"  here  he  looked  full  in  overhung  the  hive  like  a  cornice. 
Lady  Mabel's,  while  describing  Each  hive  was  fastened  together 
them,  ^  which  have  an  unlimited!  with  pegs  of  hard  wood,  so  that 
range  of  expression,  embracing  it  could  be  easily  taken  to  pierces, 
every  shade  of  feeling,  every  varie-  and  the  joints  were  stopped  with 
ty   of  sentiment    They    are   tell-   peat. 

tale  eyes,  that  would  betray  the  Full  of  tbe  economy  of  the  in- 
owner  in  any  attempt  to  play  tbe  dustrious  tribes,  whose  habits  he 
hypocrite."  had  studied  so  profitably,  the  farmer 

Lady  Miabel,  laughing  and  blush  talked  long  and  well  on  the  sub- 
ing,  expressed  great  doubts  whether  ject.  From  him  they  learned  that 
any  eyes  exercised  that  controlling  the  bees  would  range  a  league  and 
guardianship  over  the  integrity  more  from  the  hive,  if  they  could 
of  their  owner,  notgather  honey  nearer  home.  That 

As  soon  as  the  m^al  was  over,  he  gathered  two  harvests  a  year, 
tbe  farmer,  at  their  request,  glad-  spring  and  autumn  each  yielding 
\j  undertook  to  show  them  some-  one,  while  the  cold  winter  and  tll^ 
thing  of  his  peculiar  husbandry,  parched  and  blossomless  summer 
A  hive  or  two  may  be  found  any  equally  suspended  the  profitable 
where — but  a  thousand  hives  I  labour  of  his  winged  workmen.  He 
This  was  a  great  proprietor.  Going  pointed  out  the  plants  whose  blos- 
ont  of  the  enclosure,  he  led  them  soms  were  preferred  by  the  bee% 
to  a  neighbouring  hill,  on  the  south-  and  professed  to  be  able  to  distin- 
eastern  sideof  which,  well  sheltered  guish  the  honey  gathered  in  each 
from  the  northern  blasts,  many  month,  varying  as  it  did  in  quali- 
lanes,  five  or  six  feet  wide,  had  been  ties  according  to  the  succession  of 
cut  through  the  thickets,  all  lead-  flowers  which  bloomed  through  the 
ing  to  a  central  point,  where,  well  seasons,  giving  a  preference  to  the 
sheltered  by  the  natural  hedge,  product  of  the '  rosemary  over  all 
be  had  formed  one  of  his  numer-  other  plants. 
ous  colonies.  The  citiasens  of  this  Lady  Mabel  was  delighted  with 
thriving  commonwealth  were  lit-  the  method   and  the  scale  of  this 
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branch  of   rural  industry.      ^  We  and  can  travel  on  until  I  get  tanned 

have  moors  enough  in   Scotland,  as  brown  as  these  Moorish  girls. 

Indeed,  I  wish  so  much  of  them  had  But  I  am  afraid,  Moodie,  you  are 

not  fallen  to  papa^slot     But  when  paying  the  penalty  for  last  nighfs 

I  go  home,  I  will  endeavour  to  turn  insult  to  the   patron  saint  of  the 

these  wastes  to  better  account,  and  house.     Some  saints  are  at  times  a 

rival  our  friend   here,  by  establish*  little  revengeful,  and  your  troubled 

ing  a  bee  farm  on  a  grand  scale."  mind  and  aching  body  you   may 

''You  must  not  forget  to  carry  the  owe  to  him.  Pray  take  the  ear- 
rosemary  and  other  choice  plants  liest  opportunity  to  make  amends.** 
with  you,'*  said  Mrs.  Shortridge,  **  Who  is  the  offended  saint  T 
"  and  some  beams  of  the  Portuguese  asked  Mrs.  Shortridge. 
sun,  to  secure  two  seasons  of  flowers  ^  I  suppose,*'  said  Lady  Mabel,  ^  it 
in  the  year.**  is  St.  Melibocus,  the  patron  saint  of 

While  she  was  yet  speaking,  a  bees  and  honey." 

snake    glided   slowly    across   her  ^  Take  care,**  said  L*Iste,  laughing, 

path.    Starting  back  in  terror,  she  **  You  are  usurping  the  Pope's  func- 

uttered  a  little  scream,  and  begged  tion,  and  adding  a  new  name  to  the 

L'Isle  to  kill  it  without  delay.  calender." 

^How  shall  I  kill  it,"  he  ^said,  "  But  what  shall  we  do  for  Moo- 
laughing  at  her  alarm.  "Shall  I  die?"  she  asked,**  Whether  striken  by 
bruise  the  serpent*s  head  with  my  the  saint  or  not,  something  must 
heel,  or  shall  I  draw  my  sword  on  be  done  to  relieve  him." 
a  reptile  ?"  **  Your  saint  had  nothing  to  do 
**  In  any  way  you  please,  so  you  do  with  my  sickness^"  said  Moodie,  an- 
kill  it,"  she  exclaimed,  seeing  the  grily.  "  I  was  unwell  yesterday, 
snake  stop  and  raise  its  head  to  though  I  did  not  complain.  I  am 
look  at  them.  sure  I  was  poisoned  by  that  rascal- 

But  the  farmer  now  interfered :  ly  innkeeper  at  Evora,  with  some 

*'Sparehislife,thisisoneof  my  best  trash   he   called   wine,  which  was 

friends.     You  see    that  be  shows  nothing  but  drugged  vinegar." 

not  the  least  fear.     While  provide  **  If  bad  wine  has  poisoned  yoo, 

ing  for  himself,  he  works  too  for  good  wine  is  the  only  antidote,"  said 

me,  destroying  the  frogs  and  lizards  L'Isle,  and    bidding    his    servant 

that   make  sad  havoc  among  my  bring  a  cup   and  bottle  from   the 

bees.**  hamper,  he  persuaded   Moodie  to 

•  Returning  to  the  house,    they  try  the  remedy. 

found  in  front  of  it  the  mules  laden  Moodie  tasted  it  with  some  hesi- 

and  the  horses  saddled  for    the  tation,  but  the  wine  was  excellent 

journey.    Observing  that  Moodie  and  in  truth,  just  what  he  stood  in 

looked  particularly  rueful  this  mom-  need  of.    On  being  urged,  he  took 

ing.  Lady  Mabel   asked  him  what  a  good  draught,  and  at  L*l8]e*s  sag- 

was  the  matter,  and  he  admitted  gestion,  stowed  away  the  bottU  ia 

that  he  was  very  unwell.  **But  with  his  baggage  for  future  referenceu 

bad  food  and  worse  water,  loss  of  Their  host  would  receive  bot  a 

sleep  and  worry  of  mind,  a  man  small   remuneration  Vor  the  well 

soon  gets  worn  out  in  this  unhappy  timed  hospitality  he  had  afforded 

country.     You,    my    lady,    look  the  travellers.     But  the  ladies  had 

jaded  enough,  too."            "  selected  sundry  q;»are  articles  from 

**  Oh,  never  mind  my  looks,"  she  their  wardrobe,  and  delighted  his 

answered.    "  I  feel  perfectly  well,  daughters  with  the  gift  of  finery. 
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such  as  they   bad  never  possessed  friend  of  yours  come  tbis  way,  pray 

before.    As  Ulsle  was  turning  to  remember,  sir,  you  bave  a  poor 

ride   off,  tbe  farmer  said,  with  a  bouse  here,  always  at  your  com- 

courteous  air :  •*  When  you  or  any  mand." 


OHAPTXR     ZIII. 


Crabbed  age  and  yoath  cannot  live  to  bear    a    luscious    and     nourishing 

v«.,/lf !?^' ii  «r   1  •   r  II  «r  fruit,  which  in  the  descrts  of  Africa 

loutQ  IS  full  of  pleasance.  age  18  full  of  .    ^i'     t.  --     ,    i.^i  t      t^  • 

care  J  IS  the  CDief  food  of  the  people.  It  18 

Toath  like  summer  morn,  age  like  win-  to   them  what    oat   meal   IS  to  the 

ter  weather  j  ScoL" 
Youth  like  summer  brave,  age  like  win-         uajv        i>  ^  a^* 

ter  bare.  "And  how  far  are  we  from  Afn- 

Youth  is  full  of  sport,  age's  breath  Is  ca  ?"  said  Moodie,  dreading  the  an- 

short;  swer,  but  strivine:  to  put  the  cues- 

Youth  IS  nimble,  age  18 lame:  .*       •  •     i*ir        a  I^ 

Youth  is  hot  and  bold,  age  is  weak  and  *»<>"  j"  »"  indifferent  tone. 

cold ;  **  Why  some  people  say  that  Af- 

Yonth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame.  .  rica  begins  at   the   Pyrenees,  but 

Shaispears,  q^,  jj^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  country 

They  had  ridden  but  a  short  thoroughly,  says  that  the  Serra  de 
way,  when  Lady  Mabel,  reining  in  Monchique  is  the  true  boundary. 
her  horse,  placed  herself  along  side  The  kingdom  of  Algarve,  lying  be- 
of  Moodie,  to  ask  how  he  felt  now,  yond  those  mountains, is  in  climate, 
She  feared  lest  he  might  be  too  soil  and  vegetation,  truly  African ; 
unwell  to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  and  it  is  only  the  strip  of  salt  water 
the  day.  But  thanks  to  L'Isle's  that  separates  it  from  Morocco, 
prescription,  Moodie  was  already  that  prevents  its  forming  part  of 
another  man.  He  sat  bolt  up-  that  country, 
right  in  the  saddle  with  a  martial  "Inever  heard  of  the  kingdom  of 
air,  and  looked  around  as  if  ready  Algarve  before,"  said  Moodie,  pon- 
for  any  emergency.  She  no  longer  dering  the  information  he  had  re- 
felt  any  fears  for  him.  His  curios-  ceived.  "How  far  are  we  from  it  ?* 
ity,  too,  seemed  to  be  awakened, for  **We  will  not  find  it  a  long  day's 
he  said  :  **  You  are  a  great  bota-  journey  to  one  of  the  chief  towns,* 
nist,  my  Lady,  and  know  every  said  Lady  Mabel.  "  Its  name — Its 
kind  of  plant.  Pray,  what  were  name  is  Mauropolis,  the  city  of  the 
those  two  tali  trees  near  tbe  farm-  Moors.  It  lies  on  the  border  of 
ex's  house,  with  bare  trunks  and  Algarve,  just  like  Berwick  on  the 
feathery  tops  r  border  of  Scotland,  only  Algarve  is 

"They  are  date  palms,"  said  Lady  a  beautiful  and    fertile    country, 

Mabel.     "  You  see  more  and  more  which  poor  Scotland  is  only  to  a 

of  them  the  nearer  you  get  to  Af-  Scot." 

irica."  "It  is  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  iU 

"Indeed !"  said  Moodie,  with  more  own  nest,"  growled  Moodie  in  an 

astonishment  than  the  information  undertone.     "  Have  you  forgot,  my 

aeemed  to  warrant.  Lady,  thatyou  are  yourself  a  Scot  r 

"  Yes,"  she  continued, "  and  they       "A  Scot !"  said  she  deliberately, 
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M  if  now  jast  considering  that  had  attained  to.  Had  you  laid  be- 
point  "  My  mother  was  an  £ng-  fore  him  a  chart  of  the  sea  coast  of 
lish  woman.  So  far,  I  am  not  a  Bohemia,  first  discovered  by  our 
Scot"  great  dramatist,  it  would  not  hare 

*^6ut  your  father  I  Your  father,  startled  him   in  the   least,  and  he 

my   Lady  P    Moodie    angrily   ex-  was  ready  to  look  for  Africa  at  any 

claimed.     "  He  is  a  true  Scot,  and  point  of  the  compass, 

knows  the  worth  of  old  Scotland  He  now   saw  clearly  that  this 

well.''  joumer  was  part  of  a  plot    Ulsle 

** He  does, indeed,"  said  she,*' and  had   first  won    the  confidence  of 

has  always  thought  it  an  excellent  father  and  daughter  ;   then  svail- 

country — to  come    from  ;    so  he  ing  himself  of  her  love  for  botany, 

marched  off  at  eighteen,   and  has  had  habituated  her  to  his  presence 

seldom  been  back  there  since."'  and  protection  on  short  excarsioDS 

*' So  we  are  on  the  borders  of  Af-  around   Elvas;  he   had    used  the 

rica,"  exclaimed  Moodie,  speaking  commissary   and    his  wife  to  be* 

to  himself  aloud.  guile  Lady  Mabel  from  her  father's 

'*  Why,  do  you  not  see,  Moodie,  protection,  under    pretence  of  s 

that  the  people  grow  darker  each  short  journey   to  a  neigh booring 

day,  as  we  travel  on."  town.     Having  now  rid  himself  of 

^*  The  innkeeper  at  Evora  is  dark  the  innocent  commissary,  he  wss 

enough,"  said  he,  that  truth  flashing  leading    her    by     devious    paths 

on  him;  **  but  the  farmer  and  his  far  beyond   pursuit    Lady  Msbel 

girls  are  browner  still  by  many  a  seemed  bewitched,  and  no  longer 

•hade."  saw  with  her  own  eyes.     Was  Mn 

^  You  will  think  them  fair,"  said  Shortridge  a  simple  gull,  or  some- 
Lady  Mabel,  **  when  you  havetrav-  thing  worse?  '*  Perhaps,"  thought 
elled  far  enough  southward,"  and  Mo(^ie,  ^Col.Bradsliaweisright;" 
leaving  him  confused  and  alarmed,  for  an  eveVdropping  valet  bad 
she  cantered  on  to  join  Mrs.  Short-  given  bis  scandal  wings, 
ridge.  Moodie  was  not  deeply  read  in 

Now  Moodie  was  a  shrewd  man,  romance ;  but  he  remembered  the 

perhaps  a  little  too  shrewd,  with  an  traditionary   tale    of    the    yonng 

eye  open  to  human  depravity  ;  he  Scotch  heiress,  who,  while  a  party 

was  learned,  too,  in  his  way;  many  of  her  retainers  were  escorting  her 

a  heavy  tome  of  Scotch  controver-  to  the  house  of  her  guardian,  was 

sial  divinity  had  been  thumbed  by  set  upon  by  a  neighbouring  chief- 

him  as  carefully  as  his  Bible,  but  tain  at  the  head  of  his  clan.  'Her 

he  never  dwelt  on  any  thing  he  followers  conc^l ing  the  girl  under 

found  there  not  sustaining  his  pre-  a  huge  cauldron,  stood  round  it  for 

conceived  notions.     He  involunta-  her  defence,  and  when   the    last 

rily  slighted  those  parts  even  of  man    had    fallen,    the    victorioos 

Scripture  that  he  could  not  wrest  to  suitor  carried  off  the  girl,  and  ma^ 

his   purpose.     Many  an   historical  ried  her  for  her  lands.    This,  too, 

and   traditionary   fact,  too,  floated  was  a  plain  case  of   abducting  an 

loosely  on  his  mind  ;  but  his  geo-  heiress,  not   indeed   by    violence, 

graphical  education  had  been  sadly  but  with  consummate  art     Setting 

neglected.  A  topographical  knowl-  aside  the  rare  attractions  of  the  Isp 

edge  of  half  a  dozen  shires,  a  gen*  dy,  in  Moodie's  estimation,  the  prise 

eral  notion  of   the  shape  of  old  was  immense.    L'Isle,  with  all  hit 

Scotland,  and  a   hazy    outline  of  lofty   airs,   was  but  a  commoner, 

the  sister  kingdom,  made  up  all  he  with  perhaps  no  fortune  but  hit 
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sword;  a  raere  adventurer;  and  Lord  Barbary  corsairs.  She  said  noth- 
Stratbern*s  broad  acres  were  an  ir-  ing  about  Algarve  having  been  the 
resistible  temptation;  though,  in  first  province  to  rise  against  the 
trath,  this  coveted  domain  counted  French,  or  about  the  half-dozen  ad- 
thousands  of  acres  of  sheep  walk  to  venturous  seamen  who  had  sailed 
the  hundreds  of  plough  land.  boldly  in  a  fishing  boat  to  Brazil, 

Having  made  this  matter  clear  to  inform  the  regent  that  Portu- 
to  his  own  mind,  Moodie  cursed  in  gal  still  dared  to  strqggle  and  to 
his  heart  Lord  Strath em*s  fatuity    hope. 

and  the  facile  disposition  Lady  L'Isle  overheard  and  wondered 
Mabel  had  so  unexpectedly  be-  at  her  perversion  of  his  account  of 
trayed.  But  though  sorely  trou-  Algarve,  without  detecting  her  mo- 
bled,  he  was  not  a  man  to  des-  tive,  and  Moodie  thought  her  evi- 
pair.  He  resolved  to  wiatch  L'Isle  dent  desire  to  visit  this  region 
closely,  and  to  rack  his  own  inven-  proved  her  little  less  than  mad,  for 
tion  for  some  way  to  foil  his  only  her  version  of  select  portions 
schemes,  while  taking  care  not  to  of  Ulsle's  remarks  reached  his  ears, 
betray  the  least  suspicion  of  them.       ^*It  is  singular,"  said  L'Isle,  ^  that 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Mabel,  as  she  the  Moors  should  have  been  more 
could  not  herself  visit  Algarve,  thoroughly  driven  out  of  Algarve, 
was  extracting  from  L^Isle  a  full  ac-  the  most  southern  province,  than 
count  of  that  delightful  region,  out  of  others  north  of  it.  Its  mar- 
And  he  described  well  the  pictur-  itime  position  perhaps  made  it 
esque  and  lofty  mountains  that  cut  easy  for  them  to  escape  to  Morocco, 
off  its  narrow  strip  of  maritime  ter-  But  the  people  are  not  so  dark  as 
ritory  from  the  rest  of  Portugal  ;  in  Alemtejo,  and  many  of  the  wo- 
its  tropical  vegetation  and  its  ani-  men  are  beautifully  fair.  In  fact, 
mal  life,  its  perpetual  summer,  tem-  I  have  seen  as  lovely  faces  there  as 
pered  alternately  by  the  ocean  and  in  any  country  but  our  own." 
the  mountain  breeze.  When  he  Lady  Mabel  took  care. not  to  en- 
mentioned  any  fact  which  Lady  lighten  Moodie  by  repeating  to  him 
Mabel  thought  might  liken  this  re-  this  observation,  and  he  remained 
gion  to  Africa  in  Hoodie's  imagi-  convinced  that  L'Isle  had  been  des- 
nation,  she  would  turn  and  repeat  cribing  beforehand  to  the  ladies, 
it  for  his  benefit.  Thul  the  wolves  the  country  he  was  conducting 
and  the  wild  boars  abounding  in    them  to. 

the  mountains  became  to  him  The  heat,  fatigue  and  discom- 
naroeless  monsters  infesting  the  fort  of  the  last  four  days,  had  al- 
country  ;  the  serpents  were  mag-  most  worn  out  Mrs.  Shortridge's 
nified  in  bulk,  and  the  poisonous  strength,  and  now  suggested  to 
lizard  redoubled  its  venom.  The  Lady  Mabel  some  sage  reflections 
fevers  common  there  grew  more  on  travel  in  general,  as  the  result 
malignant ;  the  plague  broke  ont  of  her  experience, 
occasionally,  and  a  few  earthquakes  **  Travelling  is  certainly  one  of 
were  thrown  in  to  enliven  the  nar-  the  pleasures  of  life,  with  this  pe- 
rative.  She  garbled  it  too  sadly,  culiarity:  that  it  affords  most  pleas- 
cuppressing  the  fact  that  Algarve  ure  when  the  journey  is  over, 
had  furnished  a  large  proportion  of  With  all  the  interest  and  excite- 
the  adventurers  who  had  discovered  ment  attending  it,  there  are  some 
and  conquered  India  and  Brazil,  drawbacks.  We  gratify  our  cu- 
and  its  mariners  of  this  day,  the  riosity  at  times  at  no  little  cost.  In 
best  in  Portugal,  she  converted  into  the  search  after  strange  manners, 
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Che  traveller  may  have  to  adopt  *^  If,  indeed,  we  had  never  felt  bodflj 

them ;    in  inspecting  the   various  pain,  we  could  not  feel  for  a  man 

conditions  under  which  men  can  on  the  rack.  Had  we  never  known 

live,  we  mnat  often  subject  oarselves  anguish  of  mind,  we  might  not  esti* 

to  these  conditions,  and  thus  ao-  mate  the  mental  agonies  of  others, 

quire  practical  experience  in  place  But  we  have  feelings,  for  the  exer- 

of  theoretical  knowledge.   To  know  cise  of  which  sympathy  and  imag- 

how  the  Arab  lives,  we  must  for  ination  can  create  conditions.    We 

a  time  become  an  Arab,  and  to  can   feel  with  the  captive  in  the 

pry    into  the   inner   mysteries  of  dungeon,  without  going  down  there 

Hottentot  life,    you   must    make  to  take  a  place  by  his  side, 
yourself  a  Hottentot."  **  Still,  there   is  nothing  like  ex- 

**  And  to  estimate  the  prisoner's  perience  in  one's  own  person,"  said 

woes,"  L'Isle  suggested,  ^  you  must  Mrs.  Shortridge.    **  I  can  now  sym- 

4ry  the  virtues  of  a  dungeon,  musty  pathize    fully   with    the  toilwom 

straw  and  bread  and  water."  traveller,  across    a    parched  and 

**'  That    would    be    buying  the  thirsty  desert  under  a  broiling  sna. 

knowledge  dearly,"  said  she ;  ""  but  I  own  that  the   pleasures  of  this 

I  would  like  to  try  how  the  life  of  jonrtiey  far  exceed  its  pains;  thanks 

a  nun  would  suit  me."  to  your  care  and   company ;  but, 

^  It  would  suit  you  the  least  of  as  Lady  Mabel  says,  the  chief  pleas- 
all  women,"  said  Mrs.  Shortridge.  ure  comes  afterwards,  and  this 
^  You  might  die  in  the  cloister,  but  journey  will  be  still  more  pleasant 
could  fiot  live  there."  next  week  than  now." 

**0h,  I  am  sure  I  could  stand  a       '^In  spite  of  its  hardships,"  sud 

short   novitiate,  say    three  or  six  Lady  Mabel,  ^*  it  has  been  so  agree- 

months,"  exclaimed  Lady   Mabel,  able  to  me  that  I   would  have  it 

^^  Your  novitiate,  soon  to  end  in  last  a  week  longer.  As  an  escort, 
freedom,  would  not  help  you  to  the  interpreter  and  cicerone,  Col.  L'Isle 
experience  of  the  true  internal  life  has  no  rival.  He  has,  too,  filled 
of  the  nun.  It  is  pleasant  to  walk,  the  commissary's  place  so  well  that 
leading  your  horse  by  the  rein,  and  we  have  suffered  nothing  from  yoor 
at  liberty  to  mount  when  you  good  man's  desertion." 
like.  But  the  essence  of  monastic  The  pleasure  Lady  Mabel  ex- 
life  lies  in  the  conviction  that  you  pressed,  and  her  frank  admissioa 
have  tnrned  your  back  forever  on  that  she  wished  the  journey  longer, 
the  world  without,  with  all  its  tri-  delighted  L'Isle.  He  longed  to 
als,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  passions  tell  her  that  he  was  ever  at  her 
and  pursuits,  and  have  given  your-  command  as  companion,  guardian, 
self  religiously  to  tread  through  and  guide,  on  any  journey,  however 
this  life,  the  narrow  path  you  long.  But  no — he  must  not  say 
have  chosen  to  the  next."  that     He  had  no  thought  of  ma- 

**  You  have  convinced  me,"  said  trimony,  at  least,  just  now.  A  re- 
Lady  Mabel.  '^  In  my  longing  af-  mote  prospect  did  indeed  float  be- 
ter  a  varied  experience  of  the  con*  fore  his  eyes,  in  which  he  saw 
ditions  of  life,  I  might  sacrifice  himself  having  outlived  this  war, 
half  a  year  to  the  trial  of  one,  but  and  attained  the  rank  of  Major- 
I  prefer  ignorance  on  this  point  to  General,  returning  home  to  find 
the  burden  of  a  life-enduring  vow."  Lady  Mabel  still  lovely  and  still 

**  If  our  knowledge  were  limited  free  to  listen  to  a  lover's  suit.    This 

by  our  own  experience,  we  would  was  but  a  bright  vision  of  the  fo- 

know   little  indeed,"  said   L'Isle."  ture,  hemmed  in  and  overhung  by 
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many  a  dark  contingency ;  aglow-  Shortridge;  "we  need  its  thickest 

ing  picture  in  an  ebony  frame.  shade." 

The  character  of  the  country  un-  A  solitary  stork,  by  the  rivulet, 
derwent  a  change  as  they  rode  on.  was  engaged  in  that  gentle  sport 
Sloping  downwards  towards  the  which  Isaac  Walton  assures  us,  is 
Guadiana,  over  a  succession  of  hills  so  favourable  to  tranquil  raedita- 
which  concealed  the  descent,  the  tion.  Deep  in  reverie,  the  philos- 
soil  became  more  fertile,  but  was  opher  seemed  not  to  heed  their 
scarcely  more  cultivated  than  in  the  presence.  For  a  time,  he  stood 
region  which  they  had  jast  left  be-  gravely  on  one  leg,  then  with  a  few 
hind  them.  The  heathsand  broom  stately  strides,  drew  nearer  to 
plants  now  gave  place  to  a  variety  them.  They  were  commenting  on 
of  evergreen  shrubs.  Though  the  his  sedate  air,  and  disregard  for 
forest  trees  had  vanished  centuries  man's  presence,  when  Moodie  came 
ago,  the  prospect  was  oflen  shut  and  sat  down  within  ear-shot  of 
out  by  the  thickets  that  overspread  them.  The  bird  now  raised  his 
the  country.  An  occasional  spot  head  and  gave  them  a  searching 
of  open  ground  indicated  some  at-  look.  Then  bending  back  his 
tempts  at  cultivation,  but  they  saw  long  neck,  he  uttered  a  dissat- 
few  peasants,  and  but  one  village  isfied  chatter  with  his  snapping 
seated  on  a  J^ill,  until  passing  a  beak,  and  taking  wing,  sought  a 
wretched  hamlet,  they  reach  the  sequestered  part  of  the  stream,  re- 
bank  of  a  brook.  The  shade  of  mote  from  the  intruders, 
some  trees,  already  in  full  leaf,  in  '*Tbe  stork  would  not  have  shnn- 
this  sheltered  spot,  tempted  them  ned  natives.  He  must  have  found 
to  make  here  their  noonday  halt,  out  that  we  are  foreigners  and  her- 

Seating  herself  on  the  fern  and  etics,"  said  Mrs.  Shortridge. 

moss  at  the  foot  of  an  old  mulber-  ^^It  is  this  arch-heretic,  Moodie, 

ry    tree    that  overhung  the  little  that  he  shuns,''  said  Lady  Mabel. 

Btream,  Lady  Mabel  pointed  out  to  "  His  presence  would  drive  away  a 

her  companions,    that    the    trees  whole  congregation  of  storks,  who 

around  them  were  all  of  the  same  are  almost  as  good   churchmen  as 

kind.  the  monks  themselves." 

"They  were  doubtless  planted  "Perhaps  quite  as  good,"  said 
here,"  said  L'Isle,  "  when  the  silk  Moodie.  "  My  arch-heresy  consists 
culture  throve  in  this  country,  a  in  protesting  now  and  always, 
branchof  industry,  which,  with  too  against  idolatrous  Rome.  Some 
many  others,  has  almost  died  out.  here  are  not  quite  as  good  Protes- 
Civil  disorder  and  foreign  war  has  tants  as  I  am." 
been  fatal  to  it.  The  Spaniards  "  I  never  called  myself  a  Protes- 
have  made  Alemtejo  their  high-  tant,"  ^id  L'Isle. 
road  in  every  invasion  of  Portugal;  "Do  you  not,  sir?"  exclaimed 
and  the  disasters  of  late  years  have  Moodie.  "Pray  what  are  you  then  ?" 
completed  the  ruin  of  this  frontier,  "  I  never  called  myself  a  Protes- 
80  long  a  debatable  land.  The  tant  in  defining  my  faith." 
country  around,  is,  for  the  most  "  And  why  not,  sir,"  asked  Moo- 
part,  a  heath-covered  waste,  or  a  die,  adding  in  an  under  tone, 
wilderness  of  brushwood;  here  the  "Now  he  will  show  the  cloven 
silkworm  has  perished,  the  peas-  foot." 

ant's  hand  is  idle,  and  the  amoreira  "  Because  mine  is  a  positive  creed, 

stands  with  unplucked  leaves."  not  to  be  expressed   by  negation. 

"The  better  for  us,"  said  Mrs.  In  defining  it,  I  can  admit  no  term 
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not  expressing  some  essential  point,  to  prove  that  Rome  does  not  hold 

I  would  not  mistake  the  accident  to  all  Christian  truths.** 

for  the  essence.  That  God  has  given  Mood ie  rose  from  where  he  sat 

his  revealed  word  to  man.  is  an  ea-  and   stretched  forth   a  protesting 

sential  point  in  my  belief.    That  hand.      But  he   saw  that  protest 

Rome  has  misconstrued  that  word,  was  useless  here,  so  he  withdrew  to 

may  be  true,  but  comes  not  within  the  shade  of  another  tree,  and  sat 

the  scope  of  my  creed.     I  believe  down  to  think  what  he  should  do 

that  Christ  by  bis  Apostles  founded  for  Lady  MabePs   safety.    To  re- 

a  church  to   ramnify  through  the  fresh    hinoself    and    sharpen    his 

world,  like  the  fruitful  vine  running  wits,    he    took    more     than    one 

over  the   world.    Some  branches  draught    from    the    bottle.      The 

may  have    rotted  off^  some   may  wine  being  old,  mild  and  deliisate 

bear  degenerate  fruit,  some  in  un-  in   flavour,   he  classed  it  in   the 

pruned  luxuriance,  may  bring  forth  same  catagory  with  small  beer,  for 

nothing  but  leaves.     Be  it  so.     It  underrating  its  beguiling  potency, 

is  mvbelief  that  the  branch  I  cleave  **Had  Moodie  not  been  too  im- 

to   retains  its  vital  vigour  and  pro-  patient   to  stay  with    us    longer," 

duces  life-sustaining  fruit.  said  L^Isle,  ^  he  might  have  heard 

**But  how  does  this  prevent  your  me  admit,  that  though  the  Church 

protesting  against  Rome  ?"  objected  of  Rome  has  kept  the  truth,  it  has 

Moodie.  not  been  content  with  it,  but  has 

"•  It   prevents  my   making  that  mingled  with  it  so  large  a  mass  of 

protest  any  part  of  the  definition  of  falsehood,  that  the  truth  it  teaches 

my  faith."     Names  are  things,  and  is  no    longer  pure.     It    has    not 

he  who  is  perpetually  dubbing  him-  thrown  away  the  God-given  treas- 

self  a  Protestant,  ends  by  making  ure,  but  it  has  piled  over  it  sndi 

it  the  first  article  of  his  creed,  that  an  ever  accumulating  heap  of  rnb- 

Rome  errs,  and  his  active  religion  bish  that  it  is  not  easily  found.    It 

becomes  opposition  to  Rome.  may  have  guarded  the  fountain  of 

♦     3|e:ir«««««      «  ^i^-^^ing     waters,     but    has    so 

hedged  it  in  with  a  labyrinth  of 

**You  have  given  many  branches  superstitions  and  ceremonial  rites, 

to  the  vine  plaute»i  by  Christ,"  ob-  that  it  is  almost  inaccessible  to  the 

served  Moodie.    **  Perhaps  you  ad-  flock." 

mit  the  Church   of  Rome,  to  be  "  Call  Moodie  back,  and  redeem 

one  that  still  bears  fruit."  yourself  in  his  opinion,"  said  Mrs. 

'*To  drop  the  figure  of  the  vine,  Shortridge.    "He  is  now  mourn- 
I  will  answer  you  by  saying,  that  it  ing  over   your   approaching  con- 
is  possible  for  a  Romanist  to  be  a  version  to  Rome." 
Christian."                       *    v  '*It  is  useless,"  said  Lady  M*- 

"Are  Christianity  and   idolatry  bel.    **  Moodie   sets  no  value  on 

one  and  the  same?"  said  Moodie,  half-truths." 

indignantly.  The  travellers  dined  here  under 

"  Do  you  know  how  many  dog-  the  shade  of  the   trees,  and  soon 

mas  the  Kirk  and  Rome  hold  in  after  took   horse   again.    Moodie 

common  ?"  answered  LTsle.      ''  If  threw  himself  into  the  saddle  with 

youset  down  each  article  of  Chris-  a  spirit   and    activity    which  led 

tian  doctrine  in  the  order  of  its  im-  Lady  Mabel  to  say:  "Your  good 

portance  and  certainty,  you   may  wine.  Col.  LTsle,  has  done  wonders 

travel  the  same  road  with  the  Ro-  for   Moodie.     It  carries  him  well 

manist  a  long  way ;  nor  is  it  easy  through  the  labours  of   the  day." 
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**It  seems    to    have  cared  his  dy  Mahel«    "To  ua  silly   women, 

ailing   body,**    said   L'Isle,     **but  flowers,  soldiers  and  sightseeing  are 

has  not  mellowed  his  temper.    He  the  moat  bewitching  things  in  the 

grows  more  crusty  than  ever  "  world  " 

"'  In    him,"    said    Lady  Mabel,  "  But  you  have  lost  all  caution, 

**  crustiness  is  the  normal  condition,  all  fear,  and  let   these    friends  of 

and  betokens  health,"  yesterday  lead  you,  you  know  not 

They  had  riden  but  a  little  way,  whither.*' 

when  she  heard  Moodiecall  to  her,  ^'Travelling  is  one  way  to  grow 

and  reining  in  her  horse,  she  let  wise ;  and  as  to  danger,  what  did 

him  come  up  alongside  of  her.  He  you  leave  Craiggyside  for,  if  it  was 

evidently  wished  to  speak  to  her  in  not  to  take  care  of  me?" 

Erivate,  for   he  kept  silence  until  *'  Heaven    knows,   I   knew   not 

iTsle  and   Mrs.  Shortridge   were  what   I  undertook.     I    find    one 

out  of  hearing,  and  looked    cau-  young  lady  harder  to   look  after 

tiously  round   to*  see  that  the  ser-  than    twelve    score  of   ewes,    the 

vants  were  not  too  near.  kine  and  the  crops,  witlf  the  plough- 

^  My  Lady,"  said  he  in  a  solemn  men,  shepherd  and    dairymaid  to 

manner,  **I  have  been  looking  at  boot." 

you,  wondering  if  you  are  the  same  ^  Pray  do   not  tell  that  to  any 

girl  I  have  seen  for  years  growing  but  myself.     With  such  a  charac- 

up  under  my  eye."  ter,  so  far  from  passing  for  a  lady, 

**  Another,  jet  the  same,"  said  I  could  not  get  a  place  as  lady's 

she.     **'  I  have  not  yet  quite  lost  my  maid." 

personal  identity."  *'You  may  laugh,  my  Lady,  but 

"  And  how  many  months  is  it  the  danger  is  real  and  near.     I  do 

since  we  left  Scotland  ?"  not  trust  your  new   friends,"  and 

*'  Weeks  you  mean  Moodie,  it  is  Moodie  shook  his  finger  at  them 

scarcely    yet    time    to  count    by  before  him.    **  I  know  what  is  or- 

months."  dered  must  come  to  pass,  and  it  is 

^  Weeks  then  have  made  a  won-  sinful  to  repine  at  it.     But  I  have 

drouB  change  in  you."  known  you  from  a  girl,  a  child,  for 

"  I  suspect  that  often  happens  in  you  are  a  girl  still,  my  Lady,  and 
the  progress  of  life,"  said  Lady  it  grieves  my  heart  to  see  you  gal- 
Mabel.  **  We  seem  to  stand  still  loping  on  to  Rome  and  ruin." 
for  a  while  at  a  monotonous  stage  ^  Is  that  my  predestined  road  t" 
of  our  existence;  a  sudden  change  said  Lady  Mabel.  "Then  I  sup- 
of  condition  comes,  and  we  leap  pose  I  must  ride  it,  but  it  shall  be 
forward  towards  maturity.  So,  at  a  spanking  pace,"  and  giving  her 
too,  we  may  for  years  continue  horse  a  cut,  she  dashed  off  to  the 
young  in  heart  and  health ;  some  head  of  the  party,  while  Moodie 
heavy  trouble  or  deep  grief  over-  gazed  after  her  in  despair, 
takes  us,  and  we  at  once  are  old."  Hearing    the   tread   of    horses 

"  It  is  not  a  leap  forward  in  life  close  behind  him,  he  looked  round, 

that  you  have  made,  but  a  leap  and  saw   L'Isle's  servants  at  his 

aside,  out  of  your  own  character,  heels,  watching  him  closely.    The 

It  amazes  me  to  see  you  galloping  thought  struck  him,  that  he  might 

wildly  over  this  outlandish  coun-  find  these  men  useful.     So,  falling 

try,  without  a  thought  but  flowers,  back  along  side  of  them,  he  said  to 

soldiers  and   sightseeing.    I  some-  L'Isle's    man :    *^  Do    you    know 

times  think  you  bewitched."  anything  of   the  strange  country 

"  What  is  more  likely!"  said  La-  we  are  going  to  now  ?" 
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The  man   looked  around   for  a  ^  You  shall  have  a  g^utnea  for 

moment  with  a  puzzled  air,  but  yourself,  if  jou  prove  a  man  of  y oar 

perceiving  tl^at  Moodie  was  under  word,  and  send  my  letter  in  time." 

some  strange   mistake,  be  merely  ^  If  I  fail  you,  may  your  guinea 

said  :  *'  I  am  following  my  master,  choke  me,  for  I  mean    to  melt  it 

and  leave   him    to  choose  his  own  down  into  good   liquor,"  said  the 

roafi."  grroom. 

''We  are  playing  the  game  of  **And  FU  help  him  to  drink 
follow  your  leader,  Mr.  Moodie,''  your  health  in  it,  Mr.  Moodie," 
said  the  groom,  dipping  into  the  said  the  other  man.  **  For  a  gut- 
dialogue.  "The  Colonel  leads,  and  nea's  worth  of  liquor  might  choke 
we  are  to  follow,  you  l^now;  and  a  better  man  than  Tom." 
d  t,  we  will  play  out  the  With  hope  renewed,  Moodie  rode 
game."  on  after  his  mistress.     On  coming 

'^  But  do  you  know  that  he  is  lead-  up  with  them,  he  heard  L'lsle  and 

ing  you  to  the  land  of  the  Moors  f"  Lady  Mabel  speaking  Portuguese. 

**  If  he  if  going  to  the  land  of  To  while  away  an   idle   hour,  she 

the    great  Black-a-moor   himself,  was    taking     a     lesson    in    that 

we  must  shut  our  eyes  and  gallop  tongue.  This  annoyed  Moodie,  who 

down  hill.     His  country  is  said  to  suspected   some   plot,    when  tliey 

lie  that  way."  thus  kept  him  in   the  dark.    Bat 

Moodie     mattered    something  he  consoled  himself  with  the  hope 

aboutasonof  Belial,  but  he  wished  that  his  important  dispatch  would 

to  use  these  men,   and  not  offend  yet  be  in  time  to  prevent  mischief, 

them.    So,  turning  to  the  groom,  and  he  once  more  refreshed  him- 

with   grim   sociability,  he  asked:  self  with  his  bottle,  being  now  well 

*'  Can  you  speak  the  language  of  convinced   of    its     medicinal   vir- 

the  people  hereabouts?"  tues. 

"  I  can  call   lustily  for  meat  and  Lady  Mabel  was  in  high  spir- 

drink,  and  make  my  wants  known  its,  talking  and   laughing,  and  oo- 

at  a  pinch."  casionally  looking  round  at  Moo- 

''Can  you  hire  me  a  messenger  die,  enjoying  the  deception  she 
at  the  next  place  we  stop  at  ?  You  had  put  upon  him.  Her  success 
must  know,"  said  he,  in  a  confiden-  in  bewildering  him,  now  tempted 
tial  tone,  ''I  left  an  important  mat-  her  to  quiz  L'Isle,  and  she  abrupt- 
ter  sadly  neglected  in  Elvas.  It  is  ly  said :  "  It  must  have  been  a  ri- 
my lord's  business,  and  I  would  be  olent  fit  of  patriotism  and  martial 
sorry  to  come  to  blame  in  it.  ardour,  that  made  you  abandon  the 
Whatever  it  cost,  I  must  send  a  thought  of  taking  orders,  and  quit 
letter  there  without  delay,  and  Oxford  for  the  camp." 
while  I  write,  you  must  find  man  ''I  never  had  any  thought  of 
and  horse.  He  shall  have  two  taking  orders,"  answered  L'Isle, 
guineas  the  minute  the  job  is  done,  surprised  and  annoyed,  he  knew 
Is  that  enough  f  not  exactly  why.    ^  I   only  lived 

"  Quite  enough,"  the  groom  an-  with  those  who  had." 

swered,  gravely,  while  hiscompan-  "You  lived  with   them  to  some 

ion  turned  away  his  head,  to  con-  purpose  then,  and  have,  too,  a  great 

ceal  a  grin.    "  I  know  something  aptitude  for  the  church." 

about  riding  express,  and  for  two  "  It  is  not  my   vocation,"  said 

guineas,  I  will  find  you  a  man  to  L'Isle,  laconically, 

ride  to  Elvas  and  back  in  double  "  You  have  only  not  yet  found  it 

quick  time."  out     But  it  is  not  yet  too  late," 
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she  persisted.      '*  Your  case,  my  time  to  send  a  troop  of  horse  after 

good  man-slaving  Christian,  is  not  the  fugitives,  and  whether  it  might 

like  QonsaU'o's  of  Cordova,  who  not  come  within  the  provisions  of 

bad  but  a  remnant  of  his  days  in  the  military  code  to  have  L'Isle 

which  to  play  the  penitent  monk,  court  martialed  and  shot  for  run- 

These  wars  will  soon  be  over,  and  ning  off  with  his  GeneraPs  daugh- 

you  are  still  young.    If  you  cannot  ter,  when,  looking  up,  he  missed 

make   a  General,  you   may  be  a  Lady  Mabel,  and  then  discovered 

Bishop  in  time.     Indeed,  I  already  her  with  L'Isle,  scampering  over 

see  in  you  a  pillar  of  our  church."  the   hill.     In   great  confusion,  he 

It  was  not  flattering  to  an  ambi-  rode   up   to  Mrs.  Shortridge,  and 

tious. young  soldier  to  hint  that  he  asked,    "  Where  are   they   going 

had  so  mistaken  his  calling.  Lisle  now  ?" 

waa   almost  angry,  at  which  Lady  ^^Iscarcely  know,"  she  answered; 

Mabel  felt  a  mischievous  delight,  ^  but  Col.  L'Isle  will  take  care  of 

and   Mrs.  Shortridge   was  highly  Lady  Mabel,  so  you  can  stay  and 

amused.  take  care  of  me." 

**■  It  is  but  a  small  inducement  I  Moodie  cast  on  her  a  look  of  an- 

can    offer   you,   among  so   many  gry  suspicion,  which  scanned  her 

higher  motives,"  Lady  Mabel  con-  from  head  to  foot,  and  plainly  pro- 

tinued.     '*^But  I  promise  you  that  nounced  her  no  sufficient  pledge  for 

whenever  yon  preach   your   first  his  mistress.     Spurring  his  horse, 

sermon,  I  will  travel  even  to  Lands-  he  followed  Lady  Mabel  at  a  run. 

end  to  hear  it."  The  animal  he  rode  had  often  car- 

'*  Lady  Mabel  shall  offer  a  great-  ried  fifteen  stone,  in  Lord  Strath- 

er   bribe,"  said    Mrs.   Shortridge,  em's  person,  over  as  rough  ground 

with  an  arch  look.     *'  If  you  will  as  this,  and  made  light  of  Moodie's 

only  exchange  the  sword  for  the  weight,  which  was  scarcely  more 

surplice,  Col.  L'Isle,  whenever  she  than  nine.     Without  picking  his 

commits  matrimony,  no   one  but  way,  he  made  directly  for  his  com* 

you  shall  solemniaM  the  rite."  panions  ahead  ;  and  the  clatter  of 

Lady  Mabel  blushed  to  the  crown  ois  hoofs  soon  making  Lady  Mabel 

of  her  head,and  exclaimed,  ^^I  am  look  round,  she  drew  up  her  horse 

too  fond  of  my  liberty  to  offer  that  in   haste,  and   anxiously   watched 

bribe.    That  is  a  high  and  bare  Moodie's  career.    A  deep  chasm, 

hill,"  she  said,  **  seeking  to  divert  washed  out  by  the  winter  rains, 

their  attention.     **Let  us  ride  to  was  cleared  by  the  horse  in  capital 

the  top  of  it,  and  survey  the  coun-  style,  but  Moodie  lit  on  his  valise 

try  around."  and  with  difficulty  recovered   the 

^  You  may  do  so,  if  you  like,"  saddle.    Just    between   him    and 

said  Mrs.  Shortridge,  composedly ;  Lady  Mabel  the  last  tree  on  the 

*^  but  I  have  made  a  vow  to  do  no  hillside,    torn    from    the    shallow 

extra  riding  to-day.    This  road  is  soil  by  some  heavy  blast,  lay  hori- 

Ipng  enough  and  rough  enough  for  zontally  on  its  decaying  roots  and 

me."  branches,     Moodie  rode  at  it  with 

Lady  Mabel    tnrned  from    the  unquailing  eye,  and,  while  Lady 

path,  and,  followed  by  L'Isle,  was  Mabel  uttered  an  exclamation  of 

soon  ascending  the  hill.     Moodie,  alarm,  the  horse  cleared  it   in   a 

somewhat  under  the  influence  of  bucking    leap,    throwing    Moodie 

his  soporific  draughts,  was  in   a  against  the  bolsters;  but  he  fell 

reverie,  wondering  whether  Lord  back  into  his  seat,  and  rode  up  tri- 

Strathern  would  get  his  letter  in  umphantly  to  his  mistress.    This 
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energetic  demonstratioD  seemed  to  We  mast  be  drawing  near  to  the 

overawe    Ladj    Mabel.    Turning  city  of   Mauropolis.     I    am    sur- 

from  the  bill  top  before  them,  she  prised  that  we  have  yet  met  none 

rode  demurely  back  to  the  party,  of  these  turbanned  Moors.'* 

resolved  not  to  wander  from  the  Moodie  roused  himself  and  looked 

beaten  path,  or  go  faster  than  a  anxiously   ahead.    The  monntain 

foot  pace,  until  Moodie   had   dis-  shadows  already  fell  upon  the  val- 

mounted,  and  his  neck  was  safe.  ley;  but  the  evening  sun  still  shone 

A  peasanton  an  ass,  coming  down  upon  a  city  opposite  to  them.    It 

the  road,  had  stopped  and  stood  at  was  seated  high  above  the  valley, 

gaze  at  a  distance,  watching  these  and  flanked  by   two  fortresses  of 

Equestrian  manoeuvres.     But  when  nnequal  elevation,  which  partly  hid 

he  saw  the  party,  now  united,  com-  it.    The  Serra  de  Portalagre  rising 

ing  towards  him,  he  turned  short  behind,  overhung  it,  and  the  city 

to-  the  left,  and  hastened  away  at  a  seemed  nestled  in  a  nook  in  the 

pace  that  proved  that  his  hurro  had  steep  mountain  side.    Moodie  from 

four  nimble  legs.  this  point  did  not  recognize  the  place 

^  That   must  be  a  thief,**  said  but  gazed  on  it  stead&stly,  with  no 

Mrs.  Shortridge,  "•  afraid  of  falling  kindly  feeling.     ^'Edom  is  exalted, 

in  with  honest  folks."  He  hath  m^ie  his  habitation  in 

^  Or  an  honest  man,"  suggested  the  clefts  of  the  rock.     He  sayeth 

L'Isle,    "afraid   of  falling  among  in  his  heart,  who  shall  bring  me 

thieves.     I  have  observed  a  grow-  down  f     But  presently  he  distin- 

ingdislikein  the  peasantry  to  meet-  guished  the  peculiar  aqueduct,  and 

ing  small  parties  of  our  people  in  his  eye  roving  westward  was  struck 

out  of  the  way  places.    I  suspect  by  the  familiar  outline    of  Serra 

that  they  are  sometimes  made  to  I^OssaP 

pay  toll  for  travelling  their  own  "We  have  lost  our  road,"  said 

roads."  Lady  Mabel,  "  and  found  our  way 

Their  road  was  winding  round  back  to  Elvas;*' and,  laughing  roer- 
the  side  of  the  hill,  and  they  pres-  rily,she  shot  ahead,  leaving  Moodie 
ently  got  a  glimpse  of  a  cultivated  too  much  angered  and  mortified  to 
▼alley  before  them.  The  spirit  of  enjoy  the  relief  of  his  anxieties, 
mischief  suddenly  revived  in  Lady  On  reaching  his  quarters  he  went 
MabePs  bosom.  She  fell  back  straight  to  his  bed,  to  sleep  off  his 
alongside  of  Moodie,  and  said :  fatigue,  his  chagrin,  and  the  good 
"This  way  seems  much  travelled,  wine  which  had  befriended  yet  be- 
lt is  no  longer  a  by-path ;  we  may  guiled  him. 
call  it  a  highroad  in  this  country. 

{To  he  Continued.') 


"The  manner  of  saying  or  of  doing  ao^hing  %Qe%  a  great  way  in  the  valoe  of 
the  thing  JtselC  It  was  well  said  of  him  that  called  a  good  office  that  was  done 
harshly  and  with  ill  will,  a  strong  piece  of  bread ;  it  is  necessary  for  him  that  is 
hungry  to  receire  it,  but  it  almost  chokes  a  man  in  the  going  down." 
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SPRING. 

Thy  advent,  joyous  Spring,  I  love  to  greet, 
With  tender  emerald  leaves  just  opening  found, 
And  budding  flowers  thy  golden  locks  are  crowned. 
The  purpling  daisies  spring  beneath  thy  feet, 
Around  thee  flutter  perfumed  breezes  sweet. 

While  sunbeams  captive  in  thy  smiles  are  bound, 
And  eager  childhood  springs  thy  step  to  meet : 

Striving  within  eai^h  tiny  hand  to  clasp 
The  blushing  flowers  with  dewdrops  sparkling  light 
Yet  ere  the  prize  is  gained  his  roving  light 

Has  upwards  sought  some  new  delight  to  g^asp. 
So  fleeting  pass  Life's  dawning  hues  of  light, 
So  fade  like  Autumn  flowers  in  Wintry  night. 


SUMMKR. 

Now  gorgeous  Summer  comes  with  burning  rays. 
The  breezes  vanish  like  a  morning  dream, 
The  wavelets  slowly  glide  a!ong  the  stream ; 

And  on  the  sky,  overspread  with  sultry  haze, 

The  tired  child  is  now  content  to  gaie, 
Wrapt  in  the  perfect  luxury,  'twould  seem, 
Of  weary  idleness,  nor  should  we  deem 

As  aimless  all  the  current  of  his  days ; 
For  Childhood  even,  will  unconscious  wait 

On  all  the  changes  of  futurity; 

Nor  strive  to  view  beyond  its  present  state, 

Happy  if  aught  of  joy  therein  maybe : 
In  aAer  life  how  oA  we  mourn  too  late, 

The  careless  freedom  of  our  infancy. 
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n>TL8  or  THB  KING.* 

The  progress   of  a  truly  great  Ten,  nay  six  years  ago,  the  promt* 

poet  towards  the  goal  of  general  nent  English  Reviews,  (echoed  of 

recognition,  is,  if  slow,  as  certain  coarse  by  the  periodicals  of  this 

as  any  fixed  law  of  truth  or  nature,  country,)  denied  to  Tennyson  the 

Sooner    or  later,  the  world   must  possession  of  powers,  now  perceived 

yield  to  the  influence  of  his  genius,  to  be  especially  characteristic  of 

before  its  power  the  prejudices  of  him.     Turning  to  Griswold^s  work 

convention   melt  away.    However  on  the  ^ Poets  and  Poetry  of  Great 

bitter  the  opposition,  and  protracted  Britain,**  we  find  a  verdict  in  regard 

the   hostility,  we   have   never  yet  to    Tennyson  which    condescends 

known  a  partisan  criticism,  directed  to  yield  him  a  cre(fito6/e  position 

against  true  merit,  which  was  not  among  the  second,  or  third-nib 

defeated   in  its  aiho,  and  defeated  poets  of  the  age !     Griswold  lived 

ignominiously.       Dennis     wrote  to  modify  greatly   his  first   hasty 

what  in  quantity  might  fill  a  large  opinion,  and   to   tender    his  alle- 

sized  duodecimo  volume,  to  prove  giance  to  the  princely  singer   who 

that  Pope  was  a  clumsy  pretender,  at  length  has  gained  the  hearing, 

as  halting  in  his  numbers  as  he  and  the  all  but  universal  applause 

was  deformed  in  his  person.     The  of  the  literary  worid. 

issue   is,  that  the   unlucky  critic  '^The  Idyls  of  the  Eing^ — the 

survives  only  in  the  couplet :  work  we  design  briefly  to  review — 

"Some  have  at  Aral  for  wiia,  then  poets  "  *h«  '«OSt  carefully  elaborated  of 

paaaed,  all  its  au thorns  production*,  exivtpi- 

Turoed  critics  next,  and  proved  plain  ing  hig  «  j„    Memoriam."     There 

loois  at  lasia  ^        vti*       •■         i^             ^    m. 

are /our  Idyls  in  all,  each  a  perfect 

Francis  Jeffrey  published  lead-  poem  in  itself,   but  connecterl  to- 

er  after  leader  in  the  Edinburgh  gether  by  links  of  incident,  drawn 

Review,  assailing  Wordsworth  with  from  the  old  Chronicle,  with  which 

every  weapon  of  wit,  sarcasm,  ridi-  every  English  scholar  is  supposed 

cule,  and  argument,  which  he  was  to  be  familiar.    The  subject  is  a 

able  to  draw  from  his  own  brilliant  most  attractive  and  fruitful  one,  and 

intellectual    armoury.      Now,   his  offers  an  ample  field  for  the  display 

criticisms  are  as  dead  as  those  of  of  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of 

Dennis,  or,  are  perused  occasion-  the  imaginative  intellect 

ally  by  the  literary  student  simply  The  first  of  these  Idyls  is  called 

for  amusement,  and  as  capital  vpe-  ^^Enid,**  from  the  name  of  the  he- 

ciraens  of  sophistical  cleverness.  roinci    It  tells  how  Prince  G^raint, 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  a  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  and 

rule,  that  no  poet  of  marked  origi-  a  tributary  Prince  of  Devon,  met, 

nality  can  become  popular  at  once,  loved,  wooed,  and  won  his  beautiful 

This    truth    has   beeh    strikingly  bride;    how,  shortly    after    their 

illustrated  in  the  career  of  the  pre-  marriage,  he  misunderstands  cer- 

sentPoetLaureate  of  Great  Britain,  tain   words  of  his  wife,  wherewith 

*ldyU  of  the  King.    By  AJifrtd  Tennyson.  D.  C  L..  PoM  Laureate,     Tiehwr  t 
Fields:  Boston,    1859. 
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she  appears  to  accuse  herself  of  dead,  or  utterly  disabled,  leaped  up 
iufidelity  to  her  lord ;  how,  stung  from  the  ^  hollow  of  his  shield," 
to  madness  bj  the  conviction  of  made  *'  a  single  bound  forwards," 
her  falsehood,  Geraint  orders  Enid  and  with  a  sweep  of  his  sword, 
to  arise,  to  don  her  meanest  dress,  despatched  the  astonished  Doorm 
and  to  ride  speechless  before  him  upon  the  spot.  Whercfupon,  the 
through  the  land,  while  he  seeks  the  revellers  rose  and  fled.  The  hall 
most  desperate  adventures,  and  was  deserted,  and  Enid  and  Ger- 
perils  his  body  in  conflict  with  aint  escaped,  the  former  ashamed 
every  wandering  knight,  or  party  of  of  his  distrust,  (for,  the  bearing  of 
marauders  whom  he  chances  to  his  wife  to  Earl  Doorm,  and  her  re- 
encounter.  At  length,  in  a  battle  fusal,  though  tempted  by  raagnifi- 
against  odds,  Geraint,  although  cent  oflfers,  to  share  his  fortune, 
victorious,  receives  a  fearful  wound,  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  jealous 
He  drops  from  his  horse,  and  Enid,  husband)  and  anxious  to  make 
supporting  his  head,  moans  beside  every  reparation  in  his  power, 
him  on  the  highway.  In  vain  she  They  had  not  gone  far  upon  their 
appeals  to  the  charity  of  the  pas-  journey,  happy  and  reconciled,  be- 
sera  by.  The  age  was  a  rude  age,  fore  they  met  a  knight,  who,as8um- 
not  prolific  of  Samaritan  virtues,  ing  a  hostile  attitude,  puts  lance  in 
Bat  at  the  '*  high  point  of  noon,"  rest,  and  is  about  to  attack  Geraint. 
a  gigantic  knight,  known  and  Enid  entreats  bis  mercy,  because  of 
dreaded  in  all  the  adjacent  region  the  wounded  condition  of  her  bus- 
as  the  ** huge* Earl  Doorm,"  a  sort  band.  No  sooner  does  the  stranger 
of  "Font  de  Boeuf"  of  strength  hear  her  voice,  than  coming  quick- 
and  cruelty,  thundered  past  at  the  ly  forward,  he  reveals  himself  as 
head  of  his  household  and  depend-  *'  Edyrn,  son  of  Nudd,"  the  cousin, 
ants.  His  eye  is  caught  by  the  and  former  rejected  lover  of  Enid  ; 
rare  beauty  of  Enid.  Pausing,  he  ^ho,  in  revenge  for  the  maid^s  in- 
commands  three  of  his  company  to  difierence,  had  oppressed  her  father, 
convey  the  wounded  Geraint  and  and  at  last,  in  a  yearly  tournament, 
his  fair  attendant  to  the  "Castle  instituted  by  himself,  and  where  a 
Hall,"  proposing  to  see  and  speak  ** golden  sparrow-hawk"  was  the 
to  them  when  his  "  raid"  is  over.       victor's  prize,  had  been  overthrown 

In  the  evening,  he  reaches  his  by  Geraint,  just  before  the  latter^s 
tower,  and  sits  down  to  feast  with  marriage.  But  now  "  Edyrn,  son 
his  noisy  and  brutal  comrades,  of  Nudd,"  declares  (and  truly) 
Geraint  (to  all  seeming,  lifeless,)  that  he  has  repented,  and  become 
reclines,  with  Enid,  watching  him,  a  knight  of  the  Round  Table. 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  great  Arthur,  he  says  is  near.  Under 
banqueting  room,  his  guidance,    the   weary  couple 

Earl  Doorm  having  satisfied  the  reach  the  king's  encampment, 
fiirst  keen  cravings  of  a  mammoth  whence,  after  the  necessary  rest, 
appetite^  perceives  his  captives,  and  they  depart  for  their  own  dominions 
stalking  towards  them,  insists  that  in  Devon.  There  they  spend  a 
Enid  shall  sit  by  him  at  the  feast,  long  and  happy  existence,  beloved 
She  refuses.  An  altercation  foU  in  life,  lamented  in  death, 
lows,  and  the  brute  of  an  Earl,  This  is  a  rough  outline  of  what 

"■  Unknightly  with  flat  hand,  n^ay  be  called  the  plot  of  the  open- 

However,  lightly,   smote  her  on  the  ing  Idyl.     Our  readers   are   now 
*^'*®®*^'"  prepared  to  comprehend  the  fol- 

Then,  the  man  whom  most  thought  lowing  extracts : 
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As  Geraint,  carried  by  accident  A4froM  the  face  of  Enid  keanngrUr; 

to  the  place,   waits  in .  the  Ca«tle  ^  IZi^'^^'i^^ 'a^S  "^Jf^i 

Court  of    Yniol,    (Enid's  father,)  ^ratn, 

Bud^lenly,  Sank  her  sweet  head  upon  her  gentle 

breaet; 

"The  voice  of  Eaid,  Yniora  daughter  Nor  did  she  hft  an  eye,  nor  speak  a 

'an^  word, 

Clear  thro'  the  open  casements  of  the  Rapt  in  the  fear  and  in  the  wonder  of  it; 

ballf  So  moving  without  answer  to  her  rest 

Singing;  and  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  She  found  no  rest,  ard  ever  failed  to 

bird  draw 

Heard  by  the  lander  fn  a  lonely  isle,  The  quiet  night  into  her  blood,  bat  lay 

Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  Contemplating  her  own  un worthiness; 

it  is,  And  when  the  pale  and  bloodless  east 

That  sings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make  began 

Conjecture  of   the   plumage,    and  the  To  quicken  to  the  sun,  arose,  and  ratted 

^orm ;  Her  mother  too,  and  hand  in  hand  they 

So  the  sweet  voice    of  Enid  moved  moved 

Geraint ;  Down  to  the  meadow  where  the  jonsts 

And  made  him  like  a  man  abroad  at  were  held, 

taorn  And  waited  there  for  Yniol  and  Ger^ 

When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  aint." 

mm, 

Comes*  flying  over  many  a  windy  wave  In  the  description  of  £nid*S  deck- 

S«^.r!A;rl':o*p^Sl"g=  with  i»g  herself  in  "golden  apparel"  to 

green  and  red,  depart  With  Geraint,  we  have  this 

As  he  suspends  his  converse  with  a  rare  and  appropriate  figure: 

friend, 

Or,  it  may  be  the  labour  of  hi.  hand.,  „  j^          ^  ^     and  ^ituring  *tax 

To  think  or  say,  "  There  is  the  nighten>  ^  ^ *  * 

I    ,„    "                                 *  oj  morn 

o^  e    ^?  ,/      ,.u  ri  — .•-.    ^\.^A\ u*  Farts  from  abank  of  enow  ^  and  hy  and  bfi 

So  fared  it  with  Geraint.  who  thought  ^^^^  Z,^^  ^^^^^  doud^the  maiden  ro^ 

«Here*by  C^^l  grace  is  the  one  voice  ^"^  ^^^.f™^!?''"  *^°"*''*'  """^  '^'* 

forme."  herseil,    flcc. 

How  beautiful  the  idea  here  in-  Fe^  V^^  ^a^'®  described  the 
volved,  of  the  power  of  a  sweet  »bock  of  battle  with  the  force  and 
voice,  not  only  to  take  captive  the  ringing  clearness  of  Tennyson.  One 
ear,  but  to  make  the  heart  foresee,  can  almost  hear  the  truinpeUsound- 
as  it  were,  and  confidently  predict,  ing»  ^^^  ^^e  crash  of  the  hand-to^ 
the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  singer  I  han<i  conflict  with  mace  or  battle- 
Not  less  exquisite  is  the  passage  axe.  Take  the  ensuing  passage  for 
where  Enid's  mother,  at  the  com-  example,  and  say  if  some  of  the 
mand  of  Yniol,  strives  to  "  prove  "  Hues  have  not  the  rough  grandeur 
thegiri's  heart  towards  Geraint;  o^  Homer: 

'*So  spake  the  kindly-hearted  Earl,  and  "And  in  the  moment  after,  wild  Liia- 

Khe  ours, 
With  frequent  smile  and  nod  departing  Borne  on  a  black  horse,  like  a  thunder- 
found,  cloud 
Half  disarrayed  as  to  her  rest,  the  girl ;  Whose  skirts  are  loosened  by  the  break- 
Whom  firiit  she  kissed  on  either  cheek,  ing  storm, 

and  then  Half  ridden  off  with  by  the  thing  be 

On  either  shining  shoulder  laid  a  hand,  rode, 

And  kept  her  off  and  gazed  upon  her  And  all  in  passion  uttering  a  dry  shriek, 

face,  Dashed  on  Geraint,  who  closed  with 

And  told  her  all  their  converse  in  the  him,  and  bore 

hall,  Down  by  the  length  of  lance  and  arm 

Proving  her  heart;  but  never  light  and  beyond 

shade  The  crupper,  and  ao  left  him  stunned  or 

Coursed  one  another  more  on  open  ground  dead , 

Beneath  a  troubled  heavtn  than  red  and  And  overthrew  the  next  that  followed 

pale  him. 
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.'« Yea/ said  Enid/ let  ns  go.'    of  word-paintinff  of  the  greatest 
.g  out  they  found  the  stately    ^y^^^  ^^^  ^ig*  ^j.     We  fefer  to 


And  blindly  rnshed  on  all  tlie  root  be-  Lik*  tJuU  ^okick  keft  tJu  JUart  of  Eden 

hind.  green 

But  at  thejiaek  and  motion  of  the  man  Before  the  useful  trouble  of  the  rctin.^ 
They  vanished  panic-stricken,  liice    a         rny  i   t  i   i         n    :«    rr*   • 

shoal  The  second  Idyl,  called  Vivien^ 

Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  snouner  morn  shows  how  the  great  wizard  Merlin, 

Adown  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot  ^^  ^^^  ^y  ^^  wiles  of  a  beauti- 

Come  slipping  oer  their  shadows  on  the  ^  ,         \        '*  \       i         xi.  i     ^i. 

^^Q^^  ^  ful  waDtoD,  who  less  through  the 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink  force  of  her  personal  charms  than 
But  Uft  a  shining  hand  against  the  san,  persistent  and  wearisome  question- 
There  IS  not  left  a  twinkle  of  a  nn  F  *       ^u  *    r  J^-     ii 
Beiwixt  the    creasy  islets  white  in  mg,  masters  the  secret  of  a  spell. 

flower."  "A  spell  of  woToa  paces  and  of  waving 

But  the  gem  of  the  first  Idyl  is,  ^     ,,        •  j     r      i.*  i.     i.      t    , 

nnquestionibly,  that  portion  which  ^^  J^*  "'^  "^  which  she  shuU 

dwllUupon  GeraiDt'8  discovery  of  up  Merhn  forever  in   that  hollow 

bis  wife'^  truth,  and  the  happy  re-  *>*'^  ^.^*'"«  ,^/  "  *^^  "'TI^'i  ^" 

concilement  of  the  pair:     '^'^^  say.  the  old  tradiUon.)  locked  in 

^  a  repose  like  death. 
"And  Enid  eoold  not  say  one  tender         This  poem,   wholly  descriptive, 

'   e  ^^'\.    .     J  *     J  .  .u  u    -  is  admirable  after  its  kind,  but  the 
She  felt  so  blunt  and  stupid  at  the  heart :        i.*     ^    •  a  xl   ^     j     '^      e 

She  only  prayed  him,  »Fly,  they  will  re-  subject   18   not  one  that  admite  of 

turn  those  high  flights  of  imagination, 

And  slay  you;  fly,  your  charger  is  with-  ^iji^i^   delight  us  in  "Enid,"  and 

My  palfrey  lost.'     'Then,  Enid,  shall  ^-^e  two  la8t  Idyls.     Still  there  is 

you  ride  one  remarkable' descnption,  apiece 

Behind  me.' 
And  moving 

Who  now  no  more  a  rassal  to  the  thief,  the  scene  where  the  impious  Vivien 

But  free  to  stretch  his  limbs  in  lawful  ^\^  upon  heaven  to  witness  the 

Neighe%th  all  gladness  as  they  came,  ""^"^^J  ^^  her  heart  and  purpose, 

and  stooped  and  when  a  lightning  bolt  rives  the 

With  a  low  whinny  toward  the  pair:  great  oak  beside  her.  It  is  terribly 

KU«d"  the' wUte  .ur  upoo  hi.  noble  "^j.^  and  irapreaive. 

front,  upon  a  companson  of  the  third 

Glad  also ;  then  Geraint  upon  the  horse  Idyl^  JSlaine,    with     the     old   ro- 

"*"""  hfs  fcit  ""^^^  *"  ^*°^'  '""*  *""  ™*"^®'  "^^  ^"^  ^^**^  ^®  ^^^^^  ^** 

She  set  her  own  and  climbed;  he  turned  80    closely    followed     that    narra- 

his  face  tive  as    frequently  to  borrow   its 

And  kissed  her  climbing,  and  she  cast  lanffuaire.     This  he  was  justified  in 

her  arms  j   •      ^  •*  *  rr 

About   him,  and  at  once  they  rode  doing,  for  nownter,  not  even  1  en - 

away."  nyson,  could  add  any  tbin^  to  the 

.  And  then  with  a  burst  of  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  chronicler, 

tenderest  harmony,  of  the  truest  and  J^^  ^f  ^  f  "*«  P^«™  ^*  ^he  peer, 

purest  feeling,  the  poet  sings:  ^^  .Sir    Lancelot  of  the    Lake. 

^  o         r  o  Elaine,  unfortunately   for  herself, 

"And^  n^ever  yet,  since  high  in  Para-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  tjj3„  ^he  loves 

O'er  the  four  rivere  the  Jiret  roeee  blew,  him.     But  the  Knight's  heart  be- 

Came  purer  vleasure  u9Uo  mortal  ^Jid  longed    wholly     tO    Queen     Guin- 

Than  lived  tXrough  her,  u^ho  in  that  peri-  evere,  and  although   he  consents 

louehour  ;         ^       .  •!     »    r  •     al 

Put  hand  to  hand  beneath  her  hueband'e  to  wear  the  maiden  s  favour  in  the 

heartj  lists,  (where  he  is  sorely  wounded,) 

And  felt  htm  hers  again:  she  did  not  ^^^  although  after  his  recovery. 

But  o^^  meek  eyes  came  a  happymist  brought  about  by  Elaine's  watchful 
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care  and  tendernMS,  he  it  profonDd-  ^^^  ^^J  maid  h«d  •trivmi  to  make  him 

ly  grateful  anxioiM,  in  fact,  to  en-  Thsr,''^^  suJjeH-i^cming  tend^. 
dow  her  with  half  his  pnncipahtj,  n^u 

it  was  not  permitted  him  '*  to  love  Of  manners  and  of  nature;  and  the 

her  as  man  loves  woman,'* — and  so  m.  .   }*><>»»*>*  

^,        ^  .  .  ^  I  That  all  waa  nature,  alL  perchance,  for 

the  stricken  creature  pines  away,  her. 

and  final ly^-diea.  And  all  night  long  hla  face  before  her 

As  a  specimen   of  the    hiffh-  .        livo<i» 

1.x  c*  1.     tf  ai.  'IS     X*  As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face, 

wrought  finish  of  the  versification,  Divinely  through  all  hindrance  finds  the 

which  is  jet  shown  to  be  compat*  roan 

ible  with  perfect  simplicity,  we  will  ^®^'°^^^'^^;  """^^  *''  P'***^"  ^"*  ^^^^  ^ 

ouote  the  passages  relating  to  the  xhe  shSP  and  colour  of  a  mind  and 

dawn  of  Elaine  s  love  for  Lancelot,  life, 

who,  in  the  first  lines,  is  telling  of  ^>^«»/or  *>»■  children,  ever  at  its  ben 

King  Arthur's  prowess:  ^""^  ^^^^^^  ^  "^"^  ^*~  ^^"""^  ^' 

...  .,  .  ,     .  g.  Dark-splendid,  speaking  in  the  silenoe. 

And  down  the  waste  sand  shores  of  fj^n        >    ir         o 

Traih  Treroit  Of  noble  thoughts,  and  held  her  from  her 
Where  many  a  heathen  fell :  "  and  on  sleen 

r^t^  «  i***  ?°""^  ir  K  w  M  .u    1  •  Till  rathe  she  rose,  half  cheated  in  the 

Of  Badon  I  myself  beheld  the  kmg  thought  ^^ 

Charge   at  the  head  of  all   his  Table  gj^^  needs  must  bid  fareweU  to  sweet 

ivoona,  Lavaino 

And  all  his  legions  crying  Christ  and  p.„j^  „  j„  ^^^  ,^      ^^^  ^^^  ,t^ 

'  stole 

And  break  them ;  and  I  saw  him,  after,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^       ^^^^^  ,^^j„    ^^^^ 

stand  i£__ .      " 

High  on  a  heap  of  slain,  from  spur  to  j^         .hi  heard  Sir  Lancelot  cry  in  the 

plume  court 

Bsd  at  ths  rising  sun    unth   heathen  ..^jj.,  ^^-^^{^^  ^y  friend,  where  is  it  r 

.     .    *7''''  ...  ♦       ,      u  andLavaine 

And  seeing  me,  with  a  great  voice  he  p^^^  .„^^,j   ,,  ^^e  came  out  fiom  the 

®''*®°'  tower 

*  They  are  broken,  they  are  broken/ for  ^here   to    his    proud    horse  Lancelot 

the  king,  turned,  and  emoothed 

However  mild  he  seems  at  home,  nor  ^he  glossy  shoulder,  humming  to  him- 

cares  self 

For  triumph  in  our  mimic  wars,  the  Balfenviiue  of  thejtattering  hind,  ahe 

jousts—  ^    j^^     ^        -^  -e 

Forif  his  own  knight  cast  him  down,  jj^^^^  .^^  ^^^^     jj^   ^^ted,   and 

he  laughs,  moreamaaed 

Saying,  his  knights  are  better  men  than  ^han  if  seven  men  had  set  upon  him, 

^®~"  saw 

Yet  in  this  heathen   war  the  fire  of  jj^,  .naiden  standing  in  the  dewy  Ugkt. 

wii    L^'^^^^T  V    1-1       .V  He  had  not  dreamed  she  was  ao  beau- 

Filis  him :  I  never  saw  his  uke :  there  ^{f^|^ 

lives  Then   came  on  him  a  sort  of  sacred 
No  greater  leader."  ^  ^^ 

While  he  uttered  this,  p^,  .y^^^;  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  .^e 

Low  to  her  own  heart  said  the  lily  stood 

maid,  ,r  r  *«  i^^  m      j  Rapt  on  hi«  fac«  »»  »^i^  were  a  God's. 

**  Save  your  great  self,  fair  lord ;"  and         ^ 

when  he  fell  Even  nobler  than  the  above,  is 

^~"'  saiiry- ''"  **"  ^"*^*  ''''  ^^**"  *^«  description  which  follows,  of 

Being  mirthful  he,   but  in   a  stately  Elaine'n  visit  to  the  cell  where  Lan- 

kind—  celot  has  taken  refuge,  after  being 

She  still  took  note  that  when  the  living  mounded,  and  of  the  interview  be- 

smile  .  ,  ' 

Died  from  his  lips,  across  him  came  a  tween  toem  : 

cloud  And  when  they  gained  the  cell  in  which 
Of   melancholy    severe,    from  which  he  slept, 

&gftin»  Hie  battle  wruken  anme  and  migkt^f 
Whenever  in  her  hovering  to  and  fro  hande 
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Xmt  noktd  on  ths  wol^Hit,  aad  a  drtam  I^ay  oaked  on  the  wol^Bkin,  and  a  dream 

Of  dragging  down   his  snsmy  miuU  Of  dragging    down  his  enemy,  made 

ihsm  m&m.  them  move.** 
Then  the  that  raw  him  lying  nnsleek, 

onsborn.  And  a  Still  more  Btrikiog  exam- 

Gaont  as  it  were  the  skeleton  of  him-  pie  may  be  found  in  the  first  Idyl, 

UtteredL  htU Under  dolorous  erf.  J^^^^^  ^^^^  ^» represented  as  look- 

The  sound  not  wonted  in  a  place  so  ing  'upon   her   husband,    Oeraint^ 

«   .  •H*'     ...               .     ....  «nd  admirinir  the  manly  beauty  of 

riuSd'hlseyei*      "  the  warrior,  while  he  sleeps; 

Yet  blank  from  sleep,  she  started  to  him,  ^    ,                       ,    , 

saying,  ^^  ^^^^^  '^  chanced  that  on  a  Summer 

'•  Your  prize,  the  diamond  sent  you  by  ^^       morn  _           .   .        .     ., 

the  king  ;'*  (They  sleeping  each  by  other)  the  new 

His  eyes  glistened:  she  fancied,  "Is  it  „        ,•"**    .^    .^     ,,.    „ 

forme?*'  Beat  through  the  blindless  casement  of 

And  when  the  maid  had  told  him  all  the  ,    ,  }^^  '•?o™i                       .      ... 

lale  '^'^^  heated  tho    strong' warrtor  tm  his 

Of  king  and  prince,  the  diamond  sent,  „,.      dreams : 

the  quest  w  ho,  moving,  cast  the  coTerlet  aside. 

Assigned  to  her  not  worthy  of  it,  she  ^»^  ^^^^  ^^   knotted  column  of  his 

knelt  throat, 

Full  lowly  by  the  corners  of  his  bed,  2%*  massive  equare  of  his  heroic  breaH, 

And  laid  the  diamond  in  his  open  hand.  ^»^  ^^  on  lohuh  the  standing  muscles 

Her  face  was  near,  and  as  we  kiss  the  ^     ,  sloped, 

q|,£I^  As  slopes  a  unld  brook  oer  a  httle  stone. 

That  does  the  task  assigned,  he  kissed  Rnnningtoo  vehemently  to  break  upon  it. 

her  face.  ^^^  Enid  woke    and    sat   beside  the 

At  once  she  slipt  like  water  to  the  ioor.  ^  ,      couch, 

«  Alas,"  he  sSid,  "  your  ride  has  wearied  Admiring  him,  and  thought  within  her^ 

you.  self, 

Rest  must  you  have."    "No  rest  for  Was  ever  man  so  grandly  made  as  hef 

me,"  she  said  j  Then,  like  a  shadow,  past  the  people's 

"Nay,  for  near  you,  fair  lord,  I  am  at  .    ,    ^^^^     , 

r^9{,n  And  accusation  of  uxonousness 

What  might  she  meanby  thatt  hislarge  Across  her  mind,  and  bowing  over  him, 

black  eyes,  '^^  ^^  "^^  ^^°  heart  piteously  she 

Yet  larger  through  his  leanness,  dwelt  ,^      .*,"*^*               .     .. 

upon  her,  ^  noble  breast,  and  all  puissant  arms. 

Till  all  her  heart's  sad  secret  blazed  Am  I  the  cause,  I  the  poor  cause  that 

itself  ™®° 

In  the  heart's  colors  on  her  simple  face ;  Reproach  you,  saying  all  your  force  is 

And  Lancelot  looked  and  was  perplext  gone. 

And  being  weak  in  body  said  no  more  J  T^e  lines  italicised,    especially 

But  did  not  love  the  colour  j  woman's  these  two, 

love, 

Save  one,  he  not  regarded,  and  so  turned  "  ^"^  ^^ed  ths   knotted  column  of  his 

Sighing,  and  feigned  a  sleep  until  he  ^       throat,               , ,  .   . 

g)ept.  T%e  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast. 

We  have  said  that  occasionally  are  'surely  as  vigorous  as  any  simi- 

there  are  expressions  in  these  Idyls  lar  description  m  the  Iliad, 

which  remind  us  of   the  rugged  Guinevere^  the  f<)urth   and  last 

ibrce  of  Homer.    The  thought  or  Idyl,  is,  in  our  opinion,  superior  to 

image  is  stripped  of  all  disguise,  those  that  precede  it    Perfect  as  a 

and    is  presented    in   that    stem  work  of  art,  or  at  least  as  near  per- 

directness  of  language,  which  is  so  fection,  as  such  a  performance  can 

much  more  effective  than   the  cir-  be,  acd   of  the  deepest  and  most 

cumlocutions  of  the  mere  fiincy.  touching  interest    as  a    story,  it 

Of  this  sort  are  the  lines,  worthily  crowns  the  beautiful  series 

«  His  battle-writhen  arms,  and  mighty  ^^  J'^J^fy  ^"7  ^"?  ^^  "^^^"^^  "'^^^ 

hands,  mfike  the  reputation  of  a  new  poet, 
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and    "whicfa,  therefore,    taken  to-  name  of  Poet^  let  them  read  tbis 

gether,  are  well  calculated  to  en-  parting  of  Arthur  and  6uinevere| 

nance  the  fame  of  their  author.  and  confeas  that  thev  hare  erred. 

Here,  as  in  Elaine^  Tennyson  de- 
parts but  slightly  from  the  account       Here  is  a  portion  of  this  grand 

in  the  old  chronicle.     The  story  is  description  : 

familiar  to  all.     Everybody  knows       u  Yei  think  not  that  I  come  to  urge 
how  Sir  Lancelot,   commissioned  thy  crimes, 

by  King  Arthur  to  bring  Guinevere,  ^  ^^^  yere*^""®  ^"^  curse  thee,  Guinc- 

his  affianced,  home,  to  Camelot,  is  j^  ^^oj^  vist  pity  almost  makes  medic 

mistaken  by  the  Lady  for  the  King  To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden 

himself,  koA  is  at  once  beloved.  ,,      ^f*^.»    ^ 

When  the  fatal  error  is  discovered,  ^^  P'^,/°  ^^^^^^'  •"""^^"'  **  "^^ 

she  cannot  take  back  her  heart.  The  wrath  which  forced  my  thoughts 

and  although  she  needs  must  marry  „.     ,  on  that  fierce  law,  ,    ^    ^     . 

the  King,  her  soul  is  irretrievably  ^^^  *>^^™  ^f  ^'^**^°  "^  ^*  **^'"« 

Lancelot's.    The  unfortunate  pas-  (When  first 'l  learnt  thee  hidden  here,) 
sion  leads  to  her  fall,  and  for  yeani  *»  past.  .      ^   ^ 

there  is  a  guilty  union  between  the  ^lie  pa^g-whichjhUe  I  weighed  thy 

lovers,  unsuspected  by  tbe  guileless  Too  wholly  true  to  dream  untruth  in. 

Arthur,  who  refuses  because  of  the  thee, 

high  purity  of  his  own  nature,  to  ***^*  '"y  *«"•  ^'»"»-»«  ^°  P"*«  *^ 

admit  a  single  thought  of  doubt,  or  And  alfTs  past,  the  sin  is  sinned,  and  I, 

jealousy.     At  lengtl^  through  the  Lo !  I  forgive  thee,  as  Eternal  God 

treacherous  espionage  of  his  ene-  ^'^'^'^hVrtst^*''"'  ^°'  ^^^""^  '''"'  "'"^ 

my.  Sir  Modred,  Lancelot  is  dis-  But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved? 

covered  in  the  Queen's  apartment;  Q  golden  hair,  with  which  I  used  to  play 

and    the   fact   is    revealed    to    the  Not  knowing  !0  imperial-moulded  form, 

,    1    /-•       .       tr         :       At.  ^  And  beauty  such  as  never  woman  wore, 

whole  Court    Knowing  the  conse-  jj^^i^  ^  ^^^  ^  kingdom's  curse  wiih 

quences  which  must  ensue,  Guine-  thee — 

vere  constrains  Lancelot  to  depart  I  <»noof  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  oot 

to  his  "own  land,"  whilst  she  seeks  3^  iL^llot's  :    nay,  they  never  were 

refuge  among  the  nuns  of  a  holy  the  Kind's. 

house  in  Almesbury.     Consterna-  I  cannot  take  thy  hand  j  that  too  fa4esh, 

tion  and  discord,  the  dissolution  of  ^^'^  *°„'|i"e'l>wn  fle^sh.       "°°''^'  *'*'^ 

the    famous    brotherhood    of  "the  Here  looking  down  on  thine  polluted. 
Table   Round,"    and   finally    that  cries, 

«  great  battle  in  the  West,"  which  "  ^  ^^'^^^^^.^^  * "  ^^^  """^  *"*'  ^  ^"^^^ 

decides  the  fate  of  Arthur  and  his  For  I  was  ever  virgin,  save  for  thee, 

kingdom,    follow     quickly     upon  My  love  through  flesh,  hath  wroug^hi 

amnAVAre'fi  flicrht  into  my  life 

(xuinevere  S  Hignt.  ^  f„^  ^bat  my  doom  is,  I  love  thee  still. 

13ut  her  nusband   betore  he  goes  i^t  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee 

to  war  with  'Lancelot,  seeks  her  still. 

once  more  in  the  convent,  and  takes  ?"°^*^*;f  *''?  "''  *''°"  P""2iH.lK"^ 

1  1  1     i  ^  n  And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  tuher 

of  her  a  last  farewell.  Christ, 

This  closing  scene  is  surpassingly  Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are 

pathetic.    The  man  who  can  read  „.      P°'®  .    .     u-  ur.  j      j 

r      .^il       ,    J  *•         •  X  We  two  may  meet  before  high  God,  and 

It  without  deep  emotion,  is  not  ^^^^ '  ^ 

made    of   ^  penetrable    stuff."       If  Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine, 

there  be  any  persons  of  an  ordinary  ,        *?^  ^^^7^   .  „  , 

,  ^x*^  f        J  r    1*      f  A.      1."  I  am  thine  husband — not  a  smaller  sool, 

degree  of  taste  and  feeling  left,  who  jjor  Lancelot,  nor  another.    Leave  me 
still  deny  to  Tennyson  the  sacred  that, 
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Iehanr6thee,my  iasthope.    Now  must  Our  purpoM  in  this  superficial 

Th^o«gh^\"e7hickaightIhearthetrum.  ^^^^^^  of  the  Jrfyi*    has   merely 

pets  blow :  been  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 

They  summon  me  their  king  to  lead  mine  of  the  style  of  the  work,  and  to  put 

F.r  dotTto  that  greatbatUe  in  the  we.t,  5'"  '°  P?rf  *<*"  ?}  *«,  •"?'»  '^f 

Where  I  must  strike  against  my  sister's  dents  WDICD  form  itB  materul,  into 

son  the  Spirit  of  the  poems,  their  inner 

Leagued  with  the  lords  of  the  White  ijfe  and  meaning,  and  the  wealth 

Horse  and  knights  .    .,         ,  .       ,PV         ,    ,.        ., 

Once  mine,  and  strike  him  dead,  and  O^    thought    which    underhes    the 

meet  myself  outward  expression,  we  have  not 

I>«atl^.J>J^j^know  not  what  mysterious  ventured  to  enter.     This  task  must 

And  tho*ir remaining  here  wilt  learn  the  *>«  aocomplished  by  the   analytical 

event,  critic.    But  we  cannot  close  with- 

But  hither  shall  I  never  come  again,  ^^t  recordinff  our  conviction,  in  the 

FaVewJln"^^^^^^*'"      "'^  words  of  an   intelligent  cotempo- 

.",.,,           .,  •  .  r    .r  ra^y»  "that  the  Id^s  of  the  King. 

And  while  she  grovdUd  at  htsfeei,  -      "^      i         ^                         i             i      1 

ShsfeUthe  King's  breath  wander  o'er  her  *«  »"  almost    consummate  work  of 

necJk^  A  rt,  and  the  great  imaginative  poem 

Andi  in  the  darkness  o'er  her  fallen  head^  Qf  fj^  eenturvV 
Perceived  the  waving  of  hie  hands  tist 
blest:' 


"  There  never  was  found  in  any  age  of  the  world,  either  in  philosopher,  or  sect^ 
or  law,  or  discipline,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public  good  as  the  Christian 
faith." 


"  Fables  take  off  from  the  severity  of  instruetion,  aad  enforce  il  al  the  same 
time  that  they  conceal  it." 


'*  Wherever  is  love  and  loyalty,  great  purpose  aad  lofty  soul,  even  though  in  a 
hovel  or  a  mine,  there  is  fairy-land." 


"The  heart  too  often,  like  the  cement  of  the  ancient  Romans,  aequ  ires  hardness 
by  time." 
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HISTORY   or   THE   SOUTH    CAROUNA   COLLEOB.* 

Mr.  LaBorde's  History  of  the  see  again  the  square  bnt  not  tall 
South  Carolina  College  has  met  figure  of  the  first  President,  in  his 
with  general  and  well  merited  com-  large  blue  cloak,  standing  erect  on 
mendation.  From  its  cordial  re-  the  chapel  steps,  with  his  face  to 
ception  in  Greenville  to  its  welcome  the  campus,  waiting  the  moment 
on  the  coast,  there  has  been  no  for  the  students  to  assemble  at 
voice  heard  respecting  it  but  that  of  morning  prayers.  He  rises  before 
eulogy. .  The  idea  of  the  work  is  us,  once  more,  in  the  pulpit,  with  a 
one  of  those  happy  conceptions  that  face  of  mingled  dignity  and  sweet- 
ensure  universal  favour.  Among  neas,  and  a  voice  calm,  solemn, 
those  especially  to  whom  it  has  measured,  conducting  the  religious 
been  dedicated,  is  the  gifib,  a  grate-  ceremony  in  a  manner  that  im- 
ful  one,  and  as  a  tribute  of  affeo-  pressed  the  idlest  of  us  all.  Per- 
tion  to  the  author's  Alma  Mater,  it  naps  some  disorderly  conduct  of  a 
does  honour  to  him  and  her.  •  preceding  day  or  night  has  re- 
Mr.  LaBorde  is  a  graduate  of  quired  animadversion,  and  we  hear 
the  College,  has  been  a  trustee  for  anew  the  thrilling  eloquence  with 
eight  years,  and  a  Professor  for  which  he  appealed  to  every  gener- 
seventeen ;  and  has,  therefore,  had  ous  sentiment  of  his  auditors,  and 
ample  opportunity  for  acquiring  an  rebuked  all  base  and  grovelling 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  propensities  and  passions,  while  he 
His  plan  is  judiciously  arranged,  described  the  disappointed  hopes  of 
He  breaks  and  diversifies  his  nar-  parents  and  friends,  and  the  de- 
rative  by  occasional  biographical  feated  expectations  of  the  proad 
notes  of  Presidents,  Professors  and  State  of  South  Carolina,  that  had 
Tutors.  These  are  very  happily  endowed  so  munificently  the  Col- 
executed,  and  give  a  graceful  charm  lege  in  which  they  stood,  as  a  nur- 
to  the  work.  sery  for  virtue,  and  honour,  and 
First  in  order  and  fame  as  a  learning,  and  genius,  to  form  schol- 
College  President,  stands  the  name  ars,  orators  and  statesmen,  and  not 
of  Jonathan  Maxcy.  The  memoir  as  a  receptacle  and  hiding  place 
of  him  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  for  sensuality  and  vice  to  produce 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  vile  and  obscene  things,  until  the 
great  and  good  man  who  presided  conscious  culprits  hung  their  heads 
for  fifteen  years  over  the  new  born  in  confusion  and  shame,  and  good 
College  at  Columbia,  and  assisted  resolutions  filled  all  hearts.  The 
in  forming  the  minds  of  Harper  first  emphatic,  deliberate  words  of 
and  Gregg,  of  Petigru,  Preston,  Le-  these  post-prayer  addresses :  '*youi^ 
gard,  McDuffie,  Earle,  Manning,  gentlemen,''  seem  even  now  to  rii^ 
Butler  and  O'Neale.  It  has  car-  in  our  ears.  They  carried  an  awe 
ried  us  back  to  scenes  long  past,  with  them  that  made  the  audience 
bnt  yet  pleasant  to  remember.  We  as  still  as  mice.  Never  was  man 
■    '  ■          ■■       -.  .    .  ■      ,-  ■     —  _  -  ■      -          ■                ^ 

*  History  of  the  South  Carolina  ^olUge,    By  M.  LaBoreU.  M,  D,    Columhia: 
P.  JB.  Glass. 
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better  qualified  by  nature  to  guide  its  artistic  excellencies,  its  delicate 
and  govern  young  men.  The  feel-  turns  of  thought,  and  curious  felici-  , 
ing  he  excited  in  every  youth  that  ties  of  expression,  until  we  began 
approached  him  was  enthusiastic  to  perceive  that  what  we  had  ham- 
admiration  ;  the  deeper,  the  more  raered  at  so  often  as  a  dry  task  was 
generous  the  nature  that  felt  his  in  reality  a  gem  of  perfect  work- 
influence.  And  this  was  the  effect  m'anship.  And  all  was  done  with 
of  no  popular  artifice ;  there  was  no  a  graceful  ease  and  affluence  of  Ian- 
shadow  of  it  about  him.  It  was  guage  that  could  not  be  surpassed, 
the  result  of  high  intellect,  purity  There  was  a  total  absence  of  effort 
of  life,  and  dignity  and  courtesy  of  in  all  he  said.  His  conversation, 
manners.  addresses,  comments  and  explana- 

The  historian  adverts  to  Dr.  tions  at  recitations,  flowed  on  with- 
Maxcy's  social  nature  and  enjoy-  out  a  ripple,  like  a  full  stream  from 
ment  of  a  laugh.  We  never  had  ac  abundant  fountain.^  It  is  with 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  in  lads  as  with  soldiers,  they  give  pet 
society,  but  we  have  heard  others  names  to  those  they  love.  As  the 
speak  in  raptures  of  the  inexpressi-  French  troops  called  their  great 
Die  charms  of  his  conversation.  It  commander  **the  little  Corporal,'' 
was  the  President's  custom,  during  the  students  applied  the  name  **01d 
the  vacations  from  July  to  October,  Jock"  to  the  object  of  their  rever- 
to  make  excursions  for  health  or  ence,  admiration  and  afl^ction.  We 
pleasure  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  don't  know  that  they  ever  allowed 
State,  and  he  was  always  accom-  him  to  hear  it. 
panted  by  two  or  three  of  the  stu-  Our  space  will  permit  us  to  no- 
dents,  chiefly  those  residing  in  the  tice  but  one  more  of  the  older 
up-country.  We  have  heard  Geo.  Professors  of  the  College,  and  that 
Butler,  or  the  class  of  1809,  an  as  student  only.  It  was  as  such  we 
elder  brother  of  Judge  Rutler,  and  knew  him.  Dr.  Capers  was  but  a 
as  noble  a  fellow  as  ever  lived,  de-  short  time  in  College,  but  during 
scribe,  while  his  large  dark  eyes  that  time  he  was  the  favourite  of 
sparkled  with  pleasure,  the  enjoy-  all  his  companions.  His  humour, 
ment  he  received  in  these  excur-  and  good  humour,  were  in exhausti- 
sions  from  the  varied  knowledge  of  ble.  With  the  most  irreproach- 
the  Doctor,  and  the  inimitable  able  conduct,  perfectly  free  from 
charm  with  which  he  imparted  it  any  taint  of  the  somewhat  loose 
He  was  easy  and  cheerful,  not  the  life  and  opinions  common  in  that 
instructor  only,  but  the  life  of  the  day,  he  combined  a  cheerfulness, 
company.  vivacity  and  wit  that  were  irresis- 

We  could  not  express  an  opinion  tible.    It  was  somewhat  singular 

as  to  the  attainments  of  Dr.  Maxcy,  that  one  who  was  destined  to  be  so 

Confidence  in  them  was  unlimited,  great  a  light  and  ornament  of  the 

Whether  he   was   profound  as  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  should 

critical  scholar  in  the  ancient  clas-  have  been  the  happiest  of  mimics 

sics,  we  cannot  judge,  but  he  had  in  imitating  the  real   or  supposed 

all  the  taste  of  a  fine  poetic  nature  peculiarities  of  its  itinerant  minis- 

in  estimating  their  beauty.     We  ters.     Yet  such  was  the  fact.     We 

remember  still,  how,  at  our  exami-  have  known  him  to  take  a  chair  or 

nation  for  admission,  he  discoursed  table  for  his  pulpit,  and  a  sentence 

on  an  ode  of  Horace  which  we  had  from  a  chance   volume   as  a  text, 

done  into  English  after  the  fashion  and  deliver,  with  a  fluency  which 

of  school  boys,  how  he  pointed  out  he  never  afterwards  surpassed,  a 
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discourse,  in  what  was  thought  the  member  of  a  Christian   Church. 
Methodist  manner,    that  was  cer-        The   story,  of  which   we   have 

tainlj  more  amusing   to  his  audi-  given  the  outline,  when  dressed  in 

ence  than  those  of  subsequent  years,  all  the  charms  of.  the  narrator^s 

if  not    so    edifying.     His    stories  voice  and  manner,  produced  an  ef- 

were  numerous  and  admirably  told,  feet  on  the  student  audience  that 

One  we  remember  yet     It  relate  can  be  imagined  only.     In  subse- 

to  the  wonderful   and  sudden  con-  quent  years  we  had  the  pleasure  of 

version  of  Amos  Debus.     We  will  hearing  Doctor  Capers  frequently 

venture  to  give  its  outline.     Amos  in  the  pulpit  which  he  so  greatly 

Debus  was  a  gay  fellow,  often  at  adorned,  where,  from  bis  eloquent 

frolics,  fond  of  dancing,  and  addict-  lips : 
ed  to  peach   brandy.     One  night, 

very  late,  about  one  o'clock,  return-  ^It-TTI"  ^'l^yas  sweet  as  angels  use, 

•^      v'  ,    *  ',      ,  The  Gospel  whispered  peace, ^ 

mg  on  foot  from   a  corn -shuck  or 

quilting  pbrty,  he  encountered  a  where  he  bound  up  the  broken 
herd  of  cattle  in  the  road.  It  was  hearts,  reclaimed  the  wanderer,  and 
dark,  the  potations  were  running  won  multitudes  to  the  cause  of  the 
riot  in  hishead,  and  by  somestrange  Saviour,  whom  he  so  greatly  loved, 
involuntary  manoeuvre,  he  found  and  so  faithfully  served, 
himself  astride  <tn  a  large  black  Mr.  La  Borde  gives  an  account 
bull.  The  bull,  as  much  astonished  of  the  first  attempt  in  the  State  to 
as  his  rider,  took  to  his  heels  alonff  promote  the  cause  of  education  ; 
the  road,  Amos  holding  on  with  relates  the  progress  of  the  Soath 
desperate  tenacity,  as  a  drunken  man  Carolina  College  from  its  early  dif- 
holds  on  to  the  ground  for  fear  it  ficulties,  when  it  began  with  the 
may  runaway  from  him  when  he  President  and  one  Professor  only  ; 
falls,  and  is  too  far  gone  to  get  up  and  describes  its  present  flourish- 
again.  In  their  career  they  pass-  ing  condition,  when,  with  students 
ed  a  deep  swamp,  with  its  frogs  in  who  feel  that  the  pointof  honour  is 
full  concert.  Amos  began  to  fan-  obedience  to  authority  and  law,  and 
cy  that  the  sounds  were  articulate,  with  a  Faculty,  numerous,  able. 
They  became  more  and  more  zealous  and  firm,  it  is  discharging 
plain.  At  last  there  was  no  mis-  fully  the  important  duties  imposed 
taking  them.  The  voices  uttered  on  it  by  the  State, 
words  to  which  Amos  listened  with  We  have  noticed  a  slight  error 
astounded  ears  and  hair  erect.  The  in  the  names  of  Students  as^gned 
small  croakers  in  a  treble  voice  to  the  class  of  1809,  and  the  class 
squeaked  out,  **Amos  Debus,  Amos  preceding. 

Debus;"  the  tenors  added  "  on  a  George  Davis, of  whom  Mr.  Pet- 
black  bull,  on  a  black  bull ;  ^  the  igru  speaks  with  cordial  admiratioD 
great  bass  singers  roared  and  thun-  in  his  address,  as  one  of  the  most 
dered  ^'going  to  hell,  going  to  hell."  promising  of  all  the  earlier  students. 
Notwithstanding  his  alarm,  Amos  belonged,  we  think,  to  the  class. 
Debus  reached  home  in  safety,  not  of  1809,  but  of  1808 — ^the 
The  impression  produced  by  the  class  of  J.  Gregg,  Miller,  and  Mur- 
terrible  frog  concert  was  deep  and  phy,  afterwards  Governor  of  Ala- 
lasting.  He  foreswore  peach  bran-  bama.  If  this  be  so,  it  may  induce 
dy  and  dancing  parties,  became  a  the  author  to  reexamine  his  lists, 
better  and  wiser  man,  and  a  worthy 
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If  you  hare  good  legs,  and  if  long  a  suite  of  drawing  rooms,  yery  richly 

journeys  do  not  alarm  you,  we sbul  and  admirably  arranged.  Only  one 

go,  on  foot,  to  the  chateau  of  the  of  them  has  retained  its  primitive 

Marquis  de  Gu6blan.  It  is  situated  decorations — its  sofas  with  sphinx's 

six   good   miles  from  Tortoni's —  heads,  its  lyre-shaped   chairs:    it 

further  off  than  the  rue  Mouffetard  holds  its  place  between  a  Pompa- 

— further  than  the  Horse  Market,  dour  boudoir,  and  a  Chinese  saloon, 

in    thore  workshop  regions  where  of  which -the  furniture,  the  carpets, 

the    Bieyre  winds   its  inky  way.  the  chandelier,  the  hangings,  and 

However,  it  is  within  the  limits  of  even   the  pictures,   were  brought 

the   city,  and   the  wine  that  one  from  Macao, 

drinks  there  has  paid   for  its  en-  All  the  ceilings  are  painted  in 

trance.  fresco,  or  hung  with  old  tapestry. 

The  chateau  was  built,  during  This  hospitable  dwelling  opens 
the  time  of  the  first  empire,  in  the  its  doors  to  the  art  of  all  nations 
Greek  style,  with  the  indispensable  and  of  all  ages ;  it  welcomes  with 
colonnade.  It  first  belonged  to  a  equal  honour  the  voluptuous  paint- 
commissary,  enriched  by  the  army  ing  of  Reubens  and  the  poetic  rev- 
— they  called  it  Sirguet's  Folly.  It  eries  of  Ary  Scheffer ;  a  landscape 
was  inaugurated  in  1804  by  the  of  Gustave  Dor6  hangs  four  feet 
beautiful  Teresa  Cabarrus,  who  was  from  a  sea  piece  of  Lorraine ;  the 
not  yet  Countess  de  Caraman,  and  joyous  nymphs  of  Clodion  seem  to 
was  no  longer  Madame  Tallien.  In  smile  at  the  lions  of  Barye,  and  the 
1858,  Sirguet's  Folly  is  one  of  the  ^  Shipwrecked  Don  Juan''  of  Dan- 
most  charming  villas  to  be  found  iel  Fert  clings  to  the  slippery  rock, 
in  the  interior  of  Paris  :  it  has  for  without  causing  the  "Penelope"  of 
a  garden  a  park  of  forty  acres,  Cavelier  to  lift  her  eyes, 
where  one  can  shoot  both  rabbits  The  first  floor  contains  the  apart- 
and  pheasants.  In  the  fish  ponds  ments  of  the  Marquis,  of  his  sister, 
are  fine  specimens  of  all  the  fishes  of  his  da'jghter,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  Europe.  Fishing  and  shooting !  how  many  guest  chambers — for  the 
What  can  one  desire  more?  Is  it  chateau  is  so  far  from  everywhere, 
not  in  two  words,  the  country  in  that  the  friends  of  M.  de  Gu^blan 
Paris  f  rarely  dine  with  him  without  spend- 

Tbe  interior  of  the  chateau  is  ing  the  night, 

magnificent,  as  taste  required  for-  M.  de  Gu6blan  is  a  gentleman 

merly,— elegant,  as  taste    prefers  such  as  could  not  be  seen  a  hun- 

now.    The  dining  room,  wainscot-  dred  years  ago,  such  as  is  seldom 

ted  with  hhining  black  oak,  opens  seen  in  our  days.    His  family  dates 

on  the  one  hand  into  the  billiard  from  St.  Louis.    They  were  in  the 

room,  the  fencing  room,  and   the  two    last  crusades;    they  carried 

smoking  room— on  the  otlier,  into  arms,  from  father  to  son  till  the 
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rerolatioD — and  they  did  not  emi-  who  left  him  soon  a  widower  with 

grate,  for  which  I  praise  them.  ten  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  a 

By  accident,  this  noble  blood  has  danghter  to  bring  np.  About  the 
not  dwindled  into  insignificance,  same  time,  his  sister  married  a  dem- 
and the  last  of  the  Qu^blans  conld  molisher  of  castles,  a  knight  of  the 
measure  lengths  with  any  of  his  black  band,  whose  profession  was 
ancestors.  He  is  tail,  large,  vigor-  to  cut  down  oaks  to  make  firewood, 
ous,  ruddy,  and  could  wear  armour,  to  eradicate  parks  to  plant  vegita- 
He  uses  his  sword  like  a  musquet-  bles. 

eer,  rides   likes  a  free-lancer,  eats  This  worthy  individual  died  two 

like  all  soldiers,  and  drinks  like  M.  years  after  M'me  de  Gu6b1an.    Hjs 

de  Bassompierre.     His  fifty  years  widow,  rich  and  childiesa,  put  her 

weigh  upon  him  no  more  than  a  fea-  affairs  into  her   brother's  hatfda, 

ther.  He  carries  his  name  proudly  ;  saying,  ^  Look  after  my  fortune  ;  I 

he  is  not  sorry  to  be  the  son  of  will  educate  your  daughter ;  joq 

somebody ;  he  reads  with  pleasure  shall  be  my  farmer,  I  will  be  your 

and  sets  aside  carefully,  all  histories  governess.'*    The   bargain  agreed 

of  France  which  treat  of  his  (ami-  upon,  they  established  themselvea 

ly ;  he  preserves  his  honour  with  in  the  beautiful  mansion  that  M. 

iealous  care;  he  is  full  of  justice;  Michaud  had  not  had  time  to  pnll 

he  knows  how  to  lend,  give,  and  down,  and,  while  working  for  faia 

lose  his  money — ^he  has  a  noble  sister,  M.  de  Gu6blan  was  provid- 

heart — if  you  find  ten  men  as  aris-  ing  for  his  daughter,  because  Vio- 

tocratic  between  the  quaicTOnay  torine  is  the  sole  heiress  of  M'lne 

and   the  rue  Vaugirard^  you   will  Michaud. 

have  good  eyes.  M'me  Michaud  is  an  excellent 

But  what    would    Gu6blan   I.,  woman  ;  but  original  1    eccentric ! 

equerry  of  Queen  Blanche  say,  if  To  put  her  in  a  museum  would   be 

he  could  wake  up  in  the  study  of  but  doing  her  simple  justice.     In 

his  descendant!  the  first  place,  she  is  almost  as  tall 

He  would  cry  out,  while  rubbing  as  her  brother,  that  is  to  say,  with 

his    venerable    eyes,    ^Oh!    oh!  a /t^^/e  more  moustache  she  would  be 

what  a  queer  world  this  has  be-  a  very  presentable  Life-Guardsman, 

come  since  I  "first  knew  it!    It  Her  hands  and  her  feet  are  terrible; 

seems  to  me.  Marquis,  that  you  are  may  heaven  preserve  us  all  from  a 

making  monev."  slap  given  by  her  1  and  if  she  dies 

There  it  is  f  the  word  is  spoken :  standing,  as  I  am  sure  she  will,  it 

the  Marquis  makes  money  enor-  will  take  four  men  to  put  her  in  her 

mously,  incessantly.  He  looks  after  co£Sn. 

his  own  affairs,  has  no  steward,  no  Her  head  is  not  bad.    She  has 

one  robs  him,  he  is  as  proud  of  his  an  aquiline  nose,  a  proud  mouthy 

knowledge  in  such  matters  as  his  and  white  teeth,  while  a  double 

ancestors  would  have  been  of  their  chin   softens  the  severity  of  her 

ignorance,  and  he  doubles  his  rev-  features.     On  her  hair,  which   ia 

enues  yearly  by  his  agricultural  quiie  grey,  although  she  has  only 

science,  wisely  directed.  just  turned  forty,  she  wears  a  daah 

But  the  immense  property  which  of  powder,  which    becomes    her. 

gives  M.  de  Gu6blan  a  half-million  She  has  shoulders  which  need  not 

of  rent-roll  does  not  belong  exactly  be  covered  up,  consequently,  from 

to  him.     It  belongs  to  his  sister  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she 

and  partner,  M'me  Miehaud.     He  bares  them.    Not  that  she  cares  to 

married  a  nobly  bom  young  lady,  please  anybody ;    she  dresses  lor 
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herself  and  nerer  follows  any  fash-  bargmning  to-morrow  without  jmij- 

ion  but  her  own.  ing — ^lighting  a  bank  note  of  a  han- 

When  Madame  Ode  sends  her  a  dred  franca  to  hunt  for  a  cent,  and 

new  bonnet,  her  first  care  is  to  pall  quarreling  with  all  the  household 

it  to  piecea,  and  under  her  redoubt-  about  a  match — refusing  bread  to 

able  hands  Uie  finest  masterpiece  a  beggar  because  begging  is  unlaw- 

of  millinery  soon  becomes  a  verita  ful,  and  throwing  a  gold  piece  to  a 

ble  horror.    Her  costumes  are  so  hungry  dog  hunting  for  a  bone—* 

inexplicabIe,thatChampollionhim-  full  of  respect  for  her  brother,  and 

self  would  not  be  able  to  decipher  seeking  every  opportunity  to  tease 

them.  him — passionately  devoted  to  hw 

I   have  seen  her  head  dressed  neice,  and  in  a  great  hurry  to  mar- 

with  a  Canton  crape  scarf,  a  profu*  ry  her  ofi^ — such  was,  in  the  month 

sion  of  natural  fiowers  sown  here  of  June,  1866,  the  sister  of  M.  de 

and  there,  and  laces  of  every  sort,  6u6blan,  the  aunt  of  IkTlle  Victo- 

white  and  reddish,  Venice  point  and  rine. 

English  brussels,  the  whole  fastened  It  is  a  little  surprising,  perhaps, 
together  with  pins  and  things,  and  thst  a  man  so  sensible  as  tbe  Mar- 
in such  wonderful  disorder,  that  a  quis,  should  confide  bis  child  to 
cat  would  not  have  found  her  kit-  such  a  scatter-brained  instructress, 
tens  in  its  midst  Dear  M'me  Mi-  but  besides  being  too  busy  to  read 
chaud !  her  wardrobes  are  a  caph-  Fenelon's  "  Treatise  on  the  Eduea- 
amatim  of  magnificent  articles  that  tion  of  Girls,"  one  owes  a  little  in- 
no  waiting  maid  has  ever  set  in  or-  dulgent  condescension  to  a  relation 
der — and  her  mind  greatly  resem-  who  represents  ten  millions ;  and 
bles  her  wardrobes.  moreover,  being  persuaded  that  the 

This  is  the  fault  of  her  family,  true  preceptor  of  a  woman  is  her 
who  thought  that  a  man  never  husband,  M.  de  Gu^blan  was  sure 
knows  too  much,  but  a  woman  al-  that  if  Victorine  did  not  learn  all 
ways  knows  enough.  Not  only  is  that  she  ought  to  know,  she  would 
M'me  Michaud  rebellious  to  the  not  learn  anything  that  she  ought 
most  paternal  laws  of  orthography,  not  to  know, 
but  she  has  the  misfortune  to  ill  Full  ofthis  happy  confidence,  the 
treat  as  many  words  as  she  pro-  father  remained  tranquil,  and  the 
Bounces.  It  is  an  infirmity  which  aunt  supplied  her  neice  with  teach* 
her  husband  did  not  mind,  for  a  ers  over  sixty  years  of  age,  (the 
very  good  reason,  and  to  which  her  dancing  master  not  excepted)  and 
brother  is  so  much  accustomed  that  no  authors  were  placed  in  her 
he  no  longer  perceives  it  Happily  reach  more  dangerous  than  Sir 
she  spea&  so*  quickly  that  one  Walter  Scott,  Florian,  M'me  Cot- 
scarcely  has  time  to  hear  her ;  she  tin,  Dickens,  and  a  selection  of  ro- 
relatee  twenty  things  at  the  same  mances  of  chivalry,  which  had  de- 
time,  without  connection,  without  lighted  the  childhood  of  M'me  Mi- 
order,  without  transition ;  she  does  chaud,  and  did  not  sadden  the 
not  know  half  the  time  what  she  is  youth  of  Victorine. 
doing,  what  she  is  saying,  or  what  The  beautiful  heiress  was  now 
she  wants — a  good  woman  though,  nzteen.  She  was  a  child,  but  a 
and  who  would  have  ruined  her-  well-grown  one,  tall,  and  charming- 
self  a  dosen  times  were  it  not  for  ly  made.  I  acknowledge  that  her 
her  brother's  authority.  cheeks  were  a  little  too  rosy ;  her 

Now  prodigal,  now  avaricious,  iAc%  was  like  a  September  peach, 

paying  today  without  bargaining,  Her  bands  were  quite  red,  but  red 
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hands  are  not  unbeooming  to  a  said,  *^Poor  cbild!  sbe  says  no- 
young  girl.  Her  teeth  are  a  little  thing,  but  devil  take  me  if  she 
top  short;  it  is  a  defect  that  I  ra-  thinks  of  anything  either." 
ther  appreciate.  Her  mouth  is  M'me  Itfichaad  did  not  suspect 
half  coral,  half  pearl — a  delightful  that  her  niece,  by  dint  of  reading 
mixture  of  transparent  pulp  and  books,  substituted  herselL  for  t^e 
sparkling  seeds — do  you  like  pome-  heroine  of  every  novel,  and  that 
granites  ?  Her  feet  is  not  what  is  she  had  already,  in  imaginatiuB, 
called  a  little  foot ;  a  Chinese  beau-  passed  through  more  adventures 
ty  would  not  have  it,  and  the  learn-  than  the  beautiful  Angelicaor  M^me 
ed  Mandarins  would  not  write  ver-  de  Longueville. 
ses  in  its  praise ;  but  it  is  narrow.  The  day  on  which  this  story 
arched  and  elegant— the  sole  of  commences,  M.  de  Gu6bUn  had 
her  boot  is  exactly  the  dimensions  run  to  Lisieux,  to  rest  himself  after 
of  a  Savoy  biscuit.  Do  not  fear  a  journey  to  Nantua,  and  M'me 
that  Yictorine  will  ever  attain  the  Michaud  had  rushed  out  of  the 
colossal  proportions  of  her  terrible  house  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 
aunt — she  is  like  her  mother,  who  saying,  **  I  have  got  some  spare 
was  blonde  and  delicate,  and  died  money ;  I  have  drawn  my  diwlet^ 
of  consumption.  When  one  wi^es  ees  from  the  Four-Oanals.  I  am 
to  know  how  long  a  girl's  beauty  going  to  order  my  busk  in  marble 
will  last,  it  is  prudent  to  look  at  her  at  Paris." 

mamma's  portrait  Yictorine,  followed    by   Ferra- 

This  child,  very  attractive  in  ap-  chon  at  a  respectful  distance,  went 

pearance,  was  endowed  with  a  di»-  towards  the  limitB  of  the  park,  on 

position  and  character  little  nnder^  the  side  next  the  bonlevaid,  where 

stood.    She  rarely  spoke,  perhaps  the  high  wall  enclosing  the  grounds 

because  she  was  rarely  questioned,  is  replaced  1^  a  ha-ha  tout  ymids 

Her  father  had  no  time  to  converse  wide. 

with  her,  and  M'me  Michaud,  who  She  sat  down  like  the  Lady  of  a 

talks  to  every  body,  always  takes  Romance,  under  the  shade   of   an 

the  lion's  share.    The  men  who  old  tree,  celebrated  in  a  song  o€ 

came  to  the  chateau  did  not  find  the  fifteenth  century,  as  "The  Bound 

amusement  in  deciphering  the  mind  Oak."    I    spare    yon  the  veraee. 

of  a  little  girl,  and,  she  had  no  There  are  nine  times  nine  of  them, 

sohool-friend,  because    she  never  all  equally  poetic  and  richly  rhymed, 

was  at  school.  People  thought  her  M'lle  de  Gu6blan  drew  from  ber 

a  little  dull  because  she  was  so  si-  pocket  a  little  book  bound  in  red 

lent ;  but  her  heart  sang  within  morocco,  stamped  with  the  family 

her.    A  young  girl  who  holds  her  arms,  and  entitled  '^Veritable  Hia- 

tongue  is  like  an  aviary  whose  doors  tory  of  the  Marvelous  Ad  ven tares 

are  shut.    Come  near  it,  you  hear  of  the  Incomparable  Atalanta.'^ 

nothing.  Put  your  ear  to  the  key-  She  found  her  place,  and  began 

hole,  not  a  murmur.    Open  I  in-  to  read  where  she  had  left  oflf  the 

stantly  a  concert  of  fresh  and  sono-  preceding  evening: 

rous  warblings,  fills  the  air,  and  **  Know  then  that  ye  wise   and 

mounts  to  the  skies.    When  Vic*  subtle  Princess  was  sought  in  mar- 

torine  was  walking  in  the  park,  a  riage  by  the  eldest  son  of  the  King 

book  in  her  band,  and  under  the  of  Uie  Dacians,  and  by  the  Caliph 

escort  of  her  waiting  maid,  or  of  of  Shira2." 

old  Perruohon,  M'me  Michaud  fol-  "Poor  meP  said  Yictorine,  "I 

lowing  her  with  her  eyes,  often  diould  like  to  choose  neither.    Bat 
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what  would  the  Queen  of  the  Land  Knight  was    as  glorious   as  the 

of  Michaud  say  to  that?"    6be  archangel  Gabriel.    Now  came  this 

continued .  noble  Knight  to  the  platform  where 

**  And  much  grieved  was  the  stood  these  ladies,  and  kneding  on 

beautiful  Atalanta,  and  no  comfort  one  knee  before  the  beautiful  Ata- 

had  she  in  this  world;  for,  moreo-  lanta,  said,  *Ladj,I  am  the  Prince 

ver,  the  Caliph  was  of  strange  vis-  of  Iron ;  and  as  in  the  fire  iron  melts, 

age,  with  a  nose  short  and  wide,  so  does  my  heart  at  the  flame  of 

and  ears  long  and  large  like  an  your  eyes.'/' 

ass."  Atalanta — ^I  mean   Victorine — 

"GoodP  she  cried,  "  that's  M.  continued   to  read  with  her  eyes 

Lef§bure,  papa's  candidate  I    Let's  shut    The  air  was  heavy,  and  the 

see  the  other : "  warmth  of  a  June  day  was  slowly 

"  And  the  Prince  of  the  Dacians  gliding  under   the  broad  trees  of 

was  of  small  body  and  pale  counte-  the  park.    The  pretty  student  was 

nance,  so  as  if  he  might  have  wa-  in  that  delicious  state  when  wake- 

ter  and  not  blood  in  his  veins."  fullness  and  slumber,  reverie  and 

^  Well, A«  isn't  unlike  M.de  Mar-  dream,  romance  and  reality,  seem 

sal,  my  aunt's  protigi.    What  be*  joining  hands.     She  saw  the  stout 

comes  of  them  : "  M.  Le^bure,  lawyer  at  the  Court  of 

**  Now  commenced  the  jousts,  Appeals,  strugglioff  under  a  great 
and  these  two  lords  were  to  fight,  suit  of  armour,  with  a  skirt  of  his 
one  against  the  other, for  the  Prin-  black  robe  straying  out,  and  wear- 
cess.  And  then  the  Princess  and  ing  for  helmet  a  saucepan,  whose 
many  other  fair  ladies  were  mount-  handles  looked  like  asses'  ears.  A 
ed  on  a  platform,  nobly  decked  little  further  off,  the  Vicomte  de 
with     gold*  embroidered   tapestry,  Marsal,  pale  and  puny,  was  making 

Karl^  and  precious  stones.    But  a    piteous    grimace    beneath   the 

fore  the  rival  Princes  came  to-  raised  visor  of  a  plumed  casque, 

gether,  there  entered  the  lists  a  She  also  perceived  the  Prince  of 

Knight  richly  accoutered,  and  all  in  Iron,  but  without  being  able  to  dis- 

white,  who  said  to   them :    *  Put  tinguish  his   face,  which   he  kept 

not  your  lances  in  array  against  obstinately  concealed. 

each  other  until  I  have  done  battle  "Shall  I  never  see  him  ?"  she 

with  each  of  you,  and  hurled  you  asked.     ^  He  must  make  haste  if 

to  the  ground.'     Saying   this,  his  he  wishes  to  rescue  me  from  the 

voice  was  so  terrible  that  horsemen  Caliph  Lef6bure  and  the  Prince  de 

and  horses  trembled  with  fear ;  but  Marsal.  I  have  waited  for  him  long 

not  the  Princess.  And  immediately  enough." 

the  White  Knight  ran  upon  the  Ca-  And  half  asleep,  she  murmured 

liph  of  Shiraz,  and  at  the  first  blow  the  chorus  of  a  peasant  song,  that 

shook  him  so  much  that  the  poor  she  had  heard  in  her  childhood : 
Caliph  did  not  know   if    it   was 

night  or  day  Then  the  KniRht  "  th^;  w'^'i  fore'Jl-,?  ""* '  . 
turned  upon  the  Pnnce  of  the  Da- 
cians, and  thrusting  aside  his  lance,  Suddenly  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  a 
seized  him  by  the  waist,  and  threw  meteor  passed  before  her  eyes.  A 
him  so  fiercely  on  the  ground  that  tall,  black-bearded  young  man 
he  very  nearly  broke  open  his  cleared  the  ha-ha  at  a  single  bound 
heart  as  well  as  his  stomach.  And  and  stood  before  her.  She  started 
the  ladies  clapped  their  hands:  it  up,  while  Perruchon  came  running 
seemed  to  them  as  if  the  White  forward  as  fast  as  his  old  legs  would 
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carry  him.  Her  first  idea  was  that  teriog  your  presence  like  a  bomb- 
she  was  at  len^h  permitted  to  see  shell  at  Sebastopol.  I  have  been 
the  Prince  of  Iron.  She  uttered  ringing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  at 
some  incoherent  words:  an  old  gate,  wnich  is  probably  no 

"  Prince  . . .  my  father  .  . .  your  longer  used,  and  not  hexng  able  to 

rivals  ...  the  Queen  of  the  Land  of  find  the  right  door,  I  took  the  short- 

Michaud  . . .  **  est  mode  of  getting  in.    My  name 

The  young  man  bowed  politely,  is  Daniel  Fert,  and  I  have  come  to 

and  said :  take  Madame  Miohaud's  bust^ 

^  £zcuse  me,madmoiseIle,  for  en- 

(To  b4  Continued,) 


**  It  is  in  the  ooavictions  ol  our  owa  feebleness  that  we  acquire  oor  first  asd 
best  impressions  of  the  might  and  majesty  of  Ood.  That  we  still  defy  the  ose 
and  offend  the  other,  is  only  a  proof  that  we  are  even  weaker  than  we  oorselTes 
believe.** 


**  The  pleasure  of  Youth  is  a  most  costly  draught,  in  which  the  pearl  which 
should  enrich  our  manhood  is  dissolved." 


"  The  heart  is  the  most  credulous  of  all  fanatics,  and  its  ruling  passion  the  DOit 
enduring  of  all  superstitions." 


"  Open  your  heart  to  sympathy,  but  close  it  to  despondency.    The  flower  wUck 
opens  to  receive  the  dew,  shuts  against  the  rain." 


**  Old  Men. — In  truth  are  they  long  shadows,  and  their  evening  sun  lief  cold 
upon  the  earth,  but  they  all  point  towards  the  morning." 


**  Grief  is  the  agony  of  an  instant,  the  indulgence  of  grief  the  blunder  of  a  lift-' 


r 
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TO   A  JK8SAMINK,   VOUND   BLOOMING   IN   DSOSMBSR,    1858. 

Fair  lingering  token  of  rosy  crowned  Spring, 
Though  gladly  I  welcome  thy  fragrance  and  bloom, 

Why  stay  with  saeh  delicate  sweetness  to  cling, 
So  lonely  and  lost,  amid  Winter's  chill  gloom  ? 

The  flowers  in  Autumn  fell  calmly  asleep. 

Their  odorous  petal*  were  long  ago  shed ; 
And  over  their  ashes  sad  vigil  thou  Mt  keep, 

Till  life  from  thy  withering  leaves  shall  be  fled. 

Ah !  soon  shall  thy  constancy  perish  in  death, 
And  coldly  repulsed  be  thine  innocent  trust ; 

Nor  shall  the  bright  Spring,  with  her  sweet-scented  breath, 
Awaken  thy  beauties  again  from  the  dust. 

Poor,  desolate  wanderer !  thou  shalt  not  lie 

Forgotten,  uncared  for,  to  perish  alone ; 
Here,  close  to  my  heart,  thou  shalt  wither  and  die. 

Still  cherished,  though  colour  and  fragrance  be  flown. 

Even  thus  may  the  incense  of  Virtue  be  sweet 

In  the  Winter  of  Death  when  the  form  shall  decay  ; 

The  flowers  must  die — but  the  spirit  shall  greet 
A  Spring,  whose  joy-blossoms  shall  ne*er  fade  away. 


THB  DBMAGOOUE.      [frOM    AN   UNFINI8HBD    POLITIOAL  DRAMA.] 

The  cares  of  State, 
Press  heavy  on  the  Patriot,  and  he  goes 
For  health  and  respite  to  his  Sabine  farm  ! 
Yet,  would  the  faintest  breath  of  the  populace. 
Pursue  him  thither,  you  would  have  him  back, 
With  seven-leagued  boots ! 

Your  statesman  never  seeks 
His  pleasure  or  his  peace  in  solitude ! 
The  market  place  is  still  his  finefft  landscape; 
The  tribune  his  best  mount  of  aspiration; 
He'll  meditate  above  the  ballot-box ; 
And,  if  he  ^«r  muses  in  the  groves, 
'TIS  but  in  Grroves  of  Blarney ! 

Rustic  pleasures. 
Yield  him  no  nutriment.    He  cuhivates 
No  flowers  but  those  of  rhetoric ;  and  these 
He  freshens  with  the  doubtful  breath  of  voters ! 
And,  for  the  music  of  the  birds, — but  give  him 
A  chorus  of  welcome  from  the  aartS'-eulottes, 
Each  one  a  voter,  and  he  Ml  banish  music 
From  his  domain  forever !    A  mi^'ority, 
Shall  move  him  to  the  murder  of  canarieS| 
By  universal  edict ! 


i 
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History  of  th$  Republic  of  the  United  lence,  thronghout  almost  every  chapter, 
States  ofAmerteafOetriieed  in  the  Writ'  While  the  name  of  Washington  occurs 
ing's  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  of  occasionally  only,  and  sometimes  in  the 
his  Cotemporaries.  By  John  C.  Ham-  very  humble  position  of  receiver  of  a 
ilton.  New  York :  2>.  Appleton  if  Co,  letter  from  his  more  distinguished  and 
1859.  important  Secretaiy.    Everywhere  vre 

have  long  extracts  from  pamphlets,  re- 

We  have  already  expressed  the  opin-    ports,  speeches  and  letters.    Mr.  Hamil- 

ion  that  Mr.  Hamilton's  plan  for  writing    ton,  so  far  from  omitting  the  ghost,  in- 

his  history  is  not  happily  formed.    It  in*    troduces  it  into  every  act  and  scene  of 

dicates  an  evident  leaning  to  one  author-    his  drama. 

ity,  whose  weight  is  to  overcome  ail  He  not  only  gives  long  quotations 
others,  and  to  settle  every  contested  from  General  Ilamilton^s  pamphlets,  bnt 
question.  The  dtfTerence  on  the  title  tells  his  readers  who  answered  them, 
page,  in  the  type,  between  "Alexander  and  what  replies  were  made  to  the  an- 
Hamilton"  and  **  his  Cotemporaries," —  swers.  He  designates  the  opposition  of 
between  the  giant  and  the  dwarfs — may  Clinton  to  the  measures  of  a  certain 
indicate,  by  a  trifle,  their  relative  post-  kind  as  ^'unfeeling,"  the  workof  **denia- 
tion  in  the  writer's  esteem.  Why  is  gogues,"  the  result  of  a  "rapacious 
this  prominent  place  assigned  to  one  spirit.^'  General  Hamilton  was  very 
man's  testimony,  in  every  form,  if  it  is  much  addicted  to  the  same  mode  of 
not  to  possess  an  overruling  influence  dealing  with  his  adversaries  in  his  nn- 
on  all  occasions;  and  if  this  be  so,  and  merous  paper  wars.  On  this  occasion, 
a  limited  evidence  is  to  rule,  what  is  the  his  intemperate  denunciations  of  his  po- 
value  of  a  history  written  professedly  on  litical  opponents  drew  on  him  the  bos- 
a  partial  and  one-sided  view  of  charac-  tility  of  a  particular  set.  Mr.  Hamilton 
ters  and  events  ?  That  Mr.  Hamilton  tells  us  that  it  was  proposed  by  the 
may  be  able  to  overcome  and  set  membersof  a  club  to  challenge  General 
aside  all  such  tendencies  of  his  own  Hamilton,  in  turn,  until  some  one  of 
plan  is  not  at  all  probable ;  and  yet,  that  them  should  succeed  in  killing  hiixu 
he  should  overcome  them,  is  the  only  The  proposal  was  rebuked  by  Mr.  Led- 
condition  on  which  he  can  ever  advance  yard,  a  member  of  the  club,  and  one  of 
any  just  claim  to  permanent  considera-  those  who  bad  answered  the  Phocion 
tion.  letter.    This  history  gives  us  no  author- 

Tho  mode  in  which  the  influence  of  ity  for  the  anecdote.  It  is  exceedin^y 
the  master  authority  is  betrayed  is  chief-  improbable  that  any  snch  proposal  "was 
ly  two-fold;  in  undue  elevation  of  the  ever  seriously  made  by"  men  with  whom 
favourite  leader  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Ledyard  was  accustomed  to  associate, 
hostile  and  contemptuous  manifestations  If  true,  it  serves  to  show  the  habitual 
against  his  enemies  and  opponents  on  readiness  with  which  General  Hamilton 
the  other.  Accordingly,  in  this  "History  rushed  into'  personalities  in  his  political 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,"   disputes. 

we  find  General  Hamilton  on  every  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  in- 
page.  "  We  have  only  to  run  our  eyes  dulge  in  any  remarks  upon  the  actions 
over  the  contents  of  chapters  to  meet  or  habits  of  General  Hamilton,  but  to 
his  name  everywhere.  We  have  Ham-  point  out  only  the  curious  one-sided 
ilton  at  the  Bar;  writing  Phocion,  re-    representations    and    judgments    into 

Elies,  second  Phocion,   Hamilton  and    which  the  historian  is  perpetually  falling, 
■edyard ;    Hamilton  on  the   policy  of   and  which  necessarily  proceed  from  the 
America ;  on  banks ;    on  finance ;  his    nature  of  his  plan, 
plans ;  his  reports ;   If  is  speeches;   his       The  undue  importance  given  to  Gen* 
exertions;   his  influence;  his  benevo-   eral  Hamilton  in  every  step  of  the  histo- 
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ry  ID  one  phase  in  this  specimen  of  sys-  the  2d  of  8tptemb§rf  when  the  tidings 
tematic  and  avowed  hero  worship,  the  reached  Philadelphia  of  the  defeat  at 
odiam  cast  on  all  opponents  is  another.  Long  Island  and  the  retreat  of  the  army, 
We  have  ju6t  exhibited  an  example  in  forfetting  the  recent  pledge  of  '  his  life, 
connection  with  the  introduction  and  and  fortune,  and  sacred  honour,'  he  r«- 
praise  of  the  Phocion  pamphlet,  other  signed  his  seat  in  Congress,  aud  ths 
examples  meet  ns  at  every  turn.  One  nsxt  day  set  out  for  Virginia."  The  ital- 
of  the  most  amusing  of  these  is  the  ics  are  the  historian's.  For  this  narra- 
sketch  of  Jefferson's  life,  the  g/eat  an-  tive  Mr.  Hamilton  quotes  Randall  as 
tagonist  of  Hamilton  in  the  national  authority.  Randal  gives  the  facts,  and 
councils,  and  the  manner  in  which  John  Mr.  Hamilton  furnishes  the  sneer  and 
Adams  is  made  illustrious  for  being  a  the  inuendo.  "It  is  a  sad  fact,"  our  a n- 
foe  of  the  first  Secretary  ofthe  Treasury,  thor  continues,  "in  the  history  of  the 
AAer  relating  the  early  events  in  Jefier-  republic,  that  Jefferson  and  Adams  de- 
son's  life,  from  Tucker  and  Randal,  who  serted  their  posts  in  the  most  trying 
are  introduced  to  help  the  "  contemjpo-  crisis,  thus  discouraging  the  people  and 
rary  writings,"  and  telling  us  in  refer-  encouraging  the  enemy."  *' Had  other 
ence  to  bis  parentage,  that  his  father  leaders  been  of  like  temper,  the  result 
was  a  millwright,  and  his  mother  a  must  have  been  a  *  *  a  craven, 
daughter  of  the  influential  family  of  Ran-  abortive  rebellion."  But,  fortunately, 
dolpbs,  he  proceeds  to  sayof  Jeflerson's  other  leaders,  General  Hamilton  for  ex- 
education  :  ^*  he  passed  into  William  ample,  scorned  the  treason  of  his  two 
and  Mary,  where  be  acquired  the  math-  great  opponents,  Adams  and  Jefferson, 
ematics  and  classics,  in  neither  a  profi-  and  the  Repablio  was  saved.  When 
cient." — Randall,  who  is  quoted  as  au-  Governorof  Virginia,  Jefferson,  accord- 
thority,  says  exactly  the  reverse.  Again,  ing  to  our  historian,  forfeited  all  charac- 
he  says :  **  Williamsburg  being  the  seat  ter  for  honour  and  fidelity  to  his  State, 
of  Government,  Jefferson  was  admitted  ail  reputation  for  courage,  and  was  a 
to  the  society  of  Gov.  Farquier,  alleged  disgraced  and  degraded  man,  hardly 
to  have  had  an  unhappy  influence  upon  escaping  the  severest  public  oondemna- 
him.     Here  be  formed  the  easy,  flexile  tion. 

manners  which  served  him  much  in  af-  On  all  occasions,  throughout  the  Rev- 
ter  life,  and  caused  to  be  forgotten  an  olution,  Jeflerson  is  represented  by  the 
appearance  not  well  favoured."  The  Historian  as  skulking  from  danger,  and 
historian's  style,  we  may  remark  in  pas-  eager  to  grasp  advantages  when  the 
sing,  is  singularly  well  adapted  to  ex-  danger  was  past.  He  declined  the  mis- 
press anything  not  very  gracefully  pro-  sion  to  France  in  '76,  when  important 
portioned.  After  telling  us  that  Jeffsrson  aid  might  have  been  obtained  from  that 
could  not  speak,  but  was  expert  at  his  country  for  the  United  States.  Early  in 
pen,  and  that  he  declined  the  **  honour  "  1781  he  again  declined.  In  1783  he  was 
of  proposing  dangerous  resolutions  willing  to  go,  but  was  disappointed, 
when  *'  the  political  storm  was  rising,"  through  the  action  of  a  Committee,  of 
he  continues,  ^^  Jefferson  addressed  a  which  Hamilton  was  the  head.  They 
private  letter  to  a  kinsman,  the  royal  reported  that  '^his  services  were  no  Ion- 
Attorney  General,  who,  taking  sides  er  necessary."  Jefferson,  as  our  author 
with  the  Government,  was  about  to  assures  us,  never  forgave  any  roan  who 
leave  Virginia  for  England.  In  this  let-  thwarted  him  in  a  favourite  measure, 
ter,  he  avowed  that  he  would  rather  be  and  the  disappointment  was  never  for- 
in  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  properly  gotten. 

limited,  than  on  any  nation  on  earth,  or  It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  disousa 

than  Oft  no  nation,9i predilection  repeated  the  comparative  accuracy  and  fidelity  to 

by  him  to  the  same  loyal  officer  not  long  truth  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  the  bfogra- 

aher."    **  These  letters,"  the  historian  phers  of  Mr.  Jefferson.    We  desire  only 

adds,    "  have  been  variously  interpret-  to  illnstrate  to  our  readerS}  by  a  few  ex- 

ed."    There  is  no  difficulty  in  discover-  amples,  the  admirable  manner  in  which 

ing  how  the  author  interprets  them.  He  our  historian  writes  history,  as  it  may 

says,  '*a  month  later,  on  the  2d  of  Dec,  be  traced  in  the  toritings  of  General 

he  withdrew  from  his  sent  in  Congress,  Hamilton.    Guided  by  these  lights,  ha 

and  regardless  of  the  Intervening  mens-  discovers  that  Jefferson  was  a  skulking 

nre^  preparatory  to  war,  he  never  re-  poltroon    and    crafty  demagogue,  that 

sumed  it  until  May."    ^^Virginia,  at  this  John  Adams  was  a  traitor  to  the  cause 

time,  preconcerting  independence,  left  he  professed  to  advocate  so  ardently,  to 

him  no  option  but  to  return."    That  Is,  say  nothing  of  inferior  men ;  while,  on 

the  State  would  not  allow  him  to  play  the  other  hand,  he  ascribes  to  General 

fast  and  lose  any  longer.    '*A  new  Con-  Hamilton  every  virtue  and  talent  under 

gress  was  elected  to  conduct  the  war.  heaven,  and  the  leading  part  in  every 

Jefferson  being  elected  declined^  and  on  event.    Mr.  Hamilton's  history  bids  fair, 
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ia  this  way,  to  be  as  remarkable  for  fio*  etftnologias.  Henee  they  Inre  loaded 
tion  as  Macaulay*s,  but  with  no  prospect  their  grammars  with  long  dtsaeftationa 
of  being  hall  so  pleasant.  on  gender,  number,  case,  tense,  mood 

and  Tolce,  of  all  of  which  grammaUcal 

phenomena  the  English  language  i»  al- 


Elementary  Crrammar—Eifmology  and  most  entirely  desUtntc.    Thns,  it  is 

Syntax,    Abridged  from  the  Octavo  tain  that  English  sabstantives  have  bo 

Editum  of  the  Engiish  Language,  oaae  whatever ;  (historically,  there  'waa 

By  W,   C.  Fowler,  lat§  Profeeeor  of  a  genitive,  and  it  exlsU  still  in  usa,  bat 

Rhetoric  in   Amherst    College.    New  the  best  grammariaas  have  tranaferrad 

York:  Earper  ^  Brothers.  it  to  the  class  of  adjectives;)  that  they 

have  no  gender;  that  verbs  have    no 

Deidrich  Knickerbocker,  in  his  vera-  voice,  no  mood,  no  number,  and  only 

cious   history  of  New  Amsterdam,  as-  one  tense.    That  there  is  no  such  thiag 

sorts  that  when  the  worthy  Dutchmen,  as  an  adjective  agreeing  with  its  aiib- 

who  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great  me-  stantive  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ex- 

tropolis,  had  fixed  upon  the  site  of  their  pression  is  nsed  in  the  Latin,  or  even  ia 

new  city,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  French  and  Italian  tongoes ;   and 

the  Island  of  Manhattan,  they  held  a  that  in  the  same  sense,  no  substantive  is 

council  for  the  purpose  of  determining  or  can  be  governed  b?  a  verb.    Sack  is 

whether  they  should  build  on  the  marsh,  the  naked  simplicity  of  oar  langaaipe, 

and  make  their  canals  by  the  simple  that  if  a  man  speaks  he  may  speak  ioele- 

process  of  embankment,  or  build  on  the  gantly,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  iar 

dry  land  and  cut  their  canals.    Canals,  him  to  speak  unintelligibly.    That  ia  to 

the  very  essence  of  a  city,  must  be  had ;  say,  if  a  man  intends  to  say  that  he  has 

and  nothing  prevented  the  modem  city  eaten  his  dinner,/it  is  impossible  thai  be 

of  New  York  from  being  thos  intersect-  should  so  express  himself  as  to  oomw^f 

ed,  but  the  fact  that  the  good  burghers  the  impression  that  his  dinner  has 

spent  so  much  time  in  deliberating,  that  him.    For  this  reason   the   aai 

the  town  grew  up  without  the  benefit  of  rules  of  syniax,with  which  grammerii 

their  fostering  direction,  and  developed  crowd  their  books,  are  utterly  asel 


Itself,  the  historian  piously  adds,  as  it    and  one  may  write  not  only  oorrecUy, 
pleased  God.  but  even  elegantly,  who  is  unaoqasuBted 


These  worthy  emigrants  might  have  with  one  of  them.    These  rules  ate  im- 

imposed  their  own  idea  on  the  new  city  tended  to  teach  the  learner  the  ait  of 

of  their   creation.    Naturo    lay  beibre  parsing--4i  method  of  analysis  which,  as 

rfaem  in  her  rude  simplicity,  and  they  it  is  pursued  at  present,  we  coaaider 

had  bnt  to  act  in  obedience  to  their  will,  about  as  useful  as  the  game  of  ebeaa. 

To  give  it  now  a  new  direction  would  and  not  by  aaymeaassoeatertaiaiag'as 

be  an  arduous,  \f  not  an  impossible  task,  backgammon  or  whist. 

Our  grammarians  resemble   not  the  Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  all  tbia  that 

founders  of  a  new  city,  but  the  theorists  we  undervalue  grammar.    Far  frooi  it. 

who  would  fain  give  a  new  direction  We  know  its  vast  importance  in  philol- 

and  form  to  an  old  established  state.  In  ogy  ;  but  we  be!ieve  that  to  one  wrbo 

old  times,  he  alone  was  a  scholar  who  knows  no  language  but  English,  it  ta  as 

studied  the  classical  tongues.    The  Ian-  useless  as  it  is  unintelligible.    Good 

guages  of  modem  Europe  were  esteem-  company,  both  of  men  and  books,  teach 

ed  only  vulgar  tongues,  and  If  at  times  us  the  propriety  of  languages.  Thenilea 

they  claimed  the  attention  of  a  scholar,  of  grammar  wiU  assist  us  in  deleetiiig  a 

he  turned  to  them  with  a  sort  of  oonde-  blunder;  but  wiU  seldom  direct  oa  to 

seending  pity,  and  sought  to  explain  the  right  construction  of  a  saateaee. 

them  by  means  of  classical  anaklgies.  We  are  aware  that  all  this  will  be  ooo- 

When  the  increasing  importance  of  mod-  sidered  paradoxical.  To  those  who  have 

era  literature  began  to  make  the  Ian-  never  reflected  on  the  sul^act  it  BBaat 

guages  in  whieh  it  is  contained,  objects  appear  so.    But  they  are  the  opiaioaa 

of  more  special  attention,  then  gramma-  wiuch  have  been  Ibroed  apoa  as  lioai  a 

rians  arose,  who  applied  to  them  all  the  long  practice  amongst  gtaoimara;  suad 

principles  which  wero  used  in  explain-  wa  are  happy  to  support  our  opialon  by 

ing  the  classics,  and  for  every  idiom  of  the  high  authority  of  WaiUs,  who,  ia  his 

a  modern  tongue,  expected  aad  protend*  admirable  essay,  designed  for  the  use  of 

ed  to  find  an  analogy  in  a  classical  laa-  Ibroignen  who  desire  to  learn  Eagliaht 

guage.    Forgetting,  or  ignoring  that  the  sees  the  langoage  in  its  simplicity  as  we 
modem  tongues  are  generally,  and  the ,  do. 

English  eminently,  puroly  syntactical  in  The  work  now  before  us  is  abrtd|pad 

their' character,  they  fought  to  reduce  from  a  much  larger  work. first  pobKshed 

them  to  the  level  of  the  Latin,  whieh  can  about  ten  yeara  ago.    Mr.  Fowler  had 

be  understood  only  by  its  grammatical  the  merit  of  perceiving  the  valoe  of 
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tham't  Essay  on  the  English  language,  partially  to  understand,  these  tourists 

hut  could  not  venture  with  such  a  guide  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  most  de- 

to  depart  absolutely  from    the  beaten  cided  opinions. 

track  laid  down  by  Lowth,  and  followed  They  regard  us,  upon  the  whole,  as 
by  his  innitators.  Hence  he  not  unfre-  ain  inferior  people.  Everything  here, 
qoently  reminds  us  of  one  who  under-  from  the  strange  complexities  of  life  in 
takes  the  difflculttask  of  sitting  on  two  our  large  cities  to  the  peculiar  develop- 
stools.  Lict  us  takes  single  instance  at  ments  of  Western  progress,  and  the 
a  venture:  "Gender,"  he  says,  '^  is  a  still  more  remarkable  nature  of  the  so- 
grammatical  distinction  in  nouns,  ex-  ciety  which  has  grown  out  of  the  rela- 
{tressing  the  nstural  distinction  of  sex."  tions  bet07een  capital  and  labour  at  the 
s  this  true?  ^/!a^»u«  and  Aofto  are  the  South,  is  considered  as,  to  a  great 
one  masculine;  the  other  feminine;  but  degree,  superficial,  transient,  founded 
is  a  S'word  a  male  instrument*  and  a  upon  false  principles,  and  destined,  in 
spear  a  lemalel  A  man  is  a  male,  and  time,  to  a  signal  overthrow.  Of  course, 
a  woman  is  a  female,  and  we  agree  to  what  we  have  said  admits  of  qualifica- 
call  one  masculine  and  the  other  femi-  tion.  To  a  wry  few  English  travellers 
nine;  bat  is  there  any  grammatical  dis-  our  remarks  are  wholly  inapplicable; 
tinetion  between  a  man  and  a  woman?  but  the  majority  of  these  adr<^nturers, 
In  Latin  there  is — ^in  French  there  is:  from  Mrs.  Trollops  to  Dickens,  and  from 
The  former  would  say  bonus  homo^  bon^^  Dickens  dofonwards^  have  acted  and 
ffmituz,  the  IttiXer^bonhmmme, bonne fnn-  written  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
me;  but  in  English  we  say  indiscrimi-  views  expressed.  Some  are  ultra,  sav- 
nately  good  mati,  good  woman.  What  age  and  vulgar  in  the  manner  of  em- 
sort  of  grammatical  distinction  can  that  bodying  their  conviclions  (!),  whilst  of 
be  called  which  does  not  affect  the  con-  others,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  pungent 
dition  of  the  word  which  qualifies,  de-  language  of  rope's  satire  on  Addison : 

«r.rhl;x".ij;.  TL\A:'Z^.  --^^^y  -'■« « <•-•»  -"  •«""««  '■-^^^-" 

tion  as  the  following:    '* Must  be  forced  To  the  latter  feeble,  irresolute,  but 

(i.e.  he  must  be  forced)  is  a  verb  from  really  dishonest  class,  we  think  that  Mr. 

the  weak  verb  foreeyforved,  in  the  pas-  Mackay  belongs;  so  far,  at  least,  as  bis 

sive  Toioe,  indicative    mood,  present  remarks  upon  the  South  and  Southern 

tense,  third  person,  singular  number."  societv    are    concerned.      The    North 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  such  s  meth-  should  not  complain  of  him.     He  has 

od  of  analysis  as  this.  We  have  no  voca-  done  them  justice,   and    occasionally, 

tion  to  pronounce  oa  the  merits  of  the  it  may  be,  more  than  justice.    He  was 

several  artificial  modes  which  may  be  feted,  caressed,  and  treated  as  a  small, 

-oontrived  by  ingenious  men.    All  that  but  still  genuine  specimen  of  the  British 

we   insist  on  is,  that  this  is  neither  a  literary  ^- lion,"  especially  in  New  Eog- 

nainral  nor  a  true  method ;  but  that  Mr.  land,  and  his  gratitude,  in  consequence. 

Fowlers' book  is  less  deserving  of  patro-  overflows.    But  in  our  benighted  seo- 

nage  than  the   numerous  rival  works  tion  of  the  Republic,  there  were  few  to 

which  are  written  on  the  same  subject,  do  him  rfiverence.    True,  his  name  was 

we  by  no  means  believe.    As  we  have  lamiliar  to  the  readers  of  the  "IlJus* 

before  said,  he  has  some  perception  of  trated  London  News,"  and  a  small  mi- 

the  excellence  of  Latham's  Work.    He  nority  were  aware  that  he  possessed  a 

who  will  take  the  latter  as  the  basis  of  respectable  knack  for  rhyming,  and  had 

his  system,  may  erect  a  superstructure  republished  in  Boston  a  volume  ot  five 

of  error,  but  he  will  at  least  have  the  ben-  or  six  hundred  pages  of  rather  heavy 

efit  of  a  foundation  of  truth.  miscellaneous  verses.    Yet  all  this,  our 

geople    thought,    did    not    entitle    Mr. 
lackay  to  any  ardent  demonstrations 

lAfeandJUber^in  America;  or fSJbetekes  on  their  part.    He  came  to  Charleston, 

of  a  Tour  in  the  United  States  and  and   delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on 

CanadOj  in  1857-8,  vnth  ten  iibistra-  "  Ballad  Poetry."     His  manner  was  bad, 

tions.     By  CAarlee  Maekay^  L,  L,  D.  and  his  matter  worse.    In  a  word,  Mr. 

F,S.A.     New-York:  Harper  if  Bro-  Maokay   is    an    exceedingly  common- 

tkers,    1859.  place  person,  whom  necessity  or  chance 

has  beguiled  into  the  paths  of  author- 
Englishmen  of  the  slightest  literary  ship.  His  book  has  been  written  to 
pretension  seem  to  think  it  incumbent  order,  and  though  he  is  mild,  conde- 
upon  them,  should  fate  or  inclination  scending,  and  assumes  an  air  o(  half- 
lead  them  to  America,  to  publish  their  pitying  patronage  in  his  animadversions 
views  of  the  manners,  constitution,  so-  upon  the  short-comings  of  the  South,  it 
cial  life  and  scenery  of  this  country.  \9  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Maokay  would 
Upt^n  topics  which  it  would  require  a  have  it  understood  that  the  Southern 
ten  years'  residence  amongst  us,  even  States  are  "no  better  than  they  should 
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be;"  and  that  all  (or  at  least  mach)  " Next  aflernoon,  Mfely  landed  at  tbe 
which  has  been  safd  of  our  intellectual  pretty,  but  inhospitable  city  of  Mont- 
imbecility  and  social  degradation  is  en-  gomery,  {otify  inhospitable  as  far  as  its 
tirely  correct!  principal  inn  is  concerned,)  I  eschan^d 

As   an  example   of  the    manner   in  the  perils  of  the  River  for  the  perils  of 

which  Mr.  Mackay  alludes  to  the  re-  the  Rail!     Let  me  not  be  considered  as 

spective  lUerary  claims  of  the  North  an  exaggerator  or  an  alarmist.    AUtrav- 

and  South,  we  quote  the  following:  eliing  is  at  th4  South  more  perilous  than 

"  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  it  it  anywhere  else{!!)    The  'reason  ivhy' 

United  States   have   produced  as  many  is  difficult  to  tell  upon  any  other  snppo- 

eminent  poets,  historians,  philosophers,  silion  than  that  the  climate  is  too  relaa> 

and  essayists  as  Great  Britain   herself,  ing  to  the  body  and  too  stimulating-  to 

In  every  department  of  literature  Ame-  the  brain  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  and 

ricans  have  entered  the  lists  of  Fame,  that  they  become    careless   in   conse- 

and  competed  for  the  prizes,  and  no  one  quence !" 

can  say  that  they  have  competed  in  vain.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Mackay  oome  out 

or  failed  to  pay  back  to  England  a  por-  honestly,  and  state  his  belief  that  the 

tion  of  the  delight  and  instruction  which  conductors  on  Southern  rail  roads  and 

our  modern  as  well  as  our  ancient  lite-  the  captains  ot  Southern  boats   ymte 

ratiire,  like  a  beneficent  fountain  on  the  generally  in  a  stale  of  inebriation.     Ei- 

wayside,  has  afforded  to  all  who  chose  Iher  the  preceding    paragraph    is    de- 

to  drink  of  her  gushing  waters.    In  their  signed  to  convey  such  an  impression, 

poetry,  which  was  formerly  but  little  or  it  is  as  meaningless  and  silly  as  it  is 

more  than  a  faint  echo  o{  the  poetry  of  false. 

the  old  land,  the^Americans  have  im-  A  letter,  dated  C^rZ»/on,  AfarcA« 'd8, 
buedthemselvcii  with  the  colour  and  with  begins  with  this  affecting  anecdote  of 
the  spirit  of  their  own  clime,  and,  in  Mr.  Mackay's  visit  to,  what  he  caJU,  a 
growing  more  national,  have  become  "slave  depot/*  in  New  Orleans.  The 
more  original.  And  it  will  show  alike  reader  will  judge  as  to  what  degree  o( 
the  newness  of  the  poetic  genius  of  the  credence  is  to  be  plac<*d  in  the  state- 
United  States,  and  now  much  has  been  ment,  that  an  Irishman,  apparently  of 
done  in  a  short  time,  if  we  recall  the  the  purest  blood  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
fact  that  all  the  great  poets  whom  Ame-  got  up  from  his  seat,  and  requested  to 
rica  has  produced  are  living  men,  and  be  bought,  in  an  unmistakable  bro^^e: 
some  of  them  stiil  in  the  prime  of  their  ^'GoodtreatmeiUj  kindness^  and  an  abttn- 
livesand  the  vernal  efflorescence  of  their  daiice  to  eat  and  drifii"  Mr.  MacJcay 
powers.  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Dana,  evidently  thinks  that  the  labouring  das- 
Lowell,  Halieck,  Whittier.  Emerson,  ses  should  consider  as  blessings  of  the 
Holmes,  Stoddard,  and  others,  as  fami-  roost  trivial  nature,  not  for  a  moment  to 
liar  by  their  names  and  writings  to  Eng-  be  weighed  against  the  starvation  and 
lishmen  as  to  Americans,  are  still  in  the  misery  of  the  commercial  and  mining 
land  of  the  living;  and  even  the  Nestor  operatives  of  Great  Britain,  since  the 
of  the  choir,  Bryant,  has  not  wholly  latter  are /r^^  »Mn,  and  if  they  <^  perish 
ceased  to  sing.  All  these  poets,  it  may  in  abject  wretchedness,  is  not  a  '*  free'' 
be  observed,  are  men  of  the  free  North,  soil  ready  to  receive  the  pauperis  bones? 

The  South,  with  its  lovely  climaie,  Mr.  Mackay,  when  the  honest  ne^ress 
its  balmy  skies,  its  magnolia  groves,  and  requested  to  be  purchased,  and  reconnt- 
the  abundant  leisure  of  its  aristocratic  ed  her  accomplishments  as  a  nurse, 
white  population,  has  not  yet  produced  "felt,"  he  says,  "a  sensation  similar  to 
any  poet  whose  name  is  worthy  to  be  the  first  qualm  of  sea-sickness.'* 
enrolled  among  those  above  cited ;  or  if  Let  us  assure  him,  that  no  sensible 
it  have,  he  blushes  unseen,  and  bis  Southerner  will  read  the  passages  about 
merits  are  unknown  to  the  reading  pub-  to  be  quoted,  without  being  several 
lic^both  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  times  overcome  by  a  still  more  decided 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  asserted  with-  *'  sensation,"  compounded  in  equal  pro- 
out  qualification  that  slavery  is  the  cause  portions  of  disgust  and  amusement: 
of  this.  But  it  is,  at  all  events,  singular  ''On  my  first  arrival  at  New  Orleans  I 
to  remark,  that,  except  in  the  literature  lingered  for  a  few  moments  at  the  open 
of  their  newspapers,  the  slave  States  do  door  of  a  slave  depot,  without  dario|^  to 
not  compete  with  the  literary  genius  of  go  in,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  of 
the  North,  and  that  they  have  as  yet  but  espionage  or  idle  curiosity,  and  expelled, 
few  authors,  and  that  these  few  are  not  But  seeing  among  the  company  an  emi- 
of  the  highest  class."  nent  merchant  of  New   York,    whose 

Our  readers,  we  presume,  will  be  a  friendship  I  had  been  fortunate  enough 

little  astonished  at  this  novel  piece  of  to  make,  and   whom  I  knew  to  be  no 

information,  extracted  from  a  chapter  slave-dealer  or  supporter  of  slavery,  I 

which  refers  to  the  author's  voyage  on  walked  in  and  joined  his  party,  drawn 

the  Alabama  river:  thither,  like  myself,  by  curiosity.     On 
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one  side  of  the  room  the  male  slaves, 
with  clean  linen,  and  shining  new  hats 
and  boots,  were  arranged,  and  on  the 
other  the  females  were  disposed  in  their 
best  attire,  most  of  them  exceedingly 
neat,  but  some  bedizened  with  ribbons 
of  colours  more  flaring  and  tawdry  thnn 
elegant  or  appropriate.  I  was  immedi- 
ately beset  with  entreaties  to  purchase. 
"  '  Achetez-raoi,*  said  a  young  negress 
in  French;  'je  suis  bonne  cursinifere,  et 
couturlere.     Achetez-moi!* 

"  'Buy  me,*  said  another,  in  the  same 
language ;  *  I  am  accustomed  to  chil- 
dren, and  can  make  myself  useful  in  the 
nursery.' 

''I  felt  a  sensation  something  similar 
to  that  of  the  first  qualm  of  sea-sickness 
to  be  so  addressed  by  my  fellow-crea- 
tnres — a  feeling  of  nausea,  as  if  I  were 
about  to  be  ill.  I  told  the  poor  woman 
that  I  was  a  stranger  who  had  not  come 
to* buy.  But  they  were  Incredulous,* 
and,  when  at  last  convinced,  they  re- 
turned to  their  seats  with  a  sigh  and  an 
expression  of  deep  disappointment  on 
their  dark  and  good-humored  features. 
I  entertained  at  that  moment  such  a 
hatred  of  slavery  that,  had  it  been  in 
my  power  to  abolish  it  in  one  instant  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  my  will,  slavery  at  that  in- 
stant would  have  ceased  to  exist. 

"  I  then  walked  to  the  male  side  of  the 
slave  mart,  where  I  was  beset  by  simi- 
lar entreaties,  urged  in  every  variety  of 
tone  and  manner,  and  by  almost  every 
variety  of  laborer  and  handicraftsman. 
Some  were  accustomed  to  the  cotton, 
and  some  to  the  sugar  plantation ;  some 
were  carpenters,  some  gardeners,  some 
coachmen,  some  barbers,  some  wallers; 
hut  all  were  equally  anxious  to  be  sold. 
One  man — who,  to  my  inexperienced 
eyes,  seemed  as  white  as  myself,  and 
whom'  I  at  once  put  down  in  my  own 
mind  as  an  Irishman,  of  the  purest  quali- 
ty of  the  county  of  Cork — got  up  from 
his  seat  as  I  passed,  and  asked  me  to 
buy  him;  '  [  am  a  good  gardener,  your 
honor,*  said  he,  with  an  unmistakable 
brogue.  '  I  am  also  a  bit  of  a  carpenter, 
and  can  look  after  the  horses,  and  do 
any  sort  of  odd  job  about  the  house.* 

**  *  But  you  are  joking,*  said  I ;  '  yon 
are  an  Irishman  ?* 

"  *  My  father  was  an  Irishman,*  he 
said. 

*'  At  this  moment  the  slave-dealer  and 
owner  of  the  depot  came  up. 

"  *  Is  there  not  a  mistake  here?*  I  in- 
quired.   'This  is  a  white  man.* 

••  *  His  mother  was  a  nigger,*  he  re- 
plied. *We  have  sometimes  much 
whiter  men  for  sale  than 'he  is.  Look 
at  his  hair  and  lips.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  him.* 

"  Again  the  sickness  came  over  me. 


and  T  longed  to  get  into  the  open  air  to   , 
breathe  the  purer  atmosphere. 

"  *I  would  like  to  buy  that  man  and 
set  him  free,*  I  said  to  my  friend  from 
New  York. 

"  *  You  would  do  him  no  good,'  was 
the  reply.  *A  manumitted  slave  has 
seldom  any  self-reliance  or  energy. 
Slavery  so  degrades  and  cripples  the 
moral  faculties  of  the  negroes  that  they 
require  the  crutch,  even  in  freedom,  and 
can  not  walk  alofne.  They  find  it  im- 
possible to  compete  with  the  free  whites, 
and,  if  left  to  themselves,  sink  into  the 
lowest  and  most  miserably-paid  occupa- 
tions.* 

"  *  You  are  an  Englishman  and  a 
traveler,'  said  the  slave-dealer,  *  and  I 
should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would  put  any  questions  to  the  negroes.'* 

"  « What  questions  V  said  I.  '  Shall  I 
ask  them  whether  they  would  prefer 
freedom  or  slavery  ^* 

''  '  I  don't  mean  that,*  he  replied. 
*  Ask  them  whether  1  do  not  treat  them 
well?  whether  I  am  not  kind  to  them? 
whether  they  do  not  have  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink  while  they  are  with  me?* 

"  I  told  him  that  I  had  uo  doubt  of  the 
fact ;  that  they  looked  clean,  comfort- 
able, and  well  fed ;  but  — .  And  in  that 
'but*  lay  the  whole  case,  though  the 
worthy  dealer  of  New  Orleans  was 
totally  incapable  of  comprehending  it." 


Shellay  Memorials,  from  Authentic  sourc- 
es, edited  by  Lady  Shelley,  to  which  te 
added  J  An  Essay  on  Christianity^  now 
^rst  published,  by  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
Boston,  Ticknor  tf  Fields.  1859. 

The  chief  reason  given  for  the  publi- 
cation of  this  work  is,  the  universally 
erroneous  nature  of  all  personal  records 
of  the  Poet,  hitherto  issued  from  the 
press.  Captain  Medwin*s  Biography  is 
pronounced  to  be  a  book  "full  of  mis- 
takes," an4  the  "Recollections"  of 
Trelawny,  prepared  with  the  aid  of  doc- 
uments furnished  him  by  Sir  Percy 
Shelley  himself,  "astonished  and  shock- 
ed those  who  have  the  greatest  right  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  poet*s  charac- 
ter." . 

"  Therefore,"  the  preface  goes  on  to 
say,  "our  feelings  of  duty  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Shelley,  left  us  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  withdraw  the  materials 
which  we  had  originally  intrusted  to  his 
early  friend,  (Trelawny,)  and  which  we 
could  not  but  consider  had  been  strange- 
ly misused  ;  and  to  take  upon  ourselves 
the  task  of  laying  them  before  the  pub- 
lic, connected  only  by  as  slight  a  thread 
of  narrative  as  might  make  them  intelli- 
gible to  the  reader."  Thus  the  "Memo- 
rials "  originated.    They  have  been  ar- 
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ranged  with  considerable  care,  and,  of  ready  to  place  himself  at  his  disposal  for 
course,  as  roost  of  the  materiel  consists  the  combat  of  words.  The  two  friends 
of  documents  of  indisputable  authentici-  were  inseparable.  The  bonds  of  sympa- 
ty,  the  work  is,  to  a  corresponding  de-  thy  between  .them  were  their  literary 
gree,  valuable  and  interesting.  To  at-  tastes  and  their  intellectual  activity; 
tempt  a  set  criticism  of  such  a  work,  and  accordingly  tbey  walked,  dined  and 
would  be  absurd,  for,  in  truth,  there  is  supped  together,  always  discassiog. 
nothing  to  criticise.  We  can  best  give  On  Shelley  receiTing  the  sentence  of 
an  idea  of  its  contents  by  extracting  expulsion,  which  was  ready  drawn  up 
certain  of  the  more  interesting  portions,  in  due  form,  under  the  seal  of  the  Col- 
Here  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  circum-  lege,  as  if  the  act  had  been  resolred  on 
stances  which  led  to  Shelley's  expulsion  previously,  he  immediately  withdrew, 
from  Oxford :  and  ran,  in  a  state  of  painful  agiutioa, 
''Notwithstanding  the  extremely  spir-  to  Mr.  Hogg's  rooms.  His  friend,  with 
itual  and  romantic  character  of  his  ge-  a  generosity  not  uncommon  in  youth, 
nius,  he  applied  himself  to  logic  with  though  too  seldom  retained  in  later  life, 
ardour  and  success,  and,  of  course,  speedily  wrote  a  letter,  remonstrating 
brought  it  to  bear  on  all  subjects,  inclu-  with  the  authorities  for  their  act  He 
ding  theology.  With  his  habitual  disre-  was  at  once  sent  for,  and,  after  similar 
gard  of  consequences,  he  hastily  wrote  angry  and  ill-mannered  questioning  to 
apamphlet,iu  which  the  defective  logic  that  which  had  been  pursued  in  SbsU 
of  the  usual  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ley's  case,  was  sentenced  to  the  same 
existence  of  a  God  was  set  forth ;  this  honourable  expulsion  already  proootftt- 
he  circulated  among  the  authorities  and  ced  against  his  companion, 
members  of  his  College.  In  point  of  This  unhsppy  event  took  place  on  Ls> 
fact,  the  pamphlet  did  not  contain  any  dyDay.  1811.    The  friends  quitted  Ox- 

f>ositive  assertion  ;  it  was  merely  a  chaU  ford  next  morning  for  London." 

enge    to    discussion,    beginning   with  Shelley's  father,  who   by  no  metoi 

certain  axioms,  and  finishing  with  a  Q.  shared  his  son's  speculative  opiniooi, 

£.  D.    The  publication,  (consisting  of  and  who  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  do 

only  two  pages)  seemed  rather  to  imply,  "speculation  in  him,  unless  it  was  di- 

on  the  part  of  the  writer,  a  desire  toob-  rected   towards  the  stocJbty  was  moch 

tain  better  reasoning  on  the  side  of  the  displeased   with  his  conduct ;    still,  t 

commonly  received  opinion,  than  any  "  slight  concession  on   his  son's  psrt, 

wish  to  overthrow  with  sudden  violence  and  a  formal  compliant  with  the  cere* 

the  ground  of  men's  belief.  In  any  case,  monies  observed  in  most  English  hoose- 

however,  had  the  heads  of  the  College  holds,"  would,  we  are  told,  have  satii- 

been  men  of  candid  and  broad  intellects,  fied  him  at  this  time.    But  Sir  Tioioihy, 

they  would  have  recognized  in  the  au-  who  appears  to   have  been  built  npon 

thor  of  the  obnoxious  pamphlet  an  ear*  the  ordinary  British  mould,  and  to  hare 

nest  love  of  truth,  a  noble   passion  for  regarded  roast  beef  and  faome>brewed 

arriving  at  the  nature  of  things,  ho wev-  ale  as  worth  all    the    metaphysics  in 

er  painful  the  road.    They  might,  at  Christendom,  did   not   understand  the 

least,  have  sought  by  argument  and  re-  nature  of  the  youth  with  whom  he  had 

monstrance  to  set  him  in  what  they  con-  to  deal. 

ceived  to  be  the  right  path ;  but  either  No  doubt  he  looked  upon  himself  as 

they  had  not  the  courage  and  the  regard  the  model  of  an   indulgent  parent;  but 

for  truth  necessary  for  such  a  course,  or  was   he  not  bound  in   honour  (hej  a 

they  were  themselves  the  victims  of  a  British  Baronet,)  to  support  the  estab* 

narrow  education.    At  an/rate,for  this  li»hed  Church,  and  how,  for  this  reason, 

exercise  of  scholastic  ingenuit)',  Shelley  eould  he  excuse  Percy,  who  persisted 

was  expelled.    A  College  friend  of  the  in  absenting  himself  from  family  pray* 

poet  (Mr  Hogg)  shared  the  same  fate  ers,  and  the  sleepy  sermons  o(  the  fat 

for  supporting  his  cause.                          .  Curate  9    True,  the  lad,  notwithsiaod- 

Mr.  Hogg  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  ing  his  heresies,  was  singularly,  (per^ 

in  the  north  of  England,  whose  acquain-  haps,   even    imprudently,)     kind,  nod 

tance  Shelley  had  made  on  his  first  arri-  charitable.    The  whole  neighbonrhood, 

val  at  Oxford,  by  sitting  accidentally  the  poor  especially,   knew,  and  lorsd 

next  to  him  at  the  hall  dinner.    To  rea-  him.    He  would  not  allow  the  meanest 

son  on  any  subject,  at  any  time,  with  brute    to  be  beaten  in   his   presence, 

any  one,  was  to  Shelley  an  irresistible  Against  oppression,  however  slight,  his 

temptation.    Discussion,  and  the  clash  very  soul  revolted.     But  to  the  afflicted 

of  argument  with  another,  by  which  he  his  heart  and  purse  were  always  open, 

strove  to  render  his  own  perception  of  Nevertheless,  he  could  not  be  broogbt 

any  subject  more  clear  and  defined,  de-  to  acknowled*ge  the  truth  and  wisdom 

lighted  him.    In  Mr.  Hogg  he  found  a  of  the  thirty-niju   artUies.    He  even 

companion  acute  enough  to  be  a  worthy  went  further,  meddling  with  forbidden 

antagonist,  and  one  who  was  always  lore,  and  setting  himself  up  as  a  theob- 
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^an  and  phtloBopher.  If  his  character 
\ira8  pure  as  a  woroan^s,  and  his  sincer- 
ity so  intense  that  his  greatest  enemy 
'virould  not  have  dared  to  question  it — 
'What  then  ?  Are  not  a  man's  doctrines 
of  far  more  importance  than  his  adions? 
As  the  representative  of  an  ancient  bar- 
ony, a  true-souled  Englishman,  Sir  Tim- 
othy thought  so,  and  therefore,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  hear,  that  in  considera- 
tion of  young  Percy's  vagaries  of  opin- 
ion, he  was  forbidden  his  father's  bouse. 

It  was  the  worse  course  that  could 
have  been  adopted.  "  Feeling  himself 
thus  isolated,  the  naturally  high  spirit  of 
Shelley  rose  higher  still;  and  the  war- 
rior for  truth  went  forth  into  the  world 
alone,  but  full  of  ardour.  And  it  should 
be  recollected  that  he  made  this  sacri- 
fice out  of  a  purely  abstract  and  intellec- 
tual love  of  truth ;  for  to  all  sensual 
pleasures  Shelly  was  a  stranger.  Hi^ 
usual  food  was  bread,  sometimes  sea- 
soned with  a  few  raisins,  and  his  bever- 
age water," — "yet,"  exclaims  Mrs.  Shel- 
ley, with  a  natural  indignation,  "when 
less  than  nineteen,  fragile  in  health  and 
frame,  of  the  purest  habits  of  morals,  full 
of  devoted  generosity  and  universal* 
kindness ;  glowing  with  ardour  to  at- 
tain wisdom  ;  resolved,  at  every  person- 
al sacrifice,  to  do  right ;  burning  with  a 
desire  for  aiiection  and  sympathy  ; — he 
w^as  treated  as  a  reprobate,  cast  forth  as 
a  criminal." 

After  having  been  turned  away  from 
his  father's  doors,  Shelley  took  lodgings 
in  Poland  street,  London.  Often  he  was 
without  the  means  of  meeting  the  (fur- 
reot  expenses  of  the  day ;  but  his  sisters 
saved  their  pocket  money,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  they  sent  to  their  brother, 
secretly.  The  bearer  of  these  remittan- 
ces was  a  very  handsome  girl,  named 
Harriet  Westbrook,  who  had  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Misses  Shelley  at 
the  Brompton  school. 

Percy,  to  whom,  meanwhile,  a  yearly 
allowance  of  £200  had  been  vouchsafed, 
enjoying  frequent  opportunities  of  see- 
ing Miss  Westbrook,  engaged  the  young 
lady,  (who  was  intelligent)  in  many  ar- 
guments, and  it  seems  made  a  convert 
of  her  to  bis  own  wild  social  theories, 
Mrithout  for  an  instant  dreaming  of  any 
evil  consequence.  '^  These  new  lights 
had,  in  Mjss  Westbrook's  opinion,  a 
practical  bearing  on  the  forms  and  dis- 
cipline of  her  boarding  school,  and  she 
petitioned  her  father  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  at  home.  On  his  refusal,  she 
wrote  to  Shelley,  and  in  a  sad  and  evil 
hour  for  both,  this  girl,  *^who  had  thrown 
herself  upon  his  protection,"  and  with 
whom  he  was  Ttot  in  love,'^  became  his 
wife. 

It  is  well  known  that  after  a  connec* 
tion  of  about  two  years,  which  do  not 


seem  to. have  been  interrupted  until  a 
late  period  by  any  misunderstanding, 
the  Shelleys  separated,  an  event  speea- 
ily  followed  by  the  suicide  of  the  wife. 
All  that  we  can  learn  of  this  mournful 
transaction  is  contained  in  the  ensuing 
unsatisfactory  paragraphs : 

"  Towards  the  close  of  1813}  estrange- 
ments, which  for  some  time  had  been 
slowly  growing  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shelley,  came  to  a  crisis.  Separation 
ensued;  and  Mrs.  Shelley  returned  to 
her  father's  house.  Here  she  gave  birth 
to  her  second  child,  a  son,  who  died  in 
1826. 

The  x>ccurences  of  this  painful  epoch 
in  Shelley's  life,  and  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  them,  I  am  spared  from  relating. 
In  Mary  Shelley's  own  words : — "This 
is  not  the  time  to  relate  the  truth ;  and 
I  should  reject  any  coloring  of  the  truth. 
No  account  of  these  events  has  ever 
been  given  at  all  approaching  reality  in 
their  details,  either  as  regards  himself 
or  others ;  nor  shall  I  further  allude  to 
them  than  to  remark  that  the  errors  of 
action  committed  by  a  man  as  noble  and 
generous  as  Shelley,  may,  as  far  as  he 
only  is  concerned,  be  fearlessly  avowed 
by  those  who  loved  him,  in  the  firm  con- 
viction that,  were  they  judged  imparti- 
ally, his  character  would  stand  in  fairer 
and  brighter  light  than  that  of  any  con- 
temporary." 

Of  those  remaining  who  were  intimate 
with  Shelley  at  this  time,  each  has  givesk 
us  a  different  version  of  this  sad  event, 
colored  by  his  own  views  and  personal 
feelings.  Evidently  Shelley  confided  to 
none  of  these  friends.  We,  who  bear 
his  name,  and  are  of  his  family,  have 
in  our  possession  papers  written  by  his 
own  hand,  which  in  after  years  may 
make  the  story  of  his  life  complete,  and 
which  few  now  living,  except  Shelley's 
own  children,  have  ever  perused. 

One  mistake  which  has  gone  forth  to 
the  world,  we  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
positively  to  contradict. 

Harriet's  death  has  sometimes  been 
ascribed  to  Shelley.  This  is  entirely 
ialse.  There  was  no  immediate  con- 
nection whatever  between  iier  tragic 
end  and  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  her 
husband.  It  is  true,  however,  that  it 
it  was  a  permanent  source  of  the  deep- 
est sorrow  to  him ;  for  never  during  all 
his  after  life  did  the  dark  shade  depaxt 
which  had  fallen  on  his  gentle  and  sen- 
sitive  nature  from  the  self-sought  grave 
of  the  companion  of  his  early  youth." 

As  we  gave  in  this  Magaaine,  a  full 
review  of  the  chief  events  of  Shelley's 
career,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  at- 
tending his  death,  etc.,  in  our  notice  pf 
Trelawney's  ''Recollections,"  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  examine  the  pres- 
ent work  more  in  detail.  There  is,  how- 
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erer,  ons  letter  m  the  *'  Memorials,"  nonsense,  till  a  deponent  enters,  like 
written  by  Chas.  Lamb  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  Chaos,  more  to  embroil  the  fray.  Her 
and  never  before  published,  so  far  as  we  prepositions  are  suppositions ,  her  con- 
remember,  which  our  readers  will  sure-  junctions  copulative  have  no  conoection 
ly  thank  us  for  inserting :  in  them;  her  concords  disagree;  her 

inteijectioDs  are  purely  English  'AhT 

"  Enfisld,  July  26,  1827.  and  'Oh !'  with  a  yawn  and  a  gape  in  the 

Dear  Mrs.  Shelley :  same  tonrue ;  and  she,  herself,  is  a  lazy. 

At  the  risk  of  throwing  away  some  blockheadedly  supine.    As  I  say  to  her, 

fine  thoughts,  I  must  write  to  say  how  <w«tnjirawen/»  rarely  makes  a  wise  man 

pleased  we  were  with  your  very  kind  infuturo. 

remembering  of  us  (who  have  unkindly  But  I  dare  say  it  was  so  with  you  when 

run  away  from  all  our  friends)  before  you  you  began  Latin,  and  a  good  while  after, 

go.    Perhaps  you   are  gone,  and  then  Good  bye !    Mary^s  love, 

my  tropes  are  wasted.    If  any  piece  of  Yours  truly 

better  fortune  has  lighted  upon  you  than  r  J*     ^ 

expected,  but  less  than  we  wish  you,  i^amb. 

jjj  are  rejoiced     We  are  here  trying  to  ^he  "Memorials  »  conclude,  as  indL 

like  solitude,  but  have  scarce  enough  to  ^^^^  ^    ^^^  ^^j^  ^j^^  ^^^  f,a^„iemsof 

justify  the  experiment.    We  get  some,  ^„  *«  Essay  on  Christianity."  l^his  tret- 

w°?^'^''fu*    The  SIX  days  are  our  Sab-  ii,e.  will,  doubtless,  offend  many  good 

bath ;  the  8eventh--why ,  Cockneys  will  ^^p,^   {^^^  ^^ jj,  however  much  we  mty 

oome  for  a  little  fresh  air,  and  so-  ^^^^  [^^  ^.^^^  .^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  „„«'. 

But  by  yo«r  i»^A,  or  October  at  fur-  -^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^he  author,  observe,  Ihii 
thest,  we  hope  to  see  Islington ;  I,  Uke  „^,-|,j  ^^  ^.^^^^^  ^,  bitterness  is  any. 
a  plant  refreshedwiih  the  leaving  off  of  ^here  discernible  in  his  argument- 
wine;  and  Mary,  pining  for  Mr.  Mox-  Those  who  suppose  that  Shelley  belong- 
on/s  books  and  Mr.  Moxon's  society,  ed  to  the  schoSl  of  Paine  and  VoluiH 
Then  we  shall  naeet.  'have  only  to  read  this  Essay,  to  be  con- 

I  am  busy  with  a  farce  in  two  acts,  ^j„^^j  ^J^^  although    he    might   bare 

the  incidents  tragl-comic.     I  can  do  the  .j^^^j  ^j^^  skepticism  of  thesi  writer., 

dialogue  ^mm^forj  but  the  damn'd  j^   ^^     ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^j„^  o„.  .„  ^f  ^,„ 

plot-Ibelleve  I  mnstomit  It  altogether,  fo^h,  he  yet  abhorred  their  profanity. 

The  scenes  come  after  one  another  like  ^^^  'despised  their  worldliness  of  spirit 

geese,  not  marshalling  like  cranes,  or  *^ 

a  Hyde-park  review.     The  story  is  as  

simple  as  G.  D.,  and  the  language  plain 

as  his  spouse.    The  characters  are  three  Poesy:  An  BMoif  in  Rhfme,  delivertd 

women  to  one  man  j  which  is  one  more  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  Colun- 

than  laid  hold  on  him  in  the  Evangely.  bian   CoUege,  Washington,   D.  C^at 

I  think  that  prophecy  squinted  towards  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  on  t/u  ne- 

my  drama.  ntng  of  the  2BthefJunef  I85i*.  ByJne. 

I  want  some  Howard  Paine  to  sketch  JR.  Thompson,    Marfarlane  ^  Pergu- 

a  skeleton  of  artfully  succeeding  scenes  son:  Richmond.  18i>9. 
through  a  whole  play:  as  the  courses 

are  arranged  in  a  coofeery-book.  I  to  We  have  been  charmed  with  this 
find  wit,  passion,  sentiment,  character,  "  Essay."  It  is  just  in  thought,  and  sin- 
and  the  like  trifles.  To  lay  in  the  dead  gularly  graceful  and  musical  in  rhythm, 
colours;  Td  Titianesque  W  up.  To  Mr.  Thompson  writes  with  an  ease, fa- 
mark  the  channel  in  a  cheek  (smooth  or  cility  and  elegance,  which  could  only 
farrowed,  yours  or  mine)  ;  and,  where  have  been  attained  by  long  practice,  and 
tears  should  course,  Pd  draw  the  waters  the  most  assiduous  culture.  Moreover, 
down.  To  say  where  a  joke  should  his  natural  poetioal  powers,  although 
come  in,  or  a  pun  be  left  out.  To  bring  not  of  that  lofty  order  which  must  per- 
my  personse  on  and  off  like  a  Beau  Nash ;  force  seek  their  development  in  the  epic 
and  I'd  Frankenstein  them  there.  To  or  the  drama,  are  very  considerable,  and 
bring  three  together  on  the  stage  at  once ;  possess  that  marked,  distinctive  charac- 
they  are  so  shy  with  me,  that  I  can  get  ter,  which,  however  unambitious  the 
no  more  than  two,  and  there  they  stand,  theme  upon  which  they  are  exerted,  al- 
till  it  is  the  time,  without  being  the  sea-  ways  proves  the  presence  of  the  genmiie 
son,  to  withdraw  them.  "afllatus." 

I  am  teaching  Emma  latin,  to  qualify  The  ♦♦Essay"  before  us  is  among  the 

her  for  a  superior  governesship,  which  best  of  the   author's    performances  in 

we  see  no.prospectof  her  getting.    *Tis  verse.    Portions  of  it  are  indeed  truly 

like  feeding  a  child  with  chopt  hay  from  eloquent.    They  thrill  the  spirit  with 

a  spoon.    Sisyphus,  his  labours  were  as  that  indescribable  emotion,  which  we 

nothing  to  it.  recognize  as  the  legitimate  poetic  re- 

Actives  and  passives  jostle  in   her  salt. 
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How  appropriate  are  these  opening 
lines  : 

**  Id  ancient  Greece  where  Art, we  know, 

was  born. 
In  the  fresh  gladness  of  her  early  morn; 
When    Learning,    laurelled    goddess, 

sweetly  smiled 
Abore  the  cradle  of  her  fairest  child — 
They  kept  in  Athens  sacred  festival 
Of  eloquence,  and  song,  and  wit,  and  all 
That  made  of  Attica  a  classic  land 
From  loAy  Pindus  to  the  shining  strand : 
With   musics   lofty  swell,  the    stately 

train 
Moved  onward  to  Minerva's  glittering 

fane, 
Where  from  the  fervid  lips  of  genius 

flowed 
The  measured  chorus  and  the  sparkling 

ode. 
Pure  as  Ilissus,  where  its  waters  run 
A  stream  of  flashing  silver  in  the  sun  ; 
And  thousand  voices,  mingling  in  the 

ptean, 
Stirred  the  light  wave  upon  the  blue 

^gean. 

In  a  strain  half  humorous,  but  im- 
pressive also,  the  poet  refutes  a  popular 
fallacy,  which,  in  most  literary  ages  and 
countries,  has  done  great  harm,  in  the 
restriction  of  poetic  art.    He  says  : 

*'And  here  the    horrid    old    Horatian 

maxim,  ^ 

Which  the  poor  rhymer's  had  so  long  to 

tax  him, 
The   bard   remembers,  and   may  fitly 

quote, 
(Though  doubtless  many  have  the  line 

by  rote) 
That  neither  gods  nor  men,  in  their  dis- 
tress, 
Nor  yet  the  columns  of  the  weekly  press. 
Can  view  as  other  than  a  dreadful  wrong 
The  lowlier  ofierings  of  tuneful  song — 
A  line  which  means,  as  certain  critics 

think, 
That  smaller  poets  should  not  deal  in 

inky 
And  that  until  the  mighty  prophets  come 
The  part  of  Poesy  is  to  be  dumb. 
Dishonoured  ever  be  the  narrow  rule 
Which  claims  no  reverence  in  kind  Na- 
ture's school, 
Which  neither  Summer  birds  nor  blooms 

obey 
In  the  glad  minstrelsy  of  rismg  day. 
Yonr  Miltons,6oethes,  are  an  age  apart. 
Meanwhile   shall   no    one    touch   the 

world's  sad  heart? 
The  stately  aloe's  snowy  bloom  appears 
But  once,  we  know,  within  a  hundred 

years ; 
Because,  forsooth,  the  aloe  is  the  glory 
Of  Chatsworth's  notable  conservatory, 
Shall  not  the  modest  daisy  from  the  sod 
Turn  its  meek  eyes  in  beauty  up  to  Grod  ? 


In  Nature's  dally  prayer,  when  oomes 

the  dawn 
To  tell  its  beads  upon  the  dewy  lawn, 
Shall  the  sweet  matins  of  the  rosy  hours 
Miss  the  pure  incense  of  the  lUtls  flow- 
ers? 
Oh  gentle  spirits, wheresoe'er  you  dwell, 
On  breezy  upland,  or  in  quiet  dell. 
Whether  you  sing  in  solitude  and  shade. 
Or  in  the  sullen,  crowded    haunts  of 

trade,^ 
Whose  simple  rhyming,  in  its   artless 

grace, 
Has  touched  some  hidden  sorrow  of  the 

race. 
Or  taught  the  world  one  humble  lesson 

more 
Of  subtle  beauty  all  unknown  before, 
Or  soothed  one  heart,  just  when  its 

need  was  sorest, 
With  harmonies  of  ocean  and  of  forest — 
To  you  be  ever  honourable  meed. 
In  spite  of  captious  Horace  and  his 

creed. 
While  thf  great  poets  soar  beyond  the 

ken 
Of  the  world's  toiling,  heaving  mass  of 

men, 
Like  the  proud  falcon  quickly  lost  to 

view 
In  the  wide  field  of  heaven's  o'erarching 

blue,^ 
You  linger  round  ths  dweUinga  of  our 

lov€j 
As  birds  that  carol  in  thosave*  above^ 
And  fill  forever^  as  the  days  tncreass, 
Our  homes  vnth  music  and  our  hearts 

with  peace" 

The  "  Essay"  closes  with  the  follow- 
ing vigorous  and  glowing  passages. 
They  speak  more  emphatically  for  the 
merit  of  the  piece  than  any  criticism  of 
ours  could  possibly  do : 

'*A11,  all  are  poets  on  whom  God  confers 
The  gift  of  Nature's  true  interpreters  ; 
While  the  eternal  hills  their  anthems 

raise 
And  swelling  oceans  vocalize  His  praise 
But  not  alone  from  woods,  and  rocks, 

and  streams, 
Niagaras  and  Alps,  and  starry  gleams, 
Must  the  true  poet  catch  his  inspirations 
To  chant  the  De  Profundis  of  the  na- 
tions— 
'Tis  his  to  turn  from  Nature's  outward 

things 
And  trace,  with  prophet-glance,  the  hid- 
den springs 
Of  human  life  and  action  in  the  soul, 
Whence  the  unceasing   torrents  rage 

and  roll 
With  headlong  fury  to  the  shoreless 

main. 
In  thunder  worthy  of  his  loftiest  strain. 
And  not  from  cloud  and  rainbow  must 
he  draw 
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The  subtle  prtDciple  of  Beauty's  Law.  aad  pure,  graceful,  aad  modest  in  style, 
*TJs  his  to  wander  from  pnrpureal  skies  he  reviews  from  ancient,  modern  and 
And  loveliest  landscapes,  with  a  glad  recent  history,  the  essential  character- 
surprise,  isticsof  the  Christian  Warrior.  Hede- 
And  gaxe  delighted  into  Woman's  eyes —  picts  the  gen  uine  heroism.  He  justifies 
And, as  the  languor-loving  Cingalese,  war  only  as  the  last  and  great  necessity 
Whose  look  is  Sent  on  India's  opal  seas,  of  nations ;  and  not  as  the  resort  of 
Are  ever  mindful  of  the  pearls  that  glow  pride,  ambition,  the  desire  of  blood  or 
With  lambent  lustre  in  the  deeps  be-  power.    It  is  not  to  be  justified  as  the 

low—-  means  of  fame.    It  is  simply  the  dernUr 

To  mark  therein  the  priceless  gems  that  rrvoft  of  a  people,  when  all  other  means 

shine  of  redress  and  secarity  shall  fail,  and  ta 

Of  Truth,  and  Purity,  and  Faith  Divine:  the  defence  of  their  rights,  and  in  the 

And  more  than  all  'tis  his  in  joy  to  maintenance  of  their  proper  suutu.    Is 

preach  this  examination,  our  orator  takes  a 

The  glorious  ffospelofunfetter'd  speech,  survey  of  the  moral  and  mental  charse- 

And  sing  the  nigh  divinity  of  man  teristics  of  tArvsof  our  great   national 

By  Freedom  far  remoTed  from  kingly  chieftains — ^the  greatest  of  them  aU^ 

ban;  Washington,  Jackson  and   Soott — and 

Well  may  the  noble  theme  inspire  his  all  Southrons !  He  draws  felicitons  por- 

rhyme  traits  of  each  of  them,  in  which  their 

In  this    our    richly-favonred    western  several  features  are  properly  grouped 

dime,  and  displayed.    He  has  nicely  and  just* 

Whose  banner  streams  against  the  suti"  ly  discriminated  their  differing  charac- 

se^s  bars  teristics.    In  this  portraiture,   he  also 

And  blends  its  baidrte  with  the  dripptng'  discriminates  justly,  the  peculiar  fea> 

starts  tures  of  each  of  the  three  great  periods 

'^Vhere  Peace  has  le/t  her  name  upon  ths  of  war  in  our  country — that  of  the  Rev- 

tidSf  olution,  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  that 

And  through  the  Golden  Gates  the  worUTs  with  M  ex  ico.    In  spea  king  of  Washing- 

great  navies  ride»^  ton.  he  insists  especially  on  the  fact,  as 
a  first  proof  of  his  wisdom,  that  '♦Wash- 
ington invariahly  adapted  hie  taetics  to 
Thomases  Oration,  on  the  Profession  of  the  speeial  eiroumstances  of  his  siiuor 
Arms.     The  Anntud  Address  didivered  tion{^  that  among  bis  best  moral  qaaU- 
before  the  AssoeiaUon  of  Graduates  of  ties  was  the   ^^perststout  nature  of  hie 
the  State  Military  Aeademy  of  Saudk  Gensralship  ;  ^    that  *'  As   ufos  entireif 
Caroliruh   Charleston^  April  9,   1S59.  disinterested,"  having  in  view,  not  glory. 
By  Professor  John  P.  Thomas,  of  the  but  dtity  ;  not  personal  aggrnadizemeat. 
Citadel  Aeademy,    Charleston :  WaU'  hut  the  wdfare  of  his  country.    Our  ora- 
sr,  Evans  ff  Co.  1859.  tor  next  indicates  the  fact,  one  of  tbs 

most  conclusive  of  good  Generalship, 
We  have  long  known  Prof.  Thomas,  that  "Am  (Washington's)  tn/f«sit««iast 
by  reputation  among  his  associates,  as  always  potent  on  hxs  troops"— that  he 
one  of  the  most  promising  intellects  of  taught  them  how  to  suffer  without  repi- 
the  rising  generation.  His  career,  ning,  and  to  wait  without  impatience, 
equally  as  Student  and  Teacher,  has  yet  in  due  season  to  conquer  seemingly, 
been  honourable  to  himself,  and  full  of  in  the  very  defiance  of  Fortune.  He  was 
encouragement  to  bis  friends.  Of  a  calm,  a  Christian  warrior!  The  genius  of 
reflective  mind,  a  quick,  lively  imagina-  Jackson  he  properly  describes  as  bold 
tion,  and  an  ardent  zeal,  he  has  been  a  and  er^ginei.  It  was  also  thoramgh. 
close  student ;  and  his  acquisitions  have  Untaught  in  books  or  schools,  save  those 
answered  to  his  endowments,  and  now  of  men,  in  the  stirring  conflicts  of  bnsy 
contribute  to  their  development.  His  SinA  horderUfey  he  could  conceive  mni- 
election,  as  Professor,  In  the  admirable  /y,  strils  audaciously,  and  never  botdud 
institution  in  which  he  now  ministers  his  worJk,  or  hurrted  over  any  of  its  neess- 
with  equal  earnestness  and  propriety,  sary  performances.  His  work  was  always 
energy  and  good  conduct,  was  a  simple  thoroughfy  done;  and  whatever  his 
testimony  in  proof  of  the  success  which  faults  of  temper  of  deficient  training,  of 
crowned  his  studies  and  his  industry,  eager  impulse  and  headstrong  wUl,  A« 
His  subjection  the  present  occasion,  was  a  true  Patriot .'  Prominent  in  Scott's 
has  been  fitly  chosen.  The  Profession  Generalship,  our  orator  places  ^'the  edu- 
of  Arms,  and  how  it  is  justified,  and  cated  nature  of  that  Gensralship ^  iu  stiU 
what  it  requires,  constitutes  a  very  andscienee*^  Of  all  our  great  warriors, 
proper  theme  for  elucidation  before  the  he  is  the  one,  perhaps,  who  has  made 
Students  in  a  Military  School.  In  this  arms  his  speciality  ;  made  it  the  sub- 
Address,  which  is  well  written  through-  ject  of  study,  as  well  as  exercise.  His 
out,  clear  in  thought,  lucid  in  statement,  method  is  designated ;  his  preparatory 
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arrangwtsnts  for  a  campai^ ;  his  flan  tions,the  announcement  of  a  new  work 
of  it,  and  ofbcUtls;  all  as  tUustrattw  of  bv  the  author  of  "Busy  Monents.**  Her 
Am  seienee  aa  well  as  fjkitt.  The  landing  claims  to  the  populanty  which  she  has 
at  Vera  Crus ;  the  turning  the  Mexican  attained,  basea  as  they  are  on  high  and 
flanks  at  Cerro  Gordo ;  the  dHour  natural  endowments,  and  peculiarities 
around  Lake  Chalco,  and  his  progress  of  style  and  diction,  which  give  her  a 
in  Mexico  generally,  are  urged  as  proofs  separate  and  enviable  distinction,  are 
to  the  same  effect.  His  moral  qualities  fully  sustained  in  this,  her  latest  perform- 
are  dwelt  upon  with  applause ;  his  self-  anoe.  We  have  been  favoured  with  the 
confidence,  his  daring  and  enterprise ;  perusal  of  the  advance  sheets,  and  do 
his  coolness  and  self-possession ;  his  not  hesitate  to  prepare  our  readers  for 
oalculation  and  eonp  eFenL  These  por-  the  advent  of  the  most  artistic  and 
traits  are  warmly  drawn  by  our  orator;  truthfully  developed  story  of  the  heart 
with  enthusiasm  ;  yet  with  method ;  which  this  highly  gifted  author  has  pro- 
great  propriety  j  a  nice  discrimination  ;  duced. 

and  evidently,  a  full  knowledge  of  ail  bis  It  must  be  popular  with  nil  who  are 

subjects,   and  all  their    achieirements.  capableof  appreciating  a  faithful  picture 

The   argument,  throughout,  is  whole-  of  woman-life,  pourtrayed  with  a  purity 

some,  judiciouA ;    neither   saying   too  of  diction,  and  a  sparkling  vivacity  of 

much  in  behalf  of  arms,  as  a  profession,  style,  which  mav  well  challenge    the 

nor  suflering  it  to  be  detracted  from,  as  querulous    complainings    of  the   most 

the  necessity  of  a  nation.    The  Profes-  fault-finding  critic. 

sor  wisely  counsels  his  hearers  againat  

i>  as  a    profession,— .especially  warns 

them,  that,  pursued  as  a  passion,  con-  The  author  of  **Adam  Bede"  contin- 

templating    mere  glory,  notoriety,  per-  oes  to  baffle  the  efiTorts  of  the  curious  to 

sonal  ambition,  excitement  of  any  kind,  discover  his  name    and  whereabouts, 

war  is  criminal; — the  passion  for  arms.  Whoever  be  is,  be  achieved  a  success 

a  danger  to  the  individual,  and  a  canker  which  is  seldom  gained,  and  still  more 

to  a  commonwealth  !    It  is  a  Christian  rarely  deserved.    We  will  not  disturb 

duty — the  duty  of  the  rih'z^n  and  the  the  confidence  of  those  who  believe  that 

man — or  it  is  in  violation  of  divine  law,  they  have  discovered  the  author,  by  re- 

and  without  God's  smile  or  sanction!  hearsing  the  names  of  the  various  per^ 

In  defence  of  one's  country,  then  only  sons  to  whom  it  has  been  attributed ;  it 

is  it  justifiable,  and  may  become  the  i*  sufficient  for  its  to  allude  to  the  mya- 

glory  of  a  man  and  of  his  people !    The  tery  which  envelopes  the  author,  and 

Address  is  one  which  will  be  read  with  again  commend  bis  book  as  one  of  the 

satisfaction.  Good  sense,  good  taste,  and  most  meritorious  and  successful  fictions 

just  proprieties  oi  thought  and  expres-  of  the  day. 

sion  mark  all  its  pages,*  the  arrange- 

ment  of  the  argument  is  logical ;  and  the 

utterance  equally  forcible  and  graceful,  The    publication    of  '*  The    Vatican 

modest  and  persuasive.  Greek  Testament"  having  proved  very 

successful,   the    publishers    announce 

their  intention  of  reprinting  the  Alexan- 

Sfltna*s  World.    By  the  author  ofBuef  drine  Codex,  which  ranks  next  to  the 

Momente  of  an  Idle  Woman.    Liby  \  Vatican   in  point  of  antiquity.    It  has 

Co.  18S9.  been  ascribed  to  the  fifth  century,  and 

forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  manu- 

We  feel  assured  that  our  readers  will  scripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
receive  with  lively  and  pleasant  anticipa* 
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